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WONDERS OF THE PAST 


The Study of the Past XTV. 

The Wonder Workers of Antiquity 

By W. Romaine Patorson. m.a 


A STRANGE and sinister fact meets us in 
the early history of architecture Under 
the foundations of the great public buildings 
and temples of antiquity human beings, as well 
as animals, were buried alive as a peace offering 
to the gods. And there is reason to suspect that 
this form of propitiation was practised even in the 
case of Christian churches. It was an ancient 
bdief that only by such a sacrifice could the 
stability of the structure be secured. On numerous 
widely separated sites human skeletons have been 
discovered under the foundation stones, and their 
presence there can have only one explanation. 
When the superstition decayed the human victims 
were replaced by images of men in the belief that 
such images, by sympathetic magic, might play 
the same salutary role. 

In our study these and similar crude imagin- 
ings we ought to remember that to early man it 
seemed an impious and audacious act to raise any 
edifice at all. For when the lightning struck it, 
or the wind or earthquake Mattered it, such 
portents were regarded as the signal of the ven- 
geance of supernatural beings. Man, who had 
lived like the beasts of the forest under the shelter 
of trees, or in holes in the ground, or in caves, 
challenged the powers of earth and air when he 
erected even the humblest dwdling. The gods, 
therefore, required to be appeased, and human 
blood was the sacrifice. To-day the buUder's 
ritual consists in placing merely a few coins and 
newspapers of the realm under foundation stones, 
and this harmless transformation of a prehistoric 
barbarous building rite may help to remind us of 
the age-long process of the human struggle out- 
wards from the entanglements of fierce and 
irrational creeds and superstitions. 

But if the foundations of the great structures 
of the past were actually buried in human blood, 
the buildings themselves were, and stUl are, 
monuments of a vaster and more massive sacrifice. 
The amphitheatres, dreuses, and mausoleums, 
the nrias tabfls and pyramids, the arches and 
aqueducts, the bridges and the paved roads, and 
all the t emplBB of all the gods were built by means 


of slave labour. In some of the pyramids the 
stones weigh more than fifty tons each. How were 
they placed in position ? Some of the obelisks of 
andent Egypt, still standing, are over a hundred 
feet high. How were they hewn from the rock, 
and how were such immense monoliths handled ? 
On the prehistoric acropolis of Tiryns the walls 
arc sometimes forty feet in thickness, and are 
composed of enormous hammer-dressed blocks. 

Elemental human labour lies behind these things. 
We admire the skilled carving of Babylonian 
gems or the finesse of early Aegean art and crafts- 
mansliip, the gold cups and breastplates, the gold 
masks for the faces of the dead, the faience, the 
wrought ivory and the mosaics. But, after all, 
these are only the trinkets of antiquity. Far more 
impressive is the constructional effort, unaided, 
as it was, by the daborate mechanical equipment 
of modern industry, which reared structures of 
Cyclopean strength whose walls are still standing 
in defiance of time. Behind the genius of ardiitcct, 
sculptor, and engineer lay the rude labour of 
manipulation by generations of wagclcss men. 

The ramparts of every fighting city, the walls 
of Babylon and Nineveh, and the massed monu- 
ments of Egyptian Thebes, the Palace of Cnossus, 
and the Palace of Khorsabad, the Parthenon and 
the Pantheon, the Colosseum, and the great 
Roman Baths were built because millions of 
workmen, without an indenture, were compelled 
to build them. What was the S3'Stem of transport ? 
What mechanical means were employed for the 
movement of material, the vast blocks of stone 
or marble or granite, diorite, and basalt ? Before 
the long bronze saws, the hammers and chisds 
and drills of the masons and stone-cutters could 
be set to work, the blocks were first won from the 
quarries, accumulated and transported. There 
were no steam or electric cranes to raise within a 
few minutes to the required levd tons of stone 
and brick ; no steamships to bring the material 
of the architects down rivers or across the sea. 

There was no d3mamite for blasting the rock. 
Human energy was the only d3mamite, and the 
machinery ^ the andent world was living 
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machinery Gangs of 
slaves were harnessed to 
the great stones, and 
drew them slowly up the 
inchned plane which was 
gradually lengthened, 
like a kind of extension 
ladder, towards the 
platforms as the building 
grew higher and higher 
There were no traction 
engines or steam road 
rollers, and a single 
motor lorry to-day can 
accomplish transport 
within a few hours 
which five hundred 
slaves could not have 
accomplished in as many 
weeks 01 months The 
avilized world has been 
long acquamted with a 
unit of traction or pro- 
pulsion called ' horse- 
power,” and It IS in 
terms of horse - power 
that we still reckon an 
engme’s capaaty for 
work It IS true that 
primitive peoples 
utilized the ox and thi 
ass and, although much 
later, the horse as 
draught animals But 
as their avilizations 
became more and more 
consolidated the chipt 
unit of energy was the 
slave 

Now let us contrast, 
as bnefly as possible, 
the great structures of 
imperial cities like 
Babylon, Thebes, 
Athens, and Rome with 
the humble building 
activities of pnnutive 
tribes One of the mam 
characteristics which 
distmguish man from 
the animals is that he 
IS a maker and trans 
mitter of tools Bird and 
beaver and anthropoid 
ape are, mdeed, builders, 
too, but they have, as 
imnlemeiits. onlv what 
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nature has given to them, teeth and feet, 
beak, claws, and hands. On the contrary, man 
was early at work \vith some kind of tool, and 
the oldest human sites have delivered up not 
merely his war weapons, but the weapons 
with which he carried on a war with nature. 
Probably the most important of all his implements 
was the stone axe with which he felled the trees 
that gave him material for his first rude huts and 
boats. It is strange to think that before he could 
work as a carpenter he was compelled at first to 
work with stone. It was not an a.xe of steel, it 
was an axe of stone, often with a stag’s horn as a 
handle, wliich made clearings in the primeval 
forest, and laid the trail of civilization. 

Thousands of years before what has been named 
the " Minoan ” culture flourished in Crete, the 
islanders were using all sorts of instruments made 
of stone. Excavations carried out by Sir Arthur 
Evans on the site of the great Palace of Cnossus, 
which covered .sLx acres (sec pp. 51-63), revealed 
the remains of Neolithic or Later Stone Age culture, 
which reach back 13,000 or 14,000 3'ears. But 
in Africa and Asia, as wdl as in Europe, flint im- 
plements of the same kind have been discovered in 
various stages of development, from the rough 
stone held in the hand without a handle, and used 
for breaking or bruising, to the chipped and flaked 
flints used as sharp chisels or arrow heads or spear 
heads. Man’s real constructive - effort, however, 
could not begin until he had ceased to ^vandcr in 
search of a precarious livelihood. The word “ to 
build ” has been traced to a Sanskrit equivalent 
bhit, which means to be in the sense of something 
steady and fixed. In other words, the industries 
became possible only when a site for human 
habitations had been chosen. 

And since the first sites were often in un-irrigated 
land, many of the earliest dwellings were built on 
piles. Moreover, for reasons of safety and as a 
precaution against the attacks of ^vild beasts as 
well as the attacks of hostile tribes, whole villages, 
known as lake dwellings, were constructed in the 
water. In the lakes of Africa as well as of 
Switzerland, in Borneo and in the Pacific islands, 
on the Amazon and on the Po, houses of the same 
kind erected on piles have been discovered, 
together with t}q)ical implements of the Early 
Stone Age, the Late Stone Age, and the Age of 
Bronze and Copper. But such dwellings were 
elaborate and even sumptuous compared with 
those of a less advanced stage of civilization. 

Even as late as the second century before our 
era, numerous European tribes were still nomadic 
or semi-nomadic, and lived in wagons. Others 
lived in dug-outs in which the entire family 
and its cattle took refuge. The human inmates 


descended by a ladder or climbing pole, while the 
cattle entered through lateral shafts. When huts 
were built they were usually of circular shape, 
and the door was in the roof. Here, again, wc sec 
a precaution against enemies, animal and human. 
There w'cre no windows. The occupants entered 
their houses by means of a ladder, wliich was 
pulled up after them. And this oldest form of 
house appears in Babjdonia as well as in Europe. 
A story in the Vendidad, the Leviticus of the 
Persians, enables us to understand the frail, 
tent-like eharucter of early human habitations. 
A Persian died at some distance from his house, 
and the question arose w'hethcr the corjise should 
be carried to the house or the house to the corpse. 

Let us now ask whiXt had hajqx'ncd in the human 
world between the era when mankind w'ere 
dwelling isolated in their " funnel pits " or crouch- 
ing for shelter behind a mere wind screen of 
branches or palm-leaves, and the era when vast 
populations were congregated within the walls of 
planned cities like Babj’lon, Nineveh, and Pcrsepolis. 
hlillenniums sejiarated the rude efforts of 
primitive builders from the great achievements of 
Babylonian, AssjTian, Persian, Egyptian, and 
Aegean architTCts. And yet the advance in the 
technical equipment of building was cxtremt'ly 
slow. Stone tools were still being used long 
after prehistoric limes, although sucli tools were 
supplemented in Asia and .Africa by certain 
implements of copper and bronze. Iron came 
only late, and was at first so precious that it was 
worn as an ornament. Nevertheless, immense 
structures like the Pj'ramids of Egypt and the 
Babylonian and Assjnrian palaces were raised. 
Instead of clay cabin or fragile hut, it had bi'conu* 
possible to build at Pcrsepolis splendid edifices, 
some of whose great blocks of madde arc still 
standing on ’’ the throne of Jam.shyd.” 

Later, there arose in Rome, as a proof of imperial 
extravagance, the Golden House of Nero, with its 
endless gardens, to defray the cost of which Italy 
and all the provinces were taxed. Instead, too, 
of the first rude idol set up in the wind and rain 
it had become possible to raise the culos.s:il tc‘m]des 
of Thebes, linked by avenues of sphinxes and 
dominated on both sides of the Nile by the great 
obelisks with their tops shecithcd in bright metal 
to catch the ra3rs of the rising and the setting .sun. 
Wc shall take a random glance at a few of the 
remains of antiquity in order to point out the 
connexion between such public monuments and 
the social conditions out of which they arose. 

It is possible that early writers, like Herodotus 
(484-425 B.C.), may have exaggerated the dimensions 
of the walls of Babylon (see pp. 365-378), but of 
their immense height and width no excavator has 
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the tradition which had gathered round the building 
of this gigantic monument. He informs us that 
hundreds of thousands of slaves were employed 
in the work, that ten years were required to make 
the road from the quarries to the site and twenty 
years for the construction of the p3n:amid. Lastly, 
in order to emphasise the vast scale on which 
ancient structures were designed, let us remind 
ourselves that the Colosseum at Rome 
accommodated at least 50,000 spectators. 

In this brief sketch we have tried to catch only 
a glimpse of man's progress as a builder. At 
first shelterless, he searched for a mere roof to 
cover him from the stoim. During thousands of 
years he was content with the frailest structures. 
Tlien he continued to add to his tool-chest, and 


building operations. We see, for example, one 
of the colossal winged bulls which flanked the 
entrance of an Ass}rrian palace being moved from 
the quarry to the point of emplacement. Gangs 
of slaves, superintended by slave drivers, with 
their riave whips, are towing the flat-bottomed 
boat with its freight along the river tow-path, 
towards the unloading quay, where, by means of 
levers and hawsers and an inclined plane, they 
raise the immense block to its destined site. 

Similar scenes were enacted during thousands of 
years throughout the area of ancient civilization. 
In his pride, Sennacherib boasts in one of his 
inscriptions, " According to my heart’s desire I 
built a palace of alabaster and cedar." But in 
all such undertakings countless thousands of 



WHOLE ARMIES OF MEN FOR THE SERVICE OF A GRAVEN IMAGE 
1 Mis n all-pdiiitini;, fiom a grotto at tl Beishch, for all its quaint lack of perspective, characteiistic of Egyptian ait, gives a vivid 
picture of the man-ponci iilucli the Egyptians threw into the erecting of their monuments. A colossus is being transported from 
the quaiLics ; four rons of forty-thico men each are dragging it. soldiers guard it, workmen bear tools, a man stands on the sled 
and pours oil bcfoic it, and finally an overseer stands on the knees of the statue and gives the " chanty,” clapping his bands in time. 

From ** Anolant rarpt,** by WIlUBHe 


was at length able to erect immense and durable 
buildings. But it was by means of collective 
labour that lie achieved these results. Families 
had fused into tribes, and tribes into nations, and 
nations had acquired territorj' and wealth. There 
are only three waj’S in which labour can be 
organized : (i) by compulsion , (a) by contract ; 
and (3) by association In the first case we have 
the great .slave system of the past, in the second 
the modern institution of hired labour, in the third 
the communist plan. 

In antiquity, there no doubt existed a small 
minority of free artisans, but the great working- 
class who carried out the vast building schemes to 
which we have referred were owned as slaves by the 
state. In the series of sculptured slabs from 
Nineveh ive are provided with a realistic picture 
of ancient methods of transport of material and of 


slaves were used up, and in order to fill their jdaces 
and to obtain new captives fre^ wars were waged. 
When, therefore, we look at the remains of the 
great structures of antiquity it is weU to 
remember those dim, anon}mious, wageless gener- 
ations by whose massed labour they were raised. 

Moreover, since servile labour was employed in 
all the subsidiary trades and occupations — among 
the potters, the weavers, the dyers, the goldsmiths, 
the stone carvers, sculptors, and painters, in the 
silver mines of Attica, &e copper mines of Cyprus 
and Sinai, the iron, salt, and sulphur mines of 
Persia, in Caucasian naphtha pits and the ruby 
mines of Bactria, in the marble quarries of Greece, 
and the brickfields of Babylon, in short, in all the 
arts and crafts that lie behind civilization — ^we shall 
not hesitate to consider the slaves as the real 
Wonder Workers of the Past. 











The Wonder Cities. XV. 


Carthage, the Gruel Queen of the Seas 

By the Editor 

With phetognph* by Crtti, Pun, and « reitontion by M Paul Audar 


r ERE can haidly be a more striking lesson 
in the vanity of human wishes than is 
afforded by a visit to Carthage in the 
twenty-first century after Scipio the Younger 
had carried out the behest of the Roman Senate 
and utterly destroyed the Phoenician city which, 
even then, after suffering two long and disastrous 
wars with Rome, was still the richest of all the 
world's communities, and held nearly one milhon 
inhabitants. 

Carthage! What virions of opulent pride, of 
thronging streets and bustling quays I What 
suggestions of despotic power, of pagan abomina- 
tions, the mere name can raise in the mind of any- 
one who has at least a nodding acquaintance with 
history I The Roman Carthage that rose over the 
ashes of the destroyed Phoenician metropolis 
became in its day also a wonder city of commerce 
and of art, probably no less magnificent than its 
Pimic predecessor, though it is to the life of the 
latter that the mind will most recur at mention of 
the name. 

To-day you can take an electric train from the 
Avenue Jides Ferry in Tunis and, cutting straight 
across the shallower water of the lagoon upon an 
embankment built ivithin recent years, anive in 
about half an hour at 
the seaside suburb of 
Carthage, where many of 
the officials of the new 
Roman Empire which 
France has established 
in North Africa have 
their pleasant little villas. 

It is indeed an odd sight, 
when steaming through 
the Lake of Timis to- 
wards the narrow channel 
at Goletta, to note the 
crowded cars of residents 
returning to their homes 
at Carthage after the 
day's round in busy 
T unis , which is not one- 
fourth the size of ancient 
Carthage. 

When you first come 


to this scat of vanished empire and stand upon 
the Byisa hiU, where once was the mighty citadel 
and the splendid temple to Esmun, you might 
be moved to mirth, as was Herbert Spencer on 
observing a man bathing in the sea To know 
that this naked creature had conquered the world 
was a laughable thought to the philosopher, and 
to believe that this agreeable little jumble of 
white seaside villas, set in green gardens by the 
riiining rvaters of the gulf, was once the gorgeous 
city of Carthage, that the circuLtr pond and the 
square one beyond it wcie once its far-famed 
naval and mercantile harbours, is no less food for 
mirth — and melancholy 

Despite generations of excavation, so little has 
been recovered from the site of Carthage that it 
might all be contained within one museum of no 
immoderate dimension The remains that arc 
definitely of the pre-Roman Carthage w'ould 
make a few truck-loads only. The dcstroyci did 
his work well, and in later yeais the city became 
the quarry from which modern Tunis was built, 
even many of its marble columns and plinths being 
taken across tlie sea to decorate the villas of 
Southern Italy. 

Since there is so little of material Carthage that 
the eye ran rest upon, 
we must tuiii to the his- 
torians to rebuild in 
some sort the wonder 
city whose " great sinful 
streets " ran down thtie 
where those httle gardens 
smile, and up here to the 
Byisa, where arc many 
little excavations, bits of 
comfii'ld, the handsome 
modem cathedral built 
by Cardinal Lavigorie, 
the museum named after 
him, and also the chapel 
to St Louis of France, 
who died here during the 
Seventh Crusade in 1270 
When a breeding moth 
is caught and pinned, 
rile will often pour out 
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Carthaginians rose supreme in war and trade 
above their neighbouring fellow-countrymen, any 
strong invading foreign army was certain of the 
support of the " Old City," Utica, originally 
colonised from Sidon and lying in a weak position 
northward of the “ New City.” 

But after overcoming the older settlements, in 
trade, shipping and warfare, the men of Carthage 
were hardened and tempered into an imperial race. 
Profiting b}' the Greek pressure upon the Sidonian 
and Tyrian merchant seamen, they took over 
the Sicilian and other settlements of the mother 
cities, and by continuous intrigues and desultory 
skirmishes with the onward-moving Greeks, they 
revived the old, declining island trading-stations. 


of property insurance. Then it was that the trading 
city assumed the majestic appearance that ancient 
historians and modem excavators have combined 
so successfully to depict. 

The central part of Carthage was the low, 
walled hill, known as Bosra, or the fort, but called 
by the Greeks Byrsa. It grew into the sacred, 
magnificent citadel of the city. On the mainland 
side it was strengthened by three remarkable 
ramparts, stretching across the breadth of the 
peninsula, as far as the northern sea-marshes. 

The outermost wall was about seven feet thick, 
forty-five feet high, and flanked at equal distances 
of two hundred feet by high towers. Behind it were 
two similar walls. Tlie extraordinary feature was 



KEY TO THE ARCHEOLOGICAL RESTORATION OF CARTHAGE 
listed upnn tho • prv rlear desenption left by the Roman histonan, Appian, the restoration of Carthai;r by M. Aucler on pages 
t?*'* ®37^ iiiav be rTgarded as archaKilogically sound and in harmonv with the results of latest excavations. Lacking exact details 
of the exterior ajipearnnce of the temples of Baal (Apollo) Tanit (Astarte or Aphrodite) and Esmun (ASsculapius), the artist has 
maeniouslv chosen his field of view so that none or these, nor the Foium, would c^l for definition. 

B} pemimioii of tlia Publiiher, II Oh. DeloBraTo. Fario 


In the plain, dowmright European fashion of forcing 
a decision, the Greeks offered pitched battles for 
Sicily, and often won their battles, but they did not 
win the island. Finally, under Agathodes of 
Syracuse, the leading Greek colonists threw an 
army into .\frica, ravaged the Carthaginian land for 
three years, and returned with huge booty. 

The Greeks, however, remained adventurers, 
while the Semites of Carthage continued to act as 
keen, watchful, patient, and industrious bfisiness 
men. They disliked war, and therefore wished for no 
empire. Especially did they fear their own vic- 
torious commanders. In fact, their aversion to 
imperial conquests was based on their dread of 
the rise of an emperor of their own stock. They 
did not care to expend money in fully fortifying 
their dty until Agathodes showed them, in 312 b.c., 
that strong, systematic defences were the best form 


that these triple defences formed one gigantic 
mass of vaulted masonry. In the underground part 
was built stabling, with fodder storehouses, for 
three hundred elephants. On the storey above were 
stables and provision lofts for four th ousand horses, 
while barracks for four thousand cavalrymen and 
tw'enty thousand infanti3mien were attached. 
The connecting hill dtadel, with its wide, castled 
walls, battlemented parapets, and ranges of arched 
recesses on the inner side above the large open 
courtyard, hdd a temple to the god of healing, 
Esmun (£sculapius), under whose protection was 
gathered the vast store of mflitaiy armaments. 

Down from the dtadd. to the market-place 
ran three streets, skilfully designed as defensive 
approaches. The houses were six storeys high, 
each like a stronghold, and they so overhung the 
steep, ravine-like way that men with plankg could 
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cross from side to side, and from roof to roof. By 
the market-place, built on the level shoreland 
and containing the temple of Baal (Apollo), was 
the stately Senate House, and behind was the 
wonder and mystery of Carthage — the secret of her 
naval supremacy and her last resource in peril 
Secrecy was the master characteristic of this 
Semite Queen of the Mediterranean Her enormous 
wealth rested on secret technical processes in 
manufcictures, secret trading-stations in the 
outlands, from the Sudan to the Baltic, secret 
mines of useful and precious metals, secret overland 
and sea routes, secret details of pilotage and 
navigation, and secret armies. But above all 
in importance was the hidden instrument of her 
command of the sea — the navy. 


colonnade that connected with the strong, high, 
outer wall and bid from view both the navy and the 
huge stores of constructional material ready for 
building new fleets. By means of trumpets, the 
offleers of the High Admiral controlled the work 
of the dockyard hands, and directed, in time ot 
war, preparations for action. Always, when 
Carthage was seen from the sea, she appeared to be 
without a guarding naval force. 

£^'en for merchant sliips of importance the great 
lagoon of Tunis was not used. From the Cothon 
a narrow channel ran southward into a mercantile 
harbour, 1,396 ft. long and i,o6b It. wide. Here 
trading vessels unloaded into large warehouses 
and shipped cargoes for export, all goods lemaining 
secure from raiders. The sea entrance was but 





THE ANCIENT QUEEN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN AS THE TOURIST OF TO-DAY MAY SEE HER 
It IS inteFebtine to compare this photoi;raph ot the site ol CaithaRe«ith the hnp restoration of the Phoenii i.iii city «linnii on i>a,;es 
636 and 637, a Key to which appean on page 638. The onginal site of the naval and commercial harboui ), althoiiBb eicatly restriclcil 
by the silting erf tile land, ia etui, as this proves, easily distinguishable Fiom this cirmlar pond the once mighty and ail con 

quenng naval power of the Caithagiuiaus was wielded. 


In the stretch of sand below the market-place 
and the Senate House slaves had been set to 
excavate a vast waterway, 1,066 ft. wide, running 
in cup-like shape round a circular island. It was 
called the diinking-cup, or Cothon. Upon the 
island was erected a palace-fortress for the High 
Admiral, with a platform tower from which he 
could watch all that happened on the circle of 
water beneath his gaze, and discern every move- 
ment of shipping on the outer sea approaches to the 
city. Round his circular naval harbour were 
separate docks for two hundred and tvrenty war- 
ships, extending in size to three-tier and five-tier 
rowing gallqfs, with great metal beaks for ramming 
enemy vessds. Fronting each dodc were two Ionic 
nolnmna, supporting the magnificent circular 


70 ft broad, and could be quickly closed by chains 
It was the only water-gate by which warships as 
well as trade ships could dcpiart andietuin A 
long, mighty sea-wall, extending along the city 
front by the edge of the tidcless sea, prevented 
any direct storming attack by landing parties from 
a hostile fleet. On the promontory, where the sea- 
wall ended, wras a lighthouse, and beyond, by the 
northern end of the pieninsula, was a large sacred 
burial place, that was, long afterwards, to give 
the modem world glimpises of the workaday life 
of the secretive masters ^ the seas. 

The wfay in which the water supply of the aty 
was arranged wras characteristic of Semite caution. 
In a hiUade, about a quarter of a mUe from the 
citadel, were eighteen vaulted, underground 




SOUVENIRS OF PUNIC AND ROMAN CARTHAGE: BEAUTIFUL SCULPTURES RECOVERED FROM THE RUINS 

Both of these are to be seen in the museum at Carthage, that on the left being the singulariy chaiming eover for the satowhagus of 
a Phoenician priestess. She is represented in a long tunic, the body, from the waist down, veiled with two freely-carvea vulture's 
wings, while in the right hand she holds a pigeon, and in the left a sacrificial vessel. Egyptian and Greek influence appear in this 
aculptuie, which still bears traces of the onginal paints with which it was coloured. On the right is a statue ot Abundance, one of 
the pieces of Roman sculpture which the ezcavations have yielded, and typical of thousimds which adamed the later Roman city. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE "SMALLER CISTERNS" AS THEY APPEARED AFTER EXCAVATION 
One of the moot points in the archaeology oi C<uth ige i< the ongin. of these cisterns, which can only be icgarded as *' small " by 
contrast with the senes of still larger ones erected by the Romans on the opposite side of the Diisa hiU to receive the waters of the 
sisty miles aqueduct which they earned from Zaeliouan bevond tne Lake of lunis The civtcins here shown weic most piobahly 
made by the Phmnlcians for the storage of rainwater, kf any of the dwelling houses were tmiiibhed with tlirir own pnvate ustems. 


reservoirs ot cement, each about loo ft long by 20 ft. 
wide, with 17 ft of collected rainwater A narrow 
gallery, running through the hillside, allowed the 
inspectors to walk beneath the surface along the 
great cisterns In the later Roman days, mountain 
torrents were brought into the streets by means of 
a great aqueduct, 60 miles long, parts of which are 
standing to-day outside Tunis 

Of temples and shrines, there was one of the 
nchest collections in tlie world The Carthaginians 
were business-like in religious matters as well as in 
mundane afiairs For them the keen, practical way 
to universal success was to gather the idols of all 
the powerful nations they encountered, and so 
envelop the city with alien as well as native spirit 
influences Having been frequently worsted in 
battle by the Sicilian Greeks, they took in their 
own victones many of the flnesl pieces of sacred 
sculpture of the Hellenes, until their city became 
a living museum of Hellenic masterpieces A few 
of their best men acquired a Greek temper of mind, 
but this was a dangerous quality. The mass of 
commoners and merchant piinccs remained, in spite 
of their subtle, practical intelligence, humbly 
attached to tlie old Canaamte worship of the 
sun-god, Baal, and the moon-goddess, Astarte. 

According to tradition, Baal, the spirit of fire, 
was throned in the antique state temple, and 
brought out into the court of sacrifice in days when 
the dty was in danger. Represented as a gigantic 
bull-headed man, with outstretched, apparently 


friendly arms, he asked, so his powerful pnest- 
hood always held, foi the most precious oSerings 
from his people. Young boys of unblemished body, 
heirs of the noblest families, were brought to him 
and placed in his arms. The arms yvere fiery hot, 
from a fire kindled within the hollow bronze image, 
and from their sloping length each victim fell into 
a furnace, his screams bemg drowned by a tumult 
of instruments, and roaiing chants from the priests, 
gaslimg themselves to bleed for Baal, and from the 
maddened crowd I 

The temple of Astarte in Carthage, beautiful in 
structure, gorgeous in ornament, and gay with 
lovely girl devotees, was as debasing an element in 
the national life as was the aivful shrine of Baal 
The noblewoman of pure, gracious aspect who 
served as high priestess, and the dignified, hand 
some man of gentle birth who acted as high 
priest, were the diiectors of rites foul beyond 
description. 

The goddess, who was better known in the city 
under the name of Tamt than under the primitive 
name, was gloriously chaste in her best figures — 
resembling a woman archangel, with long wings of 
gold, blue, and crimson, folding round her body 
and crossing above her bare, exquirite feet. As the 
female principle of fertility, she had noble aspects, 
such as the goddess of wedded love and good 
farming, but these were smothered in abominations, 
the general practice of which served but to 
poison the source of life. 
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GODS AND MEN OF ANCIENT CARTHAGE 


The two w ued figures in the top roH represent Baal Haman, a blend ot the onginal sun god and the Atncan Ammon, known m 
Egypt as Amen Ra In Cartha^ itself he ranked next to Tani^ but elsewhere in the Carthaginian worid he was the supreme deity 
Below are recumbent figures trom Carthaginian sarcoph^ the one on the left is of a princely member of one of the Great 
Councils of Carthage The terra cotta beads on toe n^t are sralnable mdicationa of facial types and rtmttmmm 
Fran V iiSl Lavlgcr « * B Lorou Parts sad Fsrrot st (Qupiw L Art a nseWs * 
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The old nobility lived outside the city on large 
estates worked by serf labour, and seldom engaged 
in trade. From them came most of the judges, 
whose office ongmally resembled that of the 
judges of early Israel. Elected in pairs, the judges 
still nommally ruled, but their real power had been 
taken by a House of twenty senators In turn the 
senators had become stately shado\is, representing 
the old landed nobihty, and an assembly of one 
hundred and four Icadmg merchants, aclivcly 
working m the mterests of the large busmess 
plutocracy, and known as " The Hundred," 
formed the real governing body. 

Backing these new men to a considerable 
extent were the commoners These had lost all 
direct political rights in exchange for a comfortable 
livdihood. " The Hundred " kept them contented, 
with abundant fcxid and amusements, as the 
emperors of Rome kept their plebeians For the 
more stimng spirits there were good commercial 
careers, and profitable positions m the navy and 
army, m which ahens had to be overseen, and 
marme and naval jobs 

The subtle, Semitic method of letting the living 
waste of war fall upon alien soldiery ivas advanced 
by the aid of skdful diplomacy. 

The men of Carthage were clever I Hard, 


yet fie\ible, stubborn, yet persuasive; super- 
stitious, yet cold and logical , cautious by habit, 
splendidly adventurous by impulse, they were a 
strange mixture of good and evil qualities They 
explored the Atlantic coast fiom the Equator to the 
icefields of the Arctic , they invented the scientific 
system of farming, and m seamanship wen* 
unequalled until the coming of the Vikings The 
record of man} of their achiiw cments is lost 
with their literature, of which not an ongmal 
fragment sur\ivcd the destniction of their city 
The Carthagimans were unworthy of so great a 
man as Hannibal, who would have destioyed Rome 
at the outset of her imperial expansion had he been 
loyally supjported by his fellow countrymen But 
he was discouraged and hampered by them, for 
the great men of the state dreaded his victorious 
return as emjieror of a Greater Carthage, with 
Rome as his vassal, and they so schemed that 
Hannibal, after aU his amazing achievements in 
Italy, was m the end to be a fugitive from Caithaqe, 
and his beloved motherland little bettci than the 
vassal of Rome The iich men of Carthage weie 
well enough pleased to be left with their gorgeous 
homes and splendid estates and their still opulent 
city, but terrible and well dcseived was the ulti- 
mate fate m store for them and for Carthage. 
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Breaking the treaty of submissive peace on a 
light pretext, the Romans landed agam in Africa, 
and demanded that all weapons and machmes of 
defence should be delivered Humbly the Car- 
thagmians obeyed They were then told that their 
::ity was to be destroyed, but tnat they might 
build another town at a distance of ten miles from 
the coast Even to these let mis the plutocracy 
despairingly submitted But not so the disarmed 
|H.oplt They killed the men who had counselled 
submission muidercd every Italian in the city, and 
broke the images of the gods that had foisaken 
them Closing the gates, men and women worked 
elay and night for,|mg new weapons and building 
a fleet, while the Roman army waited until the 
appart,ntly hopelLss fren 7 v ceased 
When the troops approached, great was their 
surprise to find that the walls were manned and 
armed with new engines ot war A regular 
siege was undertaken and so severe weie the 
Rom in losses from salhes, ambushes end pestilence 
that for two years it seemed likely that Carthage, 
by hei mad courage, ivould escape But a young 
Roman general bearing the name of the Scipio 
Icimily by whom he had been adopted, after 
mother spell of failures, at last earned the mei- 
eantili and na\ al harbours By six da5rs of fighting, 
mass.icres, and biirnmg in the nairow chmbmg 
streets, he reached the citadel which, aftei some 


50,000 natives suirendered, was held to Uie death 
by nme hundred Roman deserters The treasures 
of art were removed, and every building was 
leselled, and a plough driven ovei the ground 
With few exceptions, the mhabitants surviving 
the butchery and burning were sold as slaves 
Such was the end of the histone city m the 
year 146 BC A new aty was afterwards planned by 
Csesar, and arose under Augustus as the capital 
of Northern Afnca, and after servmg as a centre of 
African Chnstiamty, with St Augustine, TertuUian 
and L3rpnan eminent among its orthodox leaders, 
the old curse of party strife fell upon the new 
city, and so weakened it that the heretics assisted 
the Vandal mvaders When the Byrantme general 
Belisanus recoveied it, the sectarians finally 
opened the way for the Saracen attack m a D 698, 
and the second Carthage went up m flames over the 
vanished ruins of the ancient rival of Rome 
As I stood in one of the excavations on the slope 
of the Byrsa and looked up from an ancient 
Phcenician tomb to the foundations of a Roman 
house that had been built above it, I reflected that 
the builders of the Roman house and those who 
came to live within it had probably no notion of 
what lay below them , Phoemcian Carthage would 
be moie dim and distant to them than it is to us 
to-day two thousand years afterward What an 
instillment of histoiy is the spade I 



CtNERARV URNS ARE THE COMMONEST FEATURE OF THE MUSEUM AT CARTHAGE TO-DAY 
I he VI itoi will probiblv be tdd a temble storv of the homd practices of the Pbccnicians in sacnficinE their children to Bai^ and 
tilt'* sill ill vt ne ciski ts w ill be pom ted out to him as the receptacles for the bones of the little victims Fhey are really evidence 
Ot the Kiin'in (Ustoin of cremation, ind have Ijocii recoveted in immense numbeis from the necropolis at Carthaise. where, after tne 
1 limnician remains bad been reino\cdt the Roman colooibts deposited their own emeraiy 




GLAZED HA RE AND POTTERY EROM THE GOLDEN AGE OE ASSYRE/ 

!■ toe bottom row arc three glazed pots tmin tmiilx ui Nhunid, ot cMirau* toriii, inil im.iiiihitiims (iccor.iiimi the {loitei's • i oi :i><t x tn u 

have been held in •^ucli repute m Assyria J:« I'lsewhei-e. Alimv on the left an* two iramneiiN repre'si ittiiiir |i(it i t tin 

of a Statue of a kiiut or Und. th«' iip[>er boiiij ol clay ami ilu* lower of t*iiiiiiiel. On the riu'lil i** .1 |»>rtioii •>! .1 paintt il lit-n k, u\-j. I.m ,1 

ehalieo. u* ri<»iir si libation after liiintm;;, followiil by .in attend. nil b'siniii; liix All 

Trorti launMt’* *’ ^mvlnrflt^ «/ A'luri^A." 




Ancient Arts and Crafts. VI. 


The Arts in Babylonia and Assyria 

By Lewis Spence, p.rjv.i. 

Author of “Myth! and Ledendt of Babylonia and Atayria '* 

jt CONSIDERABLE amoutii of tuaterial for the slitdv of Assyrian ami Babylowan Art will 
also befottud tn the two chapters enliUed “ The Splendours of Nineveh and Khorsabad ” and 
** Babylon the Great " ; btit in the following chapter Mr. Spence ably sums up the artistic genius of the 
whole race of whom those cities were the crown and the glory, la fAiv connexion the at tide on " Ur. 
the Ctfy of the Flood " should also be mentioned, for it must be boi ne in mind that the Sumerians played 
the same part in the aesthetic history of the land as the “ Myeeneans " in the culture of Greece. Reference 
may also be made to the chapters on other Mesopotamian cities — Kish, Susa, etc . — Editor. 


T was foimerly the fa^ion to regard early 
European artistic development as having 
received its only impetus from Egypt. But 
although it is abundantly clear that Nilotic art 
influenced every department of modern craftsman- 
^p, the debt which European artists and artisans 
owe to their Chaldean forerunners is not so widely 
recognized as aesthetic 
justice demands. 

Egyptian influence upon 
Babylonian - Assyrian art 
itsdf was comparatively 
late and indirect, fluding 
its way into Mesopotamia 
through the agency of the 
Aramaeans of Palestine. By 
the time it appeared, indeed, 

Mesopotamian art had 
achieved that individuality 
and distinctiveness which is 
tlie outcome of prolonged 
racial effort within a gis’en 
environment. To whatever 
period nr school we turn in 
the artistic chronicles of 
Chaldea we never fail to 
discover in its productions 
the unmistakable evidences 
of aesthetic unity. But that 
it was not without its own 
influential abilities is shown 
by the sway it exercised 
over the early art of Greece. 

The frieze of the Parthenon 
is merely a more up-to-date 
Assyrian frieze, its prancing 
horses might have been 
stabled behind the palace of 
Ashurbanipal fAssurbanipal), 
or its low reliefs might 


have been cut in the alabaster of Mosul. 
So it is with the lesser crafts of Europe. When 
Byzantium and Morocco flooded Europe with their 
artistic gifts, they gave not of their own, but 
out of the treasure-house of old Babylon, so that 
there is not one artistic process known to the 
modem world but derives in a measure from some 
Babylonian prototype. 

The people of Babylon 
were artistically inclined, 
if heavily shackled by 
tradition. Only it is clear 
that they practised art not 
for art's sake, like the 
Greeks, but for the glori- 
fication of their gods and 
kings. Their effort, as a 
whole, was surpas.sed by 
that of Egypt, luit in some 
departments, such as the 
bas-relief and the ad.ipta- 
tion of artistic motifs to 
the products ot industry, 
they seem to have out- 
stripped their African con- 
temporaries. and, if the 
sculpture ol Mesopotamia 
cannot compare with that 
of Egj’pt in d<'licacy and 
dignity, it is by no means 
inferior to it in the qualities 
of hdelity and movement. 

But the Chaldean sculptors 
were badly hampered by the 
sumptuary customs of their 
race, who, unlike the Greeks 
and Egyptians, considered 
it shameful to appear unclad. 
This custom probably had 
its origin in the capricious 
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PORTRAITURE ABOUT 2600 B.C. 
Limestone figure of a Sumerian royal personage, or 
pnesOy offidal, who belonged to our of the non- 
Semlttc families which rngned at Lagash about asoo 
B.C. .Similar statues have been recovered during 
the excavations at Ur 

Bjr permlulon of the TruiUw of tho Biiiwh Hufeoai 
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nature of loceil climatic conditions, in which a 
scorching sun was frequently accompanied by 
biting winds. The heavy and luxurious cloaks 
and mantles in which the Chaldeans wrapped 
themselves rendered a vogue of the nude in art 
imposidble, and thus gave the sculptor no oppor- 
tunity for the representation of' that most noble 
of all subjects, the human form divine. 

Thus cut off from that anatomical study of the 
human body which is the basis of artistic excellence, 
the Babylonian sculptor, like the sdioolboy with 
slate and pencil, too often composed his figures as 
though they consisted of garments to which heads, 
arms, and legs had been fortuitously attached. 
The body is nearly alwa37S much too squat and 
disproportionate. The unclothed parts are exag- 
gerated in their muscular development and hirsute 


adornments. Kings and priests are depicted as 
of herculean niould, and the meticulous decoration 
of their beards must make the modern hairdresser 
grieve that he did not keep a booth in Nineveh. 

But Chaldean, and especially Ass 3 Tian, sculpture 
had a documentary as well as an artistic side. 
The series of bas-i^iefs with whidi the walls of 
the palaces were covered were chronicles as well 
as works of art. The sculptor illustrated the 
political events of his time. When he dealt with 
groups or processions he was capable of inspiring 
them with a certain rh 3 rthm and dignity, but his 
treatment of such themes sadly lacks variety, and 
has only too often the repetitive and monotonous 
appearance of a motif in stencil. 

The medium in which he works invariably reacts 
upon the labours of the artist. In general the 
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EQUINE FLEETNESS AND LEONINE STRENGTH FIXED FOR EVER iN STONE 
By tbg tune of Asburbanipal the hecatombs of himself and of his hunting ancestors seem so to have reduced the numb r of lions in tin, 
dulnet that it was found necessary to fetch imported specimens fiom the south and keep them in cages a^ im«t the d i\ of the hunt 
The upper register of this dab from his reign depicts horsemen oS nith bow and arrow to the chise mid the lowti n lion btu g 
ndeaseil horn its timber cage by an attendant, who stands ibove protected (s imewhat inadeq latUy 1 ) by a guile 

Photo bj permlkvlM of Uio TriitMO of the Srltloli Xiumub 
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SYMBOLIC EMBROIDERIES ON THE UPPER PART OF A KING’S ROBE 
rhe elaborate decoration on the robes of kinra shonn in the bos reliefs appear to have been in the nature of embroidenes on a wooUen 
garment rather than chasings on a breast plate In this example from the mound at Nimrud the recumng motif is the sacred tree 
flanked by ivin^ figures — pnests in ceremonial dress or more probablv genii In the centre is a beardless win^ figure «ith a chalice 

and m the border above a heraldic group of a kneeling figure with homed cap giasping by the hind lee two hons, which, in turn, are 
attackmg bulls Around is a lih and fir-cone border, and below are the chased bandies of two daggers worn by the king 

From LsiorSo *'lCoDumeaU or niDOTota" 


sculptors of Babylonia employed stone of extra- were plentiful. Alabaster, in which most of the 

ord^ty hardness — basalt, dionte, or dolente, Assyrian friezes were carved, occurs in great 

the only varieties procurable But in Assyria quantities in the neighbourhood of Nineveh It 

easily-cut stones, sudi as alabaster and limestone, is a sulphate of chalk, soft, but susceptible of a 
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high polish. This accounts for the comparative 
rarity of the bas-relief in the more southerly 
region and for its profusion among the ruins of 
.\ssyria. But the very tractability of the material 
in which he wrought frequently betra3red the 
Assyrian sculptor, and his friezes too often display 
an extraordinary combination of incisiveness and 
looseness of treatment. His cliisel, it would seem, 
has been driven with a stroke at once virile and 
hasty. The yielding alabaster tempted his hand, 
and insensibly he was led to over-accent and 
exaggerate his effects. 

Tike all early artists he began with the repre- 
sentation of profiles, and maintained his preference 
for these almost to the end. He had not pro- 
gressed far when he essa}red sculptures in the 
round, but this attempt he soon departed from.' 
He e.Ycelled in the bas-relief, in figures which stood 
out from the bed with a frankness which in places 
approaches the round, occasionally reinforcing his 
relief with a shallow incised outline. Most of his 
work is in one plane only, a mode which makes 
for dignity of design if also for monotony. He 
never employed tho.se devices which seem to get 
rid of the bed or ground, nor destroyed the 
wonderful sharpness of his conception by the 
unnecessary introduction of planes. Of perspec- 
tive and foreshortening he was sublimely un- 
aware, and this ignorance saved him from the 


grand error of those Renaissance schods vbo 
made of the bas-relief an excuse for supported 
statuary’. 

The colossal figures of lions and winged bulls 
which guarded the gates of city and palace are, on 
the other hand, a compromise between low relief 
and the round. At the first glance they appear 
to be true statues, but a side-view reveals the fact 
that only the forepart of the animal stands apart 
from the block out of which it is carved, for the 
soft alabaster wtts much too yielding to support 
their bulk otherwise. They have five legs, so that 
they may always present four to the eye. With the 
figures of animals the .Assyrian sculptor was more 
successful than with those of men. He saw them 
as they were, and modelled them accordingly. 

Babylonian sculpture was to that of Assyria 
what the Greek art of Pheidias and Praxiteles was 
to the Alexandrian and Graeco-Roman schools. 
The softer medium in which the .\ssyrian worked 
lent to his productions a greater delicacy than 
that to which the Chaldeans ever attained, and a 
certain elegance overspread his compositions as a 
whole. But in the early sculptures of Babylonia, 
such as the famous statues of Gudea, governor of 
Lagash, the modelling is more natural and more 
sincere. In a word, the Babylonian sculptor 
studied human anatomy and his pupil, the Assyrian, 
tended either to neglect or exaggerate it. 



CELESTIAL CONFLICT CARVED ON TEMPLE WALLS AT NIMRUD 


FlanMne the doorway to the small temple of Eniirta at NImrud, these reliefs represent the conflict of Ashur with Ti&mat. Ashur 
was thehero-god of Assyria, and corresponded to Mardlik in Babylonia ; he was chosen bv the other gods to defend them against 
Um primeval dragon-goridess who had planned to destroy them. After a long struggle he lulled her and formed heaven and earth of 
her body. Ashur seems to wield the prototype of the Olympian thurulcrbolt ; the figure on the left is a priest. 
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ENAMELLED LION 3000 YEARS OLD 
liira (utta objcits, btiili a-< tlii-> lion, datiii,; from about the eleventh century B c., 
ncre olteii loated with a line vitituub jiaze or ciiaiiitl hnng to tones of blue or 
green. Objects to be glared were UbUally not baked <m hard ab other bucks or teira- 
cottas, m oidci that the gla/e might penetrate on vitn&catioa. 

Tlie Thoio by OlraadOD 


It can scarcely be said that the peoples of the 
ancient East painted in the sense that wc now 
employ the term But they revelled in colour- 
effects, and Ubi'cl them unsparingly in the decoration 
of interiors Their pigments were, for the most 
part, derived from natural earths and plants. 
The favourite hues were blue and 3rellow, the 
former being utilized for the rich backgrounds so 
characteristic of Babylonian painting and enamel- 
ling, while yellow served to give salicncy to figures 
and designs. A dark Eg]fptian red was also in 
use, but true reds are as rarely found as greens 
on the Chaldean palette, and only in rare instances 
are details reinforced by the agency of those 
touches of black and white the almost magical 
effect of which is so well understood and so 
skilfully employed by the modem decorative artist. 

The Babylonian painter sometimes obtained 


his blues from an oxide of copper 
mixed with a little lead. The 
yellow was an antimomate of lead 
mingled with a small proportion 
of tin, and now known as Naples 
yellow His white was an oxide 
of tin. Dark red was obtained 
from a sub-oxide of copper or from 
iron oxide. The whole palette, 
then, was strictly limited, consist- 
ing of some five oi six colours 
The painting of old Mesopotamia 
was purely decorative and in one 
plane. As with the devotees of 
modem New Art, the ancient painter 
refused to confine himself to the 
tints of nature, and employed those 
which he considered most suited 
to the general scheme of decoration 
Thus wc encounter on the walls of 
Khorsabad and Nimmd blue bulls 
and gryphons, yellow men and 
trees , in short, such unnatural 
colours and a technique of such 
conventional regularity as are to 
bo observed in certain ultra-modein 
wallpapeis and posters. For the 
modern designer, whether he is 
conscious of it or not, derives his 
entire ‘ bag of tricks ” from Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, and in the 
startling effects which meet us on 
every advertisement boarding wo 
can trace legacies of form and 
colour from the long-dead painters 
of Nineveh and Memphis 
Extensive as excavation has 
been in the soil of Mesopotamia, 
it has failed to unearth those 
hoards of gold and silver jewelry the discovery 
of which has done so much to awaken interest in 
Egyptian research. To account for their absence 
among the ruins is difficult. We can, of course, 
form a complete idea of Babylonian jewelry from 
that worn by the figures on the bas-reliefs. In 
the foundation of Sargon's palace at Nineveh wen 
found the remains of necklaces of camelian, jasper, 
sardon}o[, and amethyst cut in almost every con- 
ceivable shape. Kings wore necklaces every 
separate stone in whi^ had a precise symbohi 
ugnificance. But the massive bracelets which w( 
sec worn by gods and monarchs are usuall} 
unadorned chasing or appliqud work. Thi^ 
notwithstanding, the Asqnian jeweller was capable 
of lighter and more graceful designs. Slendei 
gold tubes, soldered by tte blow-pipe, and sepaiateo 
by beads or studs cast in moulds, were fa^onec' 
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PAINTED BRICKS THAT MADE BRIGHT AN ASSYRIAN PA LAC L 

In the uppnr ot the^e two painted bnck« from Nimrad \ello^ i^ the dominint noti md iti thi ir»««i i hiiio *<ul \« llo * uirt hiuc ««cr< 
the two uvounte colours nt the \ssjrnn artist obtumd iespe\ti\ilv tiom inMiiioni itt of l< id ind otidi of ciu A^iove, two 

kneeling bulls, outlines picked out in black tace e*rli 'Uhci Ixtvccn twr Inndb ot r mvintioi d design ind t lov m sri portion 
of a decorative fnere in which inUrtwmin,* hands sipirite hrnc^sui klc r*>tif** 'lUf* ihti with fir r ''m lili€» 

fmr* t ay d n Mnt tv ^ its at * in^lP* 







REALISTIC VISIONS OF THE HUNTING-FIELD IN THE DAYS OF A8HURBANIPAL 


Incidents fiam the mat hunt of AshurbanipaL Top, a maguificcntly proportioned male lion, heart and Innra transfixed by an arrow, 
vomits a wave of Uood and strains every ust muscle to himself fnm coUapsine. Below, a lioness riddled with arrows, one of 
which has shattered the spinal cord aborra the loins, barely drags her paralysed hlnd^inibs along the ground, yet roars defiance with 
her last breath. That the Assyrian artists should have carved these things so oxcolleiitljr well does them every credit ; that they 
delighted in carving them only goes to confirm an opinion of their race which its whole history forces upon us. 

Photoi ^ parnlnlMi of iho Truitooo of tho Briilob MttMum 
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into necklaces lor the great ladies of the Court, 
and from mould:> of serpentine which base been 
discovered we can rcconstiuct the fancr processes 
of the Chaldean ]ewellcrs art If he wished to 
make a solid earnng or othci nmiment he ran 
the molten metal into one of these moulds, and 
then gave sharpness to the design with the giavcr 
or chasing-tool But he frequentU ga\c a mere 
shell of gold or silver the appearance of sohdity 
by stamping the metal in succesal^elca^es or layers 
into the die with a punch or mallet 
Ivory, pearls, and mother of pearl entered largely 
mto the composition of Babylonian ]cweh\, but 
the chief glory of the Mebopotamian craftsmen 
were the wonderful engraved gems which have been 
found m such profusion. Herodotus was struck 


by the very general use made of seals and signets 
in the city of Babylon by all dasses 

" Every Babyloman," he says, had a seal ” 
It served him as a personal symbol, as a distinctive 
and unforgeable signature wrhich he could stamp 
on the clay documents employed for busmess 
purposes These seals were engiaved on chal- 
cedony, crystal, jasper, marble, agate, hematite, 
basalt, and a vanety of other stones, and there 
are indications that they were as much of the 
natme ot amulets as signets, the engraved pictures 
of gods and guardian germ mvesting them with a 
protective significance 

Thejf were ground into cylmdncal form so that 
they might be easily i oiled over the soft day on 
which letters, contracts, and other documents wrere 



CHASED BRONZE BOWL FROM THE PALACE OF A8HURNA8IRPAL 

discovered heaped together m a room of the North- 
Nunrud This pyticular example is embossed wii a flemer hke centre piece and three 
oo n ea n tn e nngi of freely uecutra animals — ^goats on the inside, bulls on the outside. «nH m the centre cattle sna wineed 
gtyphou. both akme and bemg attacked by hons On the nght hand side isTnng to^;.^SiiS,irof1SSd SSmiSfiilSh 

Photo br PtnnIoBton of tho Tnutow of tbo Bntloh m*— 
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stamped. They arc usually from two to three-fifths 
of an inch in diameter and from three-quarters 
of an inch to an inch and a half in length, and 
they were worn round the neck or wrist by a cord 
which passed through them lengthwise. The 
designs were engraved in intaglio. At first these 
were cut by a hand-drill turned by a bow, like a 
modem centre-bit. But later, about the eighth 
century B.c., the lathe or wheel with a revolving 
metal point attached was brought into requisition. 
The boring power of this point was reinforced 
by emery-powder or corundum dust made from 
sapphires, amcth3^ts, or topazes ; only two instru- 
ments seem to have been used — one for round 
hollows and another for straight lines. The early 
figures engraved by the older process bear a quaint 
resemblance to the small lay-figures with ball- 
and-socket joints used by modem painters. In 
short, the tjTanny of his tool was strong upon the 
early Chaldean gem-engraver. But as he gained 
in skill and confidence he produced work which can 
almost compare with that of the best modem 
lapidaries. At the same time, the execution is a 
little hard and dry, and is made up of short strokes 
of the burin dose together, the more rhythmic use 
of the wrist as seen in the best Greek intaglios 
being conspicuously absent. 

Several schools of the lapidary's art existed in 
Mesopotamia at various periods. Those of Ur, 
of Erech, and of Akkad seem to have surpassed in 
more early times, while in later daj's the capitals 
of Babylon and Nineveh were renowned for the 
beauty and finish of their cylinders. We can 
distinguish those signets made in Assyria by the 
symbols usually engraved upon them — ^the m}’btic 
tree, the winged globe, the cagle-hcadcd deity — 
and by the difference in the costumes worn by 
the figiues which are usually present. 

No art was so topical of Chaldea as that of the 
brickmaker. Babylonia was the birthplace of the 
enamelled tile. It was a land of clay and not of 
stone, and the clay-brick when painted and glazed 
made a handsome and enduring ornament. Baby- 
lonian tile-making is unsurpassed by the most 
elaborate productions of modeni skill. The clay 
was reinforced with chopped reccis from the river- 
banks mixed ^vith water, and kneaded by foot in 
wide and shallow basins. It \vas then shaped in 
almost square moulds, about fifteen inches square 
and from ten to four inches thick, and was well 
burned in an oven or kiln. In laying the brick 
the face bearing the builder's inscription was 
turned downwards. Bricks for enamdling ^vere 
not so thoroughly fired as those employed in 
ordinary building, as otherwise the colours, when 
vitrified, would not have penetrated to a sufficient 
d^th. The glaze used in this process was metallic, 


an oxide of lead, and the favourite colours employed 
were antimoniatc of load, or Naples yellow, a white 
from oxide of tin, a blue from oxide of copper, 
to which lead was added to facilitate the fusion 
of the glaze, and a red from suboxide of copper 
The figures were first modelled in a vitreous paste, 
and then coloured with liquid enamels. The paste* 
and the enamels had the same point of fusion, 
and seem to have melted one into the other so 
that the somewhat crude and glaring colours of 
the enamds have been chastened by a pleasing 
softness as on the Ishtar gate. 

The brickmaker was at once the printer and mural 
decorator of the community, for on the unfired 
bricks and slabs he made were impressed the 
wedge-shaped liierogljphs in which ro3ral edicts, 
sacred books, and title-deeds were •written — ay, 
even the lOU's of money-lenders, while the 
beautiful tiles which decorated the walls of palaces 
and temples came from his kilns. 

Early Babylonian pottery is graceful but 
undecorated. Between the ninth and seventh 
centuries b.c. a taste for decorating pottery set in 
But it did not last. The Chaldean potter seems to 
have conceived a contempt for his material. Qay 
was a substance so common and abundant in 
Mesopotamia that it does not seem to have occurri'd 
to him to employ it as an object of luxury or foi 
aesthetic purposes. ^Vhcn the Babylonian or 
Assyrian wanted fine vases he turned to bronze, 
and thus only fragments of his faience catch a 
certain passing distinction. 

The Babylonians must have learnt the craft 
of the smi& from other peoples. They do not 
seem to have employed bronze much before the 
time of Sargon of Akkad (c. 2800 b.c.), and the 
oldest metal tools and weapons found at Tcll-lo 
are of copper from the 5 in.aitic Peninsula, without 
any admixture of tin. This metal, indeed, had 
to be procured from a much greater distance, and 
the nearest sources for such a quantity as woulil 
satisfy the large demand were India or the Malay 
Peninsula to the east or Cornwall to the west. 
Perhaps the tin in the bronze objects preserved 
in the Babylonian Room in the British Museum 
came from Britain many thousands of years ago 
through Phoenicia. Bronze from Nineveh con- 
tains on the average about 89 per cent, of copper. 
The molten metal was run into moulds of stone 
or clay of which there are extant examples. 

Iron was at first regarded as a precious metal, 
but later, during the idnth and eighth ci-nturios 
B.C., was manufactured into tools and utensils 
of every kind. An entire roomful of iron imple- 
ments was found at Khorsabad by Place — hooks, 
grappling-irons, chain-cables, picks, mattock«, 
hammers, and ploughshares. The smith attached 
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The art of the carpenter and cabinet-maker 
reached a high standard in Chaldea Before the 
days of Sargon of Akkad there appears to have 
bera a regular trade m the impoitation of timber 
from foreign lands. Cedai was brought from 
Lebanon and Amanus, and other woods from 
Elam Wood was always expensive in Babylon as 
in Egypt, and the lessees of houses usually removed 
their doors at the end of a lease, just as some 
modern householders remove their fittings 
Tlie prophet Nahum alludes to the " pleasant 
furniture ' of Nmeveh, and the bas-ieliets furnish 
us uith abundant evidence that his eulogium on 
Assyrian movables was jusbfied Unhappily none 
of It has survived to dchght our eyes like the 
graceful and evqmsitely panelled chairs and couches 
which have recently been retneied from the tomb 
of Tutankhamen and the canen semblance of 
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TOP OF A STELE 
Tb s St( le of Ibfl time of Ham 
murilii sho \b i bt, ir led hmre 
wealing a flouiued woollen 
garmeut and four n ined cap 
above bis btil is the sj nbol of 
the doubli. star 
The Louiih Iboio b} Oi xedoa 

CO the expcdiiion vrought 
some of it into sickles, 
xrews, and nuts 1 he 
instrumenis formid a wall 
of iron, which it took 
three days to dig out and 
weighed about one hun- 
dred and sivty tons Ihe 
Chaldeans procured their 
iron from the region 
boiindi d by the Euxine, 
the Caucasus, the Caspian, 
and the highlands of 
Cappadocia, the country 
of the Chalybes. Bronze 

was. in later times, used ““ ‘^“‘Lagaab, sboro 

bunal of their deadby the victors after a battle The corpses he m a row in a tm rotU tomb. 

and men ^ from baskets over them , fragment shows buds devoiinng 

tne conquered It dates from very eaily times, when Lagash was a Sumenan city 
TIm IrfNiTra Flioto by Glraudoa 
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LAST HONOURS PAID TO THE VALIANT DEAD 


almost entirely for various 
decorative purposes 




UNHARASSED BY THE CHASE: ANIMALS ROAMING AT WILL IN A MARSH 
rniascene ianns p'ut ot a rduf lepie ciiiiiin tliL buildm^ ol bcnn tthcnb ^ pil iCL -ihe InrI i Mind isituiic. Inn In the ib!>ence of 
perspective The sti inge croiib h itchm, one of the many conventionil -irtilirc-i of the Vssmi ui stiilpt n ndiL itc m-irsh land in 
which anfmaU are taking their rest or ii iiidciing at will At the bottom a son is Li.diii|', acLOinp inicd b\ her littLr Though some 
times at fault in depiefin^ 1 1 ist ni of his own rountn the aitisl riiei illi shows an ariite ohsc vitian 



HUNTERS AND HUNTED WILD ASSES PURSUED AND CAPTURED 
Aahiirbanipal, wnth his huntsmen and his dogs, has gone forth to the chase , a herd of wild asses has beM located and lUrpnbtd, 
and the buters have driven them in upon the w aitmg marksmen , some are despatched with arrows (see page 031), but one at least, 
as seen above, has been caught — intended, no doubL to keep up the supply of mules, which were used as beasts nf burden In the lower 
ni^t hand comer one of the poor animals has stopped m its Si^t to kick out at its tormentors 1 picture filled 1 ith life 

PhotM bj ssnninloo at tta Tniitees of tlw Brlllih Uiimim 
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many beautiful pieces is all we possess to solace 
ns for its loss In \shurbanipal s gorgeous palace 
at Nineveh, Layard came upon the remnns of the 
I03ral throne The wooden panels and arms had 
fallen mto dust many 


He upholstered chairs by fitting bn^tly-coloured 
cushions to their seats The proportion of his 
pieces is usually light and elegant, and the metal 
ornaments with which he decorated them never 
overburdened the almost 


centuries before, but the 
bronze plaques and ap- 
pbqud work remamed, the 
former containing a spirited 
leprescntation of winged 
genu fighting with monsters 
No rough-and ready joinery 
was tolerated m the work 
shops of Nineveh The 
various parts were con- 
nected by tenons and 
mortices, and carefully 
dovetailed 

The Assyrian cabinet- 
maker was by no means 
satisfied with the constant 
reproduction of similar 
models Ridi m mventive 



severe simphcity of the 
design These chairs of 
cedar gleaming with the 
pale-yellow plaques of 
African ivory imported 
from Egypt and carved 
by the cunning engravers 
of the Nile-land, nch with 
gold from the nvers of 
Arabia, and ghttenng with 
stars of rock-crystal, if 
they are mcluded m the 
jeremiads of the wiathfri 
Nahum, must still be 
recalled with affection by 
every pious lover of that 
whidi is beautiful and 
which excels m grace and 


faculty, he revelled in LEONINE RAGE IN LIMESTONE richness of fantasy — the 

complex designs, inlavine Thw m ignifirrat lion s head i* ca^od m hr^t^ a dream and vision of the 

° matenal which occurs m Assyna but not m Babjlania, 

hlS pieces with ivory gold, and admitted of free and flowmg treatment by the aitlSt and the Craftsman 

and serm precious stones theXby“U^^^^^^ made splendidly real 



PLASTIC ART IN ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA MINOR TERRA-COTTAS 
Left to nglit Terra cotta statuette ot a bearded Assyrian pnest, probably a foundation figure, from the palace of Ashurbampol 
(height, about 3I inchea) , small hooded figurine , terra cotta head of a Babyloman demon, aoout 3 inches nigh, with the features, 
grob^ue but unmistakable, of a mastiff , terra cotta statuette, 2} inches high, of one of the favourite hunting luin of Ashurbampol , 
and fii^y, hgbtly fired As-'vtian earthenware bguie, about 4 inches high, of the god Dagoa (Aau, the Oannes of Beiosus), a divimtv 
blended of lish and man, or of one of his pnest, , the matenal u coarse and taaUe. 

PlMtw to parmlMlw I tta IruitMs «f tbs BrltUb ItoMnt 
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Wonder Cities of Most Ancient India 

By S. G. Blaxland Stubbs 

Joint Author of "Sixty Centuries of Health and Phjraiek," Aosistant Editor of “ TheUniversuI Ilibtory of llie World ” 

of the (mtstavdivg achievements of the archaeological method iii its model n form, the discovery 
of the ancient civilieaiion of the Indus Valley, has hardly received the public attention its import- 
ance warrants. Ranking only after the discoveries of the Tutankliaiiicii tomb and the loyal graves at 
Ur, it may eventually prove to be their supeiior, for tii their piesent partially complete state the 
excavations have not only revealed an Indian civilisation 2,000 years eaitier than anything previously 
known, but have thrown new light upon others already known. The matter here piesented is largely 
drawn from the three volumes of Sir John Marshall’s great work, " Mohenjo-Dato and the Indus 
Civilisation," published by Mr. Arthur Probsthain in 1932, and is given by permission of the Director- 
General of the Archaeological Survey of India and of the publisher . — Editor. 


T he early Aryan literature of India, the 
H3nnns of the Rigveda, which, it is 
commonly agreed date from about 
1000 B.c , speak of the people whom the proud 
Aryan invaders found in India as black-skinned 
barbarians, " Dasas " or slaves But Aryan pride 
of race has received something of a shock from 
archaeological investigations carried out by Sir 
John Marshall and more recentlv bv Dr E 
Mackay in the valley of the 


of Ur and Lower Egypt, using implements 
of copper and bronze, and deriving great wealth 
from agriculture and widely diffused trade, but 
two or three thousand years before the Western 
world discovered how to use it they adopted 
and wove cotton for their garments, while 
their splendid baths and well-built houses have 
so far found no equal in prehistoric Eg3qjt and 
Mesopotamia Mowherc else at this time, five 
thousand years ago, or even 


Indus. Here ample evidence 
has been found of a tace 
whose complex civilization 
and high culture were 
equal, and in some respects 
superior, to those of earh 
Mesopotamia and Egypt 
Until these di.scoveries were 
made it was never imagined 
that some 2,000 years bcloie 
the Aryans entered India, 
that is, between 3000 and 
4000 B.C., the peoples of 
the districts now included 
in the Punjab and Sind, 
and perhaps other parts of 
India, lived under con 
ditions that many ot thr 
more backward parts of 
Europe cannot equal today 
The conquering Aiyans 
destroyed their civilization 
but it is moie than merely 
probable that some part 
of the achievements of 
Indian civilization as we 
know it, are due to them 
Not only did they live in 
highly organized cit-ies, like 
the contemporary peoples 



FINE ART FROM INDIA 6,000 YEARS AGO 
This eiLCcIIent piece of sculpture in stc.itiU- nliich is 
decorated with hard white pabte and ted ochre, cuincs 
from Mohenjo-Daio. It is one of three outstandini; 
examples from the prehistoric Indus culture. 


much later, were the ordin 
ary town.speople provided 
with such excellent houses, 
such claboiate drainage 
and scavenging systems, 
so many wells and bath- 
rooms, and so high a degree 
of luxury and comfort 
'■ So lar," says Sir John 
Marshall, " our researches 
carry us back no further 
than the fourth millenium 
B c , but there are still 
earlier cities lying deeper 
than the spade has yet 
penetrated " So there must 
have been thousands cif 
years of primitive effort 
developing gradually into 
leal culture lieliind this 
very early civilization, and 
some authorities have even 
suggested that here, in this 
fertile, still well-watered 
valley of the Indus — ^which 
once had two big rivers, and 
whose climate has certainly 
changed for the worse in 
historic times — ^was a prob- 
able centre of the first 
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beginmngs of a\nhzation itself (see also pages 
429 to 434) It IS clear that the begin 
nings of our riMlization ha\e been pushed 
further back than has picMouslv been 
thought probable 

The two main sites on \ihic.h the wonder 
cities of prehisitonc India ha\e been laid bare 
are Mohenjo Daro the Mound ut thtDead *) 
about 125 miles north of Hxdorabad in the 
Province of Smd and Haiappa 450 miles 
further north From the latt that the mam 
discovenes ha\e been made in Sind this 
prehistoric culture his been spoken of as 
Sindian Because ot its man^ similarities 
and assoaatiuns with Sumerian culture it was 
hrst desenbed as Indo Sumeiian but its in 
dependence of Ur and Vkkad has been toe 
clearly established to p«.inut the continu 
ance ot this label There is moiei\cr the 
probabilit\ ot the actual cnoiitt of the 
Indus cnihaation 

The nilwa^ trom Htdcrabad comes within 
7 miles of Mohenjo Daro and as the \ isitor 
approaches he sees tiom afar icross the deso 
Inte plains, the mounds of broken bnck that 


HALL OF A PREHISTORIC HOUSE 
Sufficient *unams of timber and plastci 
nork c-irbomsed by Ore were found m tiie 
turns of a very elaborate house at Mohen]o 
Daro to justify this reronstruction Note 
the corbelled recesses on the n^t wall 
and the trellis windows on the left, also 
■ t the back the stairway leading to the 
teirwcd root 

hide the remains ot the ancient 
cities One of the mounds is 
about 70 feet in height and is 
crowned writh the ruins of a 
Buddhist stupa and monaster^' 
themselves nearly i 800 ^ears old 
\11 round is the parched and 
barren plain white with sa't and 
beaimg little or no vegetation 
beside lamaiisk, camelthom and 
sparse tufts of coarse grass And 
the local climate is reputed to 
be one of the worst in India with 
severe frosts and bitter winds m 
winter dust storms and drought 
m summer 

Today Mohen]o-Daro is with 
out any kind of attraction, fur it 
comprises but 240 acres of deso 
late dust-cover^ rums Fi\e 
thousand 3^ars ago it was a busy 
flounshmg city much larger than 
the mounds we now sec, crowded 
with wealthy, luxunously-housed 
citizens while outside ^e walls 



A WONDER HOUSE AT MOHENJO-DARO WITH ROOF REMOVED 
1 his elaborate house w i-. situated m a quitt lane leading out of Fust Street in what 
has pitned so fir to be the most populou- area of the 5 000 years old city It was 
older than its neighbours, and had brick walls 4-5 icet thick, paitla as a protection 
against floods Iha projection shows clearly the centre louit, and the general arrangr- 
ment of the rooms around it It w an CMclIcnt eaample of baked bnck architwture 




THE GREAT BATH. A REMARKABLE FEATURE OF THE PREHISTORIC INDUS CIVILIZATION 
The largest of dll the buildings at Mohenjo Daio the Great Bath seen m general view tiom the south ni-st in the bottom photoarsph 
IS thought to hsvc been associated with nlual bathing bir John Marshall and Di Mir-kay (insider tint both iii (scclicnec and 
scihdity (>f construction it could not be improved upon by an> modem builder After s ooo ve iis it still h ikU w ilri Aliovc top 
Irft IS an immense corbtUed diain high enough for a man to walk ciect by which the Bath was cinpt cd lop right is a recoil 
stniction of the Bath with its veiandalis and chambers as it rsisted in the Late Penod, probably about ayao b c 
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there stretched, far across the plains, fields of wheat 
and barlej', whose crops were made rich by the 
yearly inundation of the Indus Herds of cattle 
and sheep grazed on rich 
pastures The people kept 
and domesticated humped 
bulls (zebus) buffaloes, ele- 
phants, camels, pigs and 
poultry, high-bred hounds 
and horses 

The citj’ was carefully 
planned and had long 
straight streets running 
at right angles Let us 
take a walk down the 
bioad highway which Sir 
John Mai shall has called 
First Street It runs for some 
three-quarters of a mile and 
is as much as 33 feet wide. 



MARVELLOUS STATUARY GRACE FROM HARAPPA 
While much ot the cratt remains ot the Indus civilization is 
.rude .ind without grace, this and two other sculptures (see 
pages 659 and 663) surpass all other artistic achievements of 
their tiiiic. This statuette of n dancing figure was cut in grey 
stoiii rhe complete po«e 15 shown in the sketch above 


amply wide for the wheeled traffic which many 
model carts and chariots prove to have existed 
Since the street and its buildings have been 
opened once more to the light of the sun that 
shone on them in the third millenium BC., we 
may see, not merely ground plans of houses, 
temples and baths, but their veiy walls and 
stairs. Unlike the sun-dried mud bricks of the 
temples and houses of Ur and Kish, the bricks 
here are kiln burnt, extraordinarily well-made and 
laid with great care They have perfectly flat 
faces and sharp edges and would do credit to the 
best modern brickmakers and brickla3iers 
The outstanding difference between the buildings 
ut Sind and those of early Mesopotamia is the 
complete absence of decoration or ornament on 
the brickwork This is probably due to the lavish 
use of woodwork in ancient Sind None of it has, 
of course, survived, but the evidence for it is 
provided by fire, whose destructive powers are 
balanced by the preservation as charcoal of 
sufficient pieces of woodwork to throw light on the 
manner of its use. The effect of the wide expanse 
of bare, red brick buildings is such that Sir John 
Marshall likens it to “ the ruins of some present- 
day working town of Lancashire ” Stark utili- 
tananism is the feature of every building The 
plainness of the buildings is, however, atoned for 
by the excellence of their construction. 

In our walk up First Street we have the advan- 
tage of the work of reconstruction as well as of 
excavation We see that the houses varied greatly 
in size On one side of the Street are two houses 
of the size of palaces. One of them, which was 
eventually burnt down, had a frontage on the 
street of 85 feet Its surrounding walls are from 
four to five feet thick It had a wide entrance hall 
with a porter's lodge ; thence a short passage led 
to the great central court}iard, 32 feet square, 
which, as in nearly all house-building in Asia from 
the earliest days to the present, was designed to 
give light and air to the rooms grouped round it 
Round this courtyard, which was brick -paved and 
pro\ ided with a covered drain, were placed 
scr\'ants' quarters, a well house, bath room and a 
guest chamber which had a low ceiling on rafters 
of deodar wood From the bathroom ran earthen- 
ware drain pipes laid in gypsum mortar and 
brickwork in a style that, like all the drainage 
woik found in this most ancient city, would 
probably pass inspection by a modern sanitary 
inspector. The family lived on the upper floor 
covered by a flat roof, and, as usual in Ae East, 
this served as a terrace for evening and the night 
One room on this upper floor provides dramatic 
evidence of the terror in which all the inhabitants 
of the dty lived If the river Indus was a source 
of wealth to the ancient community it was also a 
river of dread Unlike the peaceful inundations of 
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the Nile the floodings of the Indus were frequently near the Buddhist stupa. It was apparently 

severe and destructive Many of the buildings of part of a huge hydropathic establishment The 

Mohenjo-Daro and of Harappa were built on what actual bath with its surrounding buildings 

now seem to be extravagantly solid basements or was about 185 ft long and 100 ft broad, 

raised on artificial terraces which were repeatedly all within a great enclosure wall from 6 ft. to 

heightened — obvious measures to take against 7 ft 8 in thick, pierced by six entrances. In the 

periodic flooding The flood menace is provided midst of a great quadrangle open to the sky and 

for in this great house by building an upper floor surrounded by verandahs and twenty rooms and 

room, with its passages, on a tremendous solid diambers of various sorts and purpo.ses, is the 

square of brickwork filled in with beaten mud large swimming bath, nearly 40 ft long and 25 ft 

and sun-dried bricks. Two brick stairwa}^ led to broad It is sunk about 8 ft below the fine brick 

this part of the house, which was clearly intended paving of the courtyard Steps covered with wood 

to provide a refuge for the family if the rest of bedded in bitumen led down into the water at 

the house collapsed under the flood 
waters, strongly built though it was 

Other private houses have similar 
characteristics They are merely on 
a smaller scale All have their own 
circular wells, admirably built in 
brick, bathrooms and drains, some- 
times on the upper floor as well as 
on the lower Closets on the upper 
floors are provided with terra-oitta 
drains set vertically in brickwork 
Rubbish chutes leading from these 
upper stories are cut in the thickness 
of the walls The.se empty into dust- 
bins in the street outside, cleared by 
public scavengers There are no fire- 
places. Windows are provided only in 
rooms opening on the courtyards, and 
were generally formed with wooden 
lintels, but some have arches of cor- 
belled brickwork No sign of the 
true arch has been discovered in Sind 
although it was known in Sumeria as 
early as 3100 b.c 

Under tliis wide First Street, a«! 
under others, run beautifully con 
structed brick drains and deep 
brick-lined cess pits connected to the 
houses by surface drains Apparently 
there was a sanitary service to deal 
with these cess pits for there is 
usually no arrangement for the escape 
of sewage underground One pit is 
provided with projecting brick steps 
for the sanitary man to climb down 
by The streets were kept clean and 
clear of rubbish, and it is obvious 
that the public health was well looked 
after by the city authorities One has 
constantly to remind oneself that all 
rhig elaborate public health organiza- 
tion was develop^ in a prehistoric ■' MODELUNS SUCH AS HITHERTO WAS UNKNOWN BEFORE 
community well-nigh 5,000 years ago THE GREEKS” 



One of the most remarkable build- 
ings in this city is the Great Bath, 
uncovered early in the excavations 


In Sir John MarabslI’s words this statuette in red stone from Harappa, w'th 
that of the dancing figure in the opposite page, represent work of which “ a 
Greek in the 4tb century b.c. might well have been proud.” Nevertheless, 
evidence is beyond dispute that they are the work of prehistoric Indian artists. 
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Bathing was undoubtedly of great 
importance in the life of Mohenjo-Daro 
and other Indus citizens of these early 
times, and must, as in modem India, 
have had a ritual significance Almost 
every house has its bathroom One 
small house even has a bathroom at- 
tached to each of its four small rooms 
The Great Bath may also have pro- 
vided a social centre as in Roman 
times Sir John Marshall has found 
traces in a building adjoining the Great 
Bath of a h3^ocaust, similar in princi- 
ple to the Roman constmction and he 
suggests that here was a hot air bath 
Excavations at Harappa have not 
yielded so great a wealth of buildings 
because the site had been quarried foi 
centuries by local builders Fire-burni 
bricks of such fine manufacture would 


CLAY TOY OF AN INDUS CHILD OF ABOUT 2700 B.C. 
One ol the most interesting relics of the busy life of these most ancient Indian 
cities are the cbiidten’s toys, which also preserve for us details of their parent’s 
life. This clay donkey had a movable head worked by a cord. Toy carts 
and model chariots have also been found. 


inevitably be freely used for later 
needs One building, however, of 
special interest has been discovered 
Slightlv larger than the Great Bath at 
Mohenjo-Daro it ha« a 


each end The bath was filled 
from a great well in an ad 
jacent chamber and drained 
by a huge corbelled brick drain 
whose roof was 6 ft. 6 in high, 
so that a man could walk 
through it The bath was 
most accurately levelled to 
empty through a g in outlet 
in one corner Rain water 
that enters the bath now. 
5,000 years later, still drains 
away by the original passage 
so precise was the work 
of the original builders and so 
substantially did they build 
The bricks were laid to a 
thickness of 3 ft to 4 ft with 
a very careful finish in mortal 
consisting largely of gypsum 
(plaster of Paris) The tank 
was made watertight not only 
by the thickness of its brick- 
work. hut also by a layer of 
bitumen behind this brickwork 
with treble brickwork and 
cross- walls carried undei the 
paved courtyard This sur 
prisingly substantial construe 



large number of small 
halls and corridors 
arranged on both sides 
of a broad aisle It is so 
similar in plan to the 
great store rooms of the 
Minoan palaces that it is 
suggested that it was used 
as a general trade store 
Trade was then carried 
on mainly by barter, a 
system requiring con- 
siderable storage 

Other b u i 1 d i n gs at 
Mohenjo-Daro (one of 
pillar construction) which 
have been uncovered may 
perhaps have been used 
as temples Phallic ob- 
jects have been found in 
some of them What 
evidence there is of Indus 
religion comes otherwise 
from the beautiful seals 
and the figurines These 
suggest a mother goddess, 
a male god which was a 
prototjipe of the Hindu 
Siva, a certain amount of 


tion which, in these materials, 
could not be improved upon by 
modem contractors, accounts 
for the marvellous preservation 
of the prehistoric bath 


PREHISTORIC INDIAN DANCING GIRL 

As the Nautch giri cf medieval and modem India is 
a common feature of daily idigious life, so did she 
play her part In the Indus civilization. This 
excellent bronze figurine is one of several statuettes 
and miniature figures in metal and steatite discovra»l 
in the ruins at both Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa. 


tree worship (including 
apparently the &o-tree. 
still woiriiipped through- 
out India), and a good 
deal of evidence of animal 
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cults, one providing a close parallel with the 
Sumerian epic of Gilgamesh Their mytho- 
logical animals included, surprisingly enough, 
the unicorn 

What has been said indicates something of the 
scale of life in these early Indus cities of the 

manner of life of this somewhat elusive people ? 
In their art they are, on the whole, in great contrast 
with both the modem Indian love of rich and ornate 
design and the contemporary splendours of crafts- 
manship in gold, silver and lapis lazuli at Ur, 
examples of which are seen in pages 22. 24, and 2S- 
On the Indus houses there is now, at least, no trace 
of ornament, and their utensils and pottery are 
plain and without grace of shape The quantity 
of statuary and sculpture so far discovered is 
small compared with Sumena — only nine pieces of 
statuary have been found at Mohenjo-Daro— 
while the many terra-cotta figurines of nude women 
are, with occasional exceptions, cmde in design 
and feeling Yet the people were fond of jewelry, 
for necklaces of various cut stones and beads, 
bracelets and fillets for the head of gold and silver, 
were commonly worn by both sexes 

Large numbers of beautifully engraved seals in 
steatite and faience have been discovered, and in 



THE SACRED UNICORN ENGRAVED ON A SEAL 

One of the most common forms of the hii;hly artistic seals found 
•n the Mohenjo-Daro and other Indus ruins was that representin;; 
the unicorn, which was always spirited in fonn. This mytho- 
logical animal must have had ntual signiiirance even among 
these ancient peoples. Note the altar or cult ohject on the right. 


these the level of artistic design and execution 
is surprisingly high Impressions from some of 
these are illustrated The noble and realistic 
engraving ol the humped bull is especially to be 
noted, as are the spirited designs of the unicorn 
(unicorn seals are very frequent and must 
have possessed ritual significance), bison, ele- 
phant and other 


sculpture which equal or surpass all contem- 
porary artistic achievements. One is a fine 
broken statue from Mohenjo-Daro of a bearded 
man in steatite coated with a hard white paste 
The hair is bound with a fillet and the upper part 
of the body covered with a rich robe The other 
two come from Harappa and, as Sir John Marshall 
says, they represent a work of which a " Greek 



animals 

But the great- 
est paradox is 
presen ted by 
three pieces of 


irrnF 
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PERFECT EXAMPLES OF THE SEAL ENGRAVER’S ART 
XlieM nals, cut in steatite and faience with mytteiioua pictogrwhic designs on them are 
diacaetailied by the pofection of the anatonical detail as well as of tha ennavec’s art 
Tbp left, a hmnped-back bi^ and below, a bison, while on the ri^t is anoUier example 
of the imWn. Close study hai idled to teveal any dae to the pletogrephs. 


of the 4th century B.c might well have been 
proud." They show modelling such as was hitherto 
unknown before the Gri'cks Only the most rigid 
archaeological verification persuaded tlie dis- 
coverers that these statues were not relics of the 
Hellenistic civilization that 
reached India after Alexander's 
conquests, but were genuine 
products of the prehistoric 
Indus culture 

One aspect ol the daily life 
of these ancient people dis- 
plays their humanity, as Mrs. 
Dorothy Mackay points out 
in her excellent paper to the 
Smithsonian Institution. That 
IS their love of children. “ The 
number and variety of toys 
found in street and home is 
remarkable. Model animals, 
some ol them with heads made 
/PB>R ART pulling a cord, bails 

C designs nu them am elephants of pottery that 

of the engraver’s art rattle, clay birds that are 
hJ whistles, toy carts with potteiy 


'll-:-, 

m 
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SPACIOUS HALLS AND CORRIDORS OF A STORE HOUSE OR TREASURY AT HARAPPA 
B(.th at M)h i | Du 'll! I Ilii-ippi \ei\ lar^ buildmi!s have been uncovered of which only the lower walls in baled brick now 
nmun 1 I'm tie thi muoli st <>• ible to determine the nature and even the smallest detail of the complete structures as the 

iiionstiu ti n in | ^ls i6o ind 6bi vvoll &how The upmeiu^ building uncovered m this view of the second great city of the 

I rvhi-.t I IV Indus civ lir ii n u i it is thaucht, a seiies of store rooms, halls and comdois such as were lequired for trade by 

L-iitvr II those earlv davs As m other buildings the bnck work is of fine quality 


vvheeN ind drawn b\ modei o\en there are in 
plenty and small bo\s of those days seem to 
It iVL ph^ed with marbles 

Hut wt are compelled at present at least to 
complete an\ survey of the life of these astonish 
ing centies of what is possibly the most ancient 
avilization on a note of 
mjstery ^^e know little 
of the manners dress art 
and religion ot these 
people and since onl\ 24 
t aned skeleton-' ha\ t been 
found It IS impossible to 
say detinitcK ot what race 
thej wen. 

£\ en then language the 
piktogiaphic mscnptions 
seen on the seals is unde 
cipherable ‘'ir John 
Marshall is of i p 1 n 1 u n 
partly fr mi the CMdenct 
of Mohenio Daro seals 
found at Kish and Ur 
that the whole life of the 
actual cities now un 
covered at Mohenjo Daro 
Harappa and at least si\ 
other simhr settlen’ents 
in Sind the Punjab and 
Baluchistan is to be 
limited to the \erv short 
penod of 500 ^ ears, 
between 3250 B c and 
2750 B c Dr Mackay is 
of opinion from the 


evidence of Mohenjo Daro seals found by Dr 
Frankfoit at Khafaje and also from Sumerian and 
Susian finds at Mohenjo Daro that the actual life 
of Mohenjo-Daio itself compnses some 300 years 
endmg between 2750-2500 bc The mvihzation 
was already fully fledged at the time at whidi 
the excavations have now 
revealed it, but there must 
have been a thousand or 
more years of endeavour 
to achieve the results we 
now see 

In the end the nver 
that made the nch life of 
Mohenjo-Daro possible 
destroyed all that bfe and 
covered aty and plain 
ahke in a waste of mud 
En the course of these tew 
centunes not only was the 
bed of the n\ er raised by 
the alluvium brought 
down but gradually it was 
'•pread over the whole 
plain and this, added to 
effects of the devastating 
floods resulted in the 
buna] ot one aty after 
another Finally, with 
the change of climate the 
desolation of death took 
the place of the richly 
productive plains and 
their teeming dties 





THE MOST ANCIENT PUBLIC SANITATION 

The bii'>\ life in the^ ancient cities included an advanced 
onn o! public h>aienep includins extraoidioanlv neU built 
draixia^ stems and azrangemenL for scavenging This 
pboto^aph frenn the house m the «»mn lann es the i 
^tructioQ in page ^ows ttis rublnsli shoot i 
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Temples of the Gods. XVII. 

The Gods of Ancient Egypt 

By Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, d.c;.u. il.u., h.R.s. 

Profenor of BjyptoIoSy, UniTenity Collefo, London, 1892-1933 


T he Egyptians had the reputation of being 
" most excessivd.y attentive to the worship 
of the gods,” as Herodotus says. Though 
this was their national diaracter, it had a difierent 
form of expression in every tribe and dty. The 
larther back we can trace the history, the more 
simple was the theology of 
each place, until we reach the ' 
idea that tlie origin was with _ 

" one tribe, one god.” Even 
the best-known groups of gods, 
such as the Osiris family, fall 
apart when we get to primitive 
tradition, and only one di- 
vinity belonged to a single 
place or tribe. Thus, all the 
polytheism was the result of the MM a ajW 

mixture of families and tribes, 
when they formed a mythology 
which united the deities belong- 
ing to different sources. In 
this way, the polytheism is 
really the tribal history fossil- 
ised. There ^vas no idea of a 
" jealous god," no one worship 
excluded another, each was B 

considered true for its own ''’j 

place and people. ^ 

Thus, it was usual for an 
Egyptian to express his devo- 
tion simply to the " great 
god," meaning the god of his 
own city, who was to him the 
great one. The gods were 
powerful, but not omnipotent. 

They needed informing of tlie 
events on eartli ; they were not 
eternal, but might suffer pain, , 
old age, and death, according 
to various legends. 

The oldest structure of the 
people was that which resem- 
bled the African in behefs and 
practices. There is a large 
body of customs, especially 
those conoeming the dead, 
which are closely alike in 
ancient Egypt and modem sekhmet, god 
Central Africa. In this stratum, 


With aS phetograplia oi enhibits in the Uuieum el Egyptian Antlqnitia, Coue 


probably preceding xoooo b.c., animal worship was 
usual : so strong was the primitive influence that 
this remained in practice down to the Roman age 
The source of this was a sense of kinship of men 
and animals. Eacli tribe had its sacred species, 
and the life of the species was carefully preserved, 
except in the case of one example 
, which was selected for worsliip, 
and was, after a gpven time, 
j kiUed and sacramentally eaten 
tribe. 

Thus, the baboon was worship 
ped at Hermopolis, the lioness in 
the Delta, the cat at Bubastis 
and near Beni Hasan. The bull 
b was sacred in many cities, of a 

rah different breed and form in each 

me ^ place, Memphis, Heliopolis, Her- 

monthis, south of Tliebes, Kano- 
Bm bos near Alexandria, and in the 

^BS centre of the Delta. Tlie cow was 

worshipped mainly at Atfih, 
opposite the Fayum. The ram 
was sacred at various places from 


SEKHMET, GODDESS REPRESENTING THE POWER OF THE SUN 
Typted itatiia of the goddeu Sekhmet. Second penon of the triad at Memphis, she 
wee sranfaippad aa the wife of Ptah and mother of Imhotep. 
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SERPENT-GODDESS NEHEBKA 
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end to end of the land The hippopotamus, 
jackal, and ichneumon were also sacred 
Among birds the falcon was supposed to le- 
present the soul of the king, and was specially 
sacred m the south. The vulture was venerated 
M a mother-goddess, from her care for her young 
The crocodile was much feared, and was kept 
tame and fed, to propitiate the species The cobra 
serpent was a rojal emblem, and worshipped as the 


goddess of the Central Delta and of harvest 
Se^ents were encouraged in houses, and looked oi 
as beneficial , this has been wrell explained by then 
driving ft way iftts which carried plague. 

Later, when the tribes who worshipped human 
§0^ entered the country, th^ each unified then 
gw wito the animal god which thw fount 
whOT they settled. Thus were formed the ammal 
headed gods which are so curious in Egypt. Thi 




1818, THE MOON-QODDE88 WHO ROBBED THE 8UN-QOD OF HI8 HEART 

TIbm statim of Ids, who Is shown with a cow's head and cow's horns, moon-disk, and step-shaped Aione of her husbai^, Osiris. 
Oilgiiiiilly 01 the Delta simply, she Is sometimes veiled. Osiris and Isis, the only divinities universally worshipped in 

came to represent sun and moon. The cult of Isis spread to Greece and Rome, and Flutarcb, in '* De Iside et Osinde^” tells their 
legendary story, which lingers in the myth that the tears shed by Isis for Osiris cause the annual flooding of the Nile. 
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HAWK-HEADED HORU8 THE GODDESS NEIT SEKHMET STANDING 


Hoius son of Osins and Isis, and tepresenting the using sun, is here shown with the 
hawk s bead Other representations of Sekhmet are given in pages Mp and Neit 
the goddess who was worshipped st Ssia, has erosM arrow* as s>mbol*, and was 
identified with Athene and Minerva 


THE GOD AMMON 

Aminon o Kct-i, the Hidden One, sod of 
Thebes , a. ^sanon Ra, a smi aod and 
— «iiihbT d°]t of Eg}pt , headdress* 
aseeni wiih two enonnoiis feaihrri. 


artistic skill of 
the combina- 
tions IS such 
that they seem 
strangely con- 
Mncing and 
natural It is 
probable that, 
as in many 
lacesat present, 
the pnest act- 
ing in the cer& 
momes wore an 
animal head as 
personifying 
the god Thus, 
wesee the head 
of a ram on 
Ammon, of a 
cow cm Hathor 


and Isis, of a lion on Sekhmet, of a cat on Bastet, 
of a jackal on Anubis, of a crocodile on Sebek, of 
a hawk on Homs and Mentu, of an ibis on 
Thoth, and of a serpent on Nehebka 

There were persomfications of the sky-goddes^ 
Nut, the earth-god Geb, and ot the atmosphere 
Shu, which separates them The earhest prajrer 
are addressed to Nut, to receive the soul and 
preserve it among the polar stars that never set 
jret there were never any temples or worship of thee 
deities Tb^ seem to have been the first god 
m human form 

The principal human gods were the Osins groui 
mtroduced from the West with the earhest civiliz 
tion, about 8000 BC Each deity belonged to 
different tnbe, far at first Horns washiU grown, an 
Isis was a virgin goddess. As the tnbes fused th 
Horns tnbe was adopted the Isis tnbe, and « 
Homs became the infant son of Isis Onfosmgwit 
the Osiris tnbe these gods became the fanuly 1 




OSIRIS GROUP: ONE OF THE TRIADS OF THE EGYPTIAN PANTHEON 
Thera were numerous triails in the Egyptian pantheon, due to tnbal mtenourse From bring a full grown god, Horus became the 
infant son of Isis (who uas at hist a virgin goddess), and when linked with Osins the two other deities brerne with him thr Osiiis 
family. The above tnad cunMsts of Osirts, Isis, and Ncphthvs, sister of I>is, the two last naiiicd beuig associated in fiiiiriai v scenes 
Usually a tnad was formed by assigning to the chief god a mfe and son 

Osixis. The geographical distribution points to found in the Eastern Delta, and where the desert 
their having come in from the West, being spread roads from the Red Sea reac^ the Nile in the south, 
over the whole length of the land Then Set and They were partly fused with, and partly hostile to, 
bis wife Nebhat came from the East, being only what is known as the Osiiis group. 
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Temples of the Gods : Egypt 


Osiris has many aspects, probably because he be- 
longed to a tribe which had no other great god. 
He was the god of vegetation and growth ; as the 
dead were believed to go to Osiris, he became the 
god of the future life, and his kingdom was to be 
the abode of the blessed. Even down to Roman 
times, the dead were stated to have "gone to 
Osiris” on the day of death. Tlie admission to 
the kingdom of Osiris needed some qualification, 
so a judgement scene apiwars. much earlier than 
the idea of judgement in anv other religion. Isis, 



ANUBIS, THE JACKAL-HEADED GOD OF TWILIGHT 
He is sav) t& have invented and to watch over the ntes of embalming and to conduct the 
souls of the departed to the realm of shades, where he weighs them ara assigns to each its 
abode His cult, which spread to Greece and Rome, where he was identified with HermaiL 
infTTii to have developed itom jackal-wonbip. 


originally independent, continued to be worshipped 
alone, and often appears alone in her temples 
erected in Italy and the West. She is usually 
represented as a mother vrith the infant Horus, 
firom about 600 b.c. In the Roman world she 
was the patroness of sailors and the m3retically 
beneficent goddess of all nature. 

Horus was of many aspects. Originally a separate 
god, he became in the south fused with the falcon- 
god and the sun-god of Edfu, and frequently has a 
falcon head. The falcon being the royal bird, 
Horus became identified with the king. As being 
the conqueror of Set, who had murdered Osiris, 
he became the god of vengeance, armed with a 
spear. As united with the Isis tribe, he was the 
youthful, or infant, son of Isis. He was also the 
sky-god, and the sun and moon were his two ^es. 
He also became embodied in the three outer 
planets. In early Christian times Horus as the 
divine son became a type of Christ; and as tramp- 
ling on noxious animals, he was transformed into 
Michael or S. George fighting a dragon. He is 
identified in these late forms by the falcon head. 

There were other curious types of Horus. He 
is seated on the lotus flower ; this is a late form 
and may be due to Buddhist influence under the 
Persians, bringing in the idea of " the jewel in the 
lotus.” Another form was seated on a lion throne, 
sometimes protected by Isis and Nebhat, one on 
each side, as shown in page 677. 

Nebhat and Set came in ^m the Red Sea, 
and had an incongruous history in Egypt. Formally 
incorporated with the 
Osiris group. Set was 
always the enemy of 
Osiris. The final fight of 
Horus and Set is distinctly 
stated to be tribal histoi^', 
the Set tribe being ex- 
peDed. Y et the worship of 
Set was continually retived 
in Egypt; in the second, 
the sixth, the fifteenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth 
d3niasties he was wor- 
shipped or was the patron 
god, and appears often on 
gnostic gems in Roman 
times. Nebhat never ap- 
pears antagonistic to 
Osiris ; she was accepted 
as the sister of Isis, and 
one of the commonest 
ideas was that of Isis and 
Nebhat monming together 
for Osiris, and therefore 
stationed at the head and 
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HORBEHUTET : RA A8 THE WINGED 8UN 
Paintings finin the end wall of the funerary chapel of Hatshepaut and her father, Thothmes 1., 
at Deir el-Bahrl. The upper curved form Implies ezceptionm protection, the god being repre- 
sented as creator, protector, and destroyer. On each side oi the disk a uraeus is shown. The 
symbol of the winged sun is familiar over most Egyptian gateways. 

CoBitasy of Vgypt Xztflorfttlm Vtiad 


feet of the dead as weepers in all kinds of 
representations. 

Another human group was Ammon (Amen), 
Mut, and Khensu of Thebes. Amen probably 
came from the West, being specially worshipped 
in the Oasis of Ammon. Mut, the mother-goddess, 
may have been already established at Karnak. 
Khensu, the " wanderer ” 
moon-god, seems to be a 
late introduction, as he 
had to be combined with 
other gods already in 
possession, with the falcon 
Homs at Ombos, with the 
ibis Thoth at Edfu, and 
with Shu and Ra at 
Thebes. 

The Libyan goddess 
Neit was always entirely 
human. She was greatly 
worshipped in early times, 
and again imder the 
Libyan twenty-sixth dy- 
nasty. Her attributes were 
the crossed arrows, some- 
times over the parrying 
^dd, in the form of a 
figure of 8. 

Another class of gods 
were those of nature. 


which seem to be Eastern 
in origin, brought in by 
the second civilization 
about 7000 B.c. These 
were mainly sun-gods, Ra 
the most dominant, also 
Khepera (Khefere), the 
morning sun, and Aton 
(Atum), the setting sun. Ra 
was, however, the great 
god of Egypt, and it is 
probable that his worship 
was brought in by the 
second prehistoric civili- 
zation, which appears to 
have been Syrian. The 
great centre of Ra was 
Heliopolis, the " City of 
the Sun," in Lower Egypt ; 
but, as identified with the 
falcon of Hierakonpolis in 
the south, Ra appears 
under the name Behudet as 
the winged sun, so familiar 
over every Egyptian gate- 
way. The name means 
simply the god of Edfu. 
Beside the wings for flight, the sun often has two 
uraeus serpents attached, and often two ram’s 
horns. The wings arc shown in forms also implying 
protection, the cobra is the power of judgement 
and destruction, the ram’s horns of creation. Thus 
the whole signifies Ra as protector, destroyer, 
and creator. When identified with the falcon god, 



ADORATION OF THE RADIANT ENERGY OF THE SUN 

Warship of the solar disk under the name of Aton or Aten began in the time of the mother of 
Amenhotep IV. The latter took the name of Akhnaton (splendooi of Aton), and tried to make 
the worship of the sun's rays as the source of energy and life the national religion. The 
photograph.is of a sculptured tablet on the rock at Tell-el-Amama. 



U8 

Mb, Who 
feathers 
wings 
I a lotus 




HORUS AND OSIRIS: FATHER AND SON IN EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY 
' Hie nuU figon (hows the infant Horus mwling. possibly typUyiu the dawn. Beneath this figure the god is shown with the head 
of a falcon, a loyal bird, and so identified with the king. In early Uristian times Homs as the dvlne son became a type of Ctaiiat ; 
later, as trampling on noaious animals, he was tranafbnned into S. Michael ur S. George. Right, figure ol O^s. 
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HORUS THE CHILD AND A STAR-GOD OF THE MYTH-STREWN FIRMAMENT 

On the left is a further embodiment of Horus, this time as a young man, or the youthful sun, with a headdress surmounted with 
three papyrus heads, a side-lock of hair, and his finger to his mouth, the last-named feature being represented in the statiia on 
the right, showing the god as Harpechrat, the Greek Harpocrates, whom, from a misapprehension oit this attitude in the Egyptian 
statues, the Greeks and Romans regarded as a god of silence. In the centre is the star-god, Sahu, Orion. 

giving the emblem of life, and the power of the love of nature, and expression of its beauty, was 
crown to the king. the truth, and it blossomed out over ^ the 

This, by a bold stroke of materialism, displaced decoration and literature. The family life of the 

the ancient gods, who were all proscribed, their king was the truth, and is represented at every 

names erased, and their monuments destroyed all turn. The peace of humanity was the truth, but 

over Egypt. It was necessary to get clear of all the bloody bandits of Syria would have none of it ; 

the entanglements of the old capital, so a new one “ force was no remedy," so they were left to wreck 

was laid out where Akhnaton — ** the splendour of the country by every man fighting for himself. 

Aton *’ — could follow the truth without restraint. The world is stiU far from ready for such a 

The art was to copy truth. In the best hands, leader as Akhnaton ; he would have no chance in 

it was astoundingly vital ; left to the care of the Europe at present, where truth and beauty are 

old school, it became utterly caricatured. The strangers to men. He died young ; after him there 
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was no energy to carry on the new gospel Within 
thirty years the old gods triumphed, and the 
beautiful dream was over This worship of the 
•.un as the Aton certainly began m the life of 
\khnaton's mother , the name was knoivn still 
earlier in the sun worslup of Hehopolis, and it is 
reasonably supposed to be the Syrian Adon the 
Lord It IS the development of the idea of 
radiant energy, and the hving in truth, which 
were the new motives of this vast change 

The moon was variously peisonihed Sometimes 
it IS identified with Thoth, the god of measurement 
and time, as r^ilating time , 
otherwise it is Khensu *' the 
wanderer" Most usually it is 
joined to Hathor, the mother- 
goddess, who IS probably denied 
from Ishtar or Ashtaroth or 
^starte, the Asiatic moon-goddess 
Stais weic aliso venerated, as Onon, 
knowm as Sahu 

A third sines of gods, repie- 
sentmg ab>>tract ideas, came into 
I gypt later, probablv brought by 
the dymastic race, which was 
filtenng in for some centunes 
before they conquered the land, 
about 5800 B c The greatest of 
these was Ptah the acator, who 
oveilaid the worship of the bull 
Apis at Memphis To unify 
matters, he was fused with Seker 
the god of the dead, and with 
Gains, and woishipped in late 
times as Ptah-Seker Osins He 
was of great importance at 
Memphis, but seldom worshipped 
claewhere ; the late date of his 
introduction is shown by then 
not being any primitive mythology 
attached to him, like Geb laying 
the world egg, or Khnumu as a 
potter modelling man, or the 
Osins legend 

Ptah was the constructor, and 
his high pnest's title w.is the 
"great commander of workmen’ 

There were two other gods associ 
ated with him at Memphis 
Nefertem, who was a god of 
segetation and growth, and Im 
hotep, who was a deified physician, 
hke Aesculapius He is always 
represented as seated, holding a 
roll of manuscript open on his 
knees Sekhmet the hon-goddess 
wras the consort of Ptah. 


Another group which was prominent among the 
abstract gods was the fathci-god Mm and mother- 
goddess Hathor There is no legend of thiir 
produring mankind they were simply the 
pnnciples of fatherhood and motherhood They 
appeal to have come fiom the south of the Red 
Sea, ard, if so weic fiom a tnbe fused noth thi 
dtmastic people m their migration Mm became 
fused with Ammon Ra at Theocs, and Hathor was 
identified with innumerable local goddesses all o\cr 
the countiy, just as the later woiship of the 
Madonna m Italy became fused with any number 



THE GOD HORU8 SEATED ON A LION THRONE 
Hera Honis, os the instrument of vengeance sgainst Set, the muideim of his father, 
Osins, IS hiding a spear and guarded on the one side bv bis mother, Isis, and on 
the other by Isis’ sister, Nebnat or Nephth)s, who helped Isis in the quest for 
tile body ol the slain Osizii. Nephthys perhaps lepicsents sunset. 




PTAH, GOD OF MEMPHIS NEFERTEM IMHOTEP, THE PHYSICIAN 

Ptab, " the creator," chief of the triad of Memphis, is shown with a mummy like body, close fitting cap tassel at the back of the 
neck, ard holding a sceptic surmounted with symbols of power life, and stability His consort was Sekhmet, the thud person 
of the triad being their son Nefcrtem, represented with a lotus spnngmg from bis head Nefertem’s place is often taken by Imihotep, 
revered as a ph> sician like Aesculapius and represented as a young man, seated, bolding a saw of papyrus on bis Imees 


of local \vonhips Hathor eopecially became 
united with I-i*. both bcimr mother duties Other 
'•till more abs^rict idti" were deified as Maat the 
goddess of truth, and Satekh (Seshet) the 
goddes-N of writing but they ne\er had temples 
Beside these go !■> of the four stra^-a of population, 
there were some gods borrowed from abroad 
without being accompamed by their worshippers 
The most accepted of these was Bes, the Sudany 
d incer m a leopard s ckin who became the emblem 
ot )ollitv and domestic fehcity The S3Tian gods 
Sutekh, Baal, Reshpu, Anaitis, Astarte, and Qedesh 
were all brought in The most mteresting of these 
are the Aryan gods which came from the Hittites, 
Anaitis or Anahita, and Oadu the wind-god 
Thus the religion, like the population of Egypt, 


was always being mixed by successive migrations 
of mvadeis The old African ideas which underlay 
it all still survive in Central Afnca West, East 
and North have all poured their races mto Egypt 
every few centuries , they brought m their 
mythology and worsliip, and all these were fused 
together, as place and times and preference 
might lead 

Till the exclusive rehgions of Chnstiamty, and 
then Islam, obtained possession, this mixture went 
on unchecked Even still there is much of the old 
fragments of faith hngenng, ]ust as they linger in 
the West Feeling is older than reason, and the 
basal instincts of the mmd still unconsciously 
sway the thoughts, and creep out in daily acts, in 
defiance of the professed bdiefs. 





HIPPOPOTAMUS-HEADED GODDESS TAURT LIONESS-HEADED GODDESS SEKHMET 

^nrt,^ Gnak Thueris, wife of Set and godd^ of childbirth, ii shown leaning on the girdle tie symbolising the cleansing blood of 
52 “**.’ ^**0 was discovered et Thete in a chapel of white limestone dedicated to her In the 
name of Queen Nitocns. Sekhmet, or Sekhet, a gpdd^ repenting the power of the sun, is depicted with the head of • li «TPfM 
or cat, Imked with the solar disk and uracus, or sacred cobra, symbol of royalty. 
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The Wonder Cities. XVIL 

Ostia : Port of Ancient Rome 

By Thomas Ashby, D.Litt. 

Formerly Director, British Sohooi at Rome 

TN the eleven years that have passed since the late Dr, Ashbv wrote the ensuing description of Ostia 
tor our first edition, excavation and restoration have gone on almost continuously among the mins 
0/ that ancient maritime city, and many details then in doubt ate so no longer. Bui to revise his de- 
scription in these details would be tnoie difficult than to write an entirely new chapter, for which there 
cippears no need, since in Us main essentials Dr Ashby's account is vivid and accurate, as I can testify 
from my own subsequent visit to Ostia. And I am more anxious at all tiin^s in these pages to convey 
vivtd general impressions than to be accurate in minor and non-essential details. I have therefore 
chosen to leave this chapter as its author originally wrote U, omitting only a score of lines fiom considera- 
tions of space It may be mentioned that in addition to the electric railway mentioned by Dr Ashby, 
a fine motoi road now connects Ostia with Rome. — Euiior. 

iHE importance of the fact that Rome was the salt marshes which have lain at the mouth 

situated on the Tiber can hardly be over- of the river from prehistoric days till they were 

estimated. Half-way between the sea and given up forty years ago. An ancient trade route 

the mountains, she commanded the only per- led to them from the Sabine country, the main 

manent crossing of the river as far as the mouth, purpose of which is shown by the name of the 

and for a considerable distance upstream. And Roman highway which took its place, the Via 

the river, the estuary of which was the only Salana, or Salt Way. 

approach to a natural harbour on the west coast Be that as it may, Ostia docs not appear as a 
of Italy between the Gulf of Spezia and the port until the Second Punic War, which began 
Gulf of Gaeta, became of vital importance for in 218 B.C., when it is frequently mentioned as 

her trade and for the supplies of provisions that a naval base and as the harboiur of Rome. From 

she came to need in increasing quantities. Rome, that time onwards its importance very rapidly 

indeed, brought her ships up the river as far as increased. We know enough now about its 

the city its^ until what seems a surprisingly condition under the Repubhc to be able to say 

late date, considering the tortuousness of the that it lay nearer the sea than was hitherto 

Tiber's course, the shallowness and rapidity of thought, and grew inland, not seaward, so that 

its stream, and the consequent difficulties of there has been far less variation in the shoreline 

navigation. Only a few years ago a destroyer during the Roman penod than has been supposed, 

was brought up the river to be there for a few The first settlement was, as the traces of its 
weeks as a riiow for the Romans — many of whom fortifications show, quite a small rectangular fort ; 

had never seen one — and could only just be but by the time of Sulla, some thirty years before 

fioated down again before the summer came on. the end of the Republic, it had expanded as far 
Neither history nm: the evidence of excavation inland as it ever did, and the main lines of its 

allows us to place the foundation of Ostia on its plam were laid down from the first by the principal 

present ate before the fourth century B.c , though street, the Decumanus, which was the prolongation 

tradition makes Ostia the oldest of Roman of the road from Rome right through the town, 

colonies, founded, it is said, by King Ancus The river in Roman times appicars to have 

Martins in the seventh century b.c. run more or less parallel to it, and therefore, in 

A modem writer, M. jerfime Carcopino (" Virgile order to fill the space to the best advantage, 

et les Origines d’Ostie," Paris, 1919), has indeed most of the streets were naturally laid out at 

attempted to show that on the site of Ostia right angles to them both, especially in the 

there had been one of the most ancient federal northern part of the town. These streets, how- 

sanctuaries of Latium, the seat of the cult of ever, met the coastline and the road that followed 

Volcanus — ^whom he iHontifics with the god of it obliquely, and it will be interesting to students 

the Tiber, as well as with Jupiter, Mars and of town-planning to see, when the excavations have 

Apdlo— and bis consort. Mala or Mother Earth, progressedfarenough,howthedivergent orientations 

under all her varied forms. But it is probably are reconciled. As far as we can judge at present, 

safer to suppose that its ori gin is connected with there have been distinct attempts at compromise. 
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TREACHEROUS TIBER FLOWING BY THE WALLS OF THE PORT OF ANCIENT ROME 
Fonnerly a busy dockside city by the sea, Ostia has hmg been deserted not only by man hut also by the river, which, carrying 
down heavy alluvial deposits, flooded frequently and chang^ its course. It has, near its mouth, eaten away iand on one side and 

S iied up new banks on the other ; thus did Ostia iose its raison dV-tre. We see here opposite the ruins a great bank, white, np<ai 
le other aide, ^e ruins of the ancient town are in parlous case because of the erosion of the river. An attempt to stay this 
denudation is being made by deposits of soil from the excavations. 


note tram Sr. asbbr 


Two difiicultiGS were never absent : the 
dangerous southerly winds, and the silting up 
brought about by the Tiber which carries down 
an enormous quantity of solid matter, so that the 
coastline at the mouth is still rapidly advancing. 
Caesar had, we eire told, intended to build a 
proper harbour, and to dredge the foreshore, but 
death cut short these and many other of his 
plans ; and we have, from the geographer Strabo 
who wrote in the time of Augustus, an 
interesting account of Ostia as " a city without a 
harbour. . . . The ships anchor in the road- 

stead, not without risk ; but the love of gain 
prevails, for the large number of lighters which 
receive the cargoes and reload them allows them 
to enter the river mthout great delay, and when 
they have unloaded part of their cargo they sail 
in and go up to Rome." 

Augustus and Tiberius devoted their attention 
to the city itself — the original theatre, among 
other buildings, is due to the former — and it was 
Claudius who turned his attention to the realization 
of Caesar's scheme by constructing a large harbour 
on the right bank of the Tiber, two and a half miles 
to the north of its mouth. This part he connected 
with the river by a canal which formed an island 


and gave the river a second outlet, thus liberating 
the city of Rome, as he fondly believed, from the 
danger of inundation. But he made a fatal 
error in placing it to the north of the mouth of 
the Tiber, desiring no doubt to avoid the dangerous 
southerly winds, for inasmuch as the coastwise 
current runs from south to north, the silt brought 
down by the river was deposited in the harbour. 
That it was difficult to enter, too, is abundantly 
evident from the fact that zoo ships were lost 
off Ostia during the reign of Nero. 

The reign of Domitian, in the last twenty years 
of the first century after Christ, appears to have 
witnessed the beginning of a reconstruction of 
the town on the same plan as before, but on a 
higher level, in the form in which it lies before 
us, but the greater part of the work was done by 
Hadrian and by his successors, particularly 
Septimius Severus. We are not as yet in a position 
to date the brickwork of Ostia with such accuracy 
as to determine with certainty the exact period 
to which each building is to be assigned. 

Trajan, on the other hand, who was Hadrian's 
imme^te predecessor, at once devoted his atten- 
tion to the new harbour, Fortus, where he con- 
structed a basin between the harbour of Qaudius 




LIKE MODERN ROMANS, THE PEOPLE OF OSTIA LIVED IN FLATS 
Stout biK K and tough moitai that have stood itclj aaainst the ra\agps ot tune ^^ctc used to build thc^ in issivc ** uibiiliic," or flats 
Ihc exttaoidinaiily thick walls must have made the apartmonte most comlortabic to li\c m — waim iii wintci .iiid tool in suminei 
I Ins MCw, Aihich is of the same house as is shouii in page 8, shows clcailv the sepaiatc ciitiaiups tn the seiie^ of flats one 
al)o\e the othei that made up the building Fragincnts of interioi plaster still adheiing tniv be seen on the w ills on the extreme 
right. Notice the giaccful pilasteis on either of the main entriinces. with the oiinimatal pediment *ibove them 


Phoro bv 

and the river, and a new canal to the sea, which 
still bears the name of Fossa Traiana, and is the 
navigable arm of the river. 

Ostia became a quarry for the cathedrals of 
Pisa and of Orvieto, while Porto (the old Portus) 
was apparentl3' much less ransacked until the 
excavations of the nineteenth century Nowada3rs, 
there IS little to be seen on the latter site. The 
outline of the harbour of Claudius can barely be 
traced in the plain, a mile and a half now from the 
open sea, so far has the coast advanced ; the 
various basins and docks and warehouses of the 
port of Trajan have been carefully studied and 
planned by Canina and Lanciani, but now he half 
hidden under vegetation, and only the great 
hexagonal basin which formed the centre of the 
harbour still contains water Even it is largely 
blocked up with reeds and rushes, and is a hot- 
bed of malaria in its picturesiiue desolation It 
is overlooked by the lofty tower of the fortified 
episcopal palace of Porto, and by the red Villa 
Torlonia. with its poitico of fat columns, which 
lies on the opposite side of the lagoon 

At Ostia, on the other hand, the last few years 
have brought about great changes A sturdy 
colony of agriculturists has established itself 
in the medieval village, under the shadow of the 
splendid castle built by Giuliano della Rovere 
(afterwards Pope Julius II.) to command the bend 


Dr. Avhb\ 

of the Tiber Already the dicaded malaria is tai 
less of a scourge than it sras, while a flourishing 
suburb IS being built on the not verj’ attractive 
shore a couple of miles bej'ond the ancient city, 
and the construction of an electric railway* tenders 
both the shore and the excavations so easy of 
access from Rome that they should form part of 
the programme of any visitor who has more than 
the bare minimum of time at his disposal For 
he will here see more of the life of an ancient city 
than anywhere else in Italy except at Pomjieii. 

We are in the presence then, at Ostia, of a 
seaport town, at which the ships which brought to 
Rome supplies of food and other necessities, and 
all kinds of luxuries, discharged the greater part 
of then cargo We shall expect to find a great 
part of the area of the town taken up with store- 
houses, but wc shall also expect considerable 
evidence of the wealth and importance of a city 
which performed so important a function for the 
metropolis of the ancient world, at a time when its 
population was not far short of a million 

But what will probably surprise us most is the 
extreme modernity of it all. Pompeii itself has 
shown, in recent jrears, that the old conceptions of 
the monotony of the external architecture of the 
houses of a Roman town must be abandoned, that 
their street fa9ades were adorned with loggias and 
balconies, and decorated with paintings But at 




RESTORATION OF THE WONDERFUL “HOUSE OF DIANA" 

Built fonriiqiiare with thick walls of uiifaced brick stood this strong and beautiful house. On the ground floor were shops and offices, 
entered by the large doorways. To the right are two narrower doorways opening on stainvays to the flats above. Underneath the 
windows of the second floor is a fine balcony of brick adorned with a moulding and supported by graceful arches that were brightly 
coloured. At the left comer of the top floor the artist has imagined a pillarim loggia from which the inhabitants might watch the 
diverse scenes in the street, or view the busy scene at tlie docks and river beyond. 

Afttr • reooiiii(raotlOB Glimondl 

Ostia we have (with only two or three exceptions and modem domestic architecture, which have pro- 

so far) quite a netv type of domestic architecture, bably been handed down by unintermpted tradition, 

which dilfers entirely from the Pompeian, and Such a building as the “ Casa di Diana " or the 

approximates far more closely to modem styles. "Horrea Epagathiana et Epaphroditiana " is 

The " atrium " is lacking from the houses, and perpetuated in the courtyard hoases of medieval 

light is obtained from numerous windows opening and modem Rome. The brickwork was in 

on to streets or open areas (courtyards or gaMens). most cases probably left visible, the arches being 

Such houses are divided into a number of apart- picked out in red, as Signor Italo Gismondi's fine 

ments or Hats, which are quite independent of one restorations show. We cannot attempt to 

another and are approached directly from the describe the dty in detail, but a brief survey of 

street by different entrances and separate staircases. what has so far been laid bare may be given. 

They reach to a height of three or four floors. The topography of the site is so simple that the 

the plan of each floor being often identical, and shortest description will suffice. Arriving from 

almost always have balconies on the street. Rome (at present by motor or motor-bus along an 

These houses probably correspond to the execrable road) we pass by the castle, which now 

" insulae " or tenement houses, of which classical contains a small local museum. Many of the best 

writers speak, and they prove the Roman origin of pieces of sculpture from the site are dispersed 

many of the characteristic features of me^eval among the museums of Europe, while even now 
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IMPOSING RUINS OF AN ARCHED DWELLING HOUSE OF OSTIA 

I he House of Diana here illustrated « is built on a model often lefeirul to by classic’ll i\ i iicis and its generdl pi m w is follow l I 

I I builders foi many centuiies after Ostii bid been deserted by the inhibitanb iv in friied the scourge of m il iiii 'll tny ot its 
eharictenstic Ceitures lie e\idciite\ca in the eourtyaid buildinRS of modem Continent il ities In its complete stile the u ise must 
have been the object of uuiveisal admuation to strangers arriving at the port, as weU as to the Rcnnan innabitants tliemselves 


Photo 

many of the best pieces are removed to Rome, 
instead of being, as might seem better, left on the 
spot The castle is built of red bncks taken from 
the buildings of the dncicnt city 
Entering the area of the excavations we soon 
find ourselves in the Street of Tombs The earlier of 
these are the little * columbaria " of the first century 
of the Empire small chambers round which aie 
mches hke those of a dovecote (hence the name) 
In these, those who could afford it placed beauti 
fully carved cinerary uins in white marble, while 
the poor had to be content with earthenware urns, 
built mto the wall These small chambers were 
finely decoiatcd with mosaic pavements and 
elaborate stuccoes on the walls, masmuch as they 
served for anmversaiy meetings and banquets ^ 
the members of the families or bunal dubs to 
which they bdonged Most of the tombs were 
used over again m the third century after Christ 


Aliaferi 

for bunals bodies were sometimes placed in 
marble sarcophagi but more often in compart 
ments separated by thin walls Sometimes as 
many as four or five corpses were laid one above 
the other and separated by a layer of tiles 
We then reach the city gate of the time of 
Sulla reconstructed at a higher level under thi 
Empire (though the city walls had passi d by that 
time intirely out of is being no longer needed) 
and the mam street of the city opens before us 
It was an imposing thoroughfare, paved with 
blocks of lava, hke all the streets of Rome and the 
high roads of the Campagna, and flanked on each 
side by porticoes It has so far been cleared foi 
almost two-thirds of its total length, a distance of 
nearly half a mile, but excavation has been almost 
entirely confined to the buildings on the north 
and nght-hand side of it , and the total area cleared 
IS perhaps not more than one-quarter of the whole 
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REPAIRING THE RAVAGES OF TIME ON THE BUILDINGS OF OSTIA 
Illustrated here is the Lp u itliinn'i ” icteiied to in the text in page 686>. The 

workmen aiu iu|>diiiiii{ and reLunstructini; the main doorway of the building m ornamental 
brickwork with pillars of the eame matcnal and deioiative facings of plaster. Such recon- 
struction must, of couiee, diaw to some extent on the imagination as regards the upper floors. 

Photo hr hr Aohbr 


site, though it mcludex a number ol tin- most 
important public buildings. Wc will mention and 
briefly describe a few of these 
The Foium, thr centre of civic life, was situated 
in the centre of the town, on the south side of the 
main street. It is still under excavation, and has 
been much ruined ; but some very fine remains of 
the architectural members of a temple of the period 
of Augustus have been brought to light. Opposite 
to it. on a lofty base, stands the most conspicuous 


building in Ostia, which 
towered above the 
sand-hills when the rest 
of the dty lay buried 
beneath them. This 
has been known until 
recent 3fears as the 
Temple of Vulcan, but 
its position, facing on 
the Forum, makes it 
much more likely that 
it was the Capilolium 
(a temple dedicated to 
the three deities vener- 
ated in the temple of 
Jupiter on the Capitol 
of Rome itself, Jupiter, 
Juno and Minerva), 
which is similarly 
placed in many of the 
Roman colonies of 
North Africa and else- 
where in the Roman 
world. The warm red 
tint of the bricks of 
which it is built is 
very pleasing to the 
eye, though they were, 
of course, faced with 
marble in old days. 
Their size and the 
manner of their laying 
indicates that the 
temple belongs to a 
comparatively late date 
in the history of the 
town (not before Had- 
rian certainly), and 
whether or where this 
worship was carried or 
previously we do not 
know at present. 

Two other important 
groups of public build- 
ings will be found a 
good deal nearer the 
gate — the theatre and 
the colonnade behind its stage, and the baths with 
the palaestra (or g3minasium) adjoining them. 

The origin of the theatre, as we have already 
seen, dates from the time of Augustus : but it was 
tveice restored, once in the time of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla (in 194 a.d.) and once at the 
end of the fourth century. It is not especially well 
preserved, though the fine brick cornices of the 
exterior (here intended to be left visible) are worthy 
of remark. At the back of the stage was a colonnade. 




WHERE THE "RICH FALERNIAN" WAS DISPENSED; A BAR IN ROMAN OSTIA 
The lestoratioa above shows a drinking-diop which occupies the central one of three aiches supporting the balcony of the flat on the 
second floor. In the lower photog]^h are seen the remains of the bar whose doorway with the small fragment of marble facing 
can be seen in page 6gs, The broken counter has a sink below it, and behind u what remains of a stone dresser. 

BaatoimtloD bj GlcmoBdl. Plrato by fir. Aihby 
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MAGNIFICENT HOMES OF ROME’S SHIPPING MERCHANTS 
Adorned with aicbes and graceful balconies all of meliow red bnck is this great building that stood m the " Street of the Fountain 
Ib apparent beiut^ and the skilful planning of its internal detail make one speculate as to whether the highly intricate flat dwellings 
of modeni citic ar6 much or at all supenor to the hou^s of these remote da3rs One palpable advantage of the ancient Ostian 
flats IS that each separate one had its own street door Other aspects of Roman civilisation dealt with in work show that man/ 
of the conveniences of life called by latter day house agents modern " were understood universally practised by the Romans 

AfUr a Moeastructioa br Qismendi 
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TWO CENTRES OF PUBLIC LIFE IN THE FIRST ROMAN COLONY 
Commanding the ^vholc to^iii not only by reason of its sire but also beciuse it was the shnne of tl c three gio itt st deittc» of ill 
Reman colonies Jupiter Juno ind Minervi the Capitolium was» as it still is a landmirl in Ostia Its s |inii bulk and ruggrd 
splendour make it i leaUy inspiring edifice Below are the ruins of tl e thritre whose lound itinn was 1 iid in the timo of Agnpp i 
It was later restored by beptunius Seseius and Caracalla, buildtr of the tiiiioiis baths in Romo (see pa^c 497 ) Ihis view lows 
mto the auditonuiii behind the orchestra from behind the scena*' (or sti^e) 

Fboto from Dr Aibb> 
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"STREET OF THE TIBER" RUNNING FROM THE “TEMPLE OF VULCAN" TO THE WHARVES 
Fram these photographs it is evident that the builders of andent Rome bad little to learn of town planning. Built with synunetry 
and precision, this street was lined on either side with “ Horiea," which were warehouses muH depots for the storage of foodstuffs. 
Brick is the material used in construction, the facing being picked out in bright colours. The upper picture is taken from the north 
end of the street and faces south towards the “ Capitolium “ while the lower is the same street taken from the opposite end. 

PbsUM bj permission of tbs Soolotr lor tbs Promotion of Boman Btndlis 
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opening upon a large rectangular area, in the centre only remarkable for the pavements in black and 

of which stood a temple, perhaps dedicated to wliitc mo<saic with which some of the principal 

Ceres ; while behind the colonnades in the other rooms are divorati-d- -sery spirited rcpic-sentations 

three sides were the offices of the various com- of sta deities riding on sea monsters, in wliii'h the 

mcrcial corporations of Ostia itself — the weighers, vigour of the comjiositioii maki's up tor defects in 

the tanners, the boatmen, the measurers of grain — detail. Adj.iccnt is an unusually large open-air 

and of the shipping guilds of the pro\’inces whieh palaestra, where gjunnastic exercises went on. 

were concerned in the importation of com and Hehind the baths lies a large private house, 
other supplies — Provence, Sardinia, North Africa which was turned into the barracks of the "Vigiles," 

andEgj'pt. The mosaic pavements of the portico, a military force wliich piifornii'd the diitiis of 

and of the small rooms which open upon it, indicate both the police and the iiic brigade of a intxliin 

clearly either by inscriptions actually giving the town Outside tin- main gale wite some small 

names, or by emblems, to which of these guilds drinking shops, and thfir presence e.xplains how it 

each office belonged ; and we thus have a hitherto was that many of the soldier^, shut out of their 

unique business centre, in which the shipping barracks at night, seratchid their names on the 

agents w'ho w'ere responsible for the all-important doorposts Within the most jirominent part of 

duty of feeding the metropolis were centralised so the peristyle is tlje shim'- of tlic Imperial House, 

as to be at all times under the direct control of the with pedestals which once bore statues of 

representatives of the government. successive rulers, to whom, as the mosaic pavc- 

Close to the theatre are the baths, which are ment shows, a hull was periodicalK sarnfict d 



WHERE THE ASHES OF ROME’S SHIPPERS WERE INURNED 
Dating ftom the first century n c , these " Cohiiiibina ” are to lie found in the “ Strret of tiir lorn'js ” fney were rlMnihers in 
the walls of which were niches as 111 a do\ Of «it hent e the n ime " 001011111311.1 " I itin rohii it ,i - 1 dose) Ihe 1111 lie^ (nutainerl 
beautiful einerary urns ol uliito iiiaible in wliirh the cremated leinains vrre pi ir.-fl I'wir p' jpl' ot tlif town who lould not buy 
marble urns had to be coiiluit with eaithenware pus built into ili* wall- Kcniams ot m ui' -ur h jars .ire -till in >-110 

Plir#r«> \ inin 
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For the rest, that part of the city which has 
been uncovered consists mainly of extensive 
storehouses of vaned plan Thcie is generally a 
central courtyaid round which are disposed 
numerous chambers m two or more store5rs in 
which gram and other objects were placed In 
the grain stores there aie air spaces under the 
lluois, with liolis under the thresholds to cnsuic 
proper ciiculition There aie numeious shops, of 
course along the streets fm one case grouped mto 
a regular bi/aar round a courts "ird) and we 
meet with m ocf isional dunking bar — one of 
which Ills a counter of coloured marbles, with 
a tioii^h for wishing bdow a dresser with marble 
shell Ls for food a wine cellar etc, giving an 
imjirission of i \tr lordinary modernity 

I he finest productions of art that Ostia has 
produced aic the numerous sculptures in marble, 
many of which have long adorned the museums 

r 


of Europe but those that have recently been 
discovered need not fear comparison with those 
that arc already known A few examples may 
suffice the splendid winged Athene Nike from 
the city gate (denied from an original of Greek 
art of the fourth centurv B c ) a girl of the Julio 
Claudian ppiiod in the chaiactei of Artemis, and 
Sabma, the wife of Hadiian as Ceies 

The several paintings on the other hand, are 
not neiily so interesting noi so important as those 
oi Pompeii and are besides distinctly infenor 
to them in execution But Ostia on an evening in 
spring, with its massive walls of concrete faced 
with brickwork which glows warm led in the 
setting sun l3nng ncai the ivinding Tibu m the 
centre of green fields with the pine forests of 
Castel Fusano close by, ai I the hills that encircle 
Rome m the farther distance, has a chaim pecuhaily 
its own Tt gives a far greater impiessioii of 



MAGNinCENT COLONNADES OF THE DECUMANUS, OSTIA’S PRINCIPAL STREET 
Wall made and broad to cany hea\y traffic to ana tram the metropolis the Decumanus ran along the south side of the “ Theim-ip 
^ tlience out into the country to Rome between rows of houses and shops It passed through the old * Roman Gate " ind tin ii 
Mcune a strict ot Columbdna * (see pige 693) with tombs and sepulcual chambers on either side Ihe artist has restored 111 
the foreground a porlicoed fountain and the great buildings of the baths on its nght uith loggias on each floor On the extiuiic 
left IS seen the curving mall of the theatre where tradeis and shippers we ma\ imagine^ crowded on their leisure afternoons t 

forget a\ihile the endleas tisk of feeding Rome 
After A reeoaetnietieii by Qlei londl 











atrengih aiid maabi\ tncba, 
too, than Pompeu, the 
houaoa of ^^hu.h aie largely 
built of concrete faced with 
lough pier I a of atone fiom 
wrhich the once gaily paiiiUd 
plaster facing has been 
removed b}' the raiagis of 
ine\orable time 
To compare Ostia with 
Tilbury is trur only as 
regards its function — that 
of the port in wlnrli ships 
discharge a pait of tlieir 
cargo before coming up the 
nver Its outwaid appiar 
ance wras vei\ diherent 
and Ostia, in this rig.iid 
has nothing to tear tiom 
comparison with that in 
comparably dingy suburb 
And yet in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, wrhen the 
Thames was really a silvery 
stream, the compai ison 
may have heen a good one 


ARCHES AND BALCONIES 
Upper picture Balronied street trout ot 


IN STURDY ROMAN BRICK 
house in Oiti i Tlif fit ir s i[ i <r(i I liy 
piirirs dt bnek on nhicfa re<t bri kew ot atjiir No'in i| ninib in i on ilr b id , ilUi 
Lower piiture Court of a bousr hrwm; the no i i. ir mt larir jin r in ii » ii h ihi 

iina,{e of the Lar tutelaiy deity ot the home was plac^ auj wh c oileiiUnSViiri mai to biiii 
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MAIN STREET OF OSTIA AS IT IS LOOKING EAST 
lilen fram the upper pait of the theatre tins photogiaph shows m the foremund foui 
remaining columns of the colonnade of the Thermae Passmg between rows of houses it is 
i\ciiiuill> llanlred by sepulchiil Coliimbana In the distance is the Castle ot Giuliano 
drill Rovere releired to in the tcvt m psae 68$ buiU a1 jut i^oi, to command the bend of the 
lilierb foie t Bitiniaa? theiivirs ou-sewa^ o altered that since then the castle has 

reastd to ser c it purp se 


nor yet its daily and 
its 3 rearly consumption 
^11 these things are 
largely a matter of con- 
] ecture still and we 
shall probably never know 
the answer to one tenth 
of the questions that we 
might wish to put But 
a visit to Ostia will 
certainly stimulate us to 
thought on these and 
other questions and on 
the problem of the daily 
life of the great capital 
for the saJee of which it 
existed — ^problems which, 
however remote they seem 
to us, were, despite the 
imperial com doles that 
kept the poor alive and 
prevented them from 
grumbhng aloud, ]ust as 
real and as urgent to the 
Romans of the Lmpire as 
they are to the govern- 
ments of to day 


— except that the town 
of Ostia appeara to haAC 
had a far greater relati\c 
importance For a aast 
amount of business seems 
to have been done Ihcit 
and a large quTntit} of 
merchandise stoied in ita 
warehouses before bcine 
convejed to Rome or 
ilsewhcrc either b> roicl 
or bv the water route 
We It iin wh it wi knew 
ot ita iiiciint lih nil ch 
more fiom its ruins ind 
from the contemporar} 
inscriptions that has c 
been found there than 
from anything th if ancient 
wnters tell us Thi 
iconomic life of an 
ancient cits e\ tn of Rome 
itaclf, mtertsted thtm not 
at all They do not 
record the growth or 
fall of its population the 
nse or fall m price of 
any single article of food 



GREAT JARS THAT HELU TnE CITY’S OIL SUPPLY 
On the west of Ostia, beyond the city bounds are these so called oil stores which are divided 
into rooms containing oil jars The one illustrated above riiui m it about twenty such “ dolie,' 
or storage jars As the live- washes past the walls and constant erosion goes on, these rums 
are m a most precarious state i his buildmg is divided bv a paasage which, according to 
sonic authoiitics, was once u ed is a thoroughfaie, probably for servants of oil mordants 
coming end gomg to empty or to fill up the storage jar* 

PholM Sr rwnilHMoD of Ifao Sorlotr for tho Piomotlon of Bouoa Studioo 
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Susa: the Eternal City of the East 

By H. G. Spearirg 

Author of “The Childhood of Art" 


OME six or seven thousand 3'ears ago a tribe, 
whose name is still unknown, speaking a 
language of which we have no definite 
record, and coming from a region which has not 
\-et been identified, wandered through the 
mountains ndth women and children until they 
came to an extensive plain not far from the head 
of the Persian Gulf. There they found numerous 
hillocks rising a few feel above the general level, 
thus affording good positions of defence against 
other tribes or wild animals from the surrounding 
gloomy forests. On some of these hillocks they 
fixed their homes, and on one cspeciall}’ well- 
situated mound they built a town and surrounded 
it with a substantial wall of unbaked bricks. 
From these humble beginnings arose the city of 
Susa — the Shushan of the Bible — a city which 
has a place among the very oldest m the world, 
for it flourished, with many strange vicissitudes, 
from about 4000 b.c. until about a.d. 650. 

Far older than Rome, already hoarj'-headed 
when Babylon was still quite young, contemporary 
with Egyptian cities that disappeared before the 
time of Christ, it might well have claimed the 
title of " Eternal " if some fanatical followers of 
Mahomet had not illustrated the Christian saA'ing : 
" Here we have no abiding city," by suddenly 
putting an end to its existence. 

It may seem strange that one can write uith 
confidence about a city which has been dead for 
nearly thirteen hundred years, but this confidence 
is due to the results of the modern methods of 
research which have been applied with such 
success to the huge mound that grew up on that 
lowly hUlock until it towered some 80 or go 
feet above the plain and formed a fitting site for 
the fortresses of Cyrus and the Palace of Ahasuerus. 

The older methods of research, even in the 
nineteenth century, were based chiefly on the 
desire to obtain interesting specimens for collectors 
of " curios " ; sometimes even the keepers of 
museums, who ought to have known better, would 
encourage the spoliation of historical sites by 
ignorant fossickers, paying high prices for 
untabulated relics which were as useless for 
throwing lig^t on the past history of those sites 
as isolated words, tom out of an ancient book. 


would be for throning light on the literary 
acliievements of its period. 

But now it is generally recognized that the 
position and surrounding objects of anj- valuable 
specimens are just as important as the relics 
themselves, therefore detailed plans and records 
are kept and the deposits rarcfull}' sifted so that 
every' scrap of evidence may be preserved; for 
the trained archaeologist, like the detective of the 
novelist, will find important clues in apparently 
trivial objects. Among those trivial objects the 
highest place is now' generally given to broken bits 
of pottery — thej' need not necessarily be broken, 
but an unbroken vase is rare, and however valuable 
it might be as a miuseum specimen, one vase might 
be like the proverbial swallow. 

It is chiefly by the many thousand broken pieces 
of potterj' found in the lowest deposits of the .Susa 
mound that the story has been built up, bit by bit, 
of these unknown immigrants from an unknown 
land ; something like the reconstruction of the 
unseen, lame, half-blind camel in '* The Arabian 
Nights.” This pottery' is wonderfully' hard and 
thin, not much thicker than a couple of pD.stcards, 
and it rings like porcelain, though it is not so 
transparent. The forms are simple and graceful ; 
they were produced on a rudimentary' potter’s 
wheel, used with a skill that was probably due to 
the inherited experience of many generations of 
craftsmen. Nearly all the bowls and v'ases were 
elaborately decorated cither inside or outside 
\vith strange designs, most of w'hich have no 
similarity with any designs found in other parts 
of the w'orld, so that we have no clue to the country 
where these potters learned their art, though we 
can be fairly sure that they brought it from some 
centre of civilization where it had been undergoing 
a long period rf development. For it is now 
admitted that ornamental designs in all countries 
and in all ages are not the chance product of the 
craftsman's brain — they have a regular evolution 
from the simple to the complex, most of the 
simple derigns being evidently based on natural 
forms of men or animals. 

There are other indications that the earliest 
colonists of Susa were well civilized before they 
left that unknown parent country, for in their 
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burial ground outside the city walls are found the 
bronze hatchets <)f the men, and the mirrors, the 
needles, and ointment vases of the women ; there 
are also relies of delicate fabrics finely woven on 
a loom. The human remains in the graves have 
uiifortunalely been so crushed by the immense 
weight of the overlying deposits that have 
accumulated above them for forty centuries that 
it is impossible for ethnologists to decide whether 
they were members of the white, the black, or 
the yellow nices. People became verj' interested 
over the finding of Tutankliamen's tomb, although 
its contents added relatively little to our knowledge 
of the origins or the develoinnent of civilization ; 
how much more interesting would be the finding of 
the unknown home country of the colonists of 
Susa, the earliest artistic potters that have as yet 
given us an insight into the origins of xheir craft. 
There are no traces of inscriptions on any of their 
relics, so wo cannot even guess what language 
they may have spoken. The community vanished 
as mysteriously as it arrived; a thick layer of 
charcoal and ashes being the only evidence of the 
catastrophe that overwhelmed them. 

But the site continued to be occupied cither 
b}' the survivors or by their supplantcrs, for fresh 
layers of unburnt bricks appear above the 
dex-astated toum, and pottery of a coarser but 
somewhat similar type is found among these 
layers. Again and again at various levels are found 
other layers of charcoal and ashes testifying to 
the succe.-<iive calamities that overtook the city, 
and a striking eridence of the energy of the mixed 
race that so continually rebuilt it. The long 
duration of the city may be due to the constant 
accesrion of fre.sh blood it received from surrounding 
nations, themselves not artistically deficient. 

This energy made them vert' formidable to their 
neighbours, especially to those in the prosperous 
new cities that were growing up in the fertile 
plains of Chaldea. Eannatum, who ruled in the 
city of Lagash about five thousand years ago, and 
set up a monument recording his punitive raid on 
Susa, describes it a.s " the mouiitiiin that strikes 
terror." This is the first written mention we have 
of that already aiu-ient city, but an earlier tradition 
about it has reacberl us Ihnjugli that wondeiful 
" Epic of Gilgaiiies " (Gilgamesb) the national 
hero of Chaldea. lie is said to have attacked and 
slain Khumbaba, the King of Su.sa, shortly after 
the deluge 1 But lifire we enter the land of myth. 

Many hundrotl years after Eaiiiiatuin's time 
" Ur of the Chaldees " having acquired considerable 
power, annexed Susa, togctlier with the surrounding 
country, called Elam, but in the course of another 
hundred years, Susa had regained its independence 
and conquered both Chaldea and Babylon. Art 


and literature do not seem to have fiuurishcd in 
this " tcrror-strikim; mountain.” Its inhabitants 
were too much ficcupied in that constant vendc-tia 
of rairls .ind n-t.ili.itions that still cxli.iust the 
energies of the hiim.m raci:. Tli<‘ir r.iiiK extended 
to an almost incredible distance, eveti ,ts far a.s 
Palestine, for in Genesis xiv., Chedorl.ioiner, king 
of Elam, is mentioiu-d as having subtlu>-il Sodom 
and Gomornih anrl Lot a prisoner until ho 
was rescued bv .Vbmham. 

They st em, h.jwever, to have had a more peaceful 
time f«jr a few centuries after their I'.xjuilsion 
from Babylonia (about four thoiisiind yeiirs ago; 
by the great Hammurabi, who ihus restrained 
them from furtlur '‘glorious aflveutiiif-s " into 
the west. l*he\' probably beneiiteil .'ilsrj by tb' 
irruption of an upland pea-'ant nice, ilu* Cassites, 
who apparently iiitrodua-d the uai; of horses, 
for then for the first time we fitul the horse 
mentioned in history. By degrees the Cassites 
assumed the leading r6i<- in Liam, and also 
dominated Babylon. Utult-r (h. ir nib* the city of 
Susa must have become extranrfliriarily rich, 
for bronze casting tloiuishefl excmhiiglv. One of 
their kings, Ounbish Gal, who reigiml a couple of 
centuries before the Jewish i '.odiis from Egypt, 
caused a life-sized .statue of liis qut r*u r<> be cast 
b}’’ the " cire perdue” process — i e., modelled 
on a coaling of wax afterwards melteil out. As a 
work of art it is quite go'*'!, and as a piece of 
workmanship it presents the jitolilcm ; how could 
they have poured into that siv-f>iot mould the 
man3’ hundredweight of bronze required to fill 
it? The love of gold seems also to hate entered 
their hearts, for a letter on a clay tablet has btxsn 
found in Egypt begging the " Ivin lic king," 
Akhnaton, to smid more of that incorruptible but 
still corrupting metiJ. 

The jwwer of the Cassites would seem to have 
gradually dvviiidled until in 1185 U.r. an Elamite 
king put an end to their rule in Babylon and 
carried off to Susa that jin-cious m'liiumerit, the 
Stele of Hammurabi, inscribed with the code of 
laws rompilod by him, an invaluable document 
for historians and Bible students, ft is now in 
the Louvre, but a goorl facsimile of it is to be seen 
in the British Museum. 

Comparatively few speriniens of real Elamite 
art have been found in ;dl those laj’ers of sand and 
mnd that continual!}' raised Siisa highei and higher 
above the buried city of the original founders. 
Though stone was plentiful and ax:ces.sible, the 
inhabitants copied the building system of stoneless 
Babylonia. TEey used sun-di‘ied bricks even for 
their temples, and did not ornament the walls 
with .sculpture as the Assjaians did. 

The artistic tribe that founded Snsa had probably 
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bcrome submerged by a branch of that energetic 
and materialistic Semitic race that has at various 
times in the world’s history poured out from Arabia 
like a lav.i flow, temporarily dcstrojing the 
distiirts it flowed over, but ultimatelj' often 
benefiting them by rendering them more fertile. 

Perhaps that is the reason wh}' the deposits 
of the middle age of Susa ha\e yielded so few 
treasures to the c.vplorcr’s spade, and why most of 
those treasures arc the products of foreign cities 
raided by the Elamites. One large .sandstone 
monument was taken by them from some city, 
probably Akkad, in Chaldea. It must have been 
cspeciallj' interesting to them because it com- 
memorates a raid made against Susa fourteen 
hunilred years previously b5’ the redoubtable 
Semitic ruler of Akkad, Naram Sin. I fancy that 
a purely Semitic people would have " broken down 
the carved work thereof," and hewn it in pieces, 
but the Elamites preserved this memorial of their 
own defeat and kept it in such good condition that, 
in spite of its groat age and of all its rough 
adventures and wanderings, it is now one of the 
•vsi low-relief specimens of Bah5ionian art in the 
Louvre Museum. 

Two large terra-cotta lions made about three 
thuusaiid years ago to guard the entrance to a 
temple are a remarkable c.\amplc of local art. 
They are much better than the larger but more 
stilted and conventional winged lions that pleased 
the .Assyrians of a much later period and inspired 
in still later times the sculptors of Susa to carve 
those great m}rthical monsters in high relief at 
the entrance of the palace of their Persian rulers. 
Traces of finely coloured glaring are still visible 
on the blocks of which they arc composed. The 
art of making enamelled tiles for architectural 
purposes seems to be in the blood of the Elamite 
population, for a specimen ^vas found in the lowest 
deposits of Susa, and it is still one of the 
characteristic arts of Persia. 

When fmther excavations have been made in 
these mounds sullicient relics may perhaps be 
found to fill up the great gaps in the history of 
Susa. It must have been a fairly flourishing city, 
for enormous amounts of building materials W'cre 
carried up into it during those apparently unevent- 
ful centuries, so that the hills were raised to 
a height of 6o or 70 feet above the plain. 
Mention is often made in Assyrian and Babylonian 
records of the doings of the kings of Elam, and 
they seem to have been powerful enough occasion- 
ally to dominate Babylonia or to assist it in its 
constant struggles with Assyria. In the hope of 
neutralising such assistance Seimacherib constructed 
a fleet on the Euphrates and sent it across the head 
of the Persian Gulf to ravage Elam, but at the same 


time the Elamites raided Mesopotamia and took 
Sennacherib's son piisoncr. 

At last, in 640 B.C., Ashurbanipal, better known 
as Sardanapaliis, who had completed the forging 
of the AssjTian nation into a vast military machine, 
decided to utilise it in suppressing Susa. His 
successes are recorded in the low reliefs made 
for his palace at Nineveh and now ranged on the 
walls of the British Museum. Tlie Assyrian 
character is well shown by those which depict 
him feasting with his queen in a garden where 
the head of the King of Elam dangles before them 
on one of the trees. In his inscriptions he boasts 
of the ruthless slaughter and devastation he wrought 
in Susa, but that sort of empire is not generally 
very durable ; thirty years later Nineveh — ^the 
" nouveau riche " — ^was laid waste and desolate 
for ever, while ancient Susa after a brief interval 
recovered its prosperity and under the rule of 
Persian Cyrus attained still greater wealth and 
splendour than ever before. 

It is not quite clear why Cyrus should have 
chosen Susa as a site for his fortress after it had 
been so cruelly devastated by the Ass3^ians. 
Perhaps it was because of its position on the route 
from Persia to Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
where he had recently obtained vast treasures 
b5' his victories over Babylon and Croesus, King of 
Lydia, Po&sibly it was also the chief dep6t of the 
north and south trade route between the Persian 
Gulf and the teeming regions round about the 
Caspian Sea. But in those daj'S people were only 
dimly conscious of the power of commerce. Those 
who aimed at sui>remacy over their fellow men 
sought to gain it by the sword rather than by the 
more insidious force of commercial intrigues and 
manoeuvres. The sword, however, had for many 
centuries become more and more dependent on 
gold for its motive power, and the innovation of 
stamping gold into small and easily recognizable 
pieces rendered this motive power more transferable, 
thus enabling ambitious men to make more 
extensive and permanent conquests. The gold 
had to be stored in safe and convenient places ; 
it was probably this consideration that impelled 
Cyrus to make Susa one of the strongest and 
richest storehouses in the then known world. 

His encircling wall may be traced out at a level 
some 70 feet higher than the encircling wall of the 
unknown " proto-Elamites ” on the virgin hillock. 
His wall is substantial, but of very simple design ; 
the scientific plan of fortification which Dieulafoy 
in i8go described in his *' Acropole de Suse ” has 
not been confirmed by more thorough investigation. 
Explorers were then and axe even now too often 
disposed to exaggerate the strangeness of their 
discoveries, just as newspaper reporters are disposed 








COLUMN FROM THE WINTER PALACE OF THE PERSIAN KINGS AT SUSA 
Albeit fbe most interesting of the remains which Snse has to offer ns are probably the wonderful potsherds of its earliest 
inhabitants, most imposing undoubtedly are the ruins of the Apadana or Pdace of Darius I. and Artazerxes hlnemon. To 
ontirard vim a shapeless mound like those of Assyria and Babylonia, it baa nevertheless yielded to the excavations of DIeulafoy 
and otben such gems of workmanahip as this head of a column with its fluted shaft and tuofoid bu^* h^ capitaL 

Ika iMTia. farla. Phsw kr ainaSaa 
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to lay unreasonable stress on the money value of 
objects found by these discoverers. 

This castle of Susa is often mentioned in the 
Bible. The words actually used are " Shushan 
the Palace," but a note shoA\-s that it ^vas also a 
castle. CjTus must certainly have used it as a 
palace, but probably only in the winter when its 
climate is quite ])leasant. In summer it is so hot 
that even scorpions were said to die if they at- 
tempted to cross a street during the noonday glare. 
Cs^rus is reputed by Herodotus to have esteemed 
so highly the water of its river Choaspes that 
whenever he travelled he had cartloads of it 
can led in silver dagons for his use. He also 
look the precaution to have it bcilcd. 

A more famous p.Uace was the one erected by 
order of Darius when Susa was the centre of his 
vast empire stretching from the Indus to the 
Danube and the Nile. 

It was probably in this palace that the great 
council was held by Xerxes to decide upon the 
invasion of Greece in order to crush that impudent 
little nation whose love of liberty was so incom- 
prehensible to the Asiatic mind. In this palace, 
too, if we accept the identification of Ahasuerus 
as Xerxes, was laid the scene of the story of 
Esther. The details given there of the gorgeousness 
of the decorations have received indirect confirma- 
tion by the discoveries of Diculafoy and others. 
Tlie confirmation is indirect because it was found 
that the palace of Darius had been totally destroyed 
by fire. The extensive re- 
mains they succeeded in 
collecting were those of a 
palace built by XiTxes' son 
The mateiial was rich and 
the general impiession must 
have been imposing, but it 
was a mongrel form of art 
— the uninspired elaboration 
by highl}’-paid craftsmen of 
the mean ideals of wealthy 
men who mistake luxury for 
beauty. 

It foreshadows the early 
downfall of the once simple- 
minded Peisian race whose 
chief ambition used to be 
to " ride well, shoot straight, 
and speak the truth." In 
less than a hundred and fifty 
years their empire ivas over- 
thrown and a fresh adven- 
turer, Alexander, pursuing 
the same ignoble ends (rf 
greed and domination, in 
his case tempered with a 


desire to extend Hellenic culture, drove their 
incapable emperor to exile and assassination in 
the remote province of Bactria. 

Immense treasures were found by Alexander at 
Susa, if substances like gold and silver and purple 
dyes which minister only to luxury and ostentation 
can truly be called treasures. It is said that 
twenty thousand mules and ten thousand camels 
were required to transport that part of the booty 
which Alexander decided to take away. Yet on 
the break-up of his empire a few years later 
immense sums were still found at Susa by one of the 
numerous adventurers who scrambled for his 
inheritance. Thus again began the vicious circle. 
Jealousy and greed split up the powers that 
had organized and controlled so many varied and 
antagonistic nations. Tlien out of the chaos 
emerged a simple nomad folk, the P.irthians, 
whose history is told elsewhere m this work, 
destined in the course of time to rule the western 
Asiatic world and to defy and defeat the fearful 
power of Rome. The history of Susa again becomes 
almost a blank, but it must have retained some 
of its former importance for in a.d. ioo bronze 
coins were minted there and a new palace was 
built. Then the Roman Emperor Trajan avenged 
the death of Crassus and the defeat of Mark Antony 
by driving the Parthian king from Ctesiphon to 
Susa, for by this time the Parthians had become 
luxurious and their kings used golden thrones, 
tempting their enemies to overthrow them. Thus 
still went on the eternal 
sec-saw of raids and re- 
taliations. In A.D. zi6 the 
Parthians defeated the 
Romans and made them 
pay two millions sterling. 

Under the Parthians and 
their successors, the Sassan- 
ians, Susa seems to have lost 
its importance altogether, 
although it remained a 
flourishing city. It is pos- 
sible further excavations 
may reveal the part it 
fflayed in helping the Sas- 
sanians to defeat in a.d. 260 
the Roman Emperor 
Valerian, but perhaps it had 
little share in these struggles. 
Although its own history had 
been a tempestuous one, 
it may in its old age have 
temporarily afforded an 
example for those cynics 
who say “ happy are the 
people who have no history." 



BASE OF A PILLAR FROM 6U8A 
From the Apadana. besides the column caidtal 
illustrated in page 701. comes also this massive base 
belonging to a similai column ; for the disposition of 
these soaring shafts In the buUdjng consult the 
xestoratlan m page 703. 

Tbe XoaTn« FwU. From tlio KlniM 

Pkoto bj Glrftttdaa 




KING DARIUS WITH HIS COURTIERS IN THE PRIVATE COURT OF HIS PALACE 

Thi. leconstructiOD bv M Pilitt ol a court m the temple of Dani» at Susr i> one that may be with it i l i liJ 

hStiB on etrHlent evidenre The ground plan and column ba^ are tMm enj i h of the ulaz d L i 


to show that th y tormed a (reiac similar to the one shcmn i ihe roiojr plate p -.t ok th 

M^plet. IstB page 701) Kihile the timber roohag of th loggia is iHiijtrated on the ot a .c 
— 4fiaa ..•fn* ondutectiirai atvle^ prevailed The cour^ ib the left hind well o ^hc bird ^ e>e ^ 


whoiMuactty the aame architectural styleis prevailed 
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Tombs & Sculptures of Nakshi Rustam 

By Reuben Levy, ma 

Lecturer in Pemen in the Universit> of Cnmbi dge 


A S one ndes along the valley north-west from 
/^\ Persepolis, amidbt wild and rocky scenery, 
there appears carved in the high mountain 
wall, about ten miles from that ancient city, a 
aenes of four huge crosses cut deep in the rock 
These, with the sculptures carved under them, 
are known to the Persians as Nakshi Ru«tam, or 
" The Picture of Rustam," from the fact that the 


of the cross, which passes over this lower 
limb, looks like the facade of a palace with 
a pillaied colonnade all sculpt uicd out of the 
li\ing rock A loftv dooi\\.i\ is cir\cd m the 
middle of it but there is no dooi the upper pari 
being blocked bv a solid mass of ti»t.k and there 
IS only a low apcitiire at the bottom w licit someone 
lias broken into the tomb On each side of this 


inhabitants of the country saw illustrated in the doorway are two lound pdlars cut tiom the rock, 

figures incidents from the life of that mythical but attached at the back They arc set about 

hero, who, m a feigned name, met his son Sohiab 7 feel apait, with the end ones about the 

m battle and slew him, a stoiy well known fiom same dislanc- from eicli of the ouirr walls and 


Matthew Arnold’s poem 
" Sohiab and Rustum ” 
We now know from an 
inscription on one of the 
tombs that it is that of 
Daiuu Hystaspes, the other 
three being those of the thi ce 
succeeding members of liis 
d3masty, the Achacmemd, 
that ruled ancient Persia 
from 558 to 331 B c 
Near appioach to the 
tombs ^ows them to be 
cut out high up in the 
face of the almost pci pen 
dicular cliff Each is in 
the shape of an upright 
cross, with a disproportion 
ately broad transverse 
section set aciObS the 
middle of the upiight and 
about a third of it in 
width The total height of 
each — and they aic all 
practically idciilical in 
outside appearance — is 
roughly 74 feet while the 
transverse part is o\cr 57 
feet long Glancing up al 
one of the crosses one sets 
that the lowest limb is a 



smooth surface Ictt un 
inscribed, with the bottom 
forming a kind of giant’s 
bench. The middle section 


TOMB OF A PERSIAN KING DEEP-SET IN MERVDASHT ROCK 
HmIi dbOM* tic ,OVU>>(k ni)tttnius 111 1 iiiirrr ilik thi foili irjrU iff o) ii r nr t tlir* Ir i^it 
nf the \i<iiulfis of the lS‘is(prh>. irimliN I r^.riil 1 iniii < K tl tin ml thi irlii fs h I m thiin 
with the iiittliii il liriuii Si ill ill mil Kiistiiii In iir t'lr i in Nil In Ithi )>i tiiir if; Kii tun 
lliey arc, 111 faet, the toiiilib ot Diiiu iiirl Ins iuii(''‘<>i \ ims, \rtiN ise- iiid I >11 ms II 
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to the tomb, and indeed it was intended by the 
smoothing of the lower limb of the cross to make 
entrance to the tomb impossible without special 
apparatus. We are told by the historian Diodorus, 
in his description of some tombs similar to these, that 
there were avenues to them, and that some form 
of hoist or other apparatus was devised to haul 
up corpses and deposit them in the rock chambers. 
Another historian, Ctesias, relates with regard to 
the making of the tombs that Darius Hystaspes 
had his own tomb dug during his lifetime. When 
it was completed, and he wished to inspect the 
work done, the Chaldean soothsayers informed 
him that some terrible misfortune would overtake 
him if he entered the tomb while he was still alive. 
This prevented the king from seeing where he was 
to lie, but some princes of his family, who were 
overwhelmed with curiosity and were not to be 
deterred from seeing the inside of the tomb, 
ventured out to the mountain and had themselves 
drawn up by the Zoroastrian priests whose altars 
were near there. While they were in mid air some 
serpents appeared on the rock and so terrified the 
priests that they let go the ropes they were holding, 
and the princes were dashed to pieces. To any 
subject of the Achaemenid ki^ passing by, the 
sight of the tomb high up and inaccessible to him 
must have had the effect of adding to the awe and 
reverence he already felt for the reigning dynasty. 
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ARDASHIR RECEIVES THE BENEDICTION OF AURAMAZDA 
Not only bx its tombs is Nakshi Rustam a place of profound arcbxoioitical interest, tor there, too, are seven great reliefs cut in 
the rock by Aidashir Babakan and b;s successors in the Sassanid line many centuries after the Achacinenvis. This, the westernmost 
relief, depicts a symbolic episode in the life of King Ardashir, who reigned from zia till 241. The god Aurainazrla (right) extend! 
to Ardawir the emblem of his kingship ; the king's horse tramples iinrlcr foot the Parthian foe Artabaniis, .iiirl the god triuinpiis 
over the prostrate Ahriman, spirit of evil. In cemtrast to the horses of warlike scenes, these animals arc crude and lifeless. 

Photo hr Eliot Crawobsr-WiUioju 
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PERSIA'S TRIUMPH IS ROME'S ABASEMENT 

To tho west ot tlw tombs of Darius and of Xerxes is found this Sassanian relief. When, in A..D. a6o, the Roman Emperor Valerian 
led’ his expedition into Syria, bis army was routed and he himself captured by the Perrian King Sapor who here celebrates his 
triumph. The exultant king advances towards Valerian, who is shown kneeliim in an attitude of pleading subjection before the 
royal charger, and in lofty scorn Sapor grants to the standing Cyriadis a boon refused to Caesar. 

Photo hr Sllot Onwohsy-Wlllluno 

Modem travellers, such as Sir R. Ker Porter, 8 feet high) of Darius — some say of a priest — 

have gained access to the tombs, asing stout ropes in a long robe and tiara, standing on his throne, 

carried up by natives of surrounding villages who He is in the act of worshipping before an altar 

climbed up the crevices made in the rocks by where the sacred fire is burning. Between him 

treasure seekers and otlicrs ; but superstitious fear and the altar there floats the emblem of Auramazda 

generally keeps the Persian from entering the (Ahura Mazda) borne on wings and with a repre- 

tombs. Each of these, when entered by the sentation of the sun behind it. The throne and the 

aperture in the doorway, is found to be a narrow altar rest upon a beautifully carved frieze which 

chamber running along behind the transverse is shown as a kind of platform resting upon the 

section of the outside cross and corresponding heads and upstretched arms of a row of fourteen 

to it in height and length. In the side opposite figures about 5 feet high. These represent the 

the doorway arc found a number of deep cavities various peoples of the empire, and they in their 

cut in the rock for the reception of the toyal turn stand upon a similar frieze resting upon 

bodies or colfins, and at a height of about 3 another row of fourteen figures of the same dimen- 

feet from the groimd level. In none of them sions and of like significance. Two strangely 

have any remains or relics of burial ever been carved columns each surmounted by the head 

found and it is more than probable that they of a unicorn-bull form supports for this double 

were long ago ransacked by thieves, in spite of platform, and the whole of the sculpture has a 

the heavy lids of stone which still cover some frame cut round it in the rock, 

of them even now. One of the tombs — that of Darius — has a long 

When one descends again to the ground and inscription in the cuneiform character of three 

looks up to the topmost limb of the cross, one may languages — Persian, Elamite and Babylonian, 

see sculptured the picture of a religious ceremony. This covers a great part of the available space 

On the face of the upper section of the cross, above in the upper part of the cross and also a good deal 

the front of the tomb, is carved the figure (about of the space between the pillars. 
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standing with arms outstretched in a posture of 
submission. The other captive, who is the Roman 
Emperor, is kneeling before the Shah with hands 
extended as though in appeal. 

Behind the king stands a tall figure with a 
beardless face, probably a eunuch, sternly holding 
up a hand to enjoin silence. Upon his head he 
wears a kind of mitre with flowing bands behind, 
and there can be little doubt that it represents 
a tall hat of felt of the kind now commonly worn 
by many Persian tribesmen. 

Three others of the seven sculptures represent, 
in spirited f.'ishion, the figure of the famous Idng 
H:ihram Our. the "Great Hunter" in combat 
with a Tartar chief. Still another of the seven 
tablets is accompanied by an inscription in Greek 
and Pehlevi, or middle Persian. It represents 
Auramazda, the Zoroastrian god of good, investing 
Ardashir (Artaxerxes) Babakan, the first Sassanian 
king, with the " cydaris," or ancient emblem of 


kingship. The victory of both god and king is 
indicated, for Ardashir reinstated the religion of 
Auramazda which had for long been ousted 
by the foreign faith of the Parthians, and this 
is represented by a figure prostrate on the ground 
under the feet of the god’s horse. The figure 
which Ardashir's horse tramples under foot 
pictures Ardawan, the last of the Parthian d3masty, 
whom the king overthrew, thus placing a Persian 
sovereign once more upon the throne of Persia 
after five centuries of foreign rule. Of the remain- 
ing bas-reliefs some arc practically indistinguishable, 
while the rest are of little importance. 

Two Zoroastnan altars and their platform, cut 
out of one piece of rock, and a very solidly-built 
square building, which the inhabitants of neigh 
bouring villages call " Zoroaster’s Ka’ba ’’ and 
which may be another tomb, complete the number 
of notable antiquities included by the Persians 
under the name Nalcshi Rustam. 
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LEVEE OF AN OLD-TIME KING OF PERSIA 


Lord SiizoD^w^^ MSwSonr'was'profound* **** eastern and. 

^al among his courtiers who stSd bSiS bS^s, tat ’ o“ct “S the fiiil-leuf th 

been worked from the top downwards, and the lower parts the 

neath. obviously meant far an ii^paJm7?.Sy sl^fa^ tteS^r 
Photo w dm onmhu-WllUaaw ' 








The Royal Palaces. ^'^I. 

The Palace of Minos at Cnossus 

By Arthur H. Smith, c.b.. m.a., f.s.a. 

Keeper oi the Creek and Roman Antiquitin at the British Museum igog-as 


D T is only necessary to look at a map of the 
Mediterranean to see that the island of 
Crete must al\va}'s have occupied a com- 
manding position intermediate betueen Eg^^pt 
and Greece It has a similar position in Greek 
literature and legend. 

To the Greeks it had something of the age 
and majesty of Eg}!)!. It was the home of their 
deities Zeus was bom and nourished on the 
Cretan mountains. He brought one of his many 
loves, Europa, across the sea to Crete He even 
died and was buried there. So, at le:ist, it was 
a\'ern!d by the Cretans, tliough this was what 
moved Callimachus (quoted 300 years after by 
St Paul; to denounce the Cretans as liars. 

The Crete of legend was the home of a great 
monarchy. It was rich in its ninety cities, its 
ships, and its thronging population It was the 
source of early industry. The Dactyls, or Finger- 
men, of the Cretan Ida, and the Telchines invented 
the iTOrking in iron and bronze. Daedalus, the 
ty^iical craftsman, there first practised aviation, 
with fatal results to his son, Icarus, through fusing 
of his wmgs in the sun's rays. 

Talos, the animated man of brass, patrolled the 
island thrice a day And here his master, Minos, 
in communion with Zeus, like Moses on Sinai, 
produced a code of laws. 

It should be noted in passing that Plato's 
Socrates reduces Talos to a travelling inspector, who 
visited the villages 
from time to time 
to see that the} 
conformed to the 
laws of Minos, which 
he carried with him 
on tablets of bronze 
When archicolu 
gists began to cast 
about for the missing 
links between the 
culture of Egypt and 
the new civilization 
which the spade of 
Schliemann had 
brought to light at 
Mycenae, it was 


natural that they should look to Crete as the most 
promisingsite forinvestigatinn. Theirinvestigations 
began when political conditions made excamtion 
possible. Sir A\rthur Evans was the moving spirit 
From 1S93 onwards Sir Arthur Evans travelled 
through the island, coUecting engraved stones 
from the peasants. Those found in Crete are 
often of a milk}'-Iooking substance, and are worn 
by the peasant women as conducive to lactation. 
From his study of this material he was able to 
announce to the HeUenic Society, in Notimher, 
1893, that he had di»covered a hitherto unsus- 
pected form of hierogUphic — or, as he preteneJ 
to call it, pictographic — ^writing, expressmg an 
unknown language. Also, at an early stage, with 
admirable foresight, he acquired the soil of Cnosbus. 
He was able, therefore, at the appropriate moment, 
to begin the famous excavations which are the 
subject of this chapter 

Tlie Palace of Cnossus was the legendat}' seat 
of Minos, and the home of the monstrous Minotaur 
— half man and half bull — ^to whom the Athenians 
of old sent at stated intervals a tribute of youths 
and maidens, until the beast was slain by the 
Attic hero, Theseus 

The site is a rounded spur of a hill, nearly four 
miles from Candia and the sea, about the middle 
of the north coast of Crete On the north and 
north-west the knoll is hardly distinguibhahic from 
the Kepliala hill, of which it forms a part On 

the east side the 
ground falls sharply 
to the bed of a 
small stream which 
finds its way to the 
bca a little to the 
cast of Candia. 

The main excava- 
tions of Sir Arthur 
Evan- wfie carried 
on ticre. during the 
years 1900-1908 In 
the course of them, 
and various supple- 
iiientaiy campaigns, 
he brought to light 
an unsuspected 
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MAMMOTH EARTHENWARE JARS FOUND IN THE RUINS 
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Iriotocrvh in Dm r>oHl«i cn Onta 
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THE OLDEST THRONE IN THE WORLD AS IT STANDS IN THE GREATEST PALACE OF ANCIENT TIMES THAT MODERN EYES CAN SEE 
Till, rill lu. uf Mmos a rhiu of the typr Liiiblcmilic of Mupniiii. pjiMi MiicL GirliL t dijs i b nil iiit i tl i i ill Its bid is Ir tf sli i| i I nul i it il isc lli I out bt thi li indb of men 

who 1 ii(\> the uteaning of comfort \ cast of the chiir ini\ lie btcij in thi Riitwli M is mn S! iii hfii li s fjr the c iiiicil iiiii tl c sides I tin Ihi me Kioin iiid the w'llls irt 

decorited with ficse cs of sicud gnph its nfo (mic nt ui tin m i Nile luids ipr if w lUr ml pipM i 

r m 1 plot eraph In n ■ (> lal ■ n ( Me l> r i l •> i M «» / I llu a If ( n 









SHRINE OF THE SNAKE GODDESS RESTORATION OF THE GROUP ABOVE THE ALTAR LEDGE 
I hr liti I croa nhi h ol upit. thi ci tul poaition the mjst Uiil mg objei-t m this group as reatoied b\ Sir Arthur Etans 

\\li niiti 1 cr I ithol \ On. I I ii c ni t t 3ul\ a n.ht,ious a\mbol of Minoin cult but sreins to le triceible in later 
if li ta jl till, M 1 I r 1 n tijiii (lari ti 1 t\\ lo the left of the cioas stuids the Smke Godde>,s to the nght hci 
\ 111 \ i„t thti I icLfi 1 1 the hut iic lihitirn j iga tours hollo led for holdiiio olteriiioS and uuiuttoiis shells The 

tut n a p 1 1 1 u ate 1 t mi.a to 1 j to tl o n t t their livelihood commonly strewed thru -Utars with sea shells and pebble* 

PI u OK ill from Sr 4r I ur K a&i • Palaoo of U noo 


ci\ ilization to hich lie c the name ut Minoan 
1 hie IS a com enit nt term wlnth has been generally 
accepted, since it dots not commit those who use 
It to an\ thine except a 
lecognitinn of the iinques 
tionnhle fart tint Minos is 
theprincipil juis ma^c who 
can be mint cl m connexion 
with piehiitonc Crct< 

Otlic r excix ators — Ln.,lish 
Hall in md \meiK in — haxe 
coirobonied ind completed 
the Cnossiin discox cries with 
important finds on other 
sites Ihc p il ice ot Cnossus 
however continues to be tbe 
most important architectural 
monument of the island 
By minute obserxations of 
the stratas Sir Arthui E\ ans 
has construeted a ech‘'me of 
Minoan art and history He 
dixides it into three great 
penods— Early, Middle, and 
Late Mmoan Each of these 
IS subdivided into three 
Thus, if the reader meets 
with a date given as MM3, 


he must mteipret it as meaning the third division 
of the Middle Minoan period 
Roughly speaking Early Mmoan runs from 
3600 to zioo BC Middle 
Minoan from 2100 to 1600 
B c and Late Minoan Rom 
160U to 1200 B c 
The mam fabnc of the 
palace is of the Middle 
Minoan age It is built on a 
site which had been for a 
very long time — fifteen 
hundred 3fears at least — 
neolithic cxxupation It in- 
cludes work of tlie Early 
Mmoan penod It also 
bears unmistakable traces of 
later alterations, and of 
catastrophic changes from 
time to tune, such as file, 
earthquake, and sack For 
such complex questions the 
reader must consult the 
monumental and fasemating 
work of Sir Arthur Evans, 
" The Palace of Mmos," 
(Macmillan, 3 vols ) 

The palace is roughly a 



THE SLAYING OF THE MINOTAUR 
Cnossus wras tbe earliest home of bull fighting ■ even 
wromen engaged m the sport, which was probably 
the onran of the legend of the Minotaur, dam 
eventually by Theseus, the Greek hero 

ModuB HulpUn br O Su»r St the Lonm PBik 
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The Palace of King Minos 715 

square block, mcasmmg about 150 jards each made a pleasant portKO where business could be 

way We will enter by the northern entrance tranbacted b\ those who “ sat at the gate ” 

This IS a nanow pa«<;age beL-vren powerful Entenng the palace bj the northern gatewaj', 
w'alls, and flanked b}* bastions Immediateh we pass into a spaciou® pa\ed court 107 feet 

out-jJe the gate, and within the circuit ot the Irom noith to south and 05 tttt troni ta»t ti> 

outer woiks was the Hall of Ele\en Pdltrs we^t Vbout th<& central court ^ll the iiiain 

It js n.pn.sLnted by the bases of eleien square buildines of the palace were gri>uptd On the 
piers The\ were e\identl\ rooted o\cr and wtsi •-ide ot it, the buildini,s appear to ha\t tn-^n 



A STRIKING RELIC OF SNAKE WORSHIP IN CRETE DURING THE MINOAN AGE 

This dainty faience Faure does not repre^>pnt the Snake Goddess herself, but her votary or pnestess. In her n jht hand Ae 
votary carries a small snake, tail upwards, and the left hand, whu h is inibtin^, probibly heid another reptile in a similar 
position Over her many flounced skirt she wears a double apion a ritualistic siii vivil of a priinitise gaimeiit once common 
to both — Gcner^y, the votary’s costume may be re^idisl as chti ictcnstic of feminine fialuon in Umoan Crete. 
Fashions, it would seem, have not changed sery m itcnall) during the centuries, 

Fhotogra^ fnim Sir AtUhit a Falaca of Kliios " 
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AT THE TOP OF THE GRAND STAIRCASE IN THE PALACE OF MINOS 
Phutugraph of the restored fourth flight of stairs and all that remains of the landing-block of the fifth, llic site of the pahare is a 
rounded ^ur of a hill, and on the cast side the ground falls sharply, thus necessitating liic construction of a biiitdiiig of several 
doors, and of this extraordinary staircase, designed to connect the ground level of tlio court with the other floors. 

I'holuirrApli from fllr Artbvr Emu's ** ralaco of MIdos " 


religious, olTlcial, or industrial ; on the east side 
they were domestic and residential. 

A long, straight corridor passes down the 
middle of the western block. A .scries of narrow 
magazines opens into it. Some fifteen of these 
appear to haye been in simultaneous use. They 
are remarkable for a number of sunken stone 
receptacles in the floors, and for rows of immense 
earthenware jars, each able to hold one of the 
Forty Thieves with case. The sunken receptacles, 
in their most developed fomi, were carefully-made 
chests of gypsum slabs, jointed together and 
carefully conc^cd under the floor of the corridor. 
Traces of gold leaf and other remains prove that 
th^ had once been used for pn.-cious objects, but 


nothing of value was found in them. Tlie same 
corridor, however, furnished a large liofurd of 
terra-cotta tablets inscribed with tlie signs of the 
Cretan language. Evidently tliey dealt largely 
with inventories and accounts. 

The earthenware jars must have been used for 
the storage of oil, cither cultivated and pressed by 
the monarch, or perhaps collected iis a tax in kind. 
It happens that a characteristic example of the 
jars has been in the British Museum for many 
years. A Cretan citizen, who appropriately bore 
tlie name of Minos Calochcrinos, sank a trial shaft 
on the site, and struck on one of the jars, which 
he gave to the Museum, but hLs exploration was 
insufficient to reveal its significance. 
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The Royal Palaces : Cnossus 


Near the north end of the west side of the 
central court, four steps lead down to an ante- 
room, and thence to the Throne Room. In the 
centre of one side is the " Throne of Minos,” with 
scalloped back and arcaded front. A cast of this 
chair — described by Sir Arthur Evans as ” the 
oldest throne in Europe " — may be seen in the 
British Museum. Stone benches for the council 
run along the u'alls, which are decorated with 
frescoes of sacred gr3'phons confronting one another 
in a Nile landscape of water and pap\Tus. 


Not far from the Throne Room was a "temple 
repository." One of the stone chests, similar to 
those already described, contained a great hoard 
of porcelain objects associated with worship. The 
series included the extraordinary figures of a 
Snake Goddess and her votaries, wdl known every- 
where in facsimile, together with votive robes and 
girdles, cups and vases with painted designs, 
flowers, fruit, foliage and shells in the round, small 
reliefs of cows and calves, and wild goats with their 
kids, and a variety of plaques for inlaying. 



JAB USED FOR THE STORAGE OF OIL SOME 4,000 YEARS AGO 

ttie nnine^is and immense stone jars which have been found in the magazines of the Palace of Minos at Cnossus ; the bigness 
t? J* gauged if its size be compared with that of the man on the lefts The sides of these earthen vessels tear a 

mo iil d ed zope decoration, imitative of the actual cradles employed in their transport. Oil, a main source of wealth to Minoan 
pruces, seems to have been exported at a very early date from Crete to Egypt. 

P hetocrapk ham tir Aitbar BTSiia*i * Faloea of Minoa * 










INTERIOR VIEW OF ONE OF THE MOST ANCIENT OF PALACES 

in the Hill of Coionn Ides (u ui ns le tored) at the once roi al home of Min i KnuifCnir W tli ic it I I ii ii 1 it hr-ivs tost 
pxravitira hive siirrci led in pii cisin; msny of the mun fc itur s f tlir urnlLiluI t i i r i 1 li i I seen in tli 
backgiound and so have teen able to leved tj the modi in a jild the sti ictiii il ditiiU uf i I iiilding Int \ iiii„ six ures of 

giound d i IS b lek s 1 1 31 slsis 

Vtaotocroiili fiom Sir Aiil u E\a as V Ijcn uf Uinoa 

In the eastern half of the palace the fallini: levels. Not lar from the stairr ise is the piincipai extant 
already mentioned gave occasion to buildings of icception 100m of the paliec known is the Hall 

several iloora An exlidordinaiv staircase about of the Double Axes Ihc sjnibol ol the doubli 

the middle of the east side connected the ground axe placed a large part in Minoan 1 elision and it 

level of the court with the floora below Thiee occurs frequently repe ited in the hall to which 

flights of steps and traces ot a fourth together it gives its nime Ihis is a dignified ehambii 

with their landings are pieserved The flights with a poitico a lorehill ot eight pilhts and t 
are flanked with a parapet ivall supporting raised pKlfuim approached like th> platform of 

columns carrying the timbers of the flights above any modem conceit looin by a flight ot steps at 
With great labour and cost, the excavators each side 

succeeded m preserving the main features of the The most surprising feature ol this part ot the 
staircase They were thus able to restore to the palace is its mgenious system oi dramage and 

modem world the structural details of a piece of sanitation The whole of the palace iiea had an 

building which dates back some 3.600 years elaborate system of drainage Foi c iirying away 
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EARLY CRETAN LIBATION VESSEL. REMARKABLE RELIC FROM THE CITY OF THE MINOTAUR 
WiouAt about 1350 B c , roughly at the tune when Tutankhamen was reigning in Egypt, this hbation veHel, m the shape 
of a DuU’a head, is one at Sir Arthur Evans’s many eztraordinarv discoveries at Cnossus liie head is made of black steatite, 
or soapstone, inlaid with rock crystal and shell The eyes are made of rock crvstal nmmed with jnsper The homs and eais, 
nusBmg when the vessel was found, have been subsequently restored At the top of the head there is a large hole into whidi 
hquids can be poui^, and in the lower part a small hole through which they can slowly escape. 

Baprodmd hr oonrtwr of ths SseloW of ABttaiiarlos and of Sir Arthur Braao 
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The Royal Palaces: Cnossus 


the toireatial lain m the court the rainwater 
from the roof and the o^erflo^^s from the ubtems, 
finely modelled terra cotta pipes were used of 
tipcring form ii d designed to ht one into mother 
In 'iddition to the pio\ ision for ramwatcr di image, 
there is an c\li lordmar^ ^stem ot sanitary 
dramage m conne\ion with the domestic quarter 
Beneath the buildings ot thib region, and manifestly 
dating fiom in older irrmgement of the plan, is 
a built drain looped in plir like a figure g, the 
lc\els running down horn the top of the loop to 
the effluent ind '•o down to the streim In 
copnoMon with the loip nt the o arc lemiins of 


perfectly effective latrines or closets on the ground 
floor and the first floor 

Sir Arthur Evans closes his description with the 
comment ' As an anticipation of scientific 
methods of sanitation, the system of which we 
have here the record has been attained by few 
nations even at the present day ” 

If we return to the noilliein entiance, we find, 
on Icavmg the gate, a paved way leadmg west- 
ivards to a space which has been called the 
‘ theatral area ' That is to say, it is a piece of 
paved floor suited for theatiical spectacles, but 
not havmg the theatre form This, of course, was 



SUPERB STAIRWAY 
T1i 6 Crete of \ h cl Hrn er an' 

Of the old Cret in u 
at Phac tu« ml «, \ 
nuns mbicb ha\e been 


IN THE COURT OF A ONCE GLORIOUS CRETAN PALACE 

Ivnd anid the wine dark sea,” boistrd " nnnnmbeied men and ninetv towna 
n' Si'"**'®" "iterest next to Cno sus The palace 

icfimT m Jii ^1 iSm BC it is one of the most icm likable of aU the 

iciuud in o» nondcis Thi^ ph u^i iph gites i \ivid impiebbiao at tba sise of the palace, 

which muat line been a biuidin^ of splti did proportions ^ 

From Sir irtS ir ■ Palac* of 




This, one of a Mifet of panels, pale green in 
colour, with dark sepia markings, shows a wild 

S oat, naturally associated with the Snake God- 
eas in the role of divine huntress, sucklini 
Idd in a rocky Cretan field, while another 1 
bleats for its turn. 


The mup of the cow and calf, commonly 
associated in Egyptian art with the cult 
of the Mother Gtxkicss, Hathor. was 
adopted by Minonn craftsmen in conneaion 
with the analogous cult of the Mother 
Goddess of the Cretans. 



SPIRITED AND NATURALISTIC ART IN MURAL DECORATION OF THE MINOAN AGE 

r arthar ■Tsaa'i ■ Faim of Minas * 
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*rbc royal villa at Hagiu Triuda provvd to be a treasury ot LaU 
Minoan art. Naturalism marks the fresco (top) of a cat stalking 
a birdp and careless lloridity the painting of the limestone sarcopha 
gus; this portion shnws llio Miiuiaii doulile axe upon an altnr 
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a. MararhiAiinl 

MINOAN FEATURES AND FASHIONS DEPICTED IN BRILLIANT FRESCOES 

From niiinrroiis fresco paintings we know much about the appearaux» and costume of the Cretans fn the great days of Minoan civilization. 
The men wore littio but a loin cloth confined by a tight belt and their physique is typically lepreseuted in the Cup-bearer (top rlAt) and 
the boy in the plate opposite. The women’s dress is fully shown in the snake goddess statuette in page 726. They wore their hair in 
long tresses as shown in two examples here, and we learn from the so-called ' Parisianne ' (bottom left) tbit they paIntM their Hps ceimine. 
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REUGIOiM JND .^RT JJS! THE lE’ON DERL.IN D OE .L\CILNT CRETE 

XIk precise ^incsnifi^s ol tiic I'clijjious ubjccis iiiiii nMiiiiiit^ <>i the HSioiii^hiiiss Miiii/tiu civihs'.fiMoii iip* hi i diu'm: ol C(Mijf*ctiifX! 

yd probability while the CHrvms Cretan script lU-ftes interpreialioii b\ M-tifriurj, but then- i; litiii- (l.iii}>\ th.a the* beautiful wall 
fresco (restored) from the early palace of Ciiossiis (before 1750 n.c,) lair.wn as tiio * Ii.»v Gallif-riiie Satm.ii ‘ is a n lij'ioiis srene, 
Binoe the plant was an iiiteijral part of the mother jtocldeS’f woisliip. The tw'o p.»itcry -ecu abov.- {t.ui;iic-e, before 1600 ii.c.) 

are generally believed fi» represent tlie Snake Goddess and her Votary. A sugfs^^ted altar arrangeriicnt tor these is kwmi in page 






ONE OF THE MAGAZINES IN WHICH MINOS STORED HIS FABLED WEALTH 
The canstFuctlon of the numeroas sunken receptacles winch formed a feature of these storage chambers is cieatiy seen. 
On parts of the stonework blackening still remains as certain evidence that fire was an agent of the final and terrible 
eatastrt^he that destroyed the palace, a stupendous monument belonging to a period long anterior to that of the Greece of 
history. In the magazliiea, which held the treasure of precious oD, ^ confla^atioa would have been particularly fierce. 
This and ottaar pbotognptai la tbli arricln am ropradn(.Ml rrea Sir Arthur Kvnns ■ " Tbv riiiaco of Uium at JtiioHoa,'* by irrnneuniviit with ttar 

publlahars. Kbaan. ICacoulan A Oo.. Ltd. 


evolved by the architects of Greece and Rome 
between one and two thousand years later. Tlie 
urea is bounded on two sides by broad flights of 
stq)s, at right angles to each other, and with large 
platforms for their upper landings. It would hardly 
serve for the favourite Minoan sport of the bull- 
ring, but it is excellently adapted to public dancing. 

Homer sings that " Daedalus once made a 
dandng-floor in broad Cnossus for fair-haired 
Ariadne." Bearing this in mind. Sir Arthur Evans 
once delighted a steamerful of visiting archaeolQgists 
by organizing a dance in the traditional manner 
of the workmen and their womenfolk — " a dance, 
maybe, as andent in its origin as the building in 
which it took place. ... Of such a kind, we are 


told (by Plutarch), was the geranos dance, mimicking 
the mazy turns of the labyrinth, by Theseus, 
instituted at Ddos, before the imsige of Aphrodite, 
that be had received from Ariadne." 

Ihc Palace cf Cnossus is a stupendous monument 
of a period long anterior to Greek history and to 
Greek literature. But, if it stood merely as an 
architectural wonder, more than half its interest 
and value would be lost. It is by a minute 
study of its pottery, its porcelain, its gems, inlays, 
alabaster, frescoes, inscribed tablets, and religious 
emblems that its owner and excavator has done 
more than any other man to restore to the world 
a whde buried dvilization hitherto hardly guessed 
at or imagined. 
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MOST EXQUISITE ART PRODUCT OF MINOAN CULTURE 

What were the actual naoie and attributes of the so-called Snake Goddess of the Ulnoans cannot be declared until the key to the still undeciphered 
tablets is discovered. This nealiy beautiful ivory and gold statuette dates troRi about 1500 B.c. It stands 61 inches high and represents the 
goddess in typical Minoan costume— a very low-cut bodice exposing the breasts, broad gold belt ti^tlv compressing the waist, and long, lull 
skirt with five flounces. She stands with outstretched arms, each hand grasping a snake coiled round her arm, and on her head she wears an 
elaborate tiara. In concept^, design and execution this Late Minoan statuette shows an almost incredible advance upon the Middle Minoan 
faience fignra shown in the colour plate farang page 734 which cannot be men than 300 years dasr. 
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The Wonder Cities. XIX. 

Carchemish of the Hittites 

By G. Leonard Woolley 

Author ol “ Dead Towne and Living Men ” 

Photographs repraduced by die courtesy of the Tiuateea of the Bntish Hueeum 

A GREAT and opulent city, where a itgoraus art ftour<ihed, and powerful kings ruled four thousand 
years ago the ftagnuniaty remains of Ceachmixsh have only tn recent years been paitiaUy 
unearthed thanks to the enterprise of the British Museum and of the nch results of the eicatations 
the following chapter m its pictoiial elenunt bears witness The famous archaologist who wntes this 
was himself tor seveial sears director of the Caicheinish excaoations, and the thi tiling stoiy of 


his adientures is told tu " Dead Towns and Limng 

ERABLUS IS a small Arab village lying some 
seventy tive miles noith of Aleppo on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, at the point 
where that nvei comes closest to the Mediterranean 
Sea "When the Germans planned the great 
railua} which was to hnk up Bagdad uith central 
Europe, it was here that they put the thousand 
>ard-long steel bridge by which thar trains 
might cross the nver 

Unconsaously, perhaps, the modem engineers 
were canying on a trarhtinn very many centimes 
old For Jerablus is the site of Carchemish 
and Carchemish owed its being and its greatness 
to the fact that here one of the few fords of the 



uppei Euphrates made easy communication be 
tween East and West To Carchemish came the 
caravans laden with the merchandise of Meso- 
potamia, of Persia, and of Kurdistan , here they 
met the traders from Egypt, Phoemaa, and the 
Hittite north , and from all these the kings of 


Men — ^Editor 

Carchemish took toll No wonder that the city 
grew nch and ranked foremost among the North 
Synan states 

The Hittites were onginally an Asia Minui 
people They were a confcdciacy lathir than a 
rare, for some elements of them weie of a native 



Caucasian stock while others spoke an Indu 
European dialect remotely rcscmUing Greek and 
were undoubtedlv related to those eaily m 
habitants of the Greek islands to whom the 
wondeiful ciMliration of Crete was due Dunng 
much of their history they weie divided up into 
independent states often allied loeictlur, some 
times making war on one aiiothei, and only towards 
the end submnting to the nile ot a single ovcilord 
As early as the twenty-fourth century before 
Christ they must have been fairly civili/cd, for we 
find planted m then midst trading colomes from 
Mesopotamia whose records show that the country 
was well organized with up-to date business 
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IMPOSING FRIEZE OF PROUD WARRIORS SCULPTURED ON A PALACE WALL OF CARCHEMISH 

The dignity of this representihon of Hittite >uonl mi n sculptured on i hne ) rorei lonil u I'l set up in a »ide square bt tuecn splendid 
paliees lecall the might and power that once \ cfc in Ca ch'mish Inliont I the woi I men i tin I i 1 1 1>. i i isiiititi ii I 
Uit loyal I iimly sLindin^ I «cl< jiiic them li ni ( « i i t 730 The u lU 1 d tkiiiil I cm m\ other ^el feiind in thit the fii /e is 
not on the ground level but stmds some four feet up u\ reiiii i (f pi 1111 ml lu iv\ in >iir> 


methoils and a developed 
]ud]cial s>\stcm that 
time they may have 
been subject alliu> of 
Mesopotamia but if so 
the tables were turned 
md the wdi like char 
icter of the Ilittites was 
proied when about 1750 
BC they rnded and 
sacked the citv of Babi 
Ion At a rather eoiliei 
date Abraham is said to 
liave found Hittite land 
owners at Hcbion, and 
Esau married with the 
daughters of Heth pro 
bably it was some time 
before the Babylonian 
raid that they h id i stab 
lished themselies lumly 
in North Syria and at 
Carchemish, on the fir 
side of the Ainanus 
mountains, set up an 
outpost of empire 
Carchemish had been 
in existence long before 
that, but on a humble 



SHIELD-BEARING HITTITE SPEARMEN 
Arrived in their tall plumed helmets the subjects of this 
pictured scene on the long pioccssi nil « ill are not unlike 
two Athenian soldiers of the fifth centurv a c Lach m the 
fashion of his corps is armed with a heavy spear 1 hev mirch 
m twos towards the pal ice door where the wall turns and the 
Bcei c chaukBS 0^810 
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>>c Ui It had started as 
a \ill\j:e perched on a 
little roLk\ knoll jutting 
out into the Tuphratps 
Ihb onqin'd mound was 
gradu ill\ idised m 
height by the aieiinni 
kited lubbish of ^fciieri 
tum if III ,'1111 ration of 
houses built of unbaked 
mud Iiiiek and in due 
lime be e line a fortiiss 
eiielosid In a wall of 
defenee But as trade 
eltin-j the eai i\ an routes 
ineie iscd and the town 
waved mine important, 
the old fnitilicd hilltop 
bceime too small for the 
people’s needs houses 
wcic built on the low 
giound at the mound's 
foot, and in some period 
of prospciity the aty’s 
luler threw up a second 
line of defence including 
all the new quarter this 
consisted of an outei 
ditch and an earth mound 
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some 6o feet high along 
whose top ran the wall 
propii it enclosed an 
iriLgular more or less oval 
aica mcasuiing some 600 
vaids 500 

The nituial result was 
that the oiiginal mound 
became as it weie the ketj) 
of the castle the old 
houses huddled on it werr 
swept aw at and in their 
place rose the palace ol the 
king the barrcicks for his 
soldiers, and probably tern 
pics for thf gods ^\^hen 
this change took place we 
cannot as vet say It ma\ 
ha\e come soon after zooo 
p c , concsponding to the 
beginning of the Second 
Hittitc penod, when the 
northern influence was rein 
forced in Siiia but it is 
also tempting to place it 
towards the middle of the 
second millcniunm before 
Chnst, when the Hittitc 
empire reached the renith 
of its power 

Earlv in the tour tec nth 
century, Subbilul'uma king 
of the main Ilittite tnbe 
whose capital was at 
Boghaz keui (Khatti) ir 
Cappadocia, made himself 
overloid of the whole of 
Asia Alinor and North Syria 
His conquests brought him 
to the frontiers of the 
Egyptian empire, and since 
his ambitions did not stop 
there, theie was from then 
onwards a state of constant 
warfare between the Hittite 
kings and the Pharaohs. 
The mam event of this 
long drawn duel was the 
great but indecisive battle 
of Kadesh (1289 b c ) its 
result was the exhaustion ol 
both parties, and when 
about 1271 BC peace was 
concluded by a treaty of 
alliance the Hittite power 
had already passed its 
prune Some seventy years 
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later Asia Minor was thrown 
into turmoil b\ the irruo 
tion of conquoiinq ti>bcs 
from south eastern Europe 
the enfeebled kingdom of 
Boghay keui could make 
no stand against them 
and the empire ot the 
Cappadocian Hittites was 
utterly niped out The 
mvadcis reintorced bv 
contingents fiom all the 
peoples whose territories 
they had orerrun pushed 
down into Sriia destroy 
mg Carchemish cn loutc 
and weie only stopped by 
Ranifises III on the very 
borders of Egyut 
It was not a raiding 
army that Rameses de- 
feated It was a host of 
emigrants who fiom their 
lost lands had brought 
their wives and what 
remained of their possess 
ions in the search for a 
new home Shut out from 



WINGED GODS BEFORE WHOM EVEN THE LION IS QUIESCENT 
This boldly wrought relief of the Hitlite gods of the sun end the moon poised reso'uti l\ on 
lions back surely has a meoiung fir drepcc than iiords Picbibh the si ib icpre eiu on i 
fir bick allegory of tho humnn soul for the llitt t neie 'i piiitual il upi.rstitiuu piuplt. i 
their records which have coma to us down Uie long gilUiiL> ul 1 1 il dcatl} ahow 


the Nile valley they settled down m the Tho walls of the inner town belong to the '?erond 
countnes through which they had ]ust passed Hittite period On the 1 indw ird side they consist 

the Philistines in the south of SsTia in the north as has been said alre id\ ot a hiigt. earth rampai t 


a people Moschoi or Kaskians who were, if not 
by blood at least by tradition and civilization, 
the hens of the Vsia Minor Hittites By them 
r aichcinish was rebuilt, and henceforward it figures 
as the chief state of the new * Hittite’ Empire in 
Noith Syria 

The greater part of the monuments unearthed 
by the Bntish Mu>eum Expedition whicli during 
recent yeais ha- worked at Jerablus belong to 
this latest phase in the history of the town Of 
the prehistoric settlement there is little to show 
except flint inipk ments and bioken pottery though 
when excavations h ive been carried deeper down 
into the piled up rums of the original \ illagc more 
may be brought to light Of what may be called 
the First Hittite penod there has been found the 
nng-ivall of the earliest citadel, a few houses within 
it, and below the floors of these some contempoiary 
graves — stone-lined cists wherein the dead he at 
tuU length, with their weapons by their sides and 
pottery vessels heaped up in the comers, prominent 
among these bemg tall stemmed goblets like 
shallow wineglasses (perhaps really lamps) which 
have given nse to the mckname of the " cham- 
pagne penod." 


once espped by a buildcd will along the ii\er 
front however the caithw oik tills and the wall ro-ie 
straight from the watei s edgi it was built ot 
biirk above and below of mis&i\c stont The 
Hittite mason« behoved in solid Lonsiructicm and 
in this nver wall then, arc blocks meisiuiiig lift cn 
feet by four and a half, lud without mortar but 
so acruialely joined that even today one ciniiol 
drive e knife blade between the stones The same 
mcgalithie work is found in the south gateway 
where the piei-ends are fomud of single slabs mon 
than foiii feet high and nine feel across Ihis 
gate was an impiessive monument The approach 
was guarde^l bv stone lions whoso open j iws and 
baled tcolli might strike terioi into the heart of an 
enemy high towers flanked tho arched gatehouse 
the paved load ita flagstones worn into ruts by the 
whoeb of the clianots, passed through three great 
folding doois set one bdiiiid the other into tlu 
main stieet that led to the citidel , in one of thi 
lecesscs of the entry stood a colossal statue of white 
maihle, the bearded and tmbaned figure of a 
Hittite king 

Inside the town the buildings of the Second 
Hittite penod have, so far as we can tell, 
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STOLID BULLS OF STONE OUTSIDE THE PALACE AT CARCHEMITh 
Behind the slab illustrated in para 731 stand tiro robust and patient bulls, with the pedestal o( a statue supported between them. 
Was ft in some such work, the lavcr perhaps illustrated in page 738. that Hiram, the clever artiGcer fetched by Solomon from 
Tm, found his model for the “ Brazen Sea " which “ stood upon twelve oxen ’* (i Kings vii, 33) ? In the boldly blocked outlines 
of these bulls it is possible to see the same style of workmanship as in the lion illustrated in pa^ 900 which was perhaps a Hittlte 

trophy captured in war by the Babylonians. 

without exception destroyed by the twelfth-century the former may at times betray the influence of 
invaders ; a bed of ashes covers their scanty ruins, Assyrian art. But they cremated their dead instead 

and such sculptured stones as survive owe their of burying them, and this means much, since 

preservation to having been re-used in later build- burial customs, reflecting religious beliefs, :ire 

ings. The burial customs of the time are best always conservative ; they used iron instead of 

shown by a large graveyard which was found and bronze, and they introduced a type of pottery 

plundered by the natives at a place called Amama which both in its forms and in its painted dccora- 

eight miles down the river. There we find stone tion is in startling contrast to an3^hing that had 

dsts like those of the preceding age. with bodies gone before in North Syria. It is fairly certain 

buried at full length ; but the bronze weapons are that they must have come from the south-west 

of new types, the old " champagne " pots are wholly of the Asia Minor peninsula, where they had 

absent, and the beautifully turned and burnished formed part of the old empire of Boghaz-keui. 

day vessels show an immense advance on those The newcomers were fully prejxircd to do justice 
found in the citadel graves. to their own traditions and to the past greatness of 

Much more violent is the break in continuity Carchemish. They not only rebuilt the town, 

between the Second Hittite period and the Third ; but they enlarged it. New quarters rose into being 

excavation proves that the people who after beyond the old earth rampart, and as these grew 

izoo B.c. re-established Carchemish were very in importance they in turn were safeguarded by 

different from its old inhabitants. That they in- a new dty wall of stone and brick which enclosed 

herited the Hittite culture is dear enou^, for they an irregular area some thirteen hundred yards 

wrote in the same hieroglyphic script as is found long a thousand 3wds across ; the old ditch 
on monmnents all over Asia Minor, and their and mound still remained in use as an inner 

sculptures and their jewdry are IBttite, though line of defoice, and the dtadel, whose revetted 











THE HORSEMEN AND THE CHARIOTS THEREOF 

The cbaiiotry of the Hittites vas one of the terrozs of old Egypt before the Egyptians 
tro had import^ and leanit to master the horse. Here we see bowman and 
CfaBiioteer proudly diarpug over a stricken foeman of Semitic appearance — part of 
the same narrative hieze from the public square of Caichemiih as the ileb above. 


CARVEN GODS OF CARCHEMISH 
Symbol of victory, a figure of Ishtar, naked, 
winged, and clasping her breasts, stands 
among the company of the go^ in the 
triumphal frieze of the great square in 
the midst of royal Carchemiw. 

sculptures of provincial towns. 
Here in the capital of the later 
empire the best artists were 
available, and no expense was 
grudged for the adornment of the 
city’s monuments. 

The British Museum’s excavations 
covered but a very small part of the 
town’s whole area, but have laid 
bare at least in part what must 
be some of its most important 
buildings. 

From a gateway in the river wall, 
richly decorated with sculptured 
reliefs, a broad road ran inland, 
skirting the citadd, to a wide 
square set between splendid palaces. 
One of these was built in terraces 
up the steep slope of the mound 
and covered part of its summit. 
From the public square a wide 
stone staircase ran up through the 
building; the walls on either side 
had a dado of black basalt whereon 
were boldly-cut rdicfs of the great 
gods and their wordiippers; at 
each terrace levd the flight was 
interrupted by a narrower landing 









THRONED UPON LIONS, A HITTITE GOD AND HIS EAGLE-HEADED ATTENDANT 

If the Gie^ achie\cd the highest conception of majesty and beauty in godhead with the /lus at Olympi i (see pice ai?) suielv 
the gnm and awful aspeetb of divinity ha\e nc\cr been iiioie ruthlessly realized th m m thi-* square lu wn statue ol i Hittfte god 
Its position IS shown in the photogiaph in pages 73^^* Ihe primitive qiiahticb ipparent an* probabiv a survival due to teligtma 
conservatism, for by ooinpanson with the neat and modern looking soldieis of the bas reliefs it is archaic and almost grotesque 
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FOUR SECTIONS OF THE CONTINUOUS FRIEZE AT CARCHEMISH CELEBRATING THE ARMY'S RETURN 
Behind the royal family in the triumphal frieze arc the musicians (in a recess), and a goddess cm a lic« throne followed by priestesses with offerings and ribbons, and priests bearing gazelles. 
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HITTITE VICTORS AND THE GODS IN WHOSE NAME THEY FOUGHT ON CARCHEMISH PALACE WALLS 
On the left hand side as one face» the rosal st«ps (see the illustration in page 744 a of the pilace pnnected along one side of the gicat square on it was a long coiitinuous fiiese 
showmg with spirited freedom the triumph ot Hittite arm^ while next to the steps stood the companv of the Hitbte gods i** thoujh to ble«>s the MCtor> Ainoiglht^clatter, the figure of an 
Ishtar hke personage which iAa\ be seen is shown on a larger «cale m pige 734 a<i al«o is one of the triumphant cLanots In the centre of the wall, and \isible here towards the nght, 

IS a limestone slab beanng prcaiimabh a recoid of the \ictor> but to archxologists it is still indecipherable 
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ANIMAL-HEADED DEITIES IN THE HITTITE6' VAST PANTHEON 
Like those of the A<is\n'ms nho tnumphed oser them, these ancient gods passed into the light 
ai d oat again Cle\erl\ iirought thousands of tears ago, thet stand looking out over the world 
whilt. the genoritions pass and while the caratans of camels go b> below and the peasant 
ploughs with his ancient plou^ century after century 


shut off by massive fdding doors on whose 
iiiitols was carved the winged diak of the sun, the 
emblem of royalty , at the comers of the lan^ngs 
basalt huns supported the upper masonry and 
glared defiance at the intruder Some of the 
broken sculptures are now m the British Museum, 
brought back more than fifty jears ago, of the 
rest, onlk fragments were found sliU in position, 
but the staircase itself remains ruined but imposing, 
to witness to the spacious life of 
the old Hittite princes 
To the right ot it yet stands as 
It was hist set up one of the most 
stnking monuments of the site it 
ib a huge hmestone slab whereon 
aie caivcd the gods of the sun and 
of the moon standing upon the lion 
which symbolises their might It 
was ncier pirt of a wall but an 
isolated monument put up m the 
gods' honour, and before it is a 
block of basalt hollowed to receisc 
the oflenngb of the pious passer- 
by Behind it, against the palace 
w^, stands the base of a statue 
gone long since— a pair of stalwart 
oxen hewn out of basalt Iheu 
horns were of metal, probably gilt, 
and their eyes were inlaid with 
coloured stones or glass to give a 
hvdier effect , but for all the realism 
of detail and of movement there 


is about them an artistic 
restraint which makes 
them truly statuesque 
To the left of the stair 
case a wing of the palace 
projects out on to the 
low giound at the foot 
of the mound, furimng 
one side of the public 
square and closing the 
vista from the water- 
gate The whole of the 
long wall that thus faces 
dow n the road was 
covered with sculpture 
As was often the case 
with Hittite buildmgs 
the carved slabs were 
alternately of blue black 
basalt and of white lime- 
stone Ongmally the 
former were touched up 
with colour, just as the 
Egjrptians enhanced the 
details of their gramte sculpture, and the limestone, 
smoothed off with stucco, was more richly painted 
The great frieze of life-size figures, their moulding 
thrown into rdief by the sharp Miadows of the 
eastern sun and the bright colours of the limestone 
contrasting with the more sombre tones of the 
basalt slabs, must have been astonishingly effective 
Here the subject of the fneze is continuous, the 
Hittite army returning from battle in triumph 



LORO OF THE BEA8T8 

A mythological scene ixi which some divine beii^s kmlship over nature is typified 
by a retmue of beasts It is mstnictiva to compare thobo Kttite antmaia with the 
Assyrian xeprcMBtatioiis tubb ss those in pagM 646 following » here artistic 
treatment of man and beast la on the “w leveL 
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basalt has been let into 
the giouiid agiinst the 
corner of the masonry to 
protect it from damage 
bv the whcils of chuiols 
t ikin^ till till II too doselj 
It IS 1 curioiislv modern 
touch I 

lldiind flu I oii^; Wall 
hib one of the most iiitei 
esling hiiildiius vet found 
it Cuihimish fur this 
piniicting umg of tin, 
piluc is occupiid by a 
sill dl shi me or eh ipol 
roial Ihc whole aici is 
diiidid into two icctanq 
ulir cuuits (ohblc ]>aMd 
and set at shj;htl\ diitoiint 
levels rill, lowci couit 
elite nd both fiom the 
slieet and by a piivatc 
doolw•l^ fioin the st mease 
has stoic rooms ui pi tests 
chambers along two of its 


Chariots diive over the prcstiatc bodies ot the 
‘scmitic for, foot soldiers with spears at the slope 
carrj se\ ci ed heads all ad\ ance tow ards the staii- 
case and thcie at the front of the procession 
are the chict gods of the city in the middle, a long 
hieroglyphic inscription records the story of the 
campaign 

The decipherment of the Hittite inscnplions. 
IS one of the pu/zles of modem archaology At 
Boghaz kcui, the old northern capital, Geimaii 
and other e\cai atois have unearthed a vas+ number 
of clay tablets some ot them witten in B ibvloiiian 
othcis in cuneiform charactcis but in the Hittite 
tongue These documents arc the state records of 
the flftoenth to the thirteenth centuiies bc and 
have not only yielded the most valuable histoncal 
information about Asia Minoi but have 1 ud the 
foundation for the studv of the Hittite languages 
But the hieroglyphic script iinfortunatelv still 
remains a mystery whose certain solution awaits 
the discovery of a new Rosetta Stoiu, many 
attempts haye been msde to dcciphei this cunous 
picture writing the most consistent and com incing 
being that of Piofessor Sayce but nothing is yet 
really proved Sothehistoi} iccoided on the great 
dab in the Long Wall remains a i iddle for us , but 
that it IS a tale of victory is shown by its last line 
when a row of sc\ ered heads and hands is eloquent 
of how the enemy fared 

At the end of the Long Wall, where another 
street mns into the public square, a half cone of 



MYTHICAL WINGED LION WITH HUMAN HEAD 
The fusion of human and animal forms nas a favourite theme of 
Hittite sculptors but this relict ict iiiiiii,, tlic lii n s i,, ndl is 
the hum in hiad is un isual These ni\ tbical Geurcs represented 
the attributes of deities or lertsiu physicu phenomena in 
II iturc 



SPIRITED BATTLE BETWEEN JEALOUS BULLS 
’itandiiic HI fl igged psi cinent or cobbled court si hose polish! d stonca has c not I nou ii thr ti r id 
of man s feet sin cCanhcmishueiit dovin m siiickc ind tumult tno thoiismd live hunched \r ns 
ago, one gi7Cs in ik t ivvi at loiin tows of sculptured G,iucs nods luhting men and bcista 
such as those above, with uurnptiona in honour of loni; iorautlen I in„s 




MODERN WORKMEN ON AN ANCIENT WALL AT CARCHEMI8H 
Nothing is too small or too apparently msigniiicant to escape the eagle eye of the aichaologist, for it may have its own story to tell. 
Here is a small section of the buried processional wall (shown in greater detail in page 74.1) which has turn been unearthed after a 
long estrangement from the world and restored to the position it enjoyed ages and a^ back. Hemotfes of centuries of Hittite life 
endimle it and immense knowledge of forgotten empires, religions, wars, and migrations are gathered up in it — precious fasts like 

jewels more wonderful than the casket which contains them. 


sides, while a third side is open and defined only 
by a step leading to the upper court. At the 
back of the upper court and opening on to it is 
the shrine proper. Its 
walls, of plain limestone 
slabs below, rose up in 
brick-work enamelled 
bright blue and decorated 
with white and yellow 
daisies ; the door-jambs 
are of basalt and bear 
long hierogh-phic in- 
scriptions ; the interior of 
the building Is a perfect 
square, quite smaU and 
unadorn^. Facing the 
door of the shrine there 
stands in the middle of 
the upper court a great 
basalt laver or basin 
supported by two oxen ; 
behind it, in a comer, are 
the remains of an altar of 
burnt ofEeiings built of 
unhewn stones and earth. 

Ashes and hones of 


animals still lay thick upon it when we dug it out. 
The whole structure, which was put up, probaldy, 
between 1100 and 950 B.C., answers strangely to 
the description of the 
temple which soon after- 
wards was built by 
Phoenician architects for 
King Solomon; the 
division into courts of 
the Jewish temple, the 
chambers round its outer 
court, the square and 
unadorned "holy of 
holies," the " brazen sea " 
supported by twelve 
oxen, and the position of 
the altar of burnt sacri- 
fice, are all paralleled at 
Carchemish and may well 
reflect this northern pro- 
totype. Hiram, King of 
Tyre, vdio supplied the 
builders for Jerusalem, 
had dose rdations with 
the Moschian or Kaskian 
kingdom of Carchemish, 



EAGLE-HEADED PROTECTIVE DEMONS 
They represent a type of being closely resembling the gryphon of 
Greek mytholoCT, avowedly an Eastern symbol. It may be 
inferred, then, that the Greeks derived tliw mythical figme 
from the Hittites by way of the peoples of A^ Minor, who 
probably owed their hawk-headed creatuies to Hittite 
pradecefsats, they in turn being inaii«nn«.r by (be AMyriana. 
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RARE EXAMPLES OF A HITTITE SCULPTOR’S ART 
Were they kinra who once ruled Carchemish and now walk 
the kingdom of the dead ? That they were important men 
can be seen from the style of their luxuriously curled beards. 

and Phoenician art, always derivative, owed not a 
little to the more original work of the Hittites. 

Facing the staircase, on the opposite side of the 
square, lies another large building of which little 
more than the facade has yet been cleared ; the 
whole of this is decorated with reliefs three feet 
high. Those facing on the square itself represent a 
queer medley of mythological beings and scenes 
whose meaning and connexion we cannot yet 
identify ; but opposite the temple wing the 


building falls back in a deep recess leading up to its 
principal gateway, and along this are some of the 
most important as well as the best preserved ot 
the Carchemish sculptures, giving in one connected 
whole the welcome home of a victorious army. 
Foot soldiers, whose panoply and crested helmets 
recall those of the clas.sical Greeks and are probably 
those " Carian ’’ arms from which the Greeks 
claimed to have derived their own, advance towards 



LION-THRONE FOUND AT CARCHEMISH 


So otteu are the Hittitc gods represented throned upon lions 
that the beast must have bad some particular cult-significance. 
Here is one of the lion-flanked pedestals, now vacant. 

the gate headed by five captains whose varying 
equipment of heavy spears and light lances, 
bows, swords, and maces, is that of the different 
branches of the army ; the leading captain carries a 
sprig of olive. Then, at a corner of a 
buttress, comes a long hieroglyphic 
inscription, and, on the buttress 
face we have the royal family 
coming out to welcome the troops. 
The sculptor has not only given us 
the king and his son (their names 
and titles are carefully written 
against each figure), but behind 
these he has put the children 
of the royal house. Those in the 
upper rank walk sedately enough 
in the procession, but cling to 
their toys none the less, while 
other children below are frankly 
playing with whip - tops and 
knuckle-bones ; behind them the 
nurse comes carrying the baby and 
leading its pet animal on a string. 

Here the scene is interrupted 
by a secondary entrance with 
staircase, but on its side wall is 
another sculptured slab showing 
the musicians placed quite natu- 
rally out of the line of march. 
Then comes the statue of the 
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STEPS THAT CLIMBED THROUGH THE TERRACED PALACE OF THE KINGS OF CARCHEMISh 
Armies o' Ai-ib noil nun ire here sh nn pinplosed nn the cxc nations it Cirehemi h, the quirter upon which the) are at work i& the m i^miiLPnt stiirc up thst rlimbed thehi'Iside 
from the gi it squui in burcevdVL st ihix through the heut ot the ros il p-il-ue Oi cit er bide once ran a seiics of leliefs showing the go Is md their worshippers and on every 
landin„ tl n i v is -i In il i do r (.usi li d 1 \ bl-uJ hasslt lions At tne foot o' the stain, ise on the light is 1 1 cm irl iblc isolated si ib of lime stone slu u iiv the god ol the sun and the god 
ol tl 11 I 1 ll I I of ilijiit I P1F.C73IJ, mdhifoK. it mat list be seen the block hollowed out tor tlie leception of onuiiiBS fiui I thoiiL who passed by 
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AN INSCRIBED BASALT ALTAR 
The small characters are cf a peculiar cursive type, si ctrhily 
mci<>ed Ihcir meaning is still iinrertam for none of the 
maay scholars cngaited in the «ark has vet surceeded m raismg 
the veil of mystery which enshrouds them 

goddess on her lion throne, and behind her a long 
line of priestesses carrying wine and corn and 
consecrated ribbons, and temple scivants bearing 
gazelles for the saciihce On the hack wall of the 
icccss, by the main entrance, are more soldiers, 
the town guard turning oaf to greet their com- 
rades Against the inscnbed door jamb sits on 
his lion baec a great black stone god , to the 
squat and clumsy figure the artist has contrived 
to give an air of brutal strength which is 
impressive enough even to an unbehever 


Of the buildine; itself only the double gateway, 
the guarrl chambers, and the sculptured inner 
court have brrn cleared We know that above the 
sculptured sJ-iba the bnckwoi k of the outu wall was 
covered bv a panrlhng of ced ir woo 1 (a house of 
the horr-t of I ehanon "i and that the dooi was of 
cedar wryyi panels bound with bronze, but we have 
no knovirdire about the internal arraiu'cmcnts of 
the building 

In tne outer town, however, a few private 
houses dating from the last dav- of Caichemish 
have bti n t \cavatcd and rhrtjvv an interesting light 
on the lut of thi onlinarv ptopl* The best ot thise 
aUo bore dramitu witncS' to a known histoneal 
event It was a large villa with steps going up to 
its front door and a railed in oorch which 

gave It a cmiouslv modem ai.d suburb m air it 
had good sized rooms Ii>jting on to a c ntral 
court a staircase gi mg to the upper scorrv ard bv 
this a long passage Iitt 1 1 Wjak room with a small 
closet below the turn ot thi stairs 

Tlie house had Ixm dtstr ived hv lire and thi 
ruins were litieced with arrtvv heads and broki n 
weapons ^hoAine that a tierce loam to-room 
struggle had taken placr here at the moment 
of ns desiruelmn thi objects tound in the ashes 
included an •kssvnan inscribed tablet, bronze 
statuettes ok Tgvptnn s' d* a ring with thi 
caitouihe ot Psamme tichus I an 1 ela\ sc>l 
imjjrcssions be iriiig tin ninu ot Plur ol Net ho 

Here was the wh »Ic lustorv of the last davs ot 



A PUZZLING TALE OF VICTORY 

That this Hittite msmption tells a story of conquest is eloquently txnne out bv its last line o' sevcrtl he ids and hands Vet tl i 
decipherment of the Hittitc mscnption isoiii of the piiz/li s of modem irrh i oinirv and awaits tin disiiviryof n w K ettist lu 
for Its solution Man} attempts have been in ule to deripl er this sir ingc me illev of pietuie wntiiin I iit notniii„ liii liiii [loved 
For this reason the histoi} recorded on the i rueestaional wall mat rein nn wr ippiid in myster} tor iiiany a d iv to eonie 
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The Wonder Cities: Carchemish 


Careiheniish. Its rulers, vassals of A5S3nda, had long 
been carrying on intrigues with the kings of Egypt, 
and at last, reinforced by Egyptian armies, had risen 
in open revolt only to meet disaster ; the battle 
in which this house — 
and all the city — ^was 
destroyed by fire was 
that of 604 B.c , when, 
as the prophet Isaiah 
records. Pharaoh Mecho 
came up and tought with 
Nebuchadro//ai at Car- 
chemish which IS by 
Euphrates 

Archxulogi has taught 
us that the histon' of 
Europe does not begin 
with the rise ot Athens, 
and that the roots of it» 
civilization spread farther 
afield than Greece and 
Italy. In following up 
the traces of those 
peoples, Egyptians, 

Babylonians, Hittites, 


and others who a hundred years ago seemed but 
symbols of an outer and mj^terious barbarism, 
we are not satisfying an idle curiosity but amassing 
that historical knowledge in the light of which alone 

we can hope to under- 
stand the origin and the 
growth of our modern 
world. These children 
of Heth, so far from us in 
time and space, are yet 
our forbears, and have 
helped to make us. We 
know- but little of them 
as yet. The Great War 
and the aftermath of 
the war have sadly 
interrupted the excava- 
tions at Carchemish ; 
but when conditions 
are more favourable 
science as well as piety 
requires that we should 
start afresh a work which 
has already yielded such 
good fruit. 



CHARACTERS ON A HITTITE DOOR-JAMB 


The Hittite in-cnption m page 745 15 photographed from a 
paper ‘ -.guA.ae " trom the onginal , on thi« black basalt door 
jamb, later re U!>t.d and bmlt into a pavement, are to be seen 
the weird characters as they actu^y appear. 



THAT WAS THE TOWN OF CARCHEMISH ON THE BANKS OF OLD EUPHRATES 

the mins that tell the tale 01 the davs when the mound «ai. a flourishing aiS pw^rful 

a town whiBt name and people are made familiar to us by the uIblc-c£«^^‘of«iel^ti^ ^ ' 





The Study of the Past. XV. 

Glimpses of Roman Britain 

By Gordon Home, f.s.a. rscot.i 

The present chapter offers a general sketch of Bntain during the Roman occupation. Further information 
on the subject will be found in the articles on London s Roman Remains and Hadrian's Wall. 


T he period during which Britain was directly 
controlled by Ae central authority of Rome 
was roughly equal to that which extends back 
from the present time to the middle of the reign of 
Heniy VIII. If, however, one includes the beginnings 
of Romanisation from the time of Julius C^sar to 
that of Claudius, and also the last phase, when the 
Romano-Britirii people were fighting strenuously 
with the Englirii invaders, the four centuries becomes 
lengthened by roughly another 150 years, and it 
may be possible, as our knowledge of the Dark Age 
increases, to extend this by a generation or two more. 
Taking the shortest time whi^ can be considered as 
reliable, we have to add 136 years to about 367, 
and the total of 503 is equal to the gap which separates 
us from the reign of Henry VI, when the Age of 
Chivalry and the Feudal S}^tem uerc still in being 
In the light of these facts it becomes abundantly 
clear that the comparatively small population of 
Britain had ample time to absorb the higher level of 
civilization brought over the Channel by its com 
querors. There was time for far-reaching changes in 
manners, customs, speech, 
thought, religion, art and 
architecture, if not quite 
as great as those which 
have transformed the pre- 
sent population of Great 
Britain from its prede- 
cessors in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, cer- 
tainly in a very decisive 
manner. By the time of 
Constantine the Great 
buildings erected during 
the governorship of Agri- 
cola had become of 
archaeological interest 
and even as early as the 
death of Septimius Severus 
at York in a.d. 211 there 
was scarcely a soul alive 
who could remember the 
building of Hadrian's Wall 
The adding of Britain 
to the Empiire was not 
originally plarmed in Rome 
as part of a great methodi- 
cally worked out expan- 
sion; its veiy existence was 
but vaguely apprehended 
during Julius Caesar's con 
quest of Gaul, and the only 
geographical knowledge of 


the island available in the first century B.c. was 
that put on paper by Pj'thcas, the Greek vtij-agei 
some three centuries earlier Caesar’s first expedition 
m 55 B.c. was a reconnaissance in force The following 
j'ear, however, witnessed a more serious effort with 
a large force — Caesar's successful advance to the 
stronghold of Cassivelaunus near St .Albans and 
the capitulation of that chief of the confederacj’ of 
Southern tribes. Having agreed to pay annual 
tribute to Rome, Cassivelaunus saw with relief the 
departure of Caesar's forces, and Britain was left 
alone for eighty-nine years 

In this interval of time, approaching a centuij 
the tnbute-pa\ ing British came more and more in 
touch with the civilizing influences of Rome There 
seems little doubt that the British ot this periotl 
were good craftsmen, working skilfully in wood and 
metal. If their architecture was primitive and n- 
stneted to timber and thatch, their shipbuilding and 
wheel-making revealed a high levtl of brain-jiower. 

In A D 43 the Emperor Claudius wished for an 
opportunitv to show the senate and jK-ople of Rome 

that he was as worthy of 
the purple as his piedeeess- 
urs, and asked himself the 
question — “ Why not add 
tribute-paving Britain to 
his empire ^ " 

•Accordingly he organized 
a great exjTeditionary force 
consisting of four legions 
and their auxiliaries, to- 
gether with a number of 
elephants which, in the 
summer of a o 43, landed 
probably on the same part 
of the Kentish coast as 
that chosen by Caesar. 

The hrst serious contac’ 
with the Biitish appeals 
to have been on the Med 
way, and the second battle 
was on the Thames, where 
It was bridged, and this 
seems very clearly to indi- 
cate London Claudius had 
given the command it 
Aldus Plautius. but pro 
bably after the passage o! 
the Thames he arrived id 
(lerson, bringine mucli- 
iieeded reinforcements with 
him The great army then 
marched on Colchester, and 



WROXETER’S ROMAN FORUM 


Excavation at Wiowter (see p. 759) has mealed, dmoiis maiit 
other wondPi ful discovrnes, tne broken bases of the cofonnade 
which oucc formed part of the fcauin An eiitranee wav existed 
betsveon the third and fourth pillars from the foreground 
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B\ pcrmistion of the OiilD*tnro burref 

AUTHENTIC SURVEY OF HIGHWAY AND CITY IN ROMAN BRITAIN 


This map is based on the Ordnance Sui\ey of Roman antiquities made, in 1926, m close 
co-op(>ration with IhepiiiKiral arcliaeologists of the countrv It shows us the hi^hwavs now 
accepted ns dohnitcly Kunian, the roads which autboiibes agi«e were almost certainly Roman 
and Roman militaiy centies. Inset (top right) are maps of the walls of Hadnan and Antonine. 


in a third battle somewhere in Essex the confederacy 
of tribes was defeated and its resistance was at an end. 
Caractacus (more conectly Carataens, the Latinised 
form of the Welsh " Caradoc the British leader, 
fled, and Colchester, his capital, was occupied. 
Regarding Britain as conquered, Claudius w'asted little 
time before letuming to Rome in order that he 
might enjoy the high emotions of a Triumph. At 
the end of four years Aulus Plautius had pushed 
forward so that by A d. 47 the legions were extended 
diagonally across the island from Devon to Lincoln. 

In A.D. 61 Pauhnus, the governor, was engaged 
in the reduction of the tribes of North Wales and 
was pressing home his victorious advance upon the 
island of Mona (now Anglesey), one of the great 
strongholds of Druidism, when the disastrous news 
reached him that the Iceni of Norfolk had broken 
out into open revolt under their queen Boudicca 
(wrongly Boadicea) How the Roman general by 


a remarkable success brought 
victory out of defeat is well 
known. Boudicca took poison 
and the rebellion collapsed. 
From this time forward Lower 
Britain was pieaceful and gi ad- 
ually became a contented and 
extremely prosperous province 
of the Roman Empire, its citi- 
zens being proud to call them- 
selves Romans. Londinium, 
wliich had been burnt by the 
insurgent Britons, had already 
begun to assume that ascend- 
ancy which it retained until the 
last. It was not, however, upon 
the predestined capital of the 
province of Britannia that 
Claudius bestowed that honour, 
for Caratacus had retreated 
to Camulodunum (now Col- 
chester), which appears to have 
been his (diief 01 perhaps his 
most secure stronghold, and in 
his hurry to get bank to Rome 
the Emperor chose the Trino- 
bantian town. It was soon 
found that the position was 
geographically inconvenient, 
and after its sack by Boudicca's 
maddened tribesmen it is not 
mentioned again by Roman 
historians, although it was re- 
built and grew into a thrivmg 
town with the distinctive rank 
of “ colonia." 

Londinium, on the other 
hand, became the chief centre 
of commerce and adminis- 
tration Its area, by the time 
that it built itself a defensive 
girdle, was the same as that of 
the London of the Middle Ages, 
and that bastioned wall, repaired and patched for a 
thousand years, was still standing complete on the 
landward sides as late as Elizabethan limes 
After the capital, with its area of 350 acres, exclud- 
ing its suburb of Southwark, the next town in size was 
Corinium Dobunorum, now Cirencester Its walls 
enclosed an irregular oval of 240 acres, and outside 
them to the west was an amphitheatre (only its 
earthen mounds now remain), 148 feet by 134. 
Veiulamium, close to St. Albans, whi(di is still an 
open site and consequently offers a great opportunity 
to the modem archaeologist, had an area of 203 acres 
within its walls. It must have possessed very 
important remains of buildings constructed of brick 
and flint rubble, for from them the great Norman 
cathedral of St. Albans was to a great extent con- 
structed. This was the only town in Britain known 
to have been granted the title of " municipium " 
It was probably one of the chief , possibly quite the 





UNCOVERING THE FOUNDATIONS OF VERULAMIUM 
Some of the finrst Roman remains in Bntain have been unearthed at Vcrulim, the -iiiiicnt \ ci iil iiniiiin, on the outskirt ot St 
Albans, by Dr and Mis Mortimer Wheeler Ihe upper photograph shims the exi avated sitr ot i r^in irkxblc teinpli. of ti i ir 
shape, with sides loo ft long Within the central courtyard are portions of the. bass of an altxr and iiixi bs an ox's skull s iiiiiiiliii 
of ntual vess^ and the tenes of birds, mixed with wood ash, have been found Uelow is seen a hue inusan. px\ Liiit iit note the 
aiched flue leading to the hypocaust or he iting chamber beneath the floor 
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SURVIVING EVIDENCES OF ROMAN-BRITISH LUXURY .« «. 

‘V* ‘n \y,“y ‘s ClK-dworth irillaRe.in the neighhourliooci of ivliieh are situated 
!°J 5 ? ® R^an vill^boUom) in aU Bntain. lliere is a batli and liypoeaiist to siipplv it with lioat, some 

In foundations. The Roman Bath at Bath (top), used from about the Brst to foiirtl'i centuries, was di" 

coveted in 175S. The columns whose broken bases jut into the water supported a roof. The present pillars and roof are a reconstructioa 
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most important of the towns of Southern Britain, 
and was with very little doubt the stronghold to 
which Cassivclaunus retreated before Caesar’s legions. 
Excavations made during the last century resulted 
in the production of a conjectural plan of the streets 
and the positions of some of the public buildings. 

On the Welsh border stood the town of Viroconium. 
now Wroxetcr, having a very roughly oval form like 
the other plares menlioned, and an area of about 
170 acres. Here the baths are among the best pre- 
served in Britain, and recent excavations have laid 
bare a considerable portion of the forum with its 
.shops, in one of which were found great quantities 
of a pottery merchant's stock. 

TV/T ORE completely explored than any other town site 
in Britain is Calleva Atrebatuin, the present 
Silchester, the la3'-out of whose streets is now fully 
recorded, although the 102 acres are once more re- 
stored to agriculture. It is in a sense unfortunate 
that this was only a comparatively unimportant 
place, for although having some consequence as a 
centre of local government and, being at a point where 
hve roads met, was no doubt a considerable market, 
yet it was a second rate town incapable of revealing 
one quarter of the information which might have 
been forthcoming had Verulamium been excavated 
in like manner. The portable discoveries at Sil- 
chester are to be seen in Reading Mu.scum, where 
they arc well displaj’ed, and among the smaller 
objects i.s a Roman screw, the use of which had been 
so completely forgotten that it had to be re-invented 
in our own time. Those who visit the site itself are 
lewardcd bj’ .seeing the earthen amphitheatre and 
the remains of the gatewaj’s in the wall of the town. 

The plan of Venta Bclgarum, a name now converted 
into M'inrhi-.ster, has not been recovered, and verj' 
little has been done to piece together such information 
as exists concerning the town in the Roman epoch 
The " Notitia ” (a kind of " Army List ") mentions 
a militaiy clothing factory as existing there in the 
fourth eentuiy, its presence no doubt due to the 
proximitj’ of the sbecjvgrazing dowiilands. 

DuKJveinuni, which has become Canterbury, 

the Roman plan exists in part. It appears to 
have been at first a verj- strongly’ walled but quite 
small place, a centre of defence on the river Stour, at 
the point in the eastern half of Kent from which 
the roads to the forts of Regulbium (Reculver), 
Rutupiac (Riebborough), Dubris (Dover) and 
Lemanis (Ljmpne) radiated. At a later time it 
would seem that the town which grew around this 
citadel was rnclo.sed with a wall, portions of which 
arc incorporated in that which exists to-day. A 
double gatewav of typical Roman form was destroyed 
about a century and a half ago and a fragment of 
another is still extant. 

At Durobrivae (Rochester) and Regnum (Chi- 
chester) there are remains of the defensive walls, 
and at Camulodunum and Lindum (Lincoln), where 
the walls are more extensive, each place has a gate- 


way — ^the latter the best preserved in Britain. In 
the west there were two or three towns of importance 
besides Corinium, already mentioned. Glevum 
(Gloucester)wasa"colonia," anhonourwhich it shared 
with Eboracum (York), Lindum and Camulodunum. 
These " coloniae ” were towns where veterans of the 
army were settled under very favourable conditions. 

The hot springs which gush forth to-day at Bath 
poured their steaming waters into the baths of Aqu<ae 
Sulis some 1.800 years ago, and still do so. llieir 
healing powers were known probably long before the 
Roman occupation, for the name of the British god 
Sul is preserved in the Roman appellation. To-^y 
there is perhaps nothing so breathlessly convincing 
concerning the Romanisation of Britain as that 
which one finds in the skilfully restored Roman 
baths by the Avon. 

The development of these and at least half a dozen 
other towns and a number of villages went on with- 
out interuption for three centuries. Protected by the 
Wall of Hadrian between Tyne and Solway, and for 
a time by the turf wall across the narrow isthmus 
•between Forth and Clyde, and in addition by chains 
of forts garrisoned by auxiliary troops, the Midlands 
and the South remained secure. 

'The Brigantes of what is now Yorkshire broke out 
again, but they were finally so vigorously punished by 
Julius Verus, the Imperial legate of the time (c. 155), 
that they do not again appear in the pages of history. 
Thereafter the northern warfare was restricted to 
the frontier walls and the 00 man’s land — ^the Scottish 
Lowlands — flying between them. 

A T last, however, in about 367 a double disaster 
occurred, land and sea forces being overwhelmed 
at the same time, leaving the prosperous midlands and 
south a prey to numerous marauding bands which 
swept up and down the country burning, plundering 
and killing. Owing to the usual security of the front- 
iers, there were few defences elsewhere, and much 
hurried walling of towns took place at this time or 
soon afterwards. The situation was restored by Count 
'Theodosius, who afterwards became emperor, but 
there seems little doubt that rural Britain was never 
able to recover completely from this blow. 

What had been the condition of Britain behind 
the shield of the legionaries and the large bodies 
of auxiliaries ? How far had the process of Roman- 
isation changed a somewhat primitive people ? 
Certainly their own art was not destroyed, for it can 
be seen in the designs on their pottery and in 
sculptured stone. C^ate and local conditions and 
prejudices undoubtedly affected the Roman ideas of 
domestic arcliitecture, for the Romano-British house 
did not follow at all closely the Mediterranean t3q)c, 
instead there was a marked tendency to build round 
a large open court3rard instead of a small ^ady one. 
The plans which have been recovered by excavation 
are of two t}q:es, those having a large suimy court- 
^rd, with the main buildings to the north and east 
in order to catch as much dii^t sunshine as possible, 
and the other a smaller type in which the apartments 




Best preserved, pcrhips, ot all tne traces of the Roin-in occupsti m of But im sii tin bsths nl \ |U le S ili-> tt listh tin lx ttoni photo 
araph shows the circular bath still virtually in Its pnstme condition In tin upprr photo napbi ire seen (rir,lit) i li [ i iir-t mil turn icc 
discovered in the idii'tiiis of -i villa at Darenth Kent and (left) a portion oi the Roin'iii will of KLiiti-,h riip>toiii sncl cement 
(incorparatcd m the stiucture of s warehouse) near the Tower London, across which the Roman sentinels cure t.isbd 
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_ Juhii QlbNO 

ART IN ROMAN MOSAIC AT VERULAMIUM 


Digging down througb aa or 30 leet ot the acciiiniilatud dlibria ol some fifteen hundred years, the Verulainiuin Excavation Committee 
have lud bare the foundations of a temple (see page 740), theatre, and a number of large villas. The mosaic floor seen above consists of 
a magnificently-executed he.-td of Neptune surrounded bv geometrical designs. 


are all connected by one corridor The latter are gen- 
erally smaller than the type with the spacious court 
The houses of any pretensions whose foundations 
have been brought to light contain a certain ntmi' 
ber of rooms whose floors are covered with more 
or less intricate mosaic pavements, some of them 
heated by the hot air of a charcoal furnace carried 
beneath them and up a number of flues built into the 
walls. All the larger houses had their private baths, 
with elaborate heating by the same hypocaust method. 
Precisely who were the occupants of these houses 
cannot be stated, but that a proportion of them were 
the homes of Romanised Britons cannot be doubted, 
the wealthier natives of the island having been 
encouraged from the earliest years of the occupation 
to adopt the Roman forms of luxurious living in order 
that they might And more pleasure in developing 
their home life than in warlike enterprises 

nPHE basilicas, baths, amphitheatres, temples and 
^ other public buildings of Britain, so far as their 
remains exist or their foundations have been 
unearthed, indicate that they were well built of 
brick or local stone. Unfortunately, the search for 
building material has been so prolonged and so 
thorough that a very large number of important 
structures have entirely vanished, and where excava- 
tions have brought scanty foundations to light the 
eye is not easily able to visualise the building which 
they supported. The amphitheatres at Caerleon, 


Caerwent, Silchester, Cirencester, Dorcliestet and 
Richborough, although to some extent unsatisfying, 
are, however, by their dimensions able to impress 
upon the mind the im|)ortance of some of the 
structures which have vanished. 

'^OWN life and country life were two very different 
things in the Roman period, as they are to-day. 
In many of the essential matters of life the ordinary 
conditions would resemble those of the smaller 
country towns of to-day. To the markets came the 
native farmers anxious to dispose of their produce, 
and in return for their sales ready to purchase the 
much needed manufactured goods In the shops 
were displayed the finer qualities of earthenware 
manufactured in the Gaulish potteries, and it would 
seem that no house was content to exist entirely 
without the well-glazed imported red ware for the 
table. In addition purchases of glass and metal goods 
from the Continental factories, supplemented perhaps 
with the products of a few centres in Britain, would 
be freely made There were the sliops which sold 
tools and implements of native and foreign provenance, 
others for woven fabrics, including imported silk goods 
as well as those of mixed silk and cotton. The 
British-made woollen goods of the heavier type seem 
to have been of the best obtainable, and were exported 
to other parts of the Roman Empire, especially the 
finely woven British cloaks, very popular abroad. 
The oiganized amusements of Roman Britain, no 
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EXCAVATING THE GREAT AMPHITHEATRE OF CAERLEON, WHICH ONCE SAW ROMAN GAMES 
lust outside the south west gate of Isca Silumm (Caerleon), a Roman military station m Moninouthbhiro is the great iiiii hitbcatrc where 
genecatioiis of legionaries watched the games Ihis aiena which it is estimated, could scat about b ooo people is situitcd it thi upper end of a 
meadow whi(± uopes down to the nver Usk Ibe lower photograph shows the eaith being earefu ly leinoved tn leveal the south entrance 
The earth is conveyed on a light railway and searched for coins weapons etc Above is the north side with a mam and two smaller entrances 
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■ S'- MATE REMNANTS ROMAN LIFE TO BE FOUND IN THE MUSEUMS OF BRITAIN 
F Ls ~ F'n t'a-jaes scph *a*dr>*« 'vmird i> oi the «rope of the Roman occupation The^emo\eou^ 1 vonde^ Butitisdi« 

e fa 1 T'dph huir tc iJi ir>l- n«t3r\ reai A helmet [Bnt MusLum) once handled and put on b^ •4>me ^uaggenn^ 

I. o z 1 'h Ubaenm t oontaiuiiig » aavinge , a^ g1a» cmerarj mns (Bnt Miiaeum) to hold the ashes o 

c a - ~ these adus and eoos aimost pathetic m their loreotten intimact make this long-dead hfe peisona] and hmnan to ls 
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doubt restricted to a great extent to the towns and 
cities, took place very extensively in theatre and 
amphitheatre. Four centuries after the break-up of 
the Romano-British civilization. King Alfred mentions 
the innumerable amphitheatres scattered over the 
face of the country, and it was these, no doubt, that 
provided the Romano-British people with everything 
in the u ay of spectacle. How far gladiatorial displays 
figuicd in the programme provided it is impossible 
to ascertain, although a memorial to a gladiator has 
been found in London. It may be that captured 
enemies taken in northern skirmishes or in the 
periods of more extensive warfare provided the 
human material for savage displaj's of this character, 
but it is questionable whether anything extensive in 
the way of professional gladiatoiial fighting was 
common in Roman Britain. There were plenty of 
other spectacles of an amusing, picturesque or 
sensational character, and aptart from the arena, 
football, racing and all sorts of games of chance in 
which dice and counters played a prominent part 
filled up the leisure hours of many. 

Tt was in the early years of the fifth century that the 
eastern .shores of Britain began to be overrun by 
Anglo-Saxon bands freshly arrived from the mouths 
of the German rivers in small flotillas of ships Their 
numbeis gradually increased and their depredations 
became more and more serious, until at length the 
task of defence became almost 
too much for a country to a 
great extent stripped of its 
regular troops for overseas 
service agamst other enemies 
on distant frontiers of the 
far-reaching empire. 

Apart from the civil area of 
Lower Britain was the military 
zone, mainly in Upper Biitain 
In it were the three great 
legionary bases , those of Isca 
Silurum, " Caerlcon," now be- 
coming better known through 
the excavations which have 
revealed more of the stone- 
built amphitheatre of Legio II 
" Augusta;" of Deva (Chester), 
where the museum holds much 
that is of great inteicst , and 
of Eboracum, still possessed of 
a considerable portion of the 
Roman walls of its great " cas- 
tra." In the half-civilized areas 
beyond these strong military 
bases were many forts, a num- 
ber of which have now been 
carefully excavated and the 
story of their construction, 
abandonment and reoccupation 
pieced together with great skill 
These far-flung posts extend 
be3rond the «^1 of Hadrian, 


whose impressive remains still grip the attention of 
those who find themselves in bleak Northumberland. 

Farther north still, bej'ond the slight remains of 
the turf wall of Pius betw'een Forth and Clyde, the 
remains of other Roman forts are to be found, that 
at Ardoch, north of Stirling, being one of the best 
preserved. Besides these inland defences thete 
were those of the Sa.\on Shore — ten stronglv built 
forts between the Wash and the Isle of Wight which 
played their parts prominently in the delence of 
Romanised Britain when the nuineiuus raiders 
escaped the defending fleets. 

A T some date in the first half of the fifth century 
Bi itain became more oi less isolated Conunuiii- 
cation with the central government of the Empire was 
cut ofi and the Romanised Britons were left to oigan- 
ize their own defences. The struggle w.i'« pioloiiged 
fiir into the sixth century, until about 5S2, in a last 
great battle, the British flag was overwhelmed. 

In the chtuis during w'hich Biitain beccaine England 
there is little doubt that the civilization which the 
Anglo-Saxons found did influence them. That many 
Romano-British inhabitants survived the period of 
.struggle between 400 and 582 seems undoubted, and 
thus the work of the great Roman schoolinaster was 
not lost, but out of its apparent failure there grew 
up from the wrecked province a well-govei ned nation 
which has developed into the Britain of to-day. 



REMAINS OF BASILICA AND BATHS AT WROXETER 


Haid by the village ol Wroxeter, six miles south-east ot Shrensbuiv in<l -iti on the < e.11. 
aie thr rcinams of Viroconium or Uiiconmni, once an imeortjiit toitini.(l town in a fttiaite’-' 
position on the Welsh border. It had an area of about 170 am-, I'l I uiM-st'.. >>1 >11 has rtwai d 
part 01 the hasilina, the foium with some shops, and the pubhe baths 
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The Rock of Behistun 


By R. Campbell Thompson, D.Litt., m.a., p.s.a. 

Author ol “Semitio Magie,** "A Pilgrim’i Scrip,” eto. 

'T'WO of the jnost important events in the advanument of historical know/edge have been the discovery 
f of the hey to the Egyptian hieroglyphics on the Rosetta Stone and the decipheung of the cuneiform 
inscriptions on the Rock of Behistun. The former opened the door to the Wonderlaud of Egyptian 
history, and the latter brought daylight into the dark places of antiquity in the Middle East, revealing 
to the modem world the vanished civilisations of Mesopotamia tn all the truth of coutemporarv record. 
The Rosetta Stone is the subject of another chapter of this work : here Dr. Campbell Thompson, who 
investigated the Rock of Behistun on behalf of the British Museum, tells its story . — Kditok. 


T WO days' journey south-west from tlie 
ancient Summer Palace of Ecbatana, along 
the old caravan-road leading do\vn to 
Babylon, a towering rock bastion nearly 4,000 
feet high marks the end of one of the many great 
earth-folds of the crumpled Persian border. At 
its foot a spring wells out in a broad pool, and 
meanders across the rich, broad vale of the 
Karkhah, where the rains of spring are kindly 
and deck the plains with grass and the mountain 
crannies with flowers. Here, between scaur and 
well-head, where slow 
caravans have crawled 
the ages tlirough. the 
well-worn track passes 
the sordid little village 
of Behistun. More than 
five hundred years b.c. 
the Great King, the 
King of Kings, the King 
of Persia, the King of 
the Provinces, Darius, 
took counsel where he 
^ould worthily grave 
the story of his reign. 

It must be sot in a place 
which all should see, and 
yet be safe from the 
ravages of time and tlie 
malice of enemies ; it 
must be written in 
several languages, that 
foreigners as well as 
Persians might know his 
glory ; it must be shown 
in pictiue as well as in 
the written word, that 
those poor illiterates who 
could not read might 
yet tremble at the great 


king’s vengeance. His choice foil on this rock- 
face at Behistun, a hundred feet and more above 
the pool, in a gully masked by the last crags. 
In 516 B.C. his scribes composed the groat hLstory 
in throe languages, and in Persian, Susian, and 
Babylonish cuneiform the engravers chisollod it 
in thirteen columns in the smooth vortical surface, 
and then, above the five tall columns of Persian 
writing, twelve feet high, his artists carved a 
delicate panel with a life-sized figure of the king in 
relief, receiving the submission of ten rebel upstarts 

who hod challenged his 
right to die throne 
In course of time the 
Achaemenid kingdom 
went the way of other 
Oriental monarchies, 
leaving the dumb wit- 
ness of ruined cities, 
sculptures, and above 
all, this great rock- 
picture, safcgiiiuded by 
its height .above the 
road, to testify to a jiowcr 
long dead. Legends grew 
fast round such a marvel, 
and travellers carried 
away strange talcs of its 
rugged scarps, inscrilx*d 
with unknown writings. 
Diodorus, a contem- 
porary of Julius Caesar, 
called it the " BagLs- 
tanoii " mountain, the 
forerunner of its modem 
name, and told a wonder- 
ful tale how Semiramis, 
Queen of Babylon, 
ordered it to be carved, 
climbing the face of the 
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THE GREAT TRIUMPH OF THE PERSIAN KING DEPICTED ON THE ROCK OF BEHI8TUN 
Vlewofthegreatcrpartofthepanel, 10 feet high and MmeiB feet bi breadth, showing Darius Iriiiinphiag over the ten rebel upstarts 
who had defied him. Height of the figures ; Darius, second from the left, s feet 8 inches ; of the two attendants (only one of whom 
is shownj, 4 feet 10 inches ; of each prisoner, 3 feet 10 inches. The king has his right hand raised towards the god Auramazda 
(3 feet 9 inches high, by 4 feet s inches wide), who appears amid rays of light and lightning. In his left hand Darius grasps a bow. 
The nine rebci iead^, apart from Gaumftta, are roped together, and their bands are tied behind their backs. Their names axe given 
in page 767. Below the panel five tall columns of Persian writing tell the story of the vengeance of the great king. 

Bx panntuloB of tbt Tnutoiii of tbo Brltlnh UnMum 

mountain on a heap of pack saddles from her In 1835 Henry Rawlinson, a jmung Engli^ 
baggage train piled against the rock. The place soldier, twenty-five years old, was sent as Assistant 
was hdd sacred, said he; and to this day the to the Governor of Kermanshah. His attention 

Peraan women come to hang their little votive was turned to the cuneiform inscriptions at Elwend 

scraps of rag on a bush beneath, as though it were near Ecbatana, and, as a soldier whose scholar!}' 

some saint’s tomb, in token of their dues to its side ill brooked long periods of boredom, he set 

mystery. Others who visited Persia in later times himself to decipher the strange unknown tongue in 

spoke of its wonder when they returned to which they were written. In his " Memoir " he 

Europe ; many let their fancy run wild in their says that he was aware that a Gennan professor, 

explanation of its meaning. Bembo in the seven- Grotefend, about the beginning of the century, 

teenth. Otter in the dghteenth century, tells of it; had deciphered some of the names of the early 

nay, Gardaime in i8og avers that the picture is sovereigns of the house of Achaemenes, but in his 

meant for the Twelve Apostles, and Ker Porter isolated position at Kermanshah he could neither 

in 1827, hardly less fanciful, thinks it to be obtain a copy of the German's alphabet, nor 

Shalmaneser and the captive Tribes of IsraeL discover whi^ were the inscriptions that he 
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had used. Actually Grotcfend had made out 
the names of Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes from 
two short inscriptions accurately copied by Niebuhr 
at Persepolis in 1765. subsequently discovering 
the name of Cyrus, and from these he was able to 
assign correct values to about a third of the old 
Persian cuneiform alphabet, 
uhich consists of between 
forty and fiftj' characters. 

Closely after his labours must 
be reckoned those of Pro- 
fessor Lassen, who had 
deciphered about six mure 
characters by I8^(), and 
the names T\ chsen. Munter, 

Burnouf, Rask. Betr,Jacquet, 
and Saint ^lartin must be 
accorded full title to their 
share in the decipherment 
of the inscriptions 

None of the work of these 
scholars had as yet reached 
the 5'oung Englishman, who 
applied him'^etf to the task of 
decipherment unaided There 
was no Ri setta Stone to give 
the translation of the strange 
characters ; nothing but the 
untielding problem of un- 
known names. Unconscioasly 
he followed the method 
which Grotefend had em- 
ployed. lie compared two 
inscriptions, in this case at 
Elwcnd, which had been set 
up side by side, and found 
that they weie identically 
the same except in two short 
passages of a few characters 
each. But the A? si of these two groups in the 
fir-t inscnptiiin coincided with the ^etond group 
in the second inscription, and Rawlinson’s genius 
"u.^gtsti.d. first, that these group® must be the 
names of kings concerned in setting up the in- 
scriptions, and second, if so, the first name in 
the first inscription must repnacnt the father of 
the king who set up the second. He was right. 
He took the names of th“ three most famous 
Persian kings in hi'<ton,, Hystaspes, Darius, and 
Xerxes, applied them to his theon’, and found that 
the values for the characters which their names 
protided stood the test wherever the same charac- 
ters reappeared in the names. The threshold 
was crossed. 

But although Rawlinson, as well as foreign 
scholars, had so brilliantly deciphered the x'alue 
of some of the characters, the names of some of 


the kings, and e\’en of countries mentioned in the 
text, the meaning of the inscriptions and the 
language in which they were couched were still a 
sealed book. 

The Englishman had long been attracted by the 
problem of the Behistun inscription, and during 
his sojourn in Persia he set 
himself to unravel its mean- 
ing. By the end of 1837 he 
had so far overcome the 
difficulties involved 111 scaling 
the rock-face and copying the 
cuneiform tc.\t, that he had 
completed a version of about 
half of the Persian text, and 
in this j’car he forwarded to 
the Roj*aI Asiatic Society, 
w'hich has alw'a\'s shown a 
deep appreciation of scholar- 
ship of this nature, a 
translation of the two first 
paragraphs of the Behistun 
inscription, recording the 
titles and genealogy of Darius. 
Unfortunately he was com- 
pelled to bleak into his 
studies by his being trans- 
ferred from " the lettered 
seclusion of Bagdad to fill 
a responsible and laborious 
office in Afghanistan,” but 
1843 again found him in the 
Gty of the Caliphs, eager to 
continue his labours. For 
many years past he had 
applied himself to Zend, the 
oldest Persian dialect then 
known, and it wra.s his 
application of this language 
to the Persian cuneiform inscriptions which 
brought about his extraordinary exploit of trans- 
lating the w'hole of the Persian inscription of 
Behistun for the first time. His decipherment 
of the characters which compioscd the proper 
names allowed him first to transliterate the in- 
scription and so know how the words sounded, and 
hib genius for languages then led him to their 
correct affinities with other dialects. His " Me- 
moir,” giving a complete translation with notes was 
published in 1846. 

Lassen, however, must not be forgotten in 
according the due meed of praise to the pioneers of 
translation as well as decipherment, for he, too 
(independently, but simultaneously with Rawlin- 
son), applied himself to the Peisepolitan inscriptions 
with definitely satisfactory results, publi^ng hi® 
rendering of them in 1844. 



CROWNED HEAD OF KINQ DARIUS 
£,iilarg?d photograpli ot the hr ad and turso of King 
Danus The fealuies are obviously diffeient fiom 
the Assyrian type (comparr the colour plate opposite), 
but their general treatment and the diessing of the 
beard follow the canons inherited by the Persians 
from their predecessors, the rendering of the eye. 
however, being more natiiiu 

B> pirmivMua of tin liuitcri of the Britllll Hnicnm 
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In the -irt of anuint Niil >.h )i tli h (Is ml iiilii ulfi sI i mtl tiill hurls in I i nciltli f li iir is in this fraipnent if a 

relief discosereil iniiini, the rums f the i,rcit ci<\ n tilt ltt,rs lhi It rli 1 Itil I trust ir r I Mi-irinR a diailem or 

chiplet, IS of the Semite t%lt i ii in n in \ \riiii in inimi 1 ii I it i sti| | i I tl -it the Sinutii rue in \ss>ria siis the 

hrst to Rise a person il embi dm ent to the Rods i f tlir h i-il inttli I rv 
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Rawlinson was not content only with the Persian 
part of the inscription. In Z&44 he once more, 
this time with hra companions, climbed the rock, 
crossed the chasm behveen the Persian and Susian 
columns, and copied the Susian version. Again 
in 1847 ke hoped to attack the Babylonian version, 
which is cut on two faces of a ponderous over- 
hanging houlder above the sheer face of the Susian 
columns. To this he did not himself climb, but 
found a Kurdish boy who scaled the height from 
a flank, and in a swinging seat took squeezes 
under Rawlinson’s direction. 

With the Persian version now thoroughly 
understood, it was only a matter of time to elucidate 
the Susian and the Babylonian. The former 
yielded to the energy of Hinks, Westergaard, 
de Saulcy, and particularly Norris , the latter 
to Rawlinson, Hincks, Oppert and Fox Talbot, 
who shoived that the Babylonian 


Tlie first part of the ascent from below was an 
almost perpendicular scramble of 12 feet ur so, 
with handholds on tufts of grass, and footholds on 
soil or projecting stone ; thence upward, in a gentle 
ascent to the right, the line of approach lay along 
the smooth rock, broken onlv by one gap with a 
shcei long drop to earth la-neath. Fiom here the 
waj’ lip was cnmparativel5' ca'-y to the right-hand 
side of the Persian inscription. .After wc had 
evolved this route together, happilv without 
native help, pegs and a rope-rail wore fasteneil 
along It, making the daily climb a trivial matter. 

Kawiinson, " Archawilogia,” xwiv.. 1S53, 74, 
says: “Notwithstanding that a French anti- 
quarian commission in Persia describid it a few 
j’ears back to be impossible to copj' the Behistun 
inscriptions, I certainly do not consider it anv 
great feat in climbing to ascend to the >-pot whi'ii 


was a Semitic language allied to 
Hebrew. The great problem of 
cuneiform had been solved. 

Subsequently Professor Williams 
Jackson in 1903 \'isited the inscrip- 
tion, and, climbing to the Persian 
ledge, re-examined the lower part 
of this text. But by this time the 
squeezes w'hich Raw'linson had made 
of the inscription and stored in the 
British Museum tvere dccapng, and 
particularl}' the Babj'lonian version, 
read thizs from squeezes, was 
probably capable of considerable 
impro^'ement. It was obvious that 
any advance in our knowledge of 
this text, Persian, Susian and 
Babylonian, must be made by a 
collation of the Rock itself, and in 
1904 the Trustees of the Britisli 
Museum decided to send an ex- 
pedition dowm to the Rock. 

To tliis end Dr. L. W. King, and 
T as his junior, left Mosul in April, 
1904, for Behistun On our amvjl 
there our fiist view of the in 
scription suggested that it must 
first be attacked from behind, and 
a spot wras found two hundred 
feet above the sculpture, whence 
wre could shake dowm two ropes 
until they reached its face. Then, 
after scaling the rock from below 
to the ledge of the base of the 
inscription, we were able to tic 
two cradles to these ropes, adding 
lengths of stouter rope wherewith 
we might dimb into them. 



MASSED COLUMNS OF THE PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS AT BEHISTUN 
Danus cju'^ed the mscnrtion^ on the Rock o* Bebi'.tun to be tailed in three 
laiijuaites The h%e columns of the Tersian te\t ire -Lcn on the n.;lit of the photo- 
graph They larv m hei.;ht trom s feet 8 imbe- to 12 icvt ij mche-, and in nidili 
ixom 3 fit,! to 6 leit i] milns 
B7 purmiaMOD of of t*t. VuMum 
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WHERE SCHOLARS CLIMBED TO READ THE STORY OF THE GREAT KING’S REIGN 
I liii phntc^i iph gi\es a mire compiehtnsue rent \ien of the rock > 4 ulptuics and inscnpbons, and should be compared with the 
illu tntw II m p *•01 On the overhiniitio roi-k i» the Rabvlomsh cuneiform b'low it and extending to the left, aie the three 
Susian columns uith the >cirpcd rKk loner still , while to the left of the standing figure are seen the sculptured panel and first 
three coluiiuis of the Peisian text, tbt, rcmaimni; two being hidden by the rock face on the nght of the photograph 

Bj |«riniuiio]i of tlui Xiaitaei of tbo BritUh Mnwnin 


the inscnptions occur \^'hen I \tas living at 
Kermanshah fifteen veais ago, and uas somtwhat 
more active than I am at present, I used frequently 
to scale the lork thiLi. or tour times a dav without 
the aid of a rope or laddi r w ithoiit any asbistmce, 
in fact, w hates cr During my late visits I have 
found it more conxenicnt to ascend and descend 
bj the help of rojK-s where the track lies up a pre- 
cipitate cleft and to ihiow a plank over those 
cha^-ms where a false step m leaping across would 
probablj be fatal ” Tbe Bab\ Ionian overhang, 
iioweier, he did not copi' hinis>elf but, as is men- 
tioned aboil, "cnt a Kurdish boy up to take 
xqueeres “ The craigsmcn of the place declared 
the particular block inscribed with the Babylonian 
legend to be unajiproach iblc ” 

Beneath the htth Persian colomn was a ledge 
of some SI'S, feet which narrowed almost to nothing 
near the first column, beyond which, on a salient 
face, were the three columns of the ^usian of the 
same height as the Persian, but across a chasm, 
of which Rawluison had spoken In front of 
these, too, wras a ledge, which we found could be 
easily reached by swmging across on our ropes 
The Babylonian, written on an overhanging 
boulder twelve feet above this, w as a more difficult 
problem. From a vantage-pomt high above the 


msaiption our men could raise or lower the cradles 
to the nght height on the face of the mscnpt'on, 
or to the sculpture above the Persian columns , 
after they had made fast the ends above, wc 
climbed into the cradles and thus sat, collating 
and photographing the inscnptions and sculptures 
for the next sixteen days We were able to reach 
and collate the Babylonian overhang by swinging 
across to the Susian ledge and then cbmbmg the 
ropes to a ledge above the Susian, and thence, 
again sitting in the cradles, working our way 
round the inscxibed face of the boulder by hands 
or knees The great sculpture vras photographed 
with *1 hand camera either from here at an angle, 
or piecemeal direct at five feet distance by pushing 
the aadlcs away from the rock with our feet 
The icsults were published by the Trustees m 
*' The Inscription of Danus the Great at Behistun," 
where full details and photograidis will be found 

Throughout, what wras most striking was the 
great accuracy of Rawhnson's copies The five 
Persian columns alone contain more than fifteen 
thousand characters, and his work showed sur- 
prisingly few errors, considering the difficulties 
of every kmd wnth which he had to contend. 

The inscnption itself tells the ancient glory oi 
Persia at its zemth, before Darius had challenged 
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the Greeks and had been ckteated in 490 at out to be Khshathiuh i, 01 tin. iainii\ of Cyaxarts, 

Marathon It begins witn the genealogy of Danus, and led another revolt. Tliese were dealt with 

traced direct to Achacmencs and then refers to successfully, and the unfortunate pretendeis are 

the reign of Cambyscs who had preceded Darius, to be seen with several others equally unsuccLssful, 

the murder of Smerdis (the brother of Camb5'scs), on the sculptured panel above the inscription 

and the revolt of the Persians during the absence The king stands with his arm raised and his foot 
ot Cambvscs on his campaign m Egypt At this onGaumita, behind him are his generals or satraps 

moment Gaumata, the Maeiin, seizing his oppor- Before him, roped one to another, come the re 

tunit3, declared himselr to be Smerdis, the son of calcitrant chiefs in the followiiig ordei Atnna 

(vrus with a claim to the throne Cambyses the first Susian pretender Nidintu Btl, olBab\lon 

hastened homeivards but died on the way, and Fravartish (Phraortes) of Media , Maitira the 

Gaumata as the Babylonian contract tablets second Susian pretender , Citrantakhma, ot 

show, held sway for a briif penod Sagirtia , Vahyazdfita, thi second pseudo Smerdis 

It was Danus, the son of Hystaspes, who chal- Arakha, the second Babylonian pretender , hrida, 

lengcd the usurper, and, marching against him of Alargiana , and subsequently, at the cost of 

with a small force slew him and took the thione destroying part of the Susian inscription Skuiikha, 

But revolts broke out m many of the provinces, the Scythian, in his high peaked hat was added 

and the first years of Danus were spent in subduing It is a nice point whi ther the inscription is 
them Nidintu-B$l seized Babvlon, claiming to a finer memonal to the Persian, Danus, who 

be Nebuchadnezzar , Maxtiya headed a revolution wrote it, or to the Englishman, Rawlinson who 

in Susiana in Media Phraortes gave himself deciphered it 



DARIUS GIVES THANKS TO THE GOD AURAMAZDA FOR HIS VICTORIES 

This draning gives a clear impression of the sculptured panel oo the famous Rock of Behistun, of nhich SLCLion-il photogripns are 
given in the preceding pages The bearded figure of Danus, the prostrate form ot theHigian Gaumsta and the hi,uie of bkunkha, 
the Scythian, m liis high pointed cap may here be studied as a whole, while above is seen the god, Auiam-i/di, bearded, aetnng a 
cylindncal beaddiess ind horns, surmounted by a solar disk, with a small double disk in the centre Irani which light rays project 
llie n^t band of the god is rused showing the palm m his left band be holds a nng on each wnst hr has a bricelet, and be is 
arrayed m a plam robe with open bdOeing sleeies fastened round the waist by a girale Aurams/da stands within a ciicie, bom 
which issue flames or rays of light and below bun, on eaeb side, is a flash of locked lightmng 
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WINGED AND MAN-HEADED LION FROM THE PALACE OF A8HURNA8IRPAL 
The most lamiliai leature& of A»)iian art are the mythical man headrd monsteni — bulls and lions — which guarded the gatewa} 
of temples and palaces Note how the sculptor, still in the transition stage from working m rebaf, has given his subject three 
forelegt, so that it may appear to have two whether viewed trom the side or from m frcot The hindquarters being tetessed 
against the gateway and oontmnous with the wall* of the bulling, are mnooent of this subterfuge 

Oooitear at the Biitlab Viisbjid 





The Royal Palaces. VIII. 

Splendours of Nineveh and Khorsabad 

By Lewis Spence, p.r.a.i. 

Author oi “ Myths aiul Legends of Babylonia and Assyria," etc. 


M INEVEH, the royal city of ancient Assyria, 
stood on the sites of what are now known 
as Kouyunjik and Nebi Yunus, on the 
ea-it bank of the Tigris. Calah, the modem 
Nimrud, was a suburb outside the walls ; and in 
the days of Sargnn II. and his son Sennacherib the 
city extended as far north as Dur-Sharrukin (city 
of Sargon), nr Khorsabad 
Assyria was pre-eminently a nation of soldiers, 
a warrior-state whose monarch was the head of a 
great general staff, whose ministers were iield- 
inarshals. It toiled not, neither did it spin. Its 
necessities, its food-supply, even its pla}rthings, 
were WTcnchcd and looted from the unhappy 
peoples who surrounded it. Its builders and 
labourers were prisoners of war. Its rulers trans- 
planted entire tribes and nations from one part of 
their dominions to another, uprooting them as they 
uprooted the cedars of Lebanon for transplanta- 
tion in the avenues of 
their wonderful met- 
ropolis. Every Assyrian 
was a soldier. With this 
people trade did not 
follow the flag — ^ixither 
was it driven at the 
spear’s point toNineveh. 

Behind this ruthless- 
ness lurked the sinister 
shape of Ashur, the 
tutelary deity of the 
soil. So that vast tem- 
ples might be raised to 
the glory of Ashur, 
continual war was 
waged and tribute 
levied, and so that his 
fanes might be filled 
with magnificence, the 
bodies of countless 
slaves in many a distant 
province were bastina- 
doed into intensive 
production. Asia Minor 
groaned beneath the 
rod of A^ur. Even 
Cyprus and the isles of 


the sea were not immune from his tribute. From all 
four points of the compass, from Palestine ami 
Philistia, from the mountains of Kurdistan, from 
Elam— ay, even at times from Egypt itself— -a 
limitless wealth of impost poured into the coffers 
of his priesthood. To-day the metropolis of his 
worship is a range of low moiuiJs, over which in 
the season of monsoon the desert sand drifts in 
slow'-gathcring wreaths. 

Ass3iria was colonised from Babylonia. The 
date of its settlement is uncertain, but Nineveh 
was in existence in 3000 B.c. The early rulers 
appear to have lieen subject iwiest-princes of the 
kings of Babylonia ; but nothing in the nature of 
separate dynastic rule seems to have been known 
until the middle of the nineteenth century before 
Christ. Its inhabitants had probably a deeper 
Semitic tinge than thase of Babylonia, They 
were, indeed, first cousins to the Hebrew people, 

and spoke a language 
resembling the speech 
of neighbouring Judea. 

After its destruction 
by the Medes in 606 B.C., 
the very situation of 
Nineveh had vanished 
so utterly from human 
recollection that when 
Xenophon and his Ten 
Thousand passed its 
ruins two hundred years 
later, they concluded 
that they must repre- 
sent the remains of 
a Parthian city. Later 
travellers, sojourning at 
the Arab town of Mosul, 
and looking out over 
the Tigris, saw a range 
of low mounds on its 
opposite bank. The 
Arabs assured them 
that the locality of 
these was haunt^ by 
hordes of jinn, and 
that gigantic creatures 
half-man, half-bull. 
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THE ASSYRIANS HAD ELEGANT TASTE IN FURNITURE AND EMBROIDERY 
i’art oi the iiiccnial decoration of the north-west palace at Ninirad excavated by Sir Henry Layard, this bas-relief shows the king 
on his throne in ceremonial attitude. The euiiucn standing before him bolds the cover of the sacred cup in the hand of the king, 
also the roval fly-whisk — there was one power in Mesopotamia which has never relaxed its dominion I Two other eunucin 
carry the king's trappings — fan, mace, bow, and quiver — and winged genii flank the group. Garments and arms are all elaborately 

executed. 

Prom Lsyard'B *'Uonnmaiit8 of SflneTab " 


lurked in their recesses, the guardians of 
treasure believed to he buried there. 

The faint voice of legend associated these 



ROOFS ARE STILL SHAPED LIKE THIS 
A contemporary picture of two Assyrian dwelling-houses, from 
a bas-relief unearthed by Sir Henry Laytud at Kouyunjik, shows 
how building styles have scarcely changed to-day in die land 
They stand, apparently on a platform, at the foot of a 1^ 
clad with fruiting vines and cypress. 


tumuli with the name of lost Nineveh, and the 
more curious among the travellers, who took the 
trouble to inspect the mounds at close quarters, 
observed that large fragments of alabaster, 
engraved with cliaracteis like the beads of arrows, 
jutted in places from the hillside, interspersed 
with shards of pottery and sun-dried bricks. But 
men of science in Europe were by no means 
sanguine that these vast rubbish-heaps held all 
that remained of the once-gloiious city of Senna- 
cherib and Sardanapalus. A small band of exiled 
Britons, merchants and political agents for the 
most part, had, however, more than an inkling 
that ruins of considerable extent and interest 
awaited excavation beneath the mounds of 
Kouyunjik, Nebi Yunus, Nimrud, and Khorsabad. 

One of them in particular, Austen Henry Layard, 
had seen enough to make it impossible for him to 
leave Mesopotamia without putting his beliefs to 
the proof. In 1845 he recruited a band of work- 
men from among the unruly Arab tribes in the 
neighbourhood, and with amateur enthusiasm 
began to probe the mounds of Nimrud and 
Kou}mnjik. On the very first day of his venture 
he unearthed the remains of a palace, in the 
bizarre friezes and sculptures of which he found 
nothing reminiscent of classical art. 

Feverishly he proceeded with the task of excava- 
tion. Each day brought to light fresh marvels 
of sculpture and architectiuo. Immense stone 
figures of m3rthical monsters, with the bodies of 
winged bulls and the bearded faces of men, marked 
where the portals of a great city had stood. On 
inunense slabs of gypsum the conquering progress 
of warlike kings through strange lands was de- 
picted in spirited bas-relief. Traces of fire and 
mthiess destruction were everywhere, and the 
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shadow of ruin and deso- 
lation immeasurable hung 
over the excavated in- 
teriors. But, however 
ruinous, however desolate, 
Nineveh the lost, " the 
glory of kingdoms,” had 
been re-discovered. The 
news spread through 
Britain like fire, arousing a 
popular interest bi'fore 
which that displayed in 
the recent finds in Egypt 
pales into insignificance. 

Nineveh was in its hey- 
day from 722 to 606 B.C., 
or during that part of its 
history when the accom- 
plished and statesmanlike 




ASHURNASIRPAL II. 

Hie only perfect Assyrian royal statue in 
the round. Standing on its oriraii.il liinc- 
stone pedestal, it is from the Temple of 
Enurta at N'imrud. 

Omirtnj of tho Dtittih Haisuai 


-ft. -.S'- . 


PLASTIC ART OF ANCIENT NINEVEH 
Colossal lion inscribed with the names and titles and military prowess ol 
Ashumasirpal II., King of Assyria, 881-8.19 n.c. The statue, which displays remarkahle 
skill on tho part of the sculptor in hfs effort to reproduce in stone an np^arance of 
the virility and movement of the animal depicted, was found in the I'cmple of 

Enurta at Nliiirud* 

CODitciiy of tbo firltlib Uuieuni 

dynasty of the Sargonids occupied the throne of Ass}rria. None 
of that gifted line did more fur its embellishment than Sennacherib, 
who flourished during the closing years of the eighth century 
before Christ. If he is popularly remembered as " the Assyrian” 
who " came down like a wolf on the fold ” of beleaguered Jerusalem, 
it is hardly necessary to say that no mention of his overthrow on 
that occasion is to be encountered among the many boastful 
inscriptions which vaunt his prowess in war. Indeed, in one of 
them he assures us that he shut up Hezekiah, King of Jerusalem, 
*' like a bird in its cage," and wrung from him an indemnity worth 
in modern currency about £9,000. But it seems possible that 
the swift disaster which is spoken of in the Second Book of Kings 
as having overtaken his army was of the nature of a pestilence or 
epidemic — influenza, it has been prosaically suggested. 

Sennacherib does not appear to have posses.sed the extraordinary 
talents of his father, Sargon II., but he was by no means the least 
of those Assyrian kings who moulded the nation into a huge military 
machine, a veritable human " steam-roller,” which hurtled over the 
lands of Asia Minor and Syria, crushing the lesser peoples out ol 
existence, and levelling cities so that not even their dust remained 
— for this was actually gathered into baskets, carried to a distance, 
and cast to the four winds of heaven. 

Vast and splendid as Nineveh had been before his day, he 
greatly extended its bounds, reconstructed its palaces and temples, 
and gathered within its walls such a treasure from the looted 
towns of Sjnia and Palestine as made it by far the wealthiest and 
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HOUNDS DEPARTING FOR THE CHASE 
R^iesentations in ten i cotti nt the. hunting dogs oi Ashuibauipil With tigbtinpd 
leash, stiaining bodies, md tension of tvciy musue, they irebfuke in the pstreme 
Assynans bulled Gbure ofdOBS under the tmcsholds of their houses so that the spirits 
of the animals might pievent agents of evil from crossing then 
Courtesr of tie Biitlsii SIu ci 


iiiott resplendent capital of the knot\n \\orld 
It IS the Ninfvtli of Sennacherib s day that we 
must try to iceonslruct il we would glimpse one 
of the most gorgeous pageants of empire the 
world has i\Lr seen 

I rom the first Sennacherib seems to have been 
obsessed bj the idea of a new Nineveh, much as 
Napolton III m modern times was by that of a 
new Pans Shortly after he came mto power he 
constructed an outer wall and an inner lanipart, 
more probably to keep in employment the thou 
sands of foreign captucs his titliei had brought 
to the capital than because these defences weie 
really necessary, for the walls which already 
‘mclosed the city seem almost to have ranked as 
among the wonders of the ancient world Thor 
height has been vaiiously computed as from fifty 
to even one hundred feet, and then: breadth is 


said to ha\e been such that four 
chariots could be dii\cn abreast on 
the ramparts It is impossible 
now to estimate their precise 
measurements, but, judging from 
the poor vestiges of them which 
remain, they must have been of 
cjclopean dimensions The inner 
core was constructed of sun dned 
bucks, dug out of the ground 
iminediateK ir front of the wall, 
so that a deep trench might be 
fomied, and on this bnck founda- 
tion was supenm posed a heavy 
facing of stone slabs At mtervals 
the wills were piirced by great 
gateways which wcie flanked by 
the me\ liable winged bulls or 
lions and closed by doors of 
cedar embossed with bron/e 
The shape of the space enclosed 
by these vast battlements le 
scmbles notiung so much as that 
of a legging or gaiter, the front 
ot which faced the left bank of 
the nver Tigns that part which 
rcpicsents the calf and faces 
eastward being protected by three 
outer rows of ramparts The 
whole was cut transversely by the 
nver Khosar an affluent of the 
ligris which at its entrance to 
the city on the west, described a 
SLinicuclc at the foot of an eminence 
now known as the mound of 
Kou3un]ik, but which, m the 
period of Nineveh's highest develop 
ment, appealed to her architects 
as an unnvalled site upon which to erect a succes 
sion of loyal palaces that, for sheer magnificence, 
were piobably unequalled in the ancient East 
How m''ny royal edifices had been successively 
built on this site smee Nineveh came to be regarded 
as a capital city it would be impossible to say, as 
king after kmg, dissatisfied with the mansions of 
his predecessors, swept them aw^y or altered them 
out ot all knowledge to suit his taste or necessities 
But several distmct buildings have been identified 
— the palace of Shalmaneser II , datmg from 8Co 
B c that of Sennacherib, situated at the extreme 
south west of the mound, and post dating that of 
Shalmaneser by more than two hundred and fifty 
jrears, and the royal residence of Ashurbanipal, 
which occupied the norlhem part of the emmence 
and was constructed about 668 b c 
T he palace of Sennacherib, which seems to have 





POMP JND CIRCUMS’UNCE IN THE PALACE OF AN ASSYRIAN KING 

Uuaiititiil reaMistructiuu ilie hall ot an Asi>yruii palacu ivsiored troin actual I'entaius* uudiT ilif dirpciiuu ot Sir -Vustcu H'.uirv Layfirii. I'hti paiK'Diii;^ i.<; ul ^cjipiurca aiab:taici' slabs, iln- 
ceiling is fonued by beaus '»! woivi painted, >;ild<‘d, and inlaid. The king is seen euteriu^ tliroueh a great portal iiankrd by winded uu! hinnan-lnMded lions, »ii;cnijipanic-d by jiis attendant 
eninw b .nul vl/iiT mid ret-oiveil by musicians playing a kind ot harp. The costuiiioa have Ih'on taken Ironi drawing's **i -n a«‘liia! si'iilptiif's 

^roiii Kir anieri'ii /fi’fi't; ** 4fORiiiK4:ifl« u| Almri'^A ” iivntifiiri/ (•& Air 4Qhn Vurr>iy 
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remained intact until disaster finally overtook the 
city, was, if credence be extended to the careful 
restoration of it in the plans of Fergusson and 
others, one of the excelling triumphs of Ass}Tian 
architecture, surpassing the squat and rather box- 
like type of structure so frequently raised by the 
build^ of northern Mesopotamia, and rivalling 
in its airy grandeur and graceful dignity the royal 
residences of Babylon. Indeed, it seems probable 
that it was designed by Babylonian architects 
brought captive to Ninevdi after Sennacherib's 
ruthless devastation of the more 
ancient kingdom. 

Rising from a vast platform of 
brick faced with stone, and inlaid 
with tiles decorated with the 
fantastic profusion of ornament so 
typical of Chaldean art, its lower 
facade sculptured with the bizarre 
figures of mythology and the 
carven records of the triumphs of 
Assyrian arms, the rather over- 
whelming grandeur of these was 
relieved by rows of light and 
slender columns interrupted by 
lofty gateways, and broken by 
skilfully designed salients. The 
upper storeys, in their rich and 
airy freedom, recall the fairyliko 
beauty of Renaissance architecture. 

Their towers were connected by 
colotmades, in the refreshing 
shadows of which the court 
enjoyed the cool evening airs from 
the east. Tire whole reminds us 
of the piled magnificence of the 
cloud-capped palaces of whidi 
we read in Arabian or Persian 
story. It is the soul of the East 
miraculously expressed in stone. 

These enclranted walls once rang 
to the peal of victorious trumpets, 
as the stem battalions in their 
bronze armour, fresh from triumphs 
in Elam or Egypt, raised conquering 
shouts to Ashur, and the high 
colonnades, crowded with the 
painted and brocaded women of 
the palace, resounded to the dash 
of cymbals and the thrill of harps 
in praise of warrior-kings returning 
after battle. 

Nor was the interior less mag- 
nificent. The brilliant paintings 
and sculptures which crowd the 
walls of Sennacherib's palace may 
be described as a vivid panorama 


of Ass3n'ian life and custom as they appeared in 
the middle of the seventh century tefurc Christ 
But they also constitute a pictorial record of the 
imperial expansion of the Assyrian power, and 
ddincate with skill and painstaking fidelity the 
dress, occupations, and (±aractenstic features of 
subject races. Bas-reliefs of free and masterly 
execution retain fur us the atmosphere of the 
Babylonian swamp-country of tw'cnty-fivc ccnlurics 
ago, the primitive inhabitants of which are 
depicted paddling about in their crazy coracles 



FROM ASHURNASIRPAL'S GREAT PALACE AT NIMHUD 

Bas-relief of a priest, who is represented wcariiis the divine winged .ipparel peculiar 
to his office and carrying a goat on bis left forearm, while 'he holds aloft in bis 
tight hand an ear of corn. This bas-relief once formed part of the decorations of 
° the palace built by Ashurnasirp.il II. at Nimrnd. 

CourteHr of the British MtiReum 



TRIBUTE FOR A SOVEREIGN'S LEISURE HOURS OR FOR A ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN AT NINEVEH 
One is re:miided bv this re.isi. irom ihe paLice of Asbumasirpa] II, at Niiiirud, uf some of the Egyptian wall-paintings where 
envoys brina siraiiie ai’-im-Ls from distant ia-ids to the feet of Pharaoh. Here foreigners are bringing apes as a present to the 
king. The feet ai;d hands o: the creatu.-* or. the ground are ludicrously human, from which it may be judged that the Kinevite 
crattana.an wa.s unfamiliar with these beasts, but in all else be follows his usual practice of treatmg animals with greater 
ireedom and Edrhty than human beings (compare the lion on page 771 ). 

of Brltliita Muieuui 

ul skin and wickerwork, or sheltering among Lung caravans at hapless prisoners are seen 

the reeds in hiding from the pursuing Assyrians. trudging along the well-laid military roads to 

Or the scnlptor transports us to the highlands Nineveh, shouldering the loot which they were 

uf Kurdistan, with their brawling mountain compelled to cany, and dra^ng their diUdren 

torrents and rude hill-forts, from w’hich hui^ry after them. The national costumes of these are 

tribesmen swarm down upon the rich lowlands. sketched or chiselled with the minutest care, and 
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these representations have enriched our know- 
ledge of the customs of the ancient East as 
nothing else could possibly have done. 

But the environment of his new palace evidently 
did not please Sennacherib, and he addressed him- 
self to a scheme of town-planning which might 
worthily set off its splendours. New temples and 
edifices arose on all sides. Ruinous or decayed 
buildings were scrapped, and broad avenues 


constructed where slum property once stood. 
Entire districts, some of them more than a mile 
square, were levelled, and new thoroughfares, 
flanked by gleaming white buildings, their facades 
richly sculptured and painted, rose as by sorcery 
through the ince.ssant labours of many thousands 
of hapless captives. 

The new streets, some of which linked up the great 
gateways of the city, swarmed with cosmopolitan 



ASSYRIAN ROYALTY ENGAGED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF RELIGIOUS RITUAL 
Ritual from the walls of the north-west palace at Nimrod. Holding the emblematic bow and a shoal of urows (SK 

iii..iftrarinn |n page 781), Ashurnaslrpal U shown followed by a ^vinged figure or genius making oflenngs to a god. The objects 
in tba hands of Bis attendant are a fir-cone and a bucket to contain oil or honey. The figures are highly formalised, but iiisUnct 
with a certain dignity, and make their ceremonial gestures with spaciousness and freedom. 

Conrtuy of tbo Brltiib Unaeam 
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ASHURBANIPAL AND QUEEN CELEBRATING A VICTORY 


Part of ii relief depicting Asliurbanipal, after his return to Nineveh from a successful campaign, lying upon a lusurious couch 
in his garden and sharing a sumptuous meal with his queen. Notable are the fringed coveriet over the king's knees, the garland 
over the arm of the couch, the uprights and cross-pieces ot the queen’s throne, the details of the king's couch, the pattern of 
the royal robes, tlie small table, and the treatment of the vine that tends over the beads of the royal couple. 


ConrtciT of tba Britlsli Huienm 


of hi? palace, >iirrounded by his seraglio and the 
heaped-up treasun?? he had gathered from the 
four quarters of the known world. But the end 
came not mth .\shurbanipa], but with his brother, 
Sin-shar-ishknan, who, it would seem, died much 
in the maiiniT attributed to his better-known 
and more historically important kinsman. 

Nahum and Zephaniaih, the Hebrew prophets, 
exulted in tlie fall of the scourge of .\sia, and not 
without justice. For, despite the sense of glamour 
which the name of Nineveh awakens, she was the 
nest and metropiolis of a merciless and insatiable 
race of military t\Tants who had flourished too 
long at the expense of a growing civilization which 
the3' exploited but were incapable of appreciating. 

For two thousand five hundred years the 
memory of .\ss\Tia was softened into dim beauty 
by the mists of the centuries ; then the day came 
when men once more entered the long-buried 
palaces, lead the boastfnl and heartless messages 
inscribed upon their w'alls, and knew her for what 
she had been in truth — a volcano among the 
nations — ^lurid, magnificent in the strange and 


flowerlike colours of the fires she gave forth ; but 
devastating, obliterating, a scourge to the peaceful 
plains surrounding her, whose people trembled at 
her rumblings and loathed her for the lava of war 
she never ceased to vomit, until at length she was 
delivered into the hands of the spoiler. 

Layard had a precursor in his \vork of ex- 
cavation. Paul Botta, the French consul at Mosul 
had undertaken operations at Kou^-unjik, but 
had received information that an important site 
existed in the Mound of Khorsabad, about twenty- 
five miles to the north-east of Mosul. Proceeding 
there, he succeeded in penetrating to a chamber 
which was connected with others and built of slabs 
of gypsum covered with sculptured representations 
of Assyrian campaigns. These were in a much 
better state of preservation than the remains at 
Kouyunjik, and astounded the discoverer, who 
was quite at a loss to comprehend the significance 
of the mythic figures on the walls or the cuneiform 
characters which accompanied them. Many of the 
excavated sculptures had sufiered considerably 
at the time when the building was destroyed by 
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fire, and as soon as the halls were cleared of 
rubbish they began to crumble 
E N Flandin, Botta s coadjutor in the work 
of c\ca\ ation made a careful ground plan of the 
Palace of Sargon, as the building now unearthed 
pro^ cd to be. Botta's successor, Place, taking his 
cue from this, ultimately excavated a space three 
times as large as that previously laid bare, and 
penetrated even to the walls which had surrounded 
the palace He discovered seven of the gates some 


flanked by the usual winged bulls and haiing 
three arches beautifully decorated uith fne/cs of 
blue-and-white endmelled tiles repiescnting winged 
gods, animals, plants, and rosettes 
The leconstniction of the palace of Sargon by 
Victor Place, an architect by profission and a 
surveyor of ability and in-ight, piobabh atlordu us 
an acfurate pictiue of the once immen'e and 
stately stiucture The palace appears to hai c been 
very nearly square in shape, and to have enclosed 



ASHURBANIPAL IN HIS HUNTING CHARIOT ATTACKED BY A WOUNDED LION 
The Ktogb of Ass>iia were licrce hunteis ib wed as great soldiers, end we cannot but rtnicnibcr Niinuul that iinbhtv hunter 
before the Lord And the beginning of his kingdom was Bibel Out of thit land he wrnl forth into Assytn iiid 

h wM pH Nineveh ' (Genesis x lo) In this bas relief from the Pilace of Ashurbanipil tan 1 1 1^, i** hiintin hoiib fi< in Iik di mot 
mnA proves his marksmui^ip with ^e bow, while attendant spearmen w ird oif the infuiiatcd chaise ol a wouiidtl beast 

Oouitev of tiM Srlblfeb HuMaia 




POMD THAT ATTENDED THE PROGRESS OF ASHURBANIPAL 
Manv detail' of A>- lan. o-t aid nani"*^ are -\<Tnrlitied bv this relief of Achurbanipal ui hw chariot from Kou\imjik Not only 
ire th v'r’n n ' t’-inpn_, a-d elaL at c ff^d hirae tails all executed uith careful precision, but ue can see the fix -Bhishs, 
>*i*«i»* I. lix i ii n- rd ♦ rts and j -il i't<-u<->ion of thi. chariot nith great eTactitade Note alro that there are o^\ tuo 
lanatiai - ui leitii'' " V'vnan arb-ethe b araed and the beardless ixce, the king only being distinguished bj dress and stature 
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PALACE BAS-RELIEF SHOWING ASHURNASIRPAL ABOUT TO POUR OUT A LIBATION 
Kellgious rites formed no small part of an Assyrian kinK's daily duty, and this bas-n'Iiei Iroiii liis palace shows us Asliiiniiisirpai II. 
eng^ed on some solemn ceremony in which he is about to pour a libation from a chalice. In liis other hand he holds a mi^lity 
bow— perhaps the great symbolic bow of Ashur — and over his head a formidable eunuch holds the royal lly-whisk, eiiililein 
of kineship. The bracelets on the wrists of the figure bear a curious rcsoiiiblaiicc to niodcni wrist-watches I 

Court«iT of t)in Urlttsli Uauum 
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SKILFUL PROPOSAL TO SOLVE A DIFFICULT PROBLEM OF ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTURE 
Oiic of the questions that have pivrled the airhaiolonst is the method of ruotmg ind lighting adopted in the AosMim pil ices TIil ist ha'ls 
could not have been vaulted u ithout the u<e of ki'n bued bucks, at lenst some of uhich would have survived miong the dcbiiv to tell the tile 
which IS not the case Above is a secticxial restorstion through thice halls of the palace of Sargon II showing the solution of this i loblcni ts 
didiiced by J Feigussoo tiom all the available evidence and below, his view of tne northern angle of the court according to this schcnik Hit 

light portions show the tour doorwavs and the shaded poiiions end walls 



AIRY BUT SHELTERED FROM SUN AND RAIN- ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR THE CLIMATE 
It will be seen from the two restorations of the palace of Sargon at Khoisabad in this page 'hat actording to the opinion of the best 
authmties, cdlumns supported the roof of sun dried bncks, while the wills were onlv solid to h^ their bught, the rciiiiiiidei being occupiiil 
by a double row of pillars thus admitting light and air , the centnl hall was lighted bv fur*htr rows of pillais siipininposed on tli w 
below, the inner walla being so thick tliat the space between the rows seived as an uppti store> During hot sunshine or incliintiit 
weather the gaps between wall and roof could easily have been siicened with curlams or mats 
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SPLENDOURS OF ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DAYS OF SARQON II. 

An eiccellent idea may be had of Assyrian splendour from these two restorations by Felix Thomas of the Palace of Sargon 
at Khorsabad. Top, the south-eastern fagade and main entrance, where the disposition of the hninnn-lieaded bulls is well shown ; 
below, the court of the harem. Polyraimy was not universal in Assyria, but in the houses of the wealthy the establishiiicnt 
of concubines mi^t be very large, llicy were practically prisoners, unlike the women of the lower classes, who enjoyed a 

freedom comparable with that of their eontcmporaiics in Egypt, 
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The Royal Palaces: Nineveh and Khorsabad 



LOWERING THE GREAT WINGED BULL AT NIMRUD 
Hewn to viird the pir'aK ot tnr pil e 3f A I uinisirpa' thi humin neaded monster was 
scaicelv de'<tincd b\ it irMtit.(r for o 1 ng a uiiiri a that wean one it was to take to a 
noithem capital whin, twtiita hse lentt lit latir bii lirnn I a\ add came with his workmen 
and draa cA it tioin its old fcimJatiun to n t at last in the Bntish Museum 


a space of a little o\ er 741 acres On Us north west 
Mde stood the residential quarters of tht kinq a 
Ircwninq histion with enjht monumcntii qates 
each ot which was nani<-d alter an \ssArian qod 
The At hole w is raised upon a loltj terrace nearly 
fortA hAe feet hiqh and built of unbaked bricks 
cased with v AAall ot large square stones \t the 
noithem cornel AAas an open spau coAcring nearly 
twint^ Sac acris \t the AACstern stood a ziggurat, 
or temple built in astt nd 
mg stages, md emploAid 
ior astionomiial obseiAi 
tions The pilici proper 
— the rcsidintiil qinitir 
— AAas diAidi 1 into thne 
Sections Ihe siiaglio 
occupA ing tht 1 1 litre the 
harim situ it d it the 
'Authern co’-i r the 
block , and the domestic 
quarter — store ro mis pro- 
Aision chamr rs kiteheiis 
stables, and bakeir — the 
south-east si 1 

The scragln Athieh in 
eluded tne kins s p rs nal 
quarters eAisisttJ of 
many chambers large and 
small, grouped round 
several open courts The 
wing to the north-west 
contamed reception rooms 
and halls decorated with 


magnificent sculptures and 
histoncal inscriptions m 
adulation of Saigon and 
his Aactoncs But the 
priA ate apartments of the 
monarch weie smaller and 
simpler and occupied the 
south Avest wing close to 
the haiem the traces of 
the hinges of Avhose doors 
still remain in mute 
eAidencc of the fact that 
they were ngidly separated 
horn the main building 
One AAOuId think that 
the inmates, immured 
witliin the palace walls, 
must have passed their 
time m such intrigue as 
would baA e proved a 
source of harassment to 
the most iivonous of 
monarchs But it is m 
personal touches such as these that our whole 
knowledge of the Assjnan people is lacking, 
and we are left to build ourAisionof a mighty 
raa which left an abiding mark upon its 
neighbours, AAith little to aid us but a legalised 
social code and grim records of conquest carved 
by vainglorious kings beneath the mounds whidi 
mark the site of Xmeveh and Khorsabad 




IMPOTENT HOOFS AND WINGS THAT AVAILED NOT 
\e\er can the bulla \i3!oroua po^e ita wiiisa outstrctchid aa though fui instant flight have 
appeared with ereatec ettect than hi coiitraat with ita alaw, prone, and painful progie^a aa the 
carteae made its wa\ aeroaa the plains from Niinrud Some of these bidls had to te aawn up 
for tranaport, anl man} of them muat have weighed bit} tona 


The Wonder Cities. XX, 


Herculaneum after Eighteen Centuries 

By Amedeo Maiuri 

Superintendent ol Antiquitiei in f'empenia 

QVERWH'nL^IFD by the same eruption of Veiunus ih t instill ri P iiipdi i I’o in mills au«v 
on the sane miliitg shore Henttlaiieuin has fn tcn^ ii^iKiit hi utUntiin if anhaitli^isls 
Diqging coirmented in 171a and siiiie thin nitcimil int eu iiutun has iiiiali I inan\ . ils >1 ait 
OJ rerent years the lo/h has been condniU.l an a fat lai^ti siair that hite'ihii ant iith nil the 
science and skill of the tuodetn an.haeol gist IVi ur pin h^td h gin btloo un aicoiinl 1/ the 
operations from the pm of Piofissor Anuitco XTa tin Dinnoi of thi Hciciilamuni eu ivatioiis, to 
whom we aie also indebted for mist of the incompanx no pho'\iapts — I iiiiiiii 


P RIOR to May 1927 HeniilaiK urn presented i 
sad spectacle with little showing but tht 
dark covered in galleries of its tin itie 
excavated in the iSlh century and a few frig- 
mentary buildings etnpped of every ommient 
Up to *hen it was an immense and impeneii ible 
mystery presenting seemingly insuiiiiouiii tblc 
obstacles to our eager researches into its jiast 
To day after yeais of 
hard and continuous 
labour of close teclmi 
cal and scientific col 
laboration between the 
organizing bodies and 
those actually carry mg 
out the work Hercti 
laneum offers one of 
the must singular most 
organic and cumpleti 
views so far afforded 
us of the life of the 
ancients 

The plea uigtd yi irs 
ago by Sir Charles 
Walston that the eity 
which had already 
yielded a priceless and 
copious collection of 
sculptures in bronze 
and marble a compK te 
library of p a p v r i 
beautiful inlaid floor 
ing. in multi coloured 
marble, and some of 
the most valuable 11 lies 
of anaent painting 
should be uncovered 
and not merely dug into 
and tunnelled through 
has now been satisfied 
The second of the 
two cities buned by 


VesuMus has at Ust been rt\e iled with its streets 
Its buildings and its suburbs — lestorcd like 
Pompeii to the light of day by the spide of the' 
aicliaeologibt Wh it h is been and must still be 
regirded is the must itduuiis md most Iiburieius 
work of L\i iv ifion eMi undertiken is now pro 
eeeding in It il\ is i ri suit be it noted of the 
him ind well consuhicd detMinin ilion of the held 

of the gov I I nment 
Signor jiluss ilini 

lo understand the 
gigintic iiitiiie of the 
tisk to whieh Italy has 
set her h ind tiie inxiety 
with ivliich the lesults 
ail iwiittd — to 11 ih/e 
till di t( 1 untied effort 
needed in older to eiitv 
It on mil to me isure at 
tin ir true value the 
n>>iilts obt lined in i 
e iinpii itivilv short 
lime It IS 111 cssary to 
Ink link upon thi 
ill nil ilii mil heroic his 
tor\ of till i\eivation<- 
it III mil III urn whieli 
ifti r being started by 
nil Ills of uiidergrijuiid 
tunnel in 173S during 
tin Kignof king Charles 
of Bom bon were sus 
pindid iiid restarted 
se\ 1 1 il tinn s prior to 
ikaS mil then finally 
ibindoned in 1875 At 
till bie,iiiiiiug of 1927 all 
thit euull be seen of 
tin incnmous woik ac 
roinphshi 1 by whole 
g( nei itioiis of e\( i\a 
tors and tunnellerb. 



TENEMENTS OF THE HERCULANEAN PLEBS 

Wedged in between thp p il ill il fa 111 llliell 1 i 1111 11 ui ill' \ 
were the browckd fa iliitilinis I tl | r s 11 f lli I i\c 
been libiiileircl ind one is si n it vr Oiili 1 ft In li it 1 
built maiiilv ol u ixl aiil plist t m I i\ is divide 1 into In 111 
dependent dwellings Like the not li ill 1, it b id itb b tie iij 
sbovo till I illin i> 
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The Wonder Cities: Herculaneum 



WHERE THE BUSY TIDE OF HERCULANEAN LIFE ONCE FLOWED 
Sumi Kkd ol the t.isk coulioiiti.ig the ov i\ il>ii ut lUiLulaneum may be obtained from this 
\iew of one of the streets dug out of the tuff that only quite recently covered it to the depth 
indicated by the glimpse of Resina In the bacivgraund. The streets were narrow but well- 
paved, and footpaths, coscml tor considei able stretches by house balconies, ivere provided 


architects and engineers, was the theatre of 
the town — only visible by the light of lamps 
and accessible through the subterranean gal- 
lenes left there after more than 30 years’ work 
by the dig,jers and engineers of the Bourbon 
period — and a small gioup of buildings unearthed 
lower down below the level of the houses of Resina, 
between 78,28 and 1875, none of which offered the 
aspect of a enmpiete house The fame of Hercu- 
laneum rested not so much on these few and 
fragmentary lemains of the buried city, but rather 
on tlie treasures of art in bronze and marble, and 
on the pap^ii, which the tunnelleis had succeeded 
in bringing up to the light of day fnim the dark 
recesses of the subsoil 

Despite the marvellous discos eries made in the 
past, and the serious damage dune by those who 
drove the tunnels (since in the process of stopping 
the houses and the public buildings they neither 
paid nor could pay any regard to preseivation and 
care of the structuies themselves, their architectural 
teatureb, mural decorations, mosaic work, etc , 
tunnelling through and thus destroying everything 
they encountered that impeded their search). 
Herculaneum still remained a great m^'stery and a 
great promise Nothing was known of the archi- 
tectural and constructional physiognomy of the 
city and of its urban development ; nothing or next 
to nothing of itb public buildings or of the public 


and private life of its in- 
habitants ; in fine, nothing 
was known of all those 
things which make Pom- 
peii (apart from the 
particular interest in- 
herent in its works of art) 
a unique picture of human 
and social life, and that 
may yet make of 
Hci culaneum another 
miraculous resurrection 
of an ancient city At 
the same time, a city 
which had yielded more 
than a hundred works of 
art from the partial ex- 
cavation of its “ Theatre " 
and “ Basilica ” and the 
uncompleted excavation 
of one suburban villa, 
could hardly be regarded 
as being exhausted and 
archaeological ly barren 
Yet the certainty of 
ultimate success should 
not cause one to under- 
estimate the formidable 
difficulties of the task, not 
only by comparison with 
Pompeii but indeed with any city or large metro- 
polis of ancient times which is to be unearthed 
It IS sufficient to remember that while the over- 
lying earth at Pompeii is about 19 ft to z6 ft thick, 
the earth covering the buried city of Het culaneum 
vanes from a minimum depth of 39 ft to 82 ft 
and over The floor of the orchestra in the ancient 
theatre, for example, lies no less than 92 ft below 
the street level of Resina 

Nor is the difference confined by any means to 
level and volume Over and above this, there is a 
great difference in the nature and consistency of 
the earth At Pompeii, the enormous quantity of 
ashes and lapilli that descended through the air 
like sand and hail, has remained light, loose and 
friable — so much so, that once the level of the 
tops of the buildings has been reached, it is quite 
an easy task to load and remove the matenal At 
Herculaneum, on the other hand, the matter 
thrown out by the eruption round the open mouth 
of the crater and the slopes of the mountain 
was earned downhill by the torrential rains and 
storms that always follow upon great volcanic 
disturbances ; rushing impetuously towards the 
seashore it swept over the town and the villas of 
the suburb like a muddy deluge and, after sub- 
merging everything, finally settled and hardened 
into a compact mass of tulf, like an immense 
solidified river of mud The pick, that faithful 




STONEHENGE’S MYSTERIOUS MEGALITHS AS THEY ARE TO-DAY 


Uui lid MiXb! li 


The OUica ot Workb uow Kuaids Stonch iIbS as a Nation il Monument (lop I ft) A Lomplcte I iilithot (ti ipic stoni ) with thi lint 1 f isti n il 
to the uprights b> loints of the woodworker s “ mortise ind tenon ” nitiue showing that it w is pioli dilv ■ ru ti I liv in n ns I to wood 
rather thm stone Part of the out r mile of the main building is stiUmtact (top ri^ht), and betwun tli rmti d i.pii„lits is th II le Stone, 
overwhiehthr sun nsPs it niidsuininer Below is the vii-w lojking north, with the siii,<le r> m unmg lOin of th Great (iihthiii 
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STONEHENGE FROM THE AIR: A MONUMENT OF LONG FORGOTTEN MYSTERIES 


It n as A hapr V 'd^a tg take photoeraphs o) old Stonehenge ftom an aeroplane, most modern of mveuttons , in no other way could 
the dispo-<itioii of Its part* be sbonii so clearly. On tiie outside may be seen the orcidar earthwork that girdles the whole 
uniuadiatoly within it arc the “ Aubret Holes,” sockets which may once have held the ' foreigii stones ” that ate now between the 
outer stone img and the " hoiseshoe *' tnUthons. The stone m the background marks the midsummer sunset as the ” Hele Stone ’’ 

(see page 8io) marks the midsummer sunrise. 

Fheto hr MvmUb 

that they appear to be connected with a bygone and most elaborate circle of its kind in Britain, 

necropolis, wherein were laid either the bones or and w'hich, like those at Camac, is surrounded by 

the cremated remains of the chieftains and rulers some hundreds of burial places, 

of that distant neolithic age. Looking southward over the sheltered waters of 

Wlio, then, wcio these vanished builders ? the Bay of Quiberon, and bounded on the east by 

Whence did they come, and what was their object the estuary of the River Crache, lies the present- 

in thus devoting such unthinkable labour and skill day village of Camac ; around it on all siiles, and 

to the erection of these la.stmg monuments ? For stretching for some miles in all directions, are the 

the purpose of our inquiry we must look first remains of the Megalithic builders of some four 

of all to the Mediterranean coast, whence came one thousand years ago. Taking the road towards the 

branch of the Neolithic race specially notable for village of Mcnec, the traveller will see on his right 

its magnificent chambered tombs. Secondly, we hand the Tumulus of S. Michel. The tumulus 

must note the Alpine race of Central Europe, is without doubt one of the most impressive tombs 

first disseminator'^ of a knowledge of agriculture, in the world, a veritable mountain of rock raised 

and with it, as is only natural, the religion of sun by man, and built into galleries and chambers 

worship. If wc can conceive a union of these two for the dead. For centuries it stood untouched 

races in the limited area of Brittany, we at once till the year 1862, when M. Rend Galles made his 

have the essential conditions for the erection of the first examination of it, with the result that he 

Alignments or Avenues of Camac, as well as the brou^t to light thirty-nine beautiful ceremonial 

chambered burial places, or dolmens, which cluster axes of polished stone, and a superb necklace of 

so thickly about them Still following the evidence " callals," a precious stone of unknown source, 

afforded by the map, it is possible to see that these closely resembling turquoise. Seven of the 

races further settl^ themselves in Cornwall and ceremonial axes had been broken purposely, " to 

Devon, leaving behind them siimlar monuments, fet the qnrit out of them,” so that the ghostly 

finally settling in Wiltdiire, where they erected axe mi|^t accompany its owner into the new land 

the great stone circle of Avebury; and, lastly, whither his spirit had journeyed. Standing on 

Stonehenge, which is in all probability the latest file sumnut (rf this huge cairn, it is possible to 
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SITTING WHERE LEGEND PLACES THE GRIM SACRIFICIAL RITE OF LONG AGO 
The detached trilithons in the background are two memben ot the '‘hotseshoe’* fdtmatiao — the only part where tlie tiilithon 
pnper appeaia, f<» it must be remembered that in the crater dccle tiie imposts bridi^ the uprights so as to form an unbroken 
ling. On tbs left is the standing upright of the " Great Trilltbcm,'* the centre of the horseshoe, while the titanic block upon 
srbrch the soldier is sitting Is the other upri^t which lell <iao years ago, and with the Impost now lies across the Altar Stone. 
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The Great Monuments : Camac and Stonehenge 


likewise little doubt that they were erected by the 
Alpine race which dominated Armorica (Brittany) 
at that penod. But the Alignment, or Avenue, 
is not peculiar to Brittany; it is to be found in 
Devondiire, with its accompanjung cairns and 
circles. Examples may be seen in the “ Long- 
stones " on Scorhill, the " Grey Wethers " under 
Sittaford Tor, and the " Spinster’s Rock ” at 
Drewstcignton, all exhibiting the essential features 
of the Breton monuments, though on a smaUer 
and less magnificent scale. 

The spot, however, most closely resembling 
Camac is Avebury, in Wiltshire. Here it is 
possible to recognize tlie early Bicton type of 
circle with its Avimuc, while at Stonehenge can be 
traced the later developments of a similar but 

b ore advanced culture. While, therefore, it is 
issible to si'e a common origin at Camac for the 
circles and avenues in England, there are in the 
case of Stonehenge certain distinguishing features 
that set it in a class by itself. 

Until quite recently Stonehenge had not been 
invaded by the habitation of man, and consequently 
it has not suffered from destmetive humanity to 
any great extent. It is therefore a fairly easy 
matter to reconstruct the main features of the 
monument. It comprises a circular earthwork 
300 feet in diameter. Immediately within this 
earthwork once stood a circle of small stones, 
possibl)- about fort}’ in number, which have entirely 
disappe.ired. The foundations of these stones have 
been recently explored, and rather more than 
twenty of them have been examined. What 
actually became of these vanished stones is at 
present more or less a mystery ; they may, owing 
to their comparatively small size, have been lifted 
for utilitarian purposes, or it has been suggested 
that the " foreign stones ” may have originally 
formed this outer ring. No definite conclusion on 



HELE STONE OR FRIAR’S HEEL 
Though connected by legend with an adventure between the 
devil and a friar, thi« stone, by \ irtue of marking midsummer 
sunrise, is one of the stiongest evidences that the cult practised 
at Stonehenge was a solar one. 

Pbulv b7 Tonikinb ft Btiiett 

this point has yet been reached. On the north- 
cast the circular earthwork opened out into an 
.Avenue bounded by banks, and the most recent 
excavations seem to point to the suggestion that 
thcbC banks were crowned with upright stones, in 
a manner similar to the Alignments of Camac. 

Standing in the centre of the Avenue and on 
the axis of the circle is a large unworked Sarsen 
(local) stone, known as the 
" Hele Stone ” 01 " Friar's 
Heel." It is over this stone 
that the sun rises on the 
summer solstice. Between 
tills stone and the main 
monument is a recumbent 
slab of Sarsen known as 
the " Slaughtering Stone." 
There appears to be no 
valid reason for this name. 
Careful investigation in 1920 
revealed the fact that it 
had been dressed by hand, 
like the blocks composing 
the uprights of the outer 
circle, from which in point 
of aze it does not seem to 



THE SUN IN RELATION TO THE CARNAC MONUMENTS 
This sketch-map of the Lines and Avenues at Camac, besides showing their relative orientation, 
demcHistrates how the same evidences of sua*w(uahip that appear at Stonehenge may be 
found as well in Bnttany. ^ The Avenues, it will be ooserved, face two north*east and one 
east ; towards sunrise, that is, at the suimner solstice a^ at the equinoxes, 
doprright Ib Aimrloa bj "Hataral Htilory* 
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The Wonder Stones of Carnac and Stonehenge 


dilfer m any way A very possible conclusion seems 
to be that it was in reality an upiight for the 
outer circle that had never been used Two small 
unliewn Sarsens, situated inside the earthwork 
to the south-east and north west of the Circle of 
^toneb, from their position might have acted as 

pointers " for the observation of the sun at its 
rising on the wmter solstice and at its setting on 
the summei solstice 

Ihe cromlech proper consists of a nng of hewn 
Sarsen stones with imposts or lintels mortised to 
them This mortice and tenon ]oint is one of the 
featuiLs of Stonehenge, and is not to be found 
in other circles It is wot thy of notice, too, since 
it IS essentially a carpenter’s joint such as would 
be expected from a race familiar with working 
in wood and emerging perhaps from that stage 
of culture to the more difficult art of the mason 
The “ impost ’ stones are fitted one to the other 
by " toggle " joints This circle enclosed a con 
centiic circle of small upright stones, composed 
of a rock foreign to the neighbourhood Tliese 


are the mystery stones of Stonehenge , twenty-nine 
are dolentes or diabases, and four are rhyolites 
Many localities have been siigtrcstcd as the home 
of these " foieign stones ' The latest opinion on 
the subject is that of Dr H H Thomab, of the 
Geological Survey, who locates the lock in the 
eastern end of the Prescelly Mountain in noith 
Pembiokeshire a distance of i8o miles from 
Stonehenge They uere ceitainly brought to the 
spot by hum in agency, for the older theory of 
glacial drift has now been definitely abandoned 
The question will at once suggest itself why 
were they brought wlien stone could have been 
obtained from a source far nearer than the distant 
mountains of Pembrokeshire ? Tlie possible reply 
to this IS that the uprights at one t'me foiined a 
circle elsewheie, and th it having tin icb> acquiied 
a special sanctity iicic transported in the same 
ivav as other stones, and images of conqucied gods 
undei the compelling stimulus of lehgion 

So fai the ciicles at Stoiicheiige although inuie 
elahiiiate than others have differed but little in 



SURVIVING MENHIRS OF AVEBURY'S GREAT OUTER CIRCLE 
Second now to btonehengi \icbiir) was once Liiglind's greatest iiuailithic monuiDi.nt Origin illy it toiisistul ot several hundred 
huge stones arranged in two circles enclosed within a thud hut thi ruthless vandilism of eighteenth century firme's resulted in 
the disappearance of the grest majority rh» size of the constituent menhirs may be ganged by the two known is Adam and Eve, 

seen standing beside the cottage in this photograph 
irliato w F To lor 
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LIFTING AN IMPOST AT STONEHENGE 

lo coiic. t tl e dinf^ioncr n liti n ol thib tiilithnii ch with the I ipse ol uiui, bad 
Icrciic 'OIlcu‘J^ It ft* tiu It « IS iicLtsb r\ to tinpl \ tackie b'ocks iid 
1 II wluii th nil] t ui t t be dt'ilt with II w tiei did thecii^inil builders 
laise such enormous inisses with no such modem desiees at their disposal ’ 


tnlithons is a similar arrange- 
ment of the " foreign stones,” 
already mentioned, and in the 
apse formed by these five 
tnlithons lies the " \ltar Stone ” 
amid the debus of the fallen 
' Great Tnlithon " The ^Itar 
Stone IS a slab of micaceous 
sandstone which may have come 
from Somersetshire, or again, 
following Dr Thomas' suggestion 
from as far away as the north 
shores of Milford Haven 
It will have been noticed that 
two of the Alignments of Camac 
face towards the north-east, in 
the same direction as Stone 
henge, that is, towards the rising 
ot the sun at midsummer It 
is also interesting to note that 
the Vhgnments of Camac ter- 
minated at one timem cromlechs, 
or stone circles Stonehenge is 
onlv the perfected e sample of 
this form Associated with these 
Megahthic monuments are the 
buiial places (dolmens and bai 
rows) of the vanished lacc of 
buildeib, and the idea of a great 
temple of the sun surrounded 
by a necropiihs is irresistible 
Tun thirds of tin buiial mounds 
in Wiltshire he round Stonelienge, 
and much the same can bo said 
ol Carnac And similarly the 
importance of the contents of 
these buiial mounds is greater 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
of these eircles than m thost at 
a distance from them Gold 
and amber have been tound in 
the Stonehenge barrows, and 
callaib ' a very rare semi 
precious stone at Camac, and 


plan from those at Vsebury, Camac and elsewhere 
At this point, howcier, a new arrangement presents 
itself Within the two conecntrie circles at 
btonehengc there formerly stood fisc large 


at both places stone implements 
of the finest quality, together with elaborate 
sepulchral pottery have come to light Whatever 
their purpose may have been, these stone lines and 
aides remain both at Carnac and Stonehenge 


detached tnlithons arranged in horseshoe form as an indisputable fact, and as etemal evidence of 

with the opiii end taeing to the north east To the Heholithio builders herculean toil 


day only two of these five tnhthons are standing 
The central or as it is generally called the 
" Great Tnlithon " fell m 1620, breaking one 
ot Its iipnghtb at the time, and with the impost 
now lies in mins on the so-called Altar Stone 
Following the line of the horseshoe ol detached 


How was It possible for a primitive people 
to deal with such problems as the transport and 
erection of these stones presented ? What were 
their means of overcoming the engineering 
difiiculties ’ We must presuppose plenty of willing 
hands plenty of time in which to accomplish then 
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.work, an abundance of strong, tough ropes made 
possibly of plaited hide, tree trunks for rollers, 
and rough but useful tools of stone, not the delicate 
knives and points of the barrows, but ponderous 
stone hammers weighing fifty pounds or more, 
fiint chisels, and small hand hammers, not par- 
ticularly well fashioned but admirable for the task 
Many of these implements have been discovered at 
Stonehenge during recent excavations, together 
wth picks made from the antlers of the red deer. 
Similar implements have been found at Carnac 
and elsewhere. The mechanical principles involved 
would call for a knowledge of the lever, but the 
laws of leverage are fairly well known even to 
children. In Stonehenge and also in the dolmens 
of Carnac another problem was the calculation of 
the foundation necessary for the erection of each 



SIGNS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 
On the inside of one of the end supporting-stones of the 
■ " Table des Haichands ” are certain strange engravings, which, 
according to the opinion of some^are intondM to represent 6elds 
of wheat, with a figure of the son in the centre. To illustrate 
this them a photo^ph of wheat-stalks Is appended with tbw 
beaa boim under the weight of the grain. 



QRAVINGS IN THE GALLERY OF GAVR'INIS 


Other stranm markings are to be found on. the slabs forming the 
side walls of the wonderful gallery within the tumulus of Cavr* 
Inis near Locmariaquer. They take the form of whorls and 
spirals, so that they have been thought to represent the 
markings on the human thumb ; more probably they are 
elaborations of tbe “ wheat-field " design. 

Stone. In the case of the Great Trilithon at 
Stonehenge, the two uprights were respectively 
25 feet and 29 feet long. In order, therefore, 
to secure a trilithon 21 feet above the level of 
the ground, the one stone had to be buried 4 feet, 
while the other needed a depth of 8 feet to make 
the two summits of equal height. The same 
process of calculation would be needed for every 
upright stone forming the trilithons. 

There is one point, however, which remains 
to-day without any satisfactory solution. How 
were the lintels or imposts set upon the up- 
rights ? There are many suggestive theories as 
to how this was effected, but here again, as in 
the case of the " foreign stones," there is a con- 
siderable lack of positive evidence. Doubtless 
a day will come when even this secret will be 
revealed, and that day may be nearer than we 
think. Each year the riddle of Stonehenge 
approaches closer to its final solution, thanks to 
the labours of the expert excavator, who bit by 
bit is piecing together the shreds of evidence as 
they come to light, weighing each fact, and 
estimating it at its true value in the scheme of 
this, the most impressive neolithic monument 
in Britain. 






GLORIOUS ARCHITECTURE CLEARED OF THE ACCRETIONS OF LONG AGES 
In Its pristine condition a structure of remarkable beauty, the Theatre of Marcellus was completed by Ausustus in 13 a.c. It was converted 
into a fortress in ro86. and in 1326 the Falano Savelli was built upon its ruins. Since then its walls have been concealed by a huddle of mean 
superstructures, the upper storeys of modem houses have ceplaced its third, Corinthian, storey, and squalid shops occuiiied its Romanised Doric 
basement now half buried under the street. These are now beiug cleared away, and the massive arclm car wUm the buildinR is carried and the 

beautlfnl lenle second storey are once more revealed to admiring 1 
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Ihe Wonder Cities. XXI. 

Rediscovering Ancient Rome 

By the Editor 


A fter we have recalled most of the wonder cities 
of the ancient world and looked at the wonder 
cities of our own day. there still is — ^Rome. In 
a way that is almost miraculous Rome has contrived 
to make the best of two worlds. She grows more 
wonderful every year. The real mar\*el of modem 
Rome is that as the new city, in its streets and 
boulevards dilfeiing hardly at all from the new areas 
of Paris or London, has been rising on the wreckage 
of the past, the new has been conquered by the old. 

Some of the most remarkable remains of the classic 
city came to light when an area was being cleared for 
the erection of an important bank building. Probably 
at any other era of the modem city the bank building 
would have gone up and the ancient remains tvould 
have been incorporated in its foundations or entirely 
wiped out. Not so under the quick hand of MussolinL 
The Dictator had become fired with the ambition to 
recover from the debris of the past everything that 
might be restored of 
ancient Rome, even 
at the expense of 
clearing away the 
modern structures 
that covered oi 
obscured it. No long 
months of parliamcn- 
tan’ discussion and 
the passing of a bill 
through two houses 
of parliament being 
necessary, the order 
was quickly given, 
that not only should 
these ancient remains 
be preserved, but that 
wherever in other 
building operations 
remains of any im- 
portance were brought 
to light, the hand of 
the destro3^r should 
be stayed until the 
officials in charge of 
the antiquities had 
time to investigate 
and report upon the 
importance of the 
discovery. It is thus 
that since 1926 the 
unrivalled wonder 
dty of all time has 
witnessed a truly 
astonishing transfor- 
mation in its central 
areas. 


To describe the resurrection of ancient Rome in 
the rebuilding of the new is not an easy matter. The 
reader must be supposed to have some toixigraphical 
knowledge of the ancient city in order properlv to 
appreciate the very remarkable discoveries of recent 
years. I shall therefore attempt no more than to 
set down some generalisations contrasting the ancient 
with the modern, and to c.xamine particularly the 
recovery of the imperial forums, the most noteworthy 
of the Mussolini restorations. 

TPiifre is need, however, to stress the fact at once that 
in much that has been published concerning this 
transformation of recent years the tendency is to give 
the impression that future visitors to Rome will be 
able to see large portions of the imperial city as it was 
in the days of Augustus. Now, this is not so. It is 
true that the persistent past which has been success- 
fully striving with the present is a past that takes us 

back even to Repub- 
lican da3’s, more than 
two thousand years 
ago. The actual re- 
mains from those 
days, however, are 
fragmentary beyond 
all ix'construction, ex- 
cept III the eye of the 
imaginative licholder. 
Mo.st of the imperial 
city with its incal- 
culable treasures of 
mai ble sculpture had 
either been ground 
down to make mortar 
fur new buildings or 
incorporated stone by 
stone into the 
medieval stiuctiircs 
[ndcecl, among the dis 
coveries which have 
recently been made is 
a medieval builder's 
yard, where, among 
the stuck of old 
sculptured marble 
iraiting to be broken 
up for mortar when 
the business would 
appear suddenly to 
have ended, aic many 
charming items of 
ancient carving. 

In all ages the real 
iconoclasts and de- 
stroyers of ancient 



LONELY MONUMENT OF A BUSY MART 
Until Mussolini inaugurated the excavations ol Rome’s aichaeologicai 
remains these three columns of the temple of Mats Ultor were all that 
was visible of Ibe Forum of Augustus, whose site could bo viewed from the 
tailed tootpath. The Mte as neentlp eleaxed la shown to page Sag. 

81 ? 






PRESERVATION PREFERRED TO RENOVATION IN A STORIED CITY 


Prepurations tor the erection of a huge modem building in the Largo Argentina resulted in the dlacoveryi 20 feet heknr the street lev^ of tour 
Roman temples dating from the fifth to the fiist century B.e. The government leeuied the site and are preserving it as an archaeologi^, rone 
in the very heart of the city (top). Another valuable discovery made during the demolition of old houses was ^ market rone and the oriental 
nmieycla of Traian's Forum (bottom) that was a chief glory of Imperial Roma 
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beauty have not been the hordes 
of Goth or Vanda] that have 
besieged aties sacked them, and 
unpaired their beauty by fire 
or othenvise Incomparably the 
greatest damage wrought on 
ancient objects of architectural 
beauty has been that done m later 
ages by unimaginative builders 
concerned only to produce out of 
the nearest available material 
some new and quite utilitarian 
structure So it was with Rome 
m the Middle Ages except that 
the new biuldings which then 
arose in the papal city had a 
dignity, a beauty a strength ol 
their o\in and if embodied in 
their walls and foundations there 
IS much of what once added to 
the glory ot the classical city it 
was transformed rathei than lost 
But this medic\al Rome where 
It chose to overlay the ancient 
city budded itself so substantially 
that it will never be possible to 
resurrect the skeleton of the past 
that hes beneath it 
What IS seen therefore in the 
surpnsing new vistas that please 
and astonish the eje of the visitor 
to Rome familiar with the city for 
thirty years or more is the ruined 
city of antiquity as the popes 
and pnnees of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century looked upon it 
from their palaces and towers — a 
beautiful mingling of picturesque 
ruin and challenging strength 
Apart from its numerous 
churches medieval Rome was 
mainly a city of gieat family 
strongholds built among the 
debris of the past where within 
high-walled enclosures the nobles 
with their numerous retainers maintained themselves 
in a sort of baionial independence The lowci classes 
sheltered themselves in broken arches and corners of 
anaent bmldings which with a little patching of 
stone and wood could be made to serve as human 
habitations Numerous convents monastenes and 
houses of the religious orders of knighthood such as 
the Knights of Malta and of Rhodes occupied 
prominent positions within the ancient walls and in 
almost e\ery case were bmlt upon or adapted from 
the remains of the classical city This medieval 
Rome bore httle resemblance to the city of the 
Caesars and it is possible to restore only such areas 
of the ancient city as were not entirely overlaid by 
the medieval the Forum between the Capitol and 
the Arch of Titus being a vitally histone region 
mto which these medieval bmldings had least 



RESTORATION WORK 


TRAJAN S FORUM 


IVlieiioii^millytiected Iraianbcoluiimw is ( irprsily set iii anini wcoiirt 1 1 tnun buil<linr,s 
almost as tall as itself from the se\'>i'il fl ots jl whitb it n !>• iiitciidicl tli it tin relicts upon 
It might be examined llicsc niri „iidiiill} leplaced b} in liin buildings winch iienoii 
being cleared away and some of the biol cn c lumiis in tin 1 oi uin ir L liii„ n. erccird 
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obtruded or possibly irom which they have been 
most successfully eliminated 
If It were possible to imagine a person arriving in 
Rome to dav entirely ignorant of the history of 
Europe knowing nothing of the tremendous things 
m the making of mankind from which the name of 
Rome can never be separated if we could fuithci 
imagine that person being impressed merely by the 
animation of the streets vnth their splendid mnden' 
buildings and imposing old churches the most 
remarkable thing that he would see bifoic he got 
as far as S Peter s or had }ct discovered any of the 
impenal foiums would be the gigantic Victor 
Emmanuel memonal which took about fort> jcais to 
erect This dominates the modern archilLLturc of 
the city more eifcctiscly than anything in the jiast 
could have done excepting perhaps the magnificent 
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set most prominently in its midst, has 
been striving to make of his everlast- 
ing alluring city a modern wonder, 
only to find that in spite of all his 
energy the ancient landmarks still 
outshine, even in their broken state, 
any modem achievement of his genius. 

The most remarkable of the dis- 
coveries which have been made in the 
carrying out of what I may call the 
Mussolini transformation of central 
Rome has been the unearthing of the 
Forum of Augustus and the clearing 
of the eastern section of the adjoining 
Forum of Trajan. Probably there is 
no more familiar object in Rome than 
the column of Trajan rising from the 
centre of the Forum which he built in 
the years 113-117 to commemorate his 
Dacian victories, and also to provide 
for the growing needs of a populace 
clamorous for increased market facil- 
ities. For generations the portions of 
Trajan’s Forum that had been spared 
from the overlaying of modern 
buildings stood as a rather wretched 
oblong dep>ression, from the centre of 
^ich ascended the noble colunrn with 


mass of palace buildings that once 
stood upon the Palatine Hill. But 
this grandiose memorial of Italy's 
new independence is not a thing 
of loveliness. It is out of harmony 
with the antique beauty of the 
city. It is aggressive, pretentious, 
.and lacks that austere dignity 
which was hardly ever absent from 
any of the great public memorials 
of the Caesars, if we except the 
gigantic statue of Nero which stood 
before his Golden House. 

Our imaginarj- visitor, who by 
some strange freak has contrived 
to know nothing of the history of 
Rome until he arrives there, will 
certainly not be so ready to class 
it antong the wonder cities of the 
world until he has found his way 
to the Forum, and learned about 
the great events in the world's 
histoiy that took place among 
these actual stones which, after 
long ages of neglect, are now 
treasured as the most precious uJ 
the possessions of the modern citj-. 
For the modem Roman, with all 
his flambo}-ant energy showing 
itself in the fine new dty which 
he has built, and in the immense 
national monument which he has 



Monidinlity of Hoiua. iihutoo. CVsif FansUi 

IMPERIAL ROME’S GREATEST SHOPPING CENTRE 
^cavatioQ has disclosed the almost cmnplctc remains of l^jan*s market. It was semi- 
circular and crasisted of three stor^^ with dicm along corridora on floor. The 
principal gallery is shown here. The market followed the ancient Via Diberatiea (topi, 
^ere arwes and some of the windows of T^anl building have long been visible^ 



In the reco^erv ot the builduuai of the classical city fcotn tb( suixiipcumbinc iccn )ion<i ot ccntiirus the initials in rharicc aic sbowisR 
admirable diacnmmation as to what should be dimoushed and «bat ntiimd Ihus m thi i>t ii mce ot tin inipciii' foiumjof Miioistua 
and of fraian, while, as shown m paicr 833 (bottom) the Convent of SS Vnuun/iita has been swrpt ly, the in irmin,< 11 lufiil loggia ef 
the Knights of Rhodes has been piesenm] providing a mednvil link betwn 11 thi pic sent and the n mote past 


Its crowded reiieto ot scenes from the Daciiin 
tvais Withm the railings aroimd the Forum in 
numerable cats used to hve and breed, enjoying a 
sort of sanctuary. What a commotion m the filine 
world there must have been when the unearthing of 
large hidden areas of the Forum was begun 1 The 
total area was vastly mcreased by cleanng away the 
buildings which intervened between the central part 
and the eastern hemicycle. 

The Forum of Augustus, separated from that oi 
Trajan by nothing more than the thickness of a wall, 
Has a superb market place built by the emfieior m 
the year 13 In its centre stood the temple of Mars 
Ultor, a white niai ble building of such supicme beauty 
that Plinv described it as the finest work of the hands 
of man Of the temple nothing more than three 
columns has been visible for centuries a veneiable 
convent usurping most of the site To day this 
convent building is no more , the whole wide area 
of the nobly planned Forum of Augustus now stands 
open to the beholder 

Although little indeed icmains of the temple ol 
Mars, or of the buildings which surrounded the 
Forum wherein the merchants did their businebs, it 
IS astonishing to find so much as now appears No 
great imagination, and only a slight histoiical know- 
ledge of the penod, are necessary to re-crcatc the busy 


scene which tor the lirst tour or li/e hundred years 
of our era was daih witnessed on this spot 
If the energy of the excavators and restorers had 
done nothing moie than open up the Forum of 
Augustus to the light of this later dav the Mussolini 
policy would have had ample justirication but this 
IS merely typical ot what is going on in manv other 
parts of this ever wondeiful city where foi instance 
the supeibly built theatre ot Marccllus which 
was begun by Julius Caesar and hnishcd by VugiKtus 
m A D 13, has now been freed fiom the cluttn ol 
mean and insanitari buildings that adhered to it lor 
ages, and stands forth m a new dignity and a com- 
pleteness which makes it almost rival the C olosseum 
itself Numeious other ' finds would ha\e had to be 
chronicled had one been attcmjitiiig what is im|vissible 
m the slight space here available to give anything 
like an adequate record of the old Rome that has 
come up like an under waiting on a palimpsest when 
the upper surface has been sciajxid awav In some 
ways one of the most icmarkalile of the numerous 
discovenes has been the discmtanglmg from a sur 
rounding mass of buildings of a tineinent dwelling 
of the second centuiv A D which contained no 
fewer than seven stoic ys including the basement 
The tallest of the ancient buildings hitheitu known 
were those at Ostia, to which I made some reference 




C.imrti«) f UmuiliahL^ oCBnu iihoco Leausiinfalii 

GPA\0105E VEMORIALS OF ANCIENT EMPEROR AND MODERN KING 

1 1 :i 'jJtijpj cisa ->{ aauent and modem to be seen in Rome alone of all cities Itshonsintbc 

1- •> ■v r Tifl -oitb'incntilcoien.1maikitCound behindtheForum^Triiin \iid throii(.h 

U:> a.va u d. . _ d > eO p-r ' ^ .Tc-t to that tietci Emmanuel «bo in iSbi bccime first kina of a amttd Ilol), more thw 

•eaGii*i«n r Ltjneb after Trajan ahose cidumn stand* near by returned to dust 
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ANCIENT GLORIES DISINTERRED FROM MEDIEVAL CONVENT 

Until thesummci of X 9 '’H the I iitlcliiifyS and the g irdcn ot Uk Coii\tfZitot Sb Anil iik/i It 1 (t ilciicirlN cii i I il 1 v 

have now been dciiulnhc 1 in I thr euth rerricned nf^ht dr^in to tne fleor ol Uu I lapJ of Mi ii 1 1 i I 

great loo feet hi^h vi dl that nas built to pioUct the loiuiii from b tii|, o\i riook d iioiii tm in • iit -> 1 ] ili ^ i L 

encroaclimtnts have been removed from Ibib wall except the mcdii val bou^ ate n on the Icfi u tb i \I i e 
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Ait'luM->lg|ciail Muiilciimllty of Koine, Mill iYof^Unlbbon 

TOWERING TENEMENT BUILDING OF 1700 YEARS AGO 


Excavations botwcon the Victor Einiiiaiinol inoiiuincMit and the Church of Santa Marla in Ara 
Coeli have disclosed a secoiid’Century toiieiiieiii house that must have had at least seven storeys* 
as shown in this model reconstruction, the lower storeys descundinK to a depth of 27 feet bel^ 
the present ground level. The storeys above ground are shown in the upper photograph. 


in. my chapter on the Modernity of the Ancient 
World. As none of these seems to have contained 
more than five floors, the revealing of this seven- 
storeyed tenement of the imperial city is a vivid 
proof that if the ancient builders did not rival in 
height the soaring rookeries of modem Naples, they 
could erect large blocks of commodious ' flats ’ as 
efficiently as the builders of our own day. 

It is probable that every visitor to Rome will 
bring away from it a different impression. All of us 
who travel widely must bring away from the places 
we visit something that we take with us. It is that 
something which differentiates the impressions of 


travellers. To me the end- 
less fascination of Rome is 
the illusion (for such I know 
it to be) which it imparts of 
things eternal. No otiier dty 
in the world has this magied 
power. S. Peter’s, wherein 
splendour and dignity are so 
wonderfully associated, and 
all the multitudinous churches 
that besprinkle the city, sym- 
bols of a religious way of life 
which has conditioned the 
thoughts and actions of un- 
nmnbered millions for eighteen 
centuries — ^to see these still 
holding the sites which for 
many ages they or others of 
their kind have occupied, is 
to be impre.ssed with a sense 
of enduring things. 

Especially to go among these churches of Rome, 
this unageing mother of the Christian faith, and 
observe their vitality, while alongside of them still 
linger the numerous dead landmarks of a much 
more ancient past, and of a religion that could not 
withstand the advance of Christianity, gives to the 
visitor — to one visitor, at least — ^this comforting 
sense of continuing things as opposed to. the impres- 
sion of the purely ephemeral side of life presented by 
Paris or New York. The real fascination of modem 
Rome is that it is rooted in the past, that it looks 
before and after, and is less concerned with the things 
that are than with those that were and are to be. 
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The Seven Wonders. VI. 

The Pharos of Alexandria 

By J. A. Brendon, F.R.Htst.s. 

Author of " The Story of the Aooient World,” eto. 


IGHTHOUSES, of a sort, seem to have been 
known on the coast of Egypt before the 
time of Alexander the Great, and Lesches, 
a minor poet who lived about 600 years B.c., refers 
to one on the promontory of Sigaeum, in the Troad. 
The Pharos of Alexandria, however, which was 
built by Sostratus during the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadclphus (285-247 B.C.), is generally accepted 
as the father of lighthouses, and it ranked as one 
of the Wonders of the World. 

Constructed of white marble, the Pharos of 
Alexandria was built on a rock at the north-east 
comer of the island of Pharos, and, to facilitate 
the work of constmction and maintenance, the 
island was connected with the mainland by a 
great causeway known as the Heptastadium. 
This causeway, owing to the conglomeration of 
silt which gradually has banked up on either side 
of it, is now an isthmus, thickly populated. 

Whether the island took its name from the 
lighthouse, or the lighthouse from the island, is 
not certain. " Pliaros,” however, in various forms, 
has been adopted as the word for lighthouse in 
many languages. A lighthouse in Latin is pharus ; 
in Spanish and Italian it is faros ; in French phare ; 
and pharos has not been obsolete for very long in 
English. The Romans copied their lighthouses 
directly from the Pharos of Alexandria — the 
pharus at Ostia, for example, and that at Carthage. 

Pliny, the Roman historian, who perished at 
Pompeii when that city was destroyed by the 
terrible eruption of Mount Vesuvius in a.d. 79, 
has given us a description of the Pharos. He 
wrote : " There is another building, too, that is 
highly celebrated ; the tower that was built by 
the king of Egypt on the island of Pharos at the 
entrance of the harbour of Alexandria. The cost 
of its erection was eight hundred talents, they say ; 
and not to omit the magnanimity that was shown 
by King Ptolemy on this occasion, he gave 
permission to the architect, Sostratus of Cnidus, 
to inscribe his name upon the edifice itself. The 
object of it is, by the light of its fires at night, to 
give warning to ships of the neighbouring shoals, 
and to point out to them the entrance of the har- 
bour. At the present day there are similar fires 
lighted up in numerous places — Ostia and Ravenna, 


for example. The only danger is that when these 
fires are kept burning without intermission they 
may be mistaken for stars, the flames having very 
much that appearance at a distance.” 

If the Pharos cost only eight hundred talents it 
was very clieap at the price, even allowing for the 
foot that slave labour was employed in its con- 
struction. Eight hundred talents would h.ave been 
the equivalent of, .say, £200,000 of English money. 
Sostratus, the architect, was a son of Dimocrates, 
the architect of Ale.xandcr the Great, and the 
inscription he engraved on the edifice was ; 
“ Sostratus of Cnidus, the son of Dimocrates, to 
the Saviour Gods, for those who travel by sea.” 

In connexion with this in.scription, other writers 
have affirmed that Sostratus, being well versed 
in the ways of old-time princes, feared lest he might 
be requir^ to make the building commemorate not 
his own, but his royal master's, fame. So, having 
finished his inscription, he covered it with a layer 
of cement, and in this made another inscription 
w'hich glorified Phil:ulel]>hus, but which tlic action 
of sea and weather soon removed. 

Edrisi, an Arabian geograi>her of tlie thirteenth 
century, a.sscrtod that the Pharus was (ton feet high. 
" Its height,” he wrote, " is three hundred cubits, 
taking three palms to the cubit, and so its height 
is one hundred statures of men.” Another 
authority gives the height as 400 tils or 590 feet. 
Whatever may have been its exact dimensions, 
there can be no doubt that it was an extraordinarily 
lofty building. 

It was built, after the Babylonian fashion, in 
the form of eight — or, according to some accounts, 
four — towers, or storeys, one above another, and 
each smaller than the one below it. The lower 
towers were square, and those at the tup circular. 
A broad balcony, superbly decorat'-d, surrounded 
the foot of each tower ; and that the whole building 
might be imperishable, impervious to the incessaut 
buffeting of the sea against its northcni face, the 
blocks of stone were welded together, we are told, 
not with cement, but with molten lead. 

At the summit a great brazier was kept con- 
stantly burning, " a pillar of fire by night, of smoke 
by day.” For supplying this brazier with fuel 
the ingenious Sostratus made admirable provision. 
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An inclined plane ascended the lower half of the 
building, and so gentle was the gradient that laden 
horses, and even chariots, could easily be driven 
up it. From the top of this roadii'aj' fuel was 
convej'ed to the brazier by means of a Mondlasa 
up a hollow shaft in the centre of the higher towers. 

Of the interior of the Pharos little is known. 
It is said, hoii'ever, to have contained three 
hundred spacious rooms, and to have housed a 
considerable garrison. 

According to Arab tradition, the lighthouse was 
built on a foundation of glass Before deciding 
on the mattiial to use for the foundation, 
Sostratus, we are told. " threw stone, brick, granite, 
gold, sih er, copper lead, iron, glass, and all kinds 
of minerals and mi.tals into the sea to test them. 
^^'heIl thc3' litre taken out and e.\amined, the 
glass alone was found of full weight and un- 
impaired " So glass was chostn — ^in great blocks. 

In the eves of the Arabs, who conquered Egypt 
in the sei enth centun*, the mo»t wonderful featme 
of the Pliiros was the immense minor at its 
summit. Legends as>.eit that m it one could see 
all that was passing m the distant dty of 
Constantinople, and that the glass could be turned 
to refleet the rajs of the sun, and so bum ships 
while thtj’ were lOO miles out at sea 

Legends usuallj' rest on some basis of fact We 
can, therefore, liberallj’ discount Arab imagination 
and still believe that Sostratus, by means of brazier 
and minor, contrived to produce a light more 
powerful and penetrating than any dciised by 
man until modem times ; and that he anticipated 
the invention of the lens. 

In the ancient woild sheets of polished metal 
served nonnallv as minors. The minor of the 
Pharos is said to have been fashioned from 
transparent stone Probably, howe\er glass was 


the substance used ; and such was the size of the 
mirror that the men who lowered it from its place, 
after it had been guiding mariners for a thousand 
years, had not the skill to replace it 

The Arabs, after their conquest of Egypt, 
continued for a long time to maintciin the Pharos 
Its light was finally extinguished as a result of a 
stratagem. In Mahomedan hands the Pharos 
served directly to help the enemies of Christendom 
So, in the ninth century, the emperor sent an 
emissary from Constantinople to destroy it. This 
man wormed himsdf into the confidence of the 
Caliph. Al-Walid, whom he regaled with wonderful 
stories of treasure buried under the Pharos. The 
Caliph eventually, his cupiditj' aroused, gave orden> 
for the building to be dismantled Not until 
nearly a half of it had been pulled down did he 
su^ect a plot. Subsequently the Arabs attempted 
to rebuild the lighthouse with bricks, but they 
fmled to raise it to its former height, and the 
famous mirror, when they tried to replace it, fell 
and was broken into a thousand pieces 

After this, the Pharos appears to have been 
converted into a Mahomedan mosque But 
towards the end of the tenth century, when Cairo 
was built, the Arabs left it — and Alexandria as 
well — almost entirely deserted. Despite centuries 
of neglect, the low'er part of the great tower was 
still standing in the fourteenth centuiy In 1373 
an earthquake hurled it. a mass of formless stone 
into the sea. 

During recent years numerous attempts — notably 
that of a German expedition in 1898-99 — ^have been 
made to identify the ruins. None has resulted in a 
convinung success In calm, clear weather, how- 
ever, what are alleged to be the foundations of the 
Pharos still are visible beneath the sea near the 
present Fort Kait Bev. 
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The Hittites : 

Vestiges of a Vanished Empire 

By J. Garstang, m.a.. D.utt., D.se. (Oxon) 

Profeaaor of Arobaeolofy in the UniTeraity of Liverpool end formerljr Direotor of the Britiah Sehool of Arohaeoio^ in 

Jeniaalem end of the Depertment of Antiquitiea for Paleatine 


A mong the Wondeis of the Past the long 
forgotten Empire of the Hittites now 
claims a place. Older and more enduring 
than AssjTia which has left its useless name in 
red upon the page of history, the Hittite dominion 
in Asia Minor — ^though without a name which 
defines its territory — left a permanent impress 
upon the destinies of the ancient world, and so 
upon the civilizations of to-day. This influence was 
of twofold origin : primarily, the unique geo- 
graphical position of Asia Minor which is the 
natural line of communication between the two 
continents first civilized and a consequent meeting 
place of advanced races ; secondarily, the strong 
character of the Hittite peoples illustrated alike by 
the tendencies of their institutions and religion 
and by the efficiency of their rulers. At rgich 
a focus only a strong race could have sustained 
the rdle that was demanded of them, for theirs 
was no lig^t or easy part in the drama of nations. 

From the Ana- 
tolian plateau they 
might look down in- 
deed upon the distant 
monar^es of Egypt 
and Babylonia, 
slumbering in peace- 
ful prosperity pro- 
vided by the Nile or 
the Euphrates. With 
these two peoples, 
though an occasional 
bid for empire led at 
different times to 
conflict, ended at last 
by the establishment 
of diplomatic rela- 
tions, the Hittites 
maintained effec- 
tively a triangular 
balance of power in 
western Asia for 
more than a thousand 
years. Inside this 


triangle smaller kingdoms, like that of Mitanni in 
northern Mesopotamia or that of the Amorites in 
central Syria, rose and fell ; some city-statas, 
like Aleppo or the unplaced “ mighty land of 
Istahara" attained a momentary' or recurring 
local importance ; but from before the first 
d3niasty of Babylon till the fall of Troy (from 
2600 B.c. at least, until 1200 b.c.) the Hittites 
remained the bulwark of Europe in Asia. During 
all this time no migrations of peoples westw"drri, 
like that of the Turks in modem history, puAsed 
through the Hittite lands. Had this barrier 
yielded the history of Europe might have been 
quite different. Yet that was the lighter half of 
their unconscious task. The warm plains of the 
south might perhaps produce no physical energy 
that could surmount the rigours of the Taurus 
mountains, but bey'ond the upper Euphrates the 
kindred rival power in Armenia — ^then called 
Harri and later Urartu — ^wsis a constant menace 

on the eastern 
horizon ; while from 
later historical 
events, such as the 
siege of Troy and 
the coming of the 
Phrj'gians from 
Thrace over the 
Hellespont, or of the 
Cimmerians followed 
by the Scythians 
from southern Russia 
by way of the 
Caucasus, it may 
reasonably be in- 
ferred that in those 
directions also the 
pressure of would-be 
migrants from south- 
eastern Europre Into 
Asia, though varying 
in intensity from one 
century to another, 
was ever present. 
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WALLS OF ALEPPO GIRDLING AN ANCIENT HITTITE SETTLEMENT 
Ancient sites Have a way of reasserting their importance through history ; the circumstances that first induced men to dwell on 
them may operate again and again in different ways. So with Aleppo : the history of the modem Syrian town, on which caravans 
itiU converge and whose citadel is rirt with frowning medieval walls, goes far back in time — the very mound, or "teU,” on which 
the citadel stands marks the site or one of the most powerful centres of the Hittite confederacy, in Its prime during the Hyksos 
Invasion of Egypt. It was tlie Prince of Aleppo it will be remembered (see page tSe) who fared ao ill at the Battle of Kadesh. 

FtaotQ by Praf. OanitanK 


It was, in fact, from this direction that the final 
storm burst ; the Assyrians only took advantage 
of the "fait accompli." 

The great disaster occurred at the dawn of the 
Iron Age, about 1200 B.c. When the Homeric 
bards sang the siege of Troy, which fell within a 
few \'ears of that date, the place of the Hittites 
in popular legend was already being taken by the 
Phr3’’gians, who had joined, it would appear, in 
the destruction of their power. Later Assyrian 
records speak of the inroads of " Muski," not 
Hittites, in Asia Minor at about this time. The 
repercussion of this tragedy, which shook the 
foundations of society in the Greek lands and 
islands also, was felt in distant Egypt. The 
Pharaoh of that age (Rameses III.), describing the 
irruption of Philistines and kindred tribes into 
Syria, tells how all tlie north was disturbed, how 
new invaders carried all before them, advancing 
like a fiame, leaving the Hittite lands and northern 
Syria desolated in thdr trail. Whether the 
Hiilistines, whose heroes are Homeric in every 
aspect, were among the original invaders from the 
north, or whether, like Odysseus and others of 
the attacking hosts at Troy, they were driven by 
this new invasion or by lust of adventure ^ 


from their homes, is not a question of immediate 
concern. What is clear from the independent 
records of three different countries is that an 
intensive migration of powerful European peoples 
poured into Asia Minor and blotted out the 
memory of the Hittite power that had bound its 
heterogeneous races together for 1,300 years. 
Thereafter the Hittites appear in the records of 
Assyria and in the Bible as a S3nrian confederacy ; 
for, in fact, their centre of power was transferred 
to Carchemish, and for some centuries the northern 
states of Syria that had long been used to Hittite 
administration, if not largely peopled by Hittite 
stock, maintained the Hittite military, political 
and social traditions, though hemmed around 
by foes and gradually crushed out of separate 
existence by the surrounding pressure. 

With the fall of the Hittites Asia Minor became 
inevitably the scene of a long struggle between 
East and West. First Assyria, then Persia almost 
passed its portals ; the pressure was westward 
until in turn arrested and turned back by Alexander 
and the organization of the Roman Empire. And 
though the classical writers tell us much that is 
now of interest in the story of the Hittites, there 
descended over the memory of their once great 
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Empire a dark (.urtain 
that not to be litUd 
foi more than two thou 
adnd }tars 

It «!> dilhLult e\en now 
tor I’s who rcLall oui 
'.choolda\ mcmonts of 
tliL ‘ Kings of tliL Hit 
tittb ' hdd so e:ii ith in 
rfspict b^ the chionn.lLi«- 
of I«.n.cl 01 wlio ha\e Tv it 
in this work the c\L«a 
toi ‘ own account of tht 
^\ ondtr Cit\ ot (.aichcmisli 
upoi> the Lupin itt :> to 
realirt that lon^ btfort 
the period of these leLord*- 
Hittitc king-, niore power 
ful than those wliosi 
fame teinhed the SjTian 



hobts, and cities contam HITTITE lion from the 

inir na1a>r>K nf T-Tit+itp oloe«t ut\ Danes in the rl 

lllg palaces OI mtute ewUest Hittite neoi l- md t -,1 u 
kings greater far than tall beneatli the Aswum an liuits m r 
Carchemish, had already daraetensticof Hitt.tework^aiU,o.uh^ 

faded trom sight and 

memory \et it was so and the restoration to 
the book of history of this effaced chapter like 
the res elation ot the old Cretan civiliration ut 
Cnossus, lb hardl} less wonderful than the contents 
ot the chapter itselt The curtain began tonsi with 
the decipherment of Egyptian hicrogljphs a hundred 
sears ago graluallv egyptologists recognized m 


palace sate at warash 

•. 1 1 h Is Si t I 1 th II pc i.- in the 

Li It 1 - in 1 1 fi t t r iitn- ti 

Ti li 1 1 i a 11. aad k 

1 1 I me I 1 -.Is pi 1 


the name K 1 > ta it d ci i*^ ' m » that rite or- 

ate -.tv'ial tt’npli will- ti IK I I o* a tatctnl 
struggle, bctwi t n the Phatool - and lh“ old Hit»itc 
power But the onU ii'W ^K.n<i* nt rlocumints 
available it tint time is, wt hive -t,n point* d 
to the ho'it Of til If poi\rr is ifLiorthm ''Vtia 
Then within I’ \>ng nmioiv of tli pi-t gtip'a 
turn a ttw other scholar, 



puftm,, f’vo and two to- 
gether -aw rhat th»re mu->f 
be '•oint rrlitnn between 
hi- 01 • t im* rl people and 
fU* iiicli— ed works I'l 
-cniitif n- II d nionumtuts 
,it \-ia Minor Finallc 
Prole—, \ II ^a\rt wh 
i\td fo-et the ustihcat on 
ot his the si- 1 ,\ companng 
the biMoghiiliic inscnp- 
tions ol H ini i ti in Svna 
w til otlitis similar upon 
mr k ( II \ iiio ii' IT ‘'It" rna 
ird fUnlid In ihc gnmn's 
111 it ini ai 1 tbl\ inspired 
Ills WO' k frami <1 his the ory 
of a ■ oiiiiiioii origin and 
IiIiikIikI iipuii an incitdu 
Ions modi in world flie 


SIMILAR LION STILL GUARDING THE SAKJE-GEUZI PALACE 
Uon. nurmil is tli> Inn at tin. Kitcwiy rf tin [ ili c ,t SaljcGiii/i, Huh liuiis tspitiL th 
might oi the gnat ii tliirg dik - of A m Mm i - uipaic the Lion Cite it M iinu. in 
pa^c 873 Ill'll f 1 *lic lot il niltis Icing pni-il n^s ihu palucs non of tl r natnn. ol 
sanrtuanes Ihc lltun n the Ohlit n rcciiini rent of much ot the Cairhtiiush -4,111111010 
II Lj bj tic Iivnw o I if Ar n«* I m 


'stor\ of i I oigottm i.m 
pirc Some stholus of 
siiniriint s\ iiipathc t'c mi 
agi'ialion giaspcd the clue , 
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LION QATE AT BOGHAZ-KEUI 

The capital of the Hittite confederacy before troublous times shifted the centra of 
potver was Hattusas, better known by the Creek name Pteria, or as Boshaz-Keui 
the modern village. The mamiificcnt lion gate on the acropolis, dating approximately 
from 1 300 BX., has been calhxl the most realistic work of such antiquity jwt found. 

Photo bp Plot. GEnUai 


distinguished Frenchmen took up 
the practical investigations that 
were needed, and M. Maspero in his 
" Struggle of Nations " gave full 
justice to what could then be 
gleaned or inferred of the Hittite 
power. Some few British scholars, 
notably Profe.s.sor Kamsay and Dr. 

Hogarth, pursued the topographical 
exploration of Asia Minor ; but at 
the beginning of this century the 
word Hittite was spoken half 
apologetically and written between 
inverted commas. 

The Institute of Archseology of 
the University of Liverpool then 
despatched three successive expedi- 
tions into Asia Minor to investigate 
Hittite origins. After the first of 
these it was decided to examine 
more closely the site of Pteria, 
identified with the conspicuous and 
mighty ruins crowning the hill 
above the Turkish village called 
Boghaz-Kcui within the circuit 
of the Halys river. The second 
expedition was equipped accord- 
ingly in 1907, undCT the direction 
of the writer of this article, but on 
arriving at Constantinople found 
itself balked by diplomatic in- 
tervention. Proceeding none the 
less to the site, the party was 
enabled to take part in the progress 
of the work by courtesy of the late 
Dr. Winckler who had charge of the 
excavations for the German society 
that had secured the concession. 

There and during these days there 
came to light in a scries of buried 
chambers in a palace-temple the 
lost archives of the Hittite empire. 

These archives are written on 
tablets ot clay baked after inscrip- 
tion. Some are large, 2 feet in 
height ; others are much smaller 
and some are mere letters similar to 
those of TeU-el-Amama. Tliey were found by 
thousands, buried in the ruins and d 4 bris, as the 
photograph shows. Many had been clearly grouped 
together in separate " pigeon-holes. ” ; the writer 
dug out dozens with a pocket-knife. How little 
even then could it be realized that one of the 
greatest archaeological discoveries had been made. 
It has required many years of patient research 
and the creation of a whole new school of Hittite 
studies, in which are some of the most notable 


German scholars, with the distant collaboration of 
some few in England, France and America, to copy, 
edit and expound less than one hundred of these 
new historical documents. The first results are 
momentous ; and though the work may be said to 
have barely commenced, the historical information 
already covers an additional period of a thousand 
years. The script employed in these writings is 
uniformly cuneiform — ^that of the Semitic states of 
Bal^lon^ and Assyria. Some of the texts are in a 
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SCULPTURES AND SPHINX GATE EXCAVATED AT EVUK 
Excavations at Eyuk have revealed a stnictoie closely resembling the lion gate on the acropolis of Boghaz-Keui ; but one striking 
difference Is the substitution of sphinxes for Hons at the gateway. This photograph shows the left-hand wall ; the gate itself (s 
recessed, and one of the sphinxes may be seen on the right. As for the sculptures, at the angle where the gateway recodes there 
is a bull (not shown here) symbolising virility ; then comes an altar with the priest-ldiig and his queen ; then attendants with 
saciifioes ; and finally small figures with hanuner, chisel and a ladder who probably represent the masons at work on the fortress. 

Fran “TIh laaS of ihs BttUtss,* br Prof- Guvtaas 

Semitic language- which is readily translated ; of palisades, and guard duty on the frontiers or 

but the great bulk are in one or other of eight in fortresses ; lastly, catalogues of books indexed 

different Hittite languages or dialects, most of by the names of the authors. The mere recital 

which were unknown. The clue to these was given of this list indicates clearly the stage of civiliza- 

by Professor Hrozny of Prague and translations tion to which the Hittites had attained, and 

are now possible enabling the texts to be read demands for their history a place in the school- 
like Latin and Greek, albeit tentatively. books of our day. 

Nothwithstanding all the difficulties of inter- Hittite history begins, so far as our present 
pretation the general nature of the new documents knowledge goes, with the remote age of the great 

is now apparent. They include treaties with Sargon of Akkad or Agade (estimated at about 

foreign countries, including Egypt, Mitanni and 2800 B.c.) who ruled in lower Mesopotamia 

the Amorites, treaties of alliance or confederacy seven centuries before Babylon became the 

with states within the Empire generally prefaced capital of that area. Assyria was not yet bom, 

with an historical narrative, royal decrees and and even old Eg5rpt was under the mle of 

speeches, summaries of campaigns and diplo- an early d3masty of pyramid-building kings. At 

matic correspondence with foreign powers, in- this distance of time Hittite archives are still 

duding both Egypt and Babylon, as well as scanty, and the central Hittite .state (called Hatti) 

numerous documents of more local interest, wills appears only a generation later as one of a group 

and testaments, inventories and registers of that rebelled against Meso]X)tamian authority, 

property, patents of noWlity, prayers, orades The King of Hatti at that date (c. 2750 b.c.), the 

and sooAsayeis' formulae, descriptions of ritual first on record, was called Pamba, but he was 

and festivals, military regulations both adminis- not called Great King. It is indeed to be inferred 

trative and technical indudiiig detailed instruc- from these earliest te.xts that the Hittite states 

tinns about the construction of camps, the height were not yet wdded together, and that the tribe 

of ramparts, the depth of ditches and the length of Hatti had not yet attained the predominant 
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place it subsequently held Indeed the capital 
of Hatti at Boghaz Keui called Hattusas appears 
to have been n\ ailed if not surpa^d in import 
ance b\ another northern centre called Kussara 
This earlj name maj be reLOgnised m lt^ later 
form Gaziura by which it was known also m 
classical times the geogiaphtr Stiabo tells us 
that it was the ancient seat of kings but already 
in ruins before lub dat Iht tin trowns a 
defensible hill in a picturtsque po-ition m the 
\ illey of thi n\er Ins in Pontus 
Thi internal stiuggk for ascendanct between 
the tw 0 m al houses seems to hat e endured more 
01 Itsb foi seteral centunes bnt that did not 
piL\ ( 111 the consolidation ot theHitnte kmgdtm and 
the gradual evpansion of its frontiers From the 
central plateau of Asia Minor thet graduallj 
L\tended their dommion imul early on in the 
second millenmum B c , the seas became their 
boundary,” and the southern coastlands that 


formed the separate kingdom of Arzawa as wdl 
as the states boidcnng on the Euphiates wcie 
brought wnthm their sway Shortly afterwards 
Hattusil I (to judge from his name) fixed the 
capital at Hattusas , at any rate in the reign of 
his grandson Mursil I the centre of Hittite power 
wrs permanenlh established This same king 
looms as one of the great conquerors of antiqmty 
leading the Hittite forces to \ictury not only 
mto Sjna, wheie Aleppo was taken, but as far 
as Babylon which was captured and sacked 
The Babylonian and Hittite annals confirm one 
another in this record The Hittites left in Babylon 
traces of their presence which hate been recot ered 
m modern times , and the statues of Babyloman 
deities which they earned off were restored a 
century later by the exploits of a Kassite king 
established m Babyloi This bid for empire in 
western Asia occurred about the same time a« 
the overthrow of the Egyptian moiurchy (in 



STAUNCH MASONRY OF BOGHAZ KEUi PALACE WALLS 
rt t c lemain in A'la M nor take^ us bark to an antiquitt fir betond that of Caichemish in its heydat, which 

epw'^at a nc 1 eat of powe cn the bank^ of Euphrates after the old confederaca had been smitten dispersed bv peoples from 
the rur i A i ' iiotbme co ild empha i p tins antiquity better than the caclopean masonr) of the palace at Boghaz Kem , standing 
o 1 1 t. edge of a steep ravine the ' >tTcat btnided and iiterlocking blomis are still secure after more fSan 3,000 \eais 

Pbat b) iFDf (isrstuf 







NATURAL ROCKY SHRINE OF THE PRIMEVAL HITTITE GODDESS OF EARTH 
\t a distanu oi about two miles from Boghaz Keui there is a u'lturat recess m an irregular nutrmp of rock th> sp>t is called in 
the Turkish tongue Iisily Ka>a which means simph Inscribed Rcmk la the diys when the Hittite eiipiie H lunshed advmlig 
was taken of this recess to form a sanctuary of the great mother ^oddess Ha piototypc of tit Uraeco Asi itii. Cvlele Littl 
attempt was made to alter the natural contours of the rock but the interior w is idomed with bands of ssnibnlic sculpture 


the i8th century B c ) b> 
Aaatic invaders called the 
Hyksos Dunn^ this penod 
though the records are not 
clear it is apparent that 
the Synan state ot Aleppo 
became ascendant Whether 
this new development in 
dicates a transtercnce of tht 
Hittite power or an influx 
of new peoples is a question 
not yet ansivered 
About the year 1469 B c 
a hundred 3tears after the 
le-estabhshment of the 
Egyptian monarchy when 
m fact Thothmes Til was 
seeking to expand the 
Egyptian Empiie or at anj 
rate to recu\er his frontier 
m Syria, the Hittites are firsi 
mentioned m the Egyptian 
records This was clearly 
not the first incursion of 



[Tittitoe mtn Lima iw Part OI the band ol sculptura adominc the open air sanctuary ol the Uittiti mother goddess 
me luraies n o yi Among the ntes celebrated in this shnne was the divine mam-ige of Ma with leshub the 

know from the Bible that wamor god, he n remesented m vanous gmses on the rocky walls ind dunn^ the ceieiuuiiy 

■* part ot the ntud hia image was borne to the sbnne on the sbouldeis of tour priests 

Hitbtes were accepted phow. sf imi umuai 
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NUPTIALS OF THE DIVINE PAIR, WHEREBY THE EARTH MIQHT YIELD HER FRUITS 
Exact interpretation of all the numerous figures decorating lasily Kaya is impossible ; but interest centres on the grou^ of the end 
wall, and the general meaning of these can almost certainly be determine On the left, borne on the backs of priests. Is the 
national god of the Hittites, Lord of the Sun, of War, of F^ility, called Sutekh or Teshub or Saudes in various places ; in the 
centre, standing cm lions, are the Mother Goddess (Ma, Cybele, Ishtar) and her son, prototype of Attis and Tammua. The scene is 
the divine marriage of the main pair, symboiising the yearly fertilisation of the eartt. Two minor goddesses on an ea^ attend Ma 

ISioto lir Uraniool Uniivrsitr Zastlfcttte at arohaolosr 


members of tlie communities of Palestine as early 
as the age of the Patriarchs ; and their own 
records make allusion to Damascus at that early 
period. Their early pienetration into Palestine 
may be traced in other ways. Now, however, 
they enter the political arena of western Asia in 
the full light of history : their own records are 
continuous from this time till the end, while from 
this date for two hundred years the references to 
the Hittites in Egyptian sources are of increaang 
frequency and interest. Both powers in fact were 
feeling their way to the possession of Syria, and 
it is to be conjectured from this simultaneous 
advance on both hands that the power of the 
Amorite buffer state, which at one time attained a 
notable expansion, was now weakening. The events 
that followed fill a fascinating page of history. 


There may be traced hereafter the ebb and 
flow of conquest and influence to the north or to 
the south as national leaders arose on either 
hand to seize the opportunity of the moment, 
stimulated afresh in each generation by the deeds 
of their predecessors. Around the date 1375 B.C., 
when the Hittite imperial spirit was at its height 
and Egypt was weak, tom by internal dissensions 
of religious origin, the documents of both countries 
illuminate the international situation in a manner 
without parallel. The letters found at Tell-el- 
Amama in Egypt were long the chief source of 
our knowledge of these times ; they are amplified 
now by the Hittite archives of the period, some 
of which allude from the Hittite standpoint to 
incidents and situations already familiar from 
the reports sent by the Pharaohs' representatives 
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and vassals in central Sjna This tripartite busied with great eients nctircr home to attempt 

correspondence as seen to us now is full of to wm a pcimancnt military fooling on the 

liuman mterest and even pathos For the same Eg3rptian fiontier m Palestine 

chieftains who write to the Pharaoh, making theur Meanwhile in the noith the Hittites, under a 
obeisance as they quaintly say " seven and seven dominant Ime of wanior kings, had been busy 

times," while protesting their loyaltj and devotion with home aJfairs and the strengthemng of their 

01 skilfully transfemng discreditable rumours to empire Tlie Great King was called on to cross 

their neighbours are found to have wiitten at the Euphrates to qudl nsings among the turbulent 

the same time to the Great Hittite King offermg tribes of Aimema, and eventually descended to 

seivice or suggestmg aUiancc in some adventure northern Mesopotamia to punish the instigitor 

Ihey are in fact convicted now, in the court (rf of these icbclhons He added to the empiic the 

Time, of their duphaty, and then own letters are whole of the realm of Mitanni vihich reached fiom 

produced in evidence against them These the Lupin ates to the Tigiis The annals of these 

Semitic chieftains, then as now quick to read the years aie complete, and e nc maj follow the exploits 

signs of the times, saw in the lack of suppoit given and mcidonts of these campaigns year by ^eal 

even to lo^al vassals the Pharaoh's increasing King Mursil III in paibculai, who mounted the 

indifference, interpreted as helplessness, and so throne about 1330 bc, devoted his fust ten 

secretly prepared for the coming cnsis by over- ycais to a senes of campaigns, for rebellion liad 

turcs with the advancing Hittite But the broken out afiesh owing to his 3'outh Our Inst 

mev liable clash of arms was still delajred chieSv task m the understanding of these records has 

b} the continued lassitude of Egvpt, for ne.trlv a been the ideiitifu ation of the place-names vvluch, 

hundred years Even the Hittites, though at the as wntten in Hittite, are laigcly unfamiliar 

height of then power, seem to have been too Tins problem in itself has now become a •>pei lal 



HITTITE TYPES AS THEY APPEARED TO EGYPTIAN EYES 

Who precisely weie the Hittites and nhence d d they come 7 We have seen that they ncie a confcdirory and that they tnik their 
name from a comparatively small tnbe the Ilatti but ahik theie was proh-ililv a nucleus of priplis riiinlly vkin to these Ilitti, 
It IS pi ibiblr that the confederacy as a wholt w as made up of mans divuic nvti inilitiis 1 (,ypt mvcs us scvcrsl pni traits of them, 
iclicts ef the UatUi. of Kadesh in the temple of Rainexcs II at Vbydoa ahmv some of in iliiiAt MuiiB>Iiid type 

IJkoio b> LiTcrpool UolT«islt> laklltutd gf VicJiteolobj 
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HITTITE ALLIES AT THE BATTLE OF KADESH 


Other oi the Hittita forces at Kadesh as portra>ed b> the rgvptians present uch a 
clesn cut Creel appearance that the\ ha\e been thou^^ht to be some of thi pr^to 
Urctk invadcrb of Asia Minor peih'ips sdxenturcr’s irom iround lit>v Details ot 
tbcir srmour ind equipment also tend to supp it the theory 

i 1 to by J lie po I L b ty In t tu a of Ar h eolob) 


field of rcbean-h and considrnble pioj.n'^ has 
been made As an evample of the method and 
interest of this inquiry two names ma^ be men 
tioncd The one is ^aniTvanda m whieh Hittite 
form lies buned the name of the histone S^nan 
cit'y Arwad a name which sunnes to daT By 
this inalogt the more for- 
mid ihle looking name 
MTssukhmd'' ni bi reeog 
niM.d a-> the city of M issukh 
and identihid with the 
famous ut\ of Ma/aka 
Caesarea, upon the plateau 
of ^'•la Minor But the 
legendary founder of 
Mayaka wis a traditional 
ancestor oi the Cap 
padocian peoples nsmed 
Mosokh and liis name, so 
clearl} Mittite in origin 
has already been rer ognised 
as the bibiieal Mishckh. 

So that apart from the 
Hittite question at all the 
interpretation oi then 
lecords sheds new hght 
upon bibhcal topography. 

These identifications illus- 
trate the method by which 
the Hittite records have 
lieen inteqireted with the 
result that the campaigns 


of Mursil may be followed in the 
map He led the Hittite armies 
m successive years among the 
states bordenng on the Euphrates 
which formed the eastern frontier 
of the Hittite homelands and soon 
we find him turning his attention 
to the southern coast lands of Asia 
Mmor which he reduced again to 
his authority by a senes of rapid 
blows planned and directed with 
the skill of an eviienenced general 
•VU these southern lands, which had 
formerly been a single kingdom, he 
now divided into pnncipahties, 
each under its separate king We 
can follow him also m the north 
east,wheie crossing the Euphrates 
again he ad\ anced against the 
states bordenng on the upper Tigns 
In northern S5nia where Egyptian 
influence had prevailed till then, he 
concluded a senes of treaties, for he 
was statesman as well as general 
and by this means he attached to 
the Impeiial cause under the terms of offensive and 
defensive alliances the powerful distncts of Aleppio 
the city states upon the Orontes and the im 
portant kingdom of the Amontes in the Lebanon 
The Hithte empite had now attained its full 
extent dominating all the temtoiies indicated 



AMORITE AUXILIARIES Or A HITTITE ARMY 


Vet other Hittites from the temple at Abydoa, in this case shown as onsoneis may be 
identihecl by cumpanng them with facial t)pes still found persisting in pa-ts of Syria to day 
they are maiiilested b> the ml abitanis ol the Lebanon district and the Orautes valley — home 
01 the Amontes who plas such on important part m the bibhcal story 
Pbolu by Ijvsrpool Univmhity InuiLnta of ArchjMlogy 
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THE HITTITES AS THEY SAW THEMSELVES 
There can scarcely be said to have been a Hicttte "race” : but the ■'.peji-air 5->U''::!iry at 
lasily Kaya near Boghaz-Keui furnishes us with cont(*nip>'rarv r''"'*'-* the bv 

themselves — presumably the genuine Hitti tvpe, prrperly so ca'l'‘il. The in a:', nner 

recess, are celebrating a harvest dance; they bear sickles an-.l wear die peculiar rlittice 
peaked hat. They seem, from religious Indicatlens, to h-ive leca once ^ tr.i'un: li-i pei p.e 
Paoto bj Dr R Can.p.v.L; Trirmf*.-'n 


upon our map. Its capital 
was at Boghaz-Keui as of 
old, where the wonderful 
ruins of its greatness may 
still be seen, and e.\cavations 
have disclosed the remains 
of earlier ages. The circuit 
of the ramparts may be 
followed for a distance of 
four miles, crowning a hill- 
top, protected by great 
earthworks with battle- 
mented walls, numerous 
towers and defended gate- 
ways. Sculptures which 
adorned the entrance give 
proof of settled times and 
prosperity. Within the 
circuit were palaces and 
temples ; but the greatest 
building of this stage lay 
on lower ground to the 
north, which in the security 
of these times was also en- 
closed within the outer 
defences of the city. 

With the empire thus 
constituted upon a militaiy' and almost feudal basis, 
the northern power dominated the situation, so that 
when Egypt under Rameses II. awoke to a sense of 
its former responsibilities in Syria, the inevitable 
conflict could not long be postponed. The Pharaoh 
moved northward with four divisions on Kadesh, 
the Amorite capital in central Syria. On 
his side the Hittite monarch mustered all his 
forces from the ends of his empire, even enrolling 
as mercenaries warriors from the Troad who had 
not previously fought in his wars. Indeed, the 
Egyptian records tell us that the Hittite " left no 
people in his road, their number was endless, 
nothing like it had ever been seen before, they 
covered the mountains and hills like grass- 
hoppers." Wth this vast array the Hittite 
king moved southwards to occupy Kadesh and 
await the oncoming of the Pharaoh. It was a 
fateful moment in the history of the ancient 
world. The Pharaoh, forewarned, made adequate 
preparation : his best and most tried charioteers 
were led by him in person. The battle was fought 
under the walls of Kadesh in the year 1288 b.c. : 
it was full of incident, and at one stage the Pharaoh 
found himself in a position of great danger ; but 
the issue (it will not be surprising to appreciate in 
these days) was a disaster for both combatants. 
The Hittite armies melted away, and the 
Pharaoh retired to the calmer security of the Nile. 
Fifteen years later a treaty of peace was concluded 


between Rameses and the Hittite King Hatrusil 
III., who had meanwhile succeeded to the throne. 

With these events the Hittite sun passed the 
zenith. The .^.ssjTian in the east and European 
peoples in the north became an ever-increasing 
menace, and the sudden cessation of the Hittite 
records about izoo b.c. tells plainly of the end 
of the Hittite empire. It speaks well for the 
sagacity and foresight of the emperors of pre\-ious 
generations that they had prepared the way for 
the transference of the Hittite scat of pow'er to 
Carchemish by appointing princes of the royal 
house to rule that centre, so that the Hittite 
tradition was maintained without break. But 
the history of the Hittites in Syria from 1200 B.c. 
until the fall of Carchemish and the subsequent 
fall of Marash towards the end of the eighth century 
B.C. was that of local kings, leagued together, 
indeed, for offensive and defensive purposes as 
of old, but without the imperial greatness and the 
glory of the old-world rulers of Asia Minor. 
Nevertheless the city of Carchemish was one of 
the w'onders of the age, and in the valley wliich 
lies to the west, separated by the Amanus range 
from the sea, there nourished cities with royal 
palaces of Hittite character, though at various 
times under Assyrian domination. E.xcavation 
has disclosed these fortifleations and palaces, and 
we illustrate in page 830 some of the vivid 
sculptures of a palace-portico of this period. 
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rllTTITE AMAZON AT BOGHAZ KEUI 
On d gdtcnay at Bor,ha7 Kent nis discoveied this staitlmg 
hguFC thought dt Grist to bb i Hittite king it hss since been 
rerngnized by mint m \icn of the shspe of the thighs md 
prominince of the breists to represent a fern lie n amor and 
■niy therefore furnish i bisis in fact for the Girck legends 

of the Amazons — peihsps i caste of tiamor priestesses 

It IS not 5 et possible to esbmate the full measure 
of influence which tin Hittitc domination in Asia 
Mincn* imparted to the world that surrounded it 
both in Lurope and in Asia It is certain, however 
th It several ot the Greek gods and \anous elements 
of Greek worship are to be recognized m Hittite 
prototypes One of the most interesting features 
of the Hittite religion was the institution of the 
divine marnage The original inhabitants of 
the land seem to ha\e worshipped the elemental 
and physical forces of nature, such as mountains 
iivcis, the sun cuid so forth, which they personified 
in the conception of a great mother gocldess The 
Hittite leaders who estabhshed their domination 
by force of arms, brought with them on the other 
hand the idea of an all-powerful god armed hke 
themselves the vigorous ruler of storms who 
grasped the lightmng flashes in his hand — ^the 


typical soldiers god The assimilation of old 
and new brought about the union of the two in a 
divine institution a ceremony doubtless lepeated 
annually as a spiing festival The cult of the 
goddess survived even after the fall of the empire 
In her time honoured sanctuary at \nnna she had 
been worshipped not only as the mother of earth 
and fertility, the sun-goddess, but as the guardian 
of oaths and treaties the protector of fugitives, 
and as the goddess of war The Romans found 
her shiine endunng at Comana and so striking 
and appealing to them was the perpetuation of 
her cult that they identified the goddess with 
Bellona, their own goddess of war and called 
her by that name 

In northern S3n'ia also the Hittite worship ot 
the mated deities survived long after the dis 
appearance of the Hittites in the cult of the Synan 
goddess at Hierapohs The same dual worship 



ROCK-CARVED GOD AND KING AT IVRIZ 
At Ivnz beneath the Taurus Mountains is a vigorous 'cndenug 
of the god of agnculture, 14 feet high, with a king whose name 
IS perhaps to be read “ Ayiinnyab ' The king, hands raised in 
adoration stands nchly rob^ in a gaiment among whose 
decoraticms may be recogmzed the symbol of thb swastika 
PbotH tram Mv>r ■ Reloh und aaltar dir Ckatitar 
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is found to have been preserved at Doliche, but 
in this case it was the god who was ascendant. 
Roman soldiers, enrolled from this village at the 
foot of Taurus to ser\'c in Britain on the Roman 
Wall and other garrisons 
of the north, brought with 
them this worship which 
took root once more under 
new conditions, and that 
god became widely popular 
among the Roman soldieiy 
by the name of Jupiter of 
Doliche. We publish one 
illustration of this deity ; 
even the uninitiated can 
recognize in his lightning 
emblems and other attri- 
butes the successor of the 
old-world Teshub of the | 

.Hittites, destined thus to 
live again in Britain long 
after the Hittite empire 
had perished. This is onlj' 
one example of hundreds 
which will surely come to 
light to illustrate the deep- 
rooted nature of the civiliza- 
tion implanted by the 
Hittites in Asia Minor and 
its influence upon that of Europe. Our whole 
knowledge of these factors in our life is 
derived from the results of one single excavation. 
What further Wonders of the Past lie buried 
awaiting the excavator’s spade ? 


mmm 






TESHUB AND JUPITER OF DOLICh*t 

An instructive example o) the persintcnce ol religiou* idca< i? 
afTorded by the comparison oi tliese two reliefs. That on the 
left is a Hitlile carving of the sky-g<xl Teshub discovered at 
Babylon — probably the spoil of war and certainly datin:! from 
very early times ; above is part of a votive tablet diw<vered 
near Frankfort in Germany. The attributes of the two gods 
show an obvioiis connexion — how does it come aijout • Roman 
soldiery, finding a god of Hittite r liaractcristics at Doliche, 
adopted him with entbusia.sm, rechristened iiim Jupiter, and 
spread his worship over the whole Roman Empire. 

rhntOM from Vftjrrr'o '’Kf.ch UDit Kril"iP iI'T 'hr* r p 



One of the most wonderful discoveries in the history of archseology was that of the Hittite archives at Boghax-Keiii , they cover a 
bewildering multiplicity of subjects, from ^piomatic conespondeucc to military treatises, and even include well-indexed catalogues of 
bool^ This pbotoipapb shows the baked clay tablets projecting from the side of tbe trench ; the trench itself may be seon in page 832. 

Paato b/ Fnr. Oarxtaae 
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Temples of the Gods. XVIII. 

The Temples at Jerusalem 

By Reuben Levy 

Lecturer m Persian in the Uniiersity of Cambridge 

7 DO not think that any of the readers of WoMCFits of thi. P\ST u ill cattl at this chaffer being fdaeed 
tindet the sectional heading of ' 2 emples of the Gods " it is a procedwe th it has been adopted 
before in the ease of edifices a.hick, lohile not stneth temples, tcete leligious tii eluuaeter, and in this 
instance it is needless to sav that the classification has no significance beyond imie comentence of 
gioupitig For the test, seteial news of the present site of the Sanctnaiy aie gtten in Piof Garstang’s 
chapter on ’ Jeiusalem under Heiod the Gieat, * and tit paiticiilai it ttould be adotsaole to consult 
the fine reconstruction oj Herod s eity in pages 36S ana jOp — Ldiior. 


1 . Solomon’s Temple 

T he aty of Jerusalem has from its foundation 
lain on two narrow hills running more 
or less north and south The more 
eastern of these two hills whicli uithout doubt 
was the original hill of 
Zion, rises to a height of 
2 400 feet above sea level 
and has on the east of 
it the valley of theKidron 
and on the west the 
narrow " wadi '* that 
Josephus cadled the 
Tyropoeon or " Cheese 
maker's " vall^ Upon 
it to-day 15 built the 
Haram el Shenf, “ The 
Noble Sanctuary." sacred 
to all Moslems There 
IS a veiy anaent and 
reliable tradition that on 
this site lay the Templi 
of Herod which in its 
turn contained the site ol 
Solomon's Temple About 
the middle of the Haram 
el Shenf is the building 
known as the Mosque ot 
Omar, more correctly the 
" Dome of the Rock." a 
name which it tiikes from 
a sacred rock lying under 
It This outcrop of stone 
is roughly 60 feet long 
by 45 feet broad, and 
vanes m height from 
between 4J feet to nearly 
7 feet It is practically 
certam that this rock 
was the threshing floor 
of Aiaunah upon which. 


sie are told in the Second Book of Samuel, Dasid 
laiscd an altar and Kmg Solomon later placed 
the poimancnt altar of his temple 

Chapter \i of the First Book of Kings says 
that in the fourth v^ar of his reign le probably 
in 967 B c , Solomon 
began to build the 
house of the Lord ” It 
was bj no means the first 
place of wor-hip that 
[srael had had but it 
was the first permanent 
-.tnicture 1 he materials 
for it were collected bv 
DdMd but Solomon also 
sent out thousands of 
men to hew down trees 
in the forest of Lebanon 
and to quan\ gieat 
stones The trees, after 
being earned to the sea 
shoie weic made mto 
rafts and floated to the 
port of Jt I iisalem Some 
of the c\clopedn stones 
(one of them being 23 feet 
long) that are still to be 
seen in the boundary wall 
of the Haiam more than 
probably formed pait of 
Solomon’s materials The 
( onhguration of the 
ground together with the 
dcscnption of the group 
ing of the loyal palace 
and other buildings, makes 
it practically ceitain that 
the temple lay to the west 
of the " rock." where 
there was sufficient room 
for so comparatively small 



LAMPS THAT WERE EVER KEPT ALIGHT 
Ibe seven branched candlesbck of pure gold, which maintained 
Its traditional toim throughout the history of the temples at 
Jerusalem and wis one of the most saored objects m them — 
seven was the perfect number ” — ^15 lost to us for ever but 1 
representation of it ^pears among the spoils of Tcnisalcm o i 
the Arch of litusin Rome illustrated in pageSiS Hui is an 
enlarged reproduction showing the details of its ornament 
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HOW MAN AND TIME HAVE ALTERED THE CONTOURS OF THE TEMPLE HILL 
Flat though the summit of Mount Moriah is to-day, it was not always so ; extensive substructures still exist beneath the 
surface, as we have seen in page S7S, and there is reason to believe that recourse was had to something of the kind from the 
earliest days. Moreover, the ground level has been raised many feet by_ the accumulated d£brls of ages. This model, showing 
the original contours of the hill in relation to the buildings round it,will help in realising Ae problems of the Temple builders. 

Friiiii a model by Dr. Boblok 


a building. The incomplete account of the Temple 
given in the Book of Kings may be supplemented 
by Ezekiel’s vision of the ideal temple which was 
almost certainly in part suggested by the refil 
building at Jerusalem. 

The Temple, then, consisted of an inner core, or 
main building, on three sides of which was attached 
another subsidiary structure. The main building 
was rectangular and faced east and west. In 
length it was about loo feet, in breadth about 
33 feet and in height 50 feet. These must be 
taken to be the interior dimensions of the edifice. 
From Ezekiel it is gathered that the walls were 
6 cubits or 10 feet in thickness at the base, so that 
the main building must have been of very solid 
and heavy construction, after the Phoenician style 
where the main architectural principle was that 
of the hewn rock, as might have been expected 
from the Tyrian builders whom Solomon engaged 
to help in the work. The stones used in the building 
were of the white limestone that abounds in the 


country and were ready dressed at the quarries 
before being sent down to Jerusalem. 

For the roof of the building joists of cedar were 
laid across the longer walls. On these were put 
planks of the same wood which, in their turn, were 
covered by a la3ter of stones, or more probably 
of clay, as is the custom in all buildings in the 
Middle East to-day. To dear the surrounding 
structures, the windows must have been placed 
high up in the walls. Their exact construction is 
doubtful, but they appear to have been long 
apertures cut through the walls, tapering towards 
the outside and there covered by fixed lattice work. 

Upon the front of the " House ” was built a 
porch of the same width as the main building and 
about 17 feet deep. Its height is not mentioned 
except in Chronicles whidi, by a possible textual 
error, makes it xzo cubits ; this would make the 
porch a high tower. A number of steps led up to 
it, being flanked by two imposing columns of 
hollow bnmze. Jachin and Boaz. each 6 feet in 
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diameter and about 38 feet in height, including an 
8 foot carved capital of intricate workmanship. 

The subsidiary structure on the sides and back 
of the " House ” reached rather more than half- 
way up the walls. It was three storeys high, each 
storey measuring about 8 feet in height. Here the 
priests and Temple officers had their quarters which 
must have been quite small cells ; those on the 
bottom storey being only about 8 feet, those on the 


second 10 feet, and those on the top storey nearly 
12 feet wide. The gradual increase in width seems 
to have been achieved by having the outside of the 
“ House ” wall built in a series of three steps. 
Correspondingly, the inside of the external wall was 
built in similar stages. Beams fi.\ed across these 
“ steps " made the ceilings and floors of the 
respective store}^, thus obviating the necessity for 
piercing the Temple wall. The main doorway to the 



SOLOMON'S TEMPLE AS MEASURED IN A PROPHET'S VISION 
Far more detailed than the descriptions In Kings or Chronicles is the elaborate survey of the prophet Eeckiel, enabling indeed 
an accurate ground plan to be constructed ; but this Is avowedly of a vision temple, for Solomon's Temple was then destroyed 
Ezekiel was in exile in Babylonia. How far may this vision be taken in evidence for Solomon's Temple ? Latest opinions 
give it great value, for the prophet came of a priestly family and must have been intimately familiar with the old Temple; 
moKOver. being an exile, he would be likely to be almost passionateljr conservative. We may take it. therefoig, that Ezekiel's 
is an idealized ve^on, based on fact and aided by a retentive memory. 

After ft pUn bp Ota . Ohtplot 
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cells was on the south side of the building and 
communication between the different storeys was 
gamed by means of spiral stairs, or perhaps by 
ladders and trapdoors 

The inside of the ' House “was entirely panelled 
with cedar wood, while the floor was of planks of 
cypress The mmost part of the building was 
partitioned off from the rest with cedar wood planks 
to fuiin d cubical chambei with a side uf 33} feet, 
filling the whole width of the mam building but 
only two thirds of its height This chamber was the 
Holy of Holies the inner shnne in which the Deity 
was said to dwell The rest of the ‘ House was 
called the Holv Place Two colossal cherubim, 
winged figures of olive wood each over 16 feet m 
height with wings that later covered the "Ark 
of the Covenant,” were placed inside the mner 
sanctuary It is not known what form the 
Cherubim had, but doubtless they were composite 
figures like the wnnged bulls and lions made 
familiar by Babylonian and Assyrian sculptures 
The te\.t of the Book of Kings says that the 
Cherubim and the whole of the mside of the 
* Housi weie overlaid with gold From the 
parallel of the Shah of Persia w ho after a pilgrimage. 


had the domes and minarets of the shnne at 
K azu n ai n (near Bagdad) covered with thm plate« 
of beaten gold, it cannot be said that this is im 
probable, but on cntical grounds it is felt that the 
descnption of the overlaying with gold is, in part, 
a late addition to the text No doubt is, however, 
thrown on the existence of ten golden candlestick” 
that stood before the Holy of Holies, five on each 
side, in the Holy Place 

Before the porch of the Temple, at a distance of a 
few feet, stood the sacred rock and, probably upon 
It, a bronze altar of enormous dimensions Between 
the altar and the steps of the Temple porch was the 
so-called “ Brazen Sea," a mighty bronze bowl 
over 16 feet m diameter and 8 feet deep that rested 
upon the backs of twelve bronze oxen Both withm 
and without the building were other vessels and 
implements, of copper or bronze, in great numbers 

A court of unknown shape and dimensions sur 
rounded the whole It was doubtless paved with 
stones and we are told that it was enclosed by a 
wall made of three layers of hewn stones, and one 
of great beams of cedar wood probably standmg 
upright m order to form a kind of palisade It 
took Solomon seven ardous years to complete the 
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THE TEMPLE RESTORED ACCORDING TO EZEKIEL'S DREAM 
In view of the consideratians enumerated m the piev lous pan, the French architect responsible for this reconstruction ot the 
Temple from the north west coiner of tl e Court of the Israelites has followed unreservedly Ezekiel's ground plan Far more 
problematical however is the eleiation but all known piecepts of Phoenician art have been carefully observed Ihe low 
building flanking the inner couit on the north together with part of a gateway has been left unreconstructed m order to give 
a free view of the great Sanctuary m the centre, the vastness of whose porch it discussed in the opposite page 

Alter s rtsonuniaiioa Sr Ob OUpiss 




VAST PYLON OF THE SOUTHERN GATE FROM THE COURT OF THE ISRAELITES 
The most rontrovpisiJ feature of the Temple icconstTuctioiis ut this ind the opposite pigt is the mtiodmtioii tl l^l^hty pslons 
at the gatewaja v, th height twice their breadth the mightuat of ill biing the one foiinm^ the porch of thi ‘Mnrlii ir\ lao (units 
or aoo feet high Noiv this is m aceord with a Chronirlcs ui 4 nhieh his liciu impiigiu I is i Uituil etroi hut il h is thi support 
of Joscphus and it miy be that it was an ideal never quite lealized In my e ise I’hoi niei 111 loiub ar 'iiUtture suppoits the 

eMSUiice of pylons of the same geneial t>pc, whateser thi 11 size 
\(ict a rc 0 struUi n l»> Ob Cbiiks 

Temple and it remained the centre of Jewish of the outer couit, wUh a tlisluui of 100 cubits 

national life for nearly five centunes, i e until 586 between each gate of the outci court and the ronr 

BC when Nebuchadrezzar, King of Babylon, spending inner gate A flight of eight stc ps leads up 

burnt it to the ground ivith the rest of Jerusalem to each gatcivaj and attached to the' outside of 

and earned oif its treasures as booty the gateways on the north and south in buildings 

for the use of the priests in cJiargc of the Temple 
. 2 . Ezekiel’s Temple Iii the very centre of the inner court, which 

Among the eules who weie earned away to measures 100 cubits in length and biradth, stands 

Babylon was the piophet Ezekiel who came of the altar, a structure of four superimposed S(|iiai( 

a pnestly family and whose aim was to enhance platforms, diminishing in size, the lowest has mg a 

the importance of Temple iitual and to ensure the side of 18 cubits and the highest a side of 12 cubits 

exedusiveness of the priesthood Among lus jiro- To the wrest of the altar stands the ' House," 
phedes is a vision of the ideal Temple m which the the main core to which all the rest leads up It 

main charactcnstic is a striving after s}rmmetry is on a higher level than the rest and is ajiproached 

He sees a great plateau 500 cubits square (i by steps Its whole length is 100 cubits a pavc- 
cubit equals about 20 mehes), upon which is built ment 6 cubits wide surrounds it and its walls cur 

the outer court surrounded by a wall 6 cubits 6 cubits tluck It is chvided by walls into a porch 

high and 6 broad Inside each of the north, south zo cubits wide by iz deep, a Holy Place 20 cubits 

and east walk arc built ten chambers for the use wnde by 20 deep, and a Holy of Holies of the same 

of priests and to serve as store-houses and in each dimensions, the lattei appiuached by stqis 

of these walls is a huge arched gateway, 50 cubits As in Solomons Temple a sup])l(ineiitary 
long and 25 broad approached by steps structure in three storeys and containing 30 cells 

In the centre of this court, and raised above it, for priests is attached on three sides of the main 

stands an inner court, having three gates eoire- building, the storeys increasing in w idth as they 

spondiiig m size and relative position to those ascend. Bdiind the Temple, and agauist the west 
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wall, there appears to be another building of 
indefinite character but of exact rectangular shape, 
while all round the " House ” a space is left clear of 
buildings to prevent the remotest contact with 
unholiness. Ezekiel's ^sion was never actually 
realized and no approach to his elaborate ideal 
was made until Herod's time. 

3. The Second Temple 

Half a century after the destruction of the first 
Temple, the Jews were allotved by Cjtus, the 
I'onqueror of Babylon, to return to Jerusalem and 
to carry with them the sacred vessels of which the 
Temple had been robbed by the Babylonian king. 
The3' were entrusted to the Je^\^sh prince, Shesh- 
bazzar, who in 536 B.c. began the work of re- 
building the ruined Temple by restoring the altar 
in its old position. 

The work made slow progress owing to various 
interruptions and it was not until 316 B.c. that it 
was completed bj- Zerubbabel, after whom it is 
generallj’ called. The country’ was povortj'-stricken 
after nearh* sixty j'ears of neglect, so that the 
purchase of materials from abroad and the use of 
precious metal for its adornment had to be severely 
restricted. Timbers were mainh' brought from the 
neighbouring hUls, and uith the stones that re- 
mained on the site the work of re-erection began. 

Our information with regard to ZerubbabeTs 
Temple is scantj', Lea^nng controversial points 
and improbabilities on one side, w’e may assume 
that it was not gi eater in its dimensions than that 
of Solomon. The Holj’ of Holies uus empty, for the 
" Ark of the Covenant " and the gold-covered 
Cherubim were never brought back. In the other 
part of the Temple only one candlestick was placed, 
and in front of the Temple the great " Rock " 
bore an altar of heivn stones in place of the bronze 
altar of older da^'s. N umcrous subsidiary chambers 
are mentioned, but it is impo.s.sible to say whether 
these were attached to the main chambCT or were 
scattered about the courts, of vrhich there were two, 
an inner and an outer. The inner court ivas in 
theory reserved for the priests and the other for the 
numerous worsliippers that flocked to the sacred 
building, but in practice the people seem to have 
penetrated also into the inner court. More than 
one gateway' is mentioned, but the exact descrip- 
tion of them is unknown, though their respective 
positions ma5' be conjectured. During Pompey's 
siege of Jerusalem a bridge leading from the sacred 
hill across the Tyropoeon valley was destroyed, and 
it is likely that it had been constructed during the 
rebuilding of this Temple in order to provide the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem with an easy mode of 
access to their place of worship. 


In later times the Temple seems to have been 
fortified, but that did not prevent its being 
plunder^ and desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 168 B.c. This act gave the crowning impetus to 
the revolt of Judas Maccabeus, who on gaining the 
upper hand freshly adorned the Temple, set it in 
order and streipgthencd its defences by means of 
towers and high walls. These, however, were not 
entirely effective, for in later years they were 
razed to the ground by Antiochus Eupator, and 
though they were rebuilt by Jewish princes the 
Temple Hill was again stormed by Pompey and 
Crassus, who plundered the Temple of the stores of 
gold brought to it by wor^ppers. 

4 . Herod’s Temple 

In 40 B.C. Herod, a descendant of the Macca- 
beans, was given the title of King of Judea by 
Antony and Octavius, though he was not recog- 
nised by the Jews, "Three years later, in a cam- 
paign to assert his authority, he stormed Jerusalem 
and burnt down some of the Temple walls. In the 
eighteenth year of his reign (zo-ig b.c.) he de- 
termined, possibly with some idea of pleasing his 
subjects, to rebuild the Temple in accordance witli 
the spirit of the time and his own luxurious ideas. 
All secular edifices were to be pulled down on the 
Hill of Moriah, which was now to be covered entirely 
by the sacred building and its courts. 

We have contemporary accounts of this Temple 
both in Josephus and Rabbinical works, from 
which we may gain an idea of the elaborate char- 
acter of the work. Herod's first task was to in- 
crease the area available for his building. For this 
purpose he built mighty substructures on the south 
side, where the hill fell steeply away, and arranged 
the hill in a series of terraces with the actual 
Temple on the high plateau in the middle. He sur- 
rounded the whole rectangular area thus formed by 
a massive wall of colo.ssal stones, the base of it 
being fairly low down the side of the hill and the 
enclosure being two stadia (roughly 400 yards) 
by one, within which circuit must be included the 
fortress of Antonia that stood at the north-west 
comer of the Temple. 

Before beginning his reconstruction, Herod had to 
collect the materials for the Temple in order to 
reassure his subjects who believed that ho might 
pull down the old Temple without the intention of 
building his new one. Further, in order to obviate 
any sacrilege, he appointed 1,000 priests who were 
to be taught the arts of masonry and carpentry 
and could undertake the work in the holy houses 
where services were continued, thus achieving the 
thought of identity of the new and old Temples 
that the people desired. The new building, however. 
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CAPITAL OF JACHIN OR ITS TWIN, BOAZ 


As regaids the adonuaents of the Temple bolomon cau<ed 
tnm pillars of brass Jachin and Boar to be set up on 
either side of the porch ot the Sanctuary They are lovingly 
descnbed m i vii, 13 and following from which this 

reconstnictioa has been made accordmg to Phoemcion canons, 
for Hiram who cast them was an artificer from Tyie 
Alter ■ reooDitiaotioa Sr Oh Olilplai 


added on the east side To quote Josephus 
(speaking of the Icmplc proper) ' In front itn 
height and its breadth were equal, each being a 
hundred cubits though it was forty cubits nan ovi er 
behind for on its front it had on each side what may 
be styled shoulders (wings) that passed twenty 
cubits farther " The whole was built of gh tiding 
white msrble while the porch was covered with 
gold so that the eje of the worshippei must have 
been caught far ott , as Josephus saj s it appeaii d 
t a distance like a mountain com red with snow ” 
A worshippei coming from the city of Jeiusakm 
on the western hill would cioss the Iviupoeon 
valley by a budge — Zion Bridge — and would 
enter bj' a lofty gate mto the outer court w Inch w as 
600 feet square It was pa\ cd with stone and had 
all around it wide covered colonnades supjiorted 
on maible pillars over 40 feet high and purced at 
intervals by gateways On the south wall the 
colonnade was known as tlie Royal Poich and was 
formed by 162 colossal pillars of marble ai ranged 
in four lows of which the two middle lows were 
twice as high as the rest This outer court, 01 Court 
of the Gentiles, was open to all but in the middle 
of it was anothei court, access to which was for- 
bidden to Gentiles on pain of death It stood on a 
raised platform 25 feet above the outer court and 
was reached by a senes of fifteen steps, c\cept on the 
west Round the edge lan a low wall, with pillars 
at equal distances fiom each other, inscribed 
some with the I aw of Affinity and some with 
notices forbidding entry to Gentiks, one of thi 
latter notices being still extant About 16 feet 
from this low w all was built another one rising to a 
height of 42 feet Tins had four gates on each of 
the north and south sides and two gates one 
within the other on the ea't sidi tlurc being no 


was very different from the old one, 
particularly m the elaborateness of 
its decorations and m the number 
and arrangement of the external 
courts The old division of the 
mam Temple mto the Holy of 
Hohes and the Holy Place was 
mamtamed, the two being separated 
by a " veil " or curtain The old 
internal dimensions were also kept, 
but due proportion with the mag 
nificence of the surrounding courts 
was achieved by making the walk 
extremely thick and 100 feet high 
The walls also of the three-storeyed 
surrounding chambers attached to 
the *' House ” were of great thick- 
ness Further, a great porch, wider 
than the rest of the buildmg, was 



TRIUMPH OF PHOENICIAN CRAFT THE MOLTEN SEA 
Ibe other great work of Hinm was the Drorpn or Mnltin Sr-i ‘ md he muir 
It of ten cubits from bnm to brim an I the hrif,ht thin if « is hvt 

cUDits It stood upon twplsc o<en thin fi<in,{ taih (.iidiiial ,ioint 

Its purpose wss to hold witrr for Icmpjp usi fir no spiing flcmcd there 
Altor a recooBtruuion by UiiifcLabt 
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entrance on the west, where there was, however. of them, between the gateways, ran a continuous 
another cloistered porch. One of the two gates cloister on fine pillars. 

in the east wall gave access to the Women's Court, In the centre of the inner court lay the inmost 
which was so called from the fact that women court, to which there was an ascent of twelve stq>s 

were admitted into it and could not go be3mnd it. and which was confined to the use of the priests 

It formed the eastern portion amounting to one- and Israelites presenting offerings. The Temple 

third of the inner court, was divided off from the itself was within this court. Beyond the high 

rest and was on a lower level. The inner of the two altar of the " Rock ” was the great doorless gateway 

gateways on the east, which directly faced the gate of the " House,” nearly 120 feet wide, through 

of the Temple itself, was a magnificent structure of which could be seen the Holy Place of the Temple 

Corinthian brass about 83 feet in height. It towered and the great curtain woven in symbolical colours 

nearly 17 feet above the other towers and was that spread before the Holy of Holies, 

broader by the same amount ; it also exceeded them The mighty work begun by Herod in 20-19 ®'C- 
in beauty and costliness, even though they were was not completed until over 80 years later, 

overlaid with gold and silver. The lesser gateways between a.d. 62 and 64. In the year a.d. 66 the 

seem to have been built over a square courtyard great revolt against Rome broke out in Jerusalem, 

measuring 50 feet each way, from which access was and in August of the year A.D. 70 the Temple was 

obtained to rooms in the tower above. Round the burnt to the ground and utterly destroyed, on the 

walls of the inner court were numerous chambers very day — so says Jewish tradition — that the 

built for storage and other purposes, and in front Temple of Solomon was overthrown. 



THE OLDEST RELIC ON THE TEMPLE HEIGHT IS NOT A WORK OF MAN 

To-day, after centuries of service as the base of the Altar of Burnt Oflerings, the stranro outcrop of rock on Mount Moriah is bare 
again — one of the few unquestionable links with the early days of the first Temple. Indeed tradition would make its history 
very much older, for it was here, so it is said, that Abraham offered up his son Isaac. Beneath it is a cave also tradition 
haunted but probably used as a sink to receive the frequent ceremonial scourines of the altar above. 

Pteto by Undqrwood Prua Bervln 






FAST DECAYING WALLS AND TOWERS OF A MOSQUE IN KONIA 

The historv of Paul s aty of Icomum has indeed been eventful When in 1097 Nicaea fell to the Cinsadeis, the city was chosen, 
pcob ibly on account of its central position in the wonderful Romaa road system in Asia Minor, by the Seljuk sultans of the province 
of Roum Although it has remains in the Greek type dating to a remoter age its Seljuk bmldings are most mteresting, reflecting as 
they do a much more Oriental mfluence , such is the mosque shown here (Laranda Jami Sahib Atta] still graceful in its decay 

nuts (ran air W K BaiiiMa 
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The Romance of Konia 

By Sir William Ramsay, D.C.L., Litt.D 

Late Profnsor of Humanity, Aberdeen Univcnity : author of “ The Cities of St. Paul,” ete. 


ONIA, the old Iconium of S. Paul's 
missionaiy travels, was one of the great 
capitals of the world under the early 
Turks, who in the fourteenth century had a 
proverb : " See all the world, but see Konia.” 
The Turkish state of which it was the govern- 
ing seat was known as " Rum " or " Roum,” 
pronounced as Rome was by the Elizabetlians, 
and by Shakespeare when he punned : 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough. 

When there is in it but one only man. 

— Julius Caesar, Act. i.. Sc. a. 

By virtue of its name Roum was a continuation 
of the Roman Empire which had successive 
capitals — ^first at Rome itself, then at New Rome 
or Constantinople (where Phrygians, Isaurians, 
Cappadocians, Armem'ans sat on the throne of 
Augustus and Constantine), and finally at Konia. 
All these Asiatic dynasties based their power 
on maintaining the law and organization and in 
particular the name of Rome, but they were 
steadily Orientalising the Empire. 

In the B3rzantine penod the people called 
themselves Romans, not Hellenes, still less Greeks ; 
but they ^oke Greek. The first Turkish Empire 
was Roum, not " Turk ” ; but they spoke Turkish, 
and their outlook was to the East, especially 
towards Persia, and not to Europe and the West. 
Roum had no western seaboard and no harbours, 
but was confined to the inner plateau of Asia 
Minor, for European merchants and adventurers, 
mercenaries and pirates, held the sea coasts and 
islands ; the Grand Catalans carried their plunder- 
ing raids far up to the east, the early Crusaders 
marched towards the Holy Land across Con- 
stantinople and Anatolia, the third Crusade 
captured Konia in 1175, the fourth captured and 
plundered Constantinople in 1204, and Genoese 
and Venetians built castles and fortresses all 
down the western and southern seaboards so that 
in the Turkish peasant speech of the present day 
Djinneviz (Genoese) is the name for old walls or 
old strongholds. Indeed, the destruction of the 
ancient civilization in Asia Minor was due quite as 
much to those rude soldiers and traders of Europe 
as to the Turks , the latter were more peaceful 
than the former. When I find that mounds in 
which the ancient chiefs and kings of the land 


were buried, 50 or zoo or even 150 miles from the 
coast, have been opened and spoiled of their 
treasures, 1 attribute this to European lobbcrs; 
for in the purely Turkish inner lands theic arc no 
signs of such pilfering. 

Konia stands as representative of the first 
Turkish Empire in Anatolia or Asia Minor, lasting 
from 1071 until the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks 
made themselves supreme towards 1400. There 
are, or were, many other beautiful cities of the 
Turks, adorned with mosques, collcgcb, palaces 
and tombs, far too numerous to mention ; but 
Konia was the greatest. The civil laws and 
customs of Roum were largely Roman and the 
trade continued on pre-Turkish lines ; even after 
Konia ceased to be the Turkish capital the 
Ottoman Turks at Broussa, and afterwards at 
Constantinople, could not wholly escape the grip 
of the Roman tradition ; but their art was learned 
from the East where Roman and Byzantine 
decorated architecture had been imitated and 
treated with the Oriental spirit under Moslem 
rule from 700 a.d. onwards. 

So much for the historical setting ; befoi e 
passing to description it must be mentioned that 
the old Empire of Roum is also frequently called 
Konia, the name of the capital being applied to 
the whole country ; and in the following account 
the term " Konia " sometimes refers to the state 
as a whole, and sometimes to the actual city. 
Throughout the Empire the monuments are 
remarkably uniform in type and character, and 
there might equally well be introduced among the 
illustrations some which are taken from other 
cities of Roum besides Konia. 

Konia, then, is one of the cities that claimed to 
be the oldest in the world. Its situation, strikingly 
like that of Damascus, made it a centre of hfi- 
from the beginning of organized society. Both 
cities lie near the mountaiiib on the wcstcin edge 
of a vast dry level plain which stretches away to 
inner Asia; both are abundantly watered by 
streams from those western mountains (though 
the Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, are 
far more famous and carry larger bodies of water) , 
both are literally embowered in gardens beside 
the desert ; but the plains east of Konia are fai 
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more fertile than the Synan desert east of Damascus 
and its villages are more important At each 
(Sty early soaety gathered mevitably to enjoy 
the bounteous provision of nature, and each must 
endure throughout the history of mankind 
Legend places the foundation of Koma before the 
Flood — ^indeed the tale of the Flood and the 
mourning people is the oldest m its history 
Hardly a trace remains m situ of pre Turkish 
Koma , but much is concealed below the ground 
In 1800, when Colonel Leake, the famous 
geographer, rode mto Koma on his hiimed mission 
from Constantinople to Egypt, he saw the walls 
two or three miles in circumference, strong and 
lofty, flanked with square towers which, at the 
gates, were built close together They were the 
work of the early Turkish sultans of Roum who 
seem to ha\e taken pams to exhibit the Greek 
inscriptions and the remains of architecture and 
sculpture belonging to the ancient Icomum 
A great number of Greek altars, inscribed stones, 
columns, etc , were inserted mto the fabnc, which 
was still m tolerable preservation throughout the 
whole extent One of those monuments was a 
rehef represcntmg a wamor, evidently of pre-Greek 
t3q}e It was not seen by Leake, but Texier, who 
visited the town m about 1830, made a drawing of 
it This IS the sole known rehc of the most 
ancient Ironium No scrap earher than the Greek 
Icomum IS known to me, and nearly eveiything 
belongs to the Roman penod When I rode mto 
Koma in 1882, the walls which Leake had seen m 
x8oo had almost entirely disappeared, but I did 
find m the last remaining piece of the wall, one 
mscnption that was Christian of the early 
Byzantine time, probably as old as the fourth 
century A n The aty had long been m a state of 
decay and the Turks, having no need of defences 
owing to their long immimity from war, used their 
own walls as a quarry for buildmg-stones The 
construction of the wraUs was therefore clearly 
seen , they consisted of a thick core of sun dned 
mud bncks with an outer coating of stones 
(almost all ancient and taken from buildings of 
the pre-Turkish penod) Mud bncks form a 
useful and very cheap building material, but they 
must be sheltered from rams under which they 
qmckly dissolve into their pnimtive constituents 
But those stones from the wall are not all lost , 
they can be seen m houses, chiefly m the sub- 
structures, where mud bncks cannot be used, and 
m gardens ^Vheneve^ any digging is done m the 
city to-day for the foundations of a new house 
the old pre-Turki^ stones are disclosed, and any 
resident who watches the process can discover 
them In every garden that I have visited m 
the town many such stones are to be seen. 
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Most of the cities of the plateau suffer trom 
lack of stone which is vecy rare on the great plains, 
while even the mountains often furnish little or no 
good building matenal Hence the mud bricks 
must have been used from the earliest time In 
the Greek and Roman penod a more educated 
taste accustomed to the use of stone on the coasts 
and islands and in Greece, demanded and imported 
marble and other stone for all public buildings, 
knowing it to be more lasting and more 
effective , but even then ordinary private houses 
were doubtless constructed mainly of mud bricks 
with wooden beams interwrought If carefully 
protected, such houses will stand for a thousand 
years , but the modem 
courtyards and garden walls 
are hardly shielded from 
the rain, except that on the 
top of the VI alls is placed a 
course of poor and cheap 
stones, or a covering of 
straw or reeds 

Konia was rebuilt almost 
entirely by the first Turkish 
sultans mostly during the 
twelfth century The 
matenal was m great pait 
taken from pre-Turkish 
buildings but unlortunatel) 
those architects who were 
sufficiently skilled reworked 
the stones to suit the neit 
fashion and the changed 
rchgion The rude peasant 
who uses the old stones as 
he finds them is a true fnend 
ot the historian, but tech 
meal training destroys the 
old to make the new 
Ala cd Dm Glory of the 
Faith, the Aladdin of the 
Arabian Nights was the 
most famous of these early 
sultans of Roum Aladdin 
in the story, by means of his 
wonderful lamp, built in a 
night the splendid palace of 
the sultan he also built a 
palace for himself They 
both m reality refer to the 
same palace — that which 
once adorned the hill that 
stands on the north east 
side of the city of Konia 
More than one of 
the Arabian Nights stones 


are connected with Asia Minoi , one of the earliest 
and best has its scene on the road across the 
mountams from Tarsus (once a capital of the 
Moslem Arabs) to Tyana, the city of the strange 
sacred lake — a lake of cold water which is always 
boiling as Strabo desenbes it in his Geography, 
wntten m Greek when Chnst was ibout twenty 
years of age A story which is widelj used ind 
localised at vanous points in Asia Minoi, about 
a aty that was overwhelmed under a lake was 
tianiferred to Tj'ana , and two othei qu mil 
scenes on the road, the castle of Black M iible 
and the lake with the marvellous hsh, are mixed 
with T^’ana and its lake It was one of those 





, -i. 







CHURCH OF ONE OF THE EARLV FATHERS AT ICONIUM 

An outstanding feature ot ancient Iconiiun that Ins I isted till the present cl i\ is tins building 
onginally an early Christian church under S Ainphilo lu nli> u is Bisbrp of Iconium fi in 
A D 371 till about 400 After the biljuks cinqiitrul tl c I ind it Itr uiic 1 iii sque, md nun, 
its rehgious signihcsnce lus*, it senes merely as a Uoik tuuir 
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INTRICATE TRACERY OF ANCIENT TURKISH ARTISTS 
Konia has many remains of the ancient Turkish epoch, though these, as we have seen, are fast 
vanishing. How well tlie craftsmen of that ancient day worked, how skilfully the sculptors 
".-irved m stone, 1^ very evident from the involved and beautiful decoration of the entrance to 
the ruined Syrtchaly mosque shown here. 


strange fish that caused the death of the Khalif 
Almamoiin, as he was returning byTyana toTiirsus 
from a raid in the Christian land. The castle of 
Black Marble is still a wonderful sight, high on a 
peak of Tauru.< overhanging the road. 

Konia remained an interesting and beautiful 
city down to the early nineteenth century. After 
the sultans of Roum had been swept away and 
the Ottoman sultans of Constantinople reigned 
over the land, the old institution of the “ MevlcNi " 
— ^i.e., dancing — dervishes protected and in some 
degree ruled it. The hereditary head of the 
Mevlevi — styled Tchelebi Effendi — gave validity 
to each new sultan by girding on him the sword, 
the warlike emblem of that power on which the 
Sultanate rested. These MevlcN-i dervishes were 
r^;arded with deep respect and, in general, the 


sultans left them and the 
rest of the great territorial 
aristocracy to do as they 
pleased, so long as tribute 
was paid and a quota of 
soldiers furnished in case of 
war. They were great local 
families who lived among 
their people, protected them 
and dispensed mild justice 
among them. They 
practised almost boundless 
hospitedity and rarely, 
except under compulsion, 
visited Constantinople, for 
a summons to the capital 
was feared as dangerous 
and often resulted in exe- 
cution. The Tchelebis 
were very liberal in religion 
and absolutely free from 
bigotry ; in fact, dervishes 
were generally regarded, 
in the centuries before 
1S30, as hardly orthodox 
Moslems. They drank 
wine and still drink it — 
in fact, often too freely. 
They learned Persian as a 
more educated tongue ; 
they encouraged poetry and 
literature; but having little 
stimulus to progress they 
have now lost all eagerness 
and initiative. Their 
colour is not the Moslem 
green, but blue, which is 
regarded by Moslems as 
unlucky, and apt to put 
" the evil eye " on beholders. Theycouldnot become 
sultans, though occasionally some local powerful 
family rebelled, but there wa.s no other post superior 
to that which they occupied among their own 
people and friends. The only rdigious duty of 
the Tchelebis consisted in presiding at the dance 
every Friday at noon. 

The mosques of Konia, and especially the great 
" Tekke " of the dervishes where the dances 
take place, were the chief ornaments of Konia 
after the palace of the early sultans. The palace, 
however, fell into decay. It was still used as a 
government house in 1800, but new offices in 
the centre of the city were built after 1830 and 
the destruction of the old palace was accelerated ; 
it was a quarry for the population and the go\'eming 
officials, and in 1882 only a small part of it 




RUINS OF THE PALACE OF THE SEUUK SULTANS OF KONIA 

LongagowhenKoniairasagreataiulbusycity of Asia Uinor, Its pi inupal buildings were the mosques ind lekka* of the dervishes 
but dominating the city in size and beauty loso the finest building of all the i slou, of tho esrly siiltsns Non sll that remains of 
it IS this gaunt but picturesque ruin of one of its towers Ihe ouddmg was ua^ for goveimuLUt oIIilcs until iBoo but m 1830 new 
buildings were raised for this purpose and the doom of the old palscewis sealed , soon, probably all traces of it will have disappeared, 
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remained In i8S6 when I revisited Ivonia there 
was onl} one wall of a tower lett standing and 
this still Stands merely because there is practicall} 
nothing visible in it worth removnn? 

In the now destroyed part of ihe palate which 
I saw in iSS2 there was shown a little courtvard 
where a spnng of water now dned uo and entireh 
covered over V)V' soil wis said tirnierlv to have 
evisted it was stated to have been tilled Plato s 
“spnng The old Orctk philosopher PUto passed 
in tridition into Vrabit and earlv Turkish literature 
under the name ot Ifli^un as a suprtm 1\ powerful 
misician lU't i \ ^il in Miidle \gts in 


\\estem Europe, was known to the people only 
as the most powerful of magicians In modem 
nomenclature Plato s Spring still remains as 
the name of a remarkable spring nsing from the 
ground near a great lake eighty miles west ot 
Koma over which was built in remote times a 
httle temple or chapel on whose one remaining 
outer wall of enormous stones theie are sculptured 
representations of the supreme god and goddess 
and attendant divamties This little temple was 
built at least a thousand >ears before Plato, but 
the spnng near its walls was believed to have 
been produced b\ his magical power 

In Nikda, or Nigdeh, 
another city of Roum 
beside the ancient T3raiia 
loo miles east of Koma, 
there was a very beautiful 
tomb of a sultana which 
used to be famous as the 
most beautiful building in 
•ill Turkey The pasha who 
resided at Nikda when 
informed that we had been 
visiting this tomb re 
marked " It was formerly 
called the most beautiful 
building in Turkey, but wl 
have now learnt bettci 
taste " At Koma itself 
there are no beautiful 
tombs , the Moslem dead 
are buned with the 
mimmumof ceremony and 
the maximum of despatch 
Only the old Tchelebis 
remain in their great coffins 
shrouded with preaous 
cloths with images of their 
turbaned heads at the end, 
giving the whole something 
of that anthropoid ajipeaT- 
ante which ivas customary 
m ancient Egypt, as 
^own in the plate facing 
page 540 The employ- 
ment of anthropoid 
sepulchral representations 
in stone or other material 
remained customary 
through the Bjizantme 
period m Asia Mmor right 
down to the present day. 

Those old Tchdebis he 
m state m part of the 
Dervidi Tekke, a very 



A RELIC OF PRE-TURKISH KONIA 

Nev to be n a 1 j i u Istasbul th a neat baroophagDa, is ieet bna, is one of the 
r.je lel s ot t e ^a on and art o Kun i before the cit> aiM provinoe cane uiute the 
I a) of the Seljas Toe beautiful warLmaobtiip whica faihioned its B{nues is more sngfestiee 

A and the West than m the Oneat whence it comes 
Phot* Ham Mr W II lUmmT 


HUNTSMEN AND HORSES IN MARBLE AT KONIA 
Above Is another photograph of the stone sarcopha^ illustrated in the opposite page ; here one of the sides is shown. The work 
Is typical of a school in Ivonia which represents the last effort to revive the moribund Greek art immediately before its ultimate 
degi^ation and the triumph of Byiantine art under the early sultans. The scries of larger figures represents a woodland hunting 
scene and below is a frieze abo in high relief, of doubtful interpretation ; every figure is imitated from a Greek original. 

Photo from Sir W. X. Xornwy 


beautiful building where in a great hall the 
dances take place on Friday and the five daily 
prayers are held. The Tekke therefore is both 
a great monument of the 
dead and the hallowed 
meeting-place of the 
dervishes for religious 
services. Attached to it 
are buildings where the 
dervishes live. The 
Tchelebis are the heredit- 
ary owners of large estates 
in several parts of the 
country. I have visited 
two such estates which 
are both called " Black 
Lion *' (Kara-Arslan), and 
the very name carries us 
back to the most ancient 
known period of Anatolian 
society when the lion was 
the sacred embodiment of 
power and often rqnesented 
on the tombs as the divine 
guardian of their sanctity. 

The whole complex of 
buildings which constitute 
^ the TeUe forms the most 
. temarkable and beautiful 


mumorial of early Turkish history in Konia. In 
the city itself there are no very old or beautiful 
colleges, but a number of fine ancient mosques 



EARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOLIC ART 

Near Konia lies this overtumod grave-stone of a bishop of the Christian church there in the 
third century. The fish is a primitive symbol of the divine Saviour and the opened tablets in 
the rounded pedhnoat in the centre typify the account book from which the final reckoning will 
be established on the last great Day of Judgement. 

Photo from Sir W 11. Bamiaf 
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MAHOMEDAN STUCCO THAT STANDS NOT THE TEST OF TIME 

IB Kooia there is icund id the mosque knowo as Bey Hehim Jami this ezqiii^tely dcsisnod 
“ inilwah " or sacTed niche let into the wall facing Mcrca. The passage oi time has dealt a 
heavy blow here, bu: one can still appnviate the skill that worked the gracefully twining plants 
and the starry decoration bdew In the iorreround is a beautiful prayer mat. 

Photo from G:r W. K. Buihj' 


merit the tisitor's attention, each wnth its slender, 
graceful minaret from which the muezzin, at 
stated intervals, calls the faithful to prayers. 
It is especially on their onto' doorways that the 
ornamentation in arabesque work is lavished. 

The endowment for the support of those mosques 
and other religious or charitable foundations, 
e.g. the fountains, took the form laid down by 
the old Roman Law of burdens upon landed 


[^perty. Such property 
could he bought and sold 
in proper legal form, but 
the burden passed from 
seUer to the purchaser. 
Unfortunately for the 
maintenance of such 
foundations, the value of 
the piastre fell seriously 
in more recent times and 
the endowment ceased to 
be adequate for their 
proper maintenance. The 
result was that almost all 
those old foundations fell 
into decay, and in about 
t88o-i882, when we first 
were travelling through 
Turk^, most of the 
mosques were in serious 
disrepair and sometimes 
even closed and deserted. 
It is to the credit of the 
late Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
that name of ill omen in 
history, that he set about 
the creation of a Depart- 
ment of State specially 
charged with the main- 
tenance of all such founda- 
tions, and in consequence 
a good deal has been 
done, albeit with in- 
adequate knowledge, to 
preserve such old monu- 
ments from further decay. 
The State thus stepped 
in to counteract the effeci 
of the depreciation in the 
value of iSirkish currency, 
whereas in the Western 
Europe of to-day this 
depreciation is sometimes 
even deliberately practised 
by states in order to 
e.scape their obligations to 
their own people and to 
foreign powers. The Mevlevi dervi^ foundations 
were saved from the general depreciation by the 
fact that the dervish chiefs themselves were the 
hereditary owners of the estates and responsible 
for.the maintenance of the institutions. 

A proverb is still current in Konia : " He that 
visits Konia once will come seven times." I can 
bear witness to the truth of this adage, for the 
charm and wonder of the city are imperishable. 
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Golden Mycenae 

By J. L. Myrest m.a., f.s.a. 

Wykeham Profeaiar of Anoient Hlttory, Oxford 


OLDEN MYCENAE," "of the wide 
ways," capital, palace, and fortress of 
Ag^emnon in the days of the Trojan 
war, lies, just as Homer described it long ago, 
" in a nook of Argos,” the broad and once fertile 
plain which opens out into the gulf of the same 
name on the cast coast of peninsular Greece. 

The sea frontage of the plain is about four miles 
from the steep fortress and harbour of Nauplia, 
its earliest as well as its modem port, to the 
marsh of Lema, south of Argos toum. where 
Herakles' (Hercules) slew the many-headed Hydra, 
and the railway now begins to climb uneasily up 
into Arcadian highlands ; and level ground extends 
inland about eight miles to the rough gorge by 
which road and railway make their way northwards 
past Nemea to Corinth. 

A little to the east of this upper end of the plain, 
overdiadowed by two hnely-shaped peaks, but 
separated from them by a pair of diverging 
torrent beds, nestles a lower spur, inconspicuous 
now, but once the most notable site of the whole 
district. In shape, this hill resembles a human 
right foot cut oil at the ankle, and planted \\dth 
its heel against the mountain flanks and its toes 
pointing out into the plain. Under the instep is 
the larger ravine, which has gnawed away the 
steep slope and made it precipitous with lan^Iips. 
The main road from the sea and the plain winds 
up over the great toe to the outside of the ankle, 
turns, and enters the citadel 
whose rugged fortifications crown 
the whole like a giant’s anklet and 
enclose all that is left of the 
prehistoric palace, and of a Greek 
temple which was built centuries 
later over its remains. 

Scattered over the lower slopes 
lay the living-quarters of the town ; 
between them the "wide wa3re," 
witli their terraced fields, which 
caught the poet’s eye ; and among 
those fields, sunk in solid rock so 
that only their carved and painted 
portals betrayed their where- 
abouts, the splendid family vaults 
whose ancestral wealth, pillaged 


perhaps even before Homer’s own day, made 
Mycenae the " golden city ’’ of his song. 

So placed, and commanding alike the wealth of 
the plain, its corn lands and memorable horse- 
ranches, and the routes which converge on its 
upper end from inland valley-states, from the ports 
and fertile shores of the Corinthian Gulf, and from 
the farther north by the trunk road of the all- 
important isthmus, Mycenae could hardly have 
avoided the fame and prosperity which befell it 
so soon as the Greek mainland began to share the 
dawning civilization of Crete and the Aegean 
Idands, in the early Bronze Age of the third 
thousand years B.c. Yet it was only after long 
occupation or the lower plain, with its venerable 
fortress at TiiATts, and settlements even more 
ancient around the majestic Larisa hill at Argos, 
that the militaiy and commercial advantages 
of Mycenae wt-Te appreciated, as a warden of 
the marches separating .\rgive lowlands from 
Corinthiart, as a raJlivinc-poini in case of attack 
either from the hill-follk or from oversea, and as a 
strongliold from which to levy tribute on neigh- 
bouring settlements, .ar.d blackmail on convoys 
of merchandise travelling tlirough the pu.sscs. 

Tliree main stage.* iii.ty Iv distinguished in the 
long career of Mycenae. In the first, the citadel 
was still small, though heavily forritied. and the 
royal tombs of its owner's were " sli.ifi graves " 
sunk in the rock along the upper part vvf its main 
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approach. How these 
were rediscovered by the 
persistence and enthu- 
siasm of Heinrich 
Schliemann, nearly sixty 
years ago, is one of the 
romances of modem 
archaeology, and opens 
a new chapter in the 
story of prehistoric times. 
Their amazing contents, 
gold vessels, gold 'rings 
and necklaces, embossed 
and intricately decorated 
gold fittings and plat- 
ings for furniture and 
clothing of which the 
perishable parts are dust 
or splinters, revealed not 
only an elaborate crafts- 
man^p and a wealth ol 
complicated design, but 
a whole style of art, with 
traditions and ideals of 
its own, not merely pre- 
Hellenio — for this period 
of " M3rcenean ” civi- 
lization rans from about 
1800 B.C. to 1500 B.c. — 
but utterly un-Hellenic, 
and unrelated (at the 
time of its discovery} to 
any comparable finds. 

Only by slow degrees, 
until the patience and 
ingenuity of Sir Arthur 
Evans more than re- 
peated in Crete the 
achievements of the dis- 
coverer of Mycenae, did 
the true bearing of the 
" shaft graves " and their 
contents become clear, 
as the masterpieces of a 
colonial offshoot of the 
Minoan culture, planted 
on a mainland ^ore of 
its Aegean home, which, 
small as the Argive 
plain and its surround- 
ings seem to us, must 
have loomed large as 
New England or Vir- 
ginia before those first 
daring explorers of it. 

Then, through some 
crisis in the history ot 
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Mycenae, of which we stfll know little, the " ^aft- 
grave ” princes passed away ; their palace gave place 
to the dwdling of a new dynasty ; their burial 
ground, almost forgotten, was endosed within a 
larger and more effective fortress-wall, with its 
imposing " Lion Gate " and flanking tower 
masking a new and more defensible approach. 


masonry, nearly fifty feet in diameter and in height, 
with a door lintel weighing over forty tons. 

Of the palace belonging to the occupants of 
these " bediive tombs.” considerable ruins crown 
the dtadel, approached by a broad staircase and 
entrance court, on to which open the portico and 
vestibule of the main hall, \vith painted stucco 



SECTION OF THE “TREASURY OF ATREUS," TOMB OF A NAMELESS KING 
Outside the walls of the Acropolis have been found several strange undernound chambers, of which the largest is given above in 

g lan and section. A beehive-shaped vault, buiit of dressed stone, is embedded beneath the flank of a biii, and an entrance iefl 
I the shape of a cutting like the mouth of a sap. The Greek traveller Pausanlas first used the term “ Treasury of Atreiis " 
in this connexion, but modem archaology proves it and its feliows to be tombs katg since despoited. 

altar Tblanah a nsrplald 


Only rather later did pious, or superstitious, 
hands erect a stone ring-fence round all that could 
be identified of the old cemetery, and lay to rest 
within it all that could be collected of the old royal 
gravestones ; where Schliemann was to find them, 
and the graves themselves below. For these 
later lords of Mycenae had other habits and 
observances. Theirs are the great " beehive 
tombs ” scattered among the gardens of the 
Lower Town, more splendid architecturally than 
any " shaft grave,” and probably as richly 
furnished ; but, alas ! more conspicuous, and all 
looted (it seems from their present state) before 
Greek history began. Even their sculptured 
facades have been Mattered by their despoilers, 
and only the faultless workmanship of the largest 
of them — the "Treasury of Atreus,” as Greek 
antiquaries named it, after the father of Homer’s 
" Lord of Men,” Agamerrmon — has resisted time 
and turmoil until to-day ; a cupola of great 


floor and walls in a style reminiscent of the palace 
decorations of Crete, and (still more closely) of 
the neighbouring palace at Tir^ns, near the sea-front 
of the plain, even more magnificent in plan, and 
fortunately much better preserved. 

Life in these Mycenean palaces in the fifteenth 
and fourteenth centuries B.c. was an odd mixture 
of primitive amplicity and almost modem luxury. 
Buildings, furniture, clothing, and ornaments 
were lavishly decorated in flowing forms which 
had once copied natural objects but had nin riot 
in an " art nouveau " of spirals and flourishes, 
experiments in form for form's sake, more 
ingeniously planned than accurately executed, so 
exuberant was the artist's fancy, so rapid his 
facility in handiwork. It was an age of ea.sy 
achievement and rather gaudy display ; of 
athletic sport, dangerous and even cruel games, 
prize-fighting, bull-baiting, and a good share of 
real war, with single combat between champions 
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armed with a broad, keen-edged 
rapier, a two-handed lance, and a 
vast, flexible body-shield of bull's 
hide, rimmed and emblazoned 
with gold or gilded bronze, and 
slung in front of the warrior from 
a shoulder-strap. 

They loved their horses and 
dogs, their lumbering loose- 
built oxen, their fishing and 
fowling, their deer-stalking, perhaps 
most of all their occasional en- 
counter with the lions which 
came down among the herds in 
Greece then, as they do nowadays 
in Rhodesia. Their women were 
worthy of these sportsmen ; large- 
eyed, loose-haired, hoydenish 
creatures in fiounced and embroi- 
dered skirts and excessively low- 
necked jackets, who danced and 
played and hunted, it seems, like 



WHEN IT GAVE EGRESS TO ARMED HOSTS, AND TO-DAY : THE LION GATE FROM WITHOUT 
About the beginaing of the " second epoch ” at Mycenae— the period that has left the beehive tombs — the walls of the cita^ 
were strengthened, and tm the west side extended so as to Indude the cemetery of the earlier kings (see page 86s) ; and the magni- 
ficent gateway which was built in this section was adorned above the lintel with a slab representing two herald lions fianlona 
a “ baetyl " or sacred pillar. The purpose of this triangular space, empty save for the dab, was probably to protect tbs llntd 
fram direct pressure as in the beehive tombs. The sacred pillar Is characteristic of early Mycenean warship. 

Tfeste Sr Ihs XaMne Os. 
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the men, and jdned them in feast 
and worship waved adieu to the 
fighting force as it marched out 
and wept over an ownerless shield 
after the war was over 

•Vll this and more we see 
\ividly depicted on palace fresco 
tombstone and painted lase and 
on those engrased sealstoncs and 
signet rings which everyone siim*- 
to ha\e worn and used to seal up 
proi isions and other valuables 
temporarily as we would nowa 
dayrs turn a keyr in a lock 

Standing as it did as an out 
post of Minoan cii ilization towards 
the rugged and still barbaious 
mtenor of iramland Greece 
Mycenae scLnis to have retained 
much of the eaiLer vigour and 
‘ push of its founders How fai 
it benefited also fiom the fresh 
blood of the mainlanaers, or 
from the descendants of the kimyan 




POSTERN GATE, AND BURIAL CIRCLE WITHIN THE LION GATE AT MYCENAE 
Above So called “ ^tem ' gate m the north wall of the citadel Though btrongly protreted by a re entr int in tlu wall, it n i'* 
obvioudy not of buu unportmice as the Lion Gate (sea page sba). Below The circle containing <he shaft i,ti\Cb ulicii.ii 
ScUemann made such a nw find the slabs surrounding it were premabK the oiiginsl ' stelae ' (gi avestones) learran^ul as a fi nee 
when, owing to enlargements of the city it bee une necessary stnetly to define the sacied area uheie the old lings had beui buiiul 

1 hotM br TJBderirnod Pnu Sanlei 
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"TREASURY OF ATREU5 " ; FINISHED INTERIOR 


still viable. Thed:crope::j the sec'.r.d ch^cer shij'A-3 ia the plan in page 863. 
Alur a nasusraecSM far Ch. Ckiplti 


invaders from Central Greece, it is more difficult 
to decide. Wliat is certain is that, in common 
with other mainland settlements, Mycenae found 
the predominance of the Cretan palace-regime 
irksome and at last intolerable; and it was 
apparently the mainland states which were 


responsible for the destruction of 
the Palace of Cnossus, somewhere 
about 1400 B.C., and for the replace- 
ment of Cretan by Mycenean style 
and mode of life in the archipelago 
generally. Probably we may re- 
cognize in the Athenian legend of 
the liberation of that part of the 
mainland by the local hero, Theseus, 
from a cruel Cnossian overlordship, 
folk-memory of this momentous 
crisis ; and a Cretan legend of the 
overstraining of the resources of 
the "sea-power of Minos" in a 
Sicilian expedition like that which 
ruined Athens in the fifth century 
B.C., perhaps gives a glimpse of 
the same catastrophe from another, 
though legendary, point of view. 

Over the shattered sea-power of 
Crete, Mycenean adventure spread 
rapidly, colonising in its turn within 
the Aegean, in the central islands, 
and in Rhodes and the coastal 
fringe as far north as Patmos ; 
while along the frontage of the 
old Minyan region north of the 
isthmus, coast settlements have 
been traced in Thessaly, and even 
in Macedonia, near Salonica. In 
the wide seas beyond the long 
breakwater of Crete, as far as 
Cyprus eastward, and westward to 
Corfu, South Italy, and Eastern 
Sicily, it was the same ; and there 
was active intercourse with Egypt 
during the reign of Amenhotep III. 
and onwards, and with the 
prosperous and cultured states of 
the Syrian and Cilician coasts. 

How far this wider extent of 
Mycenean civilization centred poli- 
tically, or even economically, on 
M3xenae it is difficult to judge, so 
severely have the surface layers at 
Mycenae itself suffered, both from 
subsequent occupants of the site 
and from its eventual desertion. 
But the tombs of this period of 
expansion (which have naturally 
preserved much that is obUterated 
above ground) show us a rich, populous, and 
widely connected dty, practising the same arts 
and industries as of old, only with less solidity 
of construction, less accurate workmanship, less 
refinement and sobriety of taste. The shod- 
diness of many classes of objects, in fact, suggests 




VIEW OF MYCENAE AS IT IS TODAY, AND DOOR OF THE LION TOMB” FROM WITHIN 

Above A barren knoll, in the embrace ot the twin ravines ot the Kokoietsa and the Chavos bichi, close to the upper end ot the 
plain running inland from the Gulf of Argos — such is M\cenae todav Once she exacted tribute far and wide to sweU the hoarded 
gold of her kinra Below Door of the “ Lion Tomb,” showing the stonework of the period, probably the late fifteenth century n c 
Note uie vastnebs of the lintel It is the organized labour insoKed that suggests that these ueie royal tombs 

Photoa by thf» Autotype Oo end by permiHioD ot tbc Britlih ^hoel of ai hieoloB> el Athene 
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One ot till, atvuids loin tht ahuft'i,! ues thoii.,li out in nd Hith loiivli liiii il lili o U is uni i<u. in t la ii his 

iLtjia‘4 Its bin lie Hub u iK. V hollim bat w'<i once 1 Ilid «it i a to e of sm Imd in i a' tiwiil tiu t iiu ol Hu s» ird was 
dnacii nvtts throjdli the two boi b visible in Le iciti ot the pi tin bLvurti i litmllal 



the laiiioub ' iplii ups lie not btiiell) Ml < ) tt v\i t disrov i d m i h I ve >iiih it V ipl lo i li si | < i 1 1 u 

they uieiit inclusion here, hoiiever, ns they aiei iiiiieiitl rep csentativ ol the wli ileriaftsriaiisliipol tin i in xi 1 iiowi a Myieiiiiii' 
— a civilization that niav indeed have had Its rintia it uut n is not e nilini 1 to M\ i u Ihiv v r iiiii rlbid in I'lSS 



HAZARDS Ob IHL CHASL ON CUPS IHAl BRIMWLD J,jOO \LARS AGO 

Two more snuids mav here be seen diflenng little from those seen in the pievious plate but in the eeiitii aie the two cups wl osc 

diseoverv at Vaphio did more than anv thing else te give the metal workers of Mvcenr in timis their deserved repute They ate ol 

gold about (4 inches across at the bnin ind about 34 inches hi„h iiid tliiir orii iiiiciitatioii is oeep repoiibsi work The left band 
euD shows a bu'l hunt iii which two mtn h ive eome to giief the right I iiid cup shows tin r iptured bulls 

Aeprailimfl by pen 1 nor / Veo rs Cl op n in a It iir o- i Art r rrm i r reece b 1 err I til{lir 
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large-scale production under stringent industrial 
conditions, where the workman was no longer his 
own master, and produced his wares in workshops 
perfunctorily and to stock designs 
Wholesale and hurried repairs of the fortress 
wall, and the discovery of a foreign sword among 
the ruins of the palace, give us glimpses of political 
events — of warfare and siege — which we carmot 
verify at present , but there is ominously rapid 
improvement and considerable variety of type 
in weapons and armour of all kinds 
Thanks to the comparative accuracy of 
archiEological dating among the products of 
Eg3q}tian art, and the fairly copious intercourse 
between the Mediterranean coasts and Egypt 
dunng this period of Mjrcenean expansion, the 
latter part of this period becomes almost historical, 
in the stricter sense of the word A sudden change 
in the foreign policy of Egypt, and the terms of a 
defensive alhance concluded m 1279 B c. between 
Rameses II and the " Hittite ’’ power in Asia 
Mmor, are the prelude to a new age of violence 
and confusion which loomed up from the north- 
west — where " the islands were troubled in the 


midst of the sea ” — and broke in disastious 
** sea-raids ’’ and " land-raids ” on both pai ties 
to the treaty, in the years about 1200 b c 
Greek folk-memory, which at this point 
becomes copious and vivid, lecords the establish- 
ment of new political regimes about 1270 B c , 
"Phijgian" and "Trojan" in Thrace and Noith- 
west Asia Alinoi, "Phrygian" mid "Achaean” 
in penmsular Gieece and the island-world , a 
great quarrel between these two groups of peoples 
two generations later, leading to a " Tiojaii 
ivai " which lasted from Z194 to 1184 bc, and 
ruined both sides , and a comfortless " age of 
wanderings," stones of whidi are embodied in 
the " Tale of Odysseus " 

In the Achaean Confederacy, “ Golden 
Mycenae” is once more the premier state, and 
its king, Agamemnon, its paramount chief Like 
his brother, Mcnclaus, who is king in Sparta, he 
has married the heuess of the pievious djmasty, 
Clytemncstra, and has tiouble enough with hci 
as well as with her nch inheritance 
Listen to Mendaus* invitation to the son of the 
lost Odvsseus " If you find him, I will soon sack 



FACADE AND PORTAL OF THE PALACE WHEN MYCENAE WAS A POWER 
The palace that crawnad the Uyeenean citadel bears, as far as can be judged from the existing founditions, strong lesemblinres 
to those at Ttoy and Cnossus, although not on the same scale of magnificence as the latter. Certain descriptions in Homtr seem 
applicable to this dass of budding, but otherwise it is quite indike the domestic arcbitecture of cl-issical Gicece Discoveries among 
Its ruiax ss well as analogies drawn from the simdar decorations of some of the tombs, have enabled this xeconstiuct on of its 

appearance during the second Mycenean epoch to be made. 

Altar a raDOutnctlan br Ob. flbiplaa 






THE DOORWAY AS CLEARED FROM THE RUBBISH OF CENTURIES 
unusual cionstruetion of the doorway of the “ beehive ” tombs is better shown m this photograph of the outside ol the 
“ Treasury of Atieus “ than in the plan in page 863. It will be observed that above the lintel of the door a triangular space 
is left, now empty, but shown closed with a purely ornamental slab in the reconstruction on the opposite page. Its purpose was, 
of course, to relieve the long lintel of the weight of the superimposed masonry, which might otncrwise liava craved it. 

Photo hr tho Aatatrso Os. 
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LION GUARDIANS OF VYCENAES CITY GATE 
N thing takes Us fa<-th r fror 1 e atm r e cHs i il Gietxe than thi's graven monolithic 
°Ub abote tic pi'tt ot ct 3C not °o muU b\ the qualit\ of its tvorlman 

lip as b^ t ^ at 1 I hind it It repn. cnis tvo lions tilth ihcir toiepans on in 

It rlikPbaee n, apilli'' and it i not ttr li rs b t the pilar nhich is the impoitint 
ter fer t h \rt I itiPi of tic m ii r-r oode a are ound the Mtrenems till 

lots ipr**! B-il ijunlcrthe -vt n I or ji t tils nr sicred stones Ihe lions 

aie le eh the he t J „ t^tidima f tie pillar 
t rJn .r 1 0 a cast in il B r) p 31a« iii 


a town or so, and make a plarc tor him and all his 
folk ’ That lb the lan^agi not of anricnt 
nobility, but of i Northman or Frankish adi enturer 
and the common folk count for aa littk in ttar 
(if tie maj bdiete the Homeric poems i elating 
to this epoch) as the\ etidentlt chd in peace 
To such adtenturcTb t\e can hardl} attribute the 
" all glonoub frontage " of Menelaus' palace m 
Sparta, nor the "divine vtorkmanship " of 
furniture or armour m these recitals , lather, the} 
are last g^mpses of ravaged splendour treasured 


by court minstrels m 
hcnting stock pas<^es of 
descriptive terse aii then 
masters inherited the 
-splendid piliLcs with all 
then other loot 
One last change of for 
tune tor which Greek 
ti iclition 15 now our 
only \ oucher (though 
CNcatation at Sparta and 
on Vrgit e sites begiiii 
to cfinhnn it in outhne) 
trail fir-> ill that was left 
of Mteenu tints eventual 
occupants the invading 
Doi 1 ms out of northern 
Gneu In Vrgohs their 
political h( idquarters are 
not at Alvcenae at all 
hut at Vr^os a laiger and 
mote (loimnant position 
on the f 11 side of the plain 
md lie ircr the coast 
Mvcenac though it re- 
niamod in occupation and 
had a Gieek temple on 
the very site of the old 
palace became a village 
a township at most Its 
political independence 
ended in a disastrous 
quarrel with ^rgos befoie 
the middle of the hfth 
ecnturv b c , and when 
Thucydides wrote his 
letrospcct of early Greece 
at the close of that 
cinturv he could illustrate 
the discrepancy between 
legend and actual remains 
by no mure conv incing 
example than this that 
Mycenae was small, or if 
any township of that age 
now seems ummpoitant would be insufficient 
evidence for doubting so large an enterprise as the 
poets hav e recounted and reason confirms ' 

Sic transit gloria inundi 
ith the toregoing account of Mycenae should 
be compircd the description of the Palace of 
1 nossus ui pages 7 ii to 726 ol this woik tor 
the civihzation of Mycenae was mainly a colomal 
offshoot of that of Cnossus, though the decorative 
ait, in particular, developed in some reacts 
along an independent line of its own. 





SOUTHERN STAIRCASE OF MYCENAE'S PALACE. AND A GRAVE AT ASINE 
Above Where the ground was steepest beneath the southern wall of the palace at Mycpuac, a noble flight of steps, 7 feet 
10 inches broad, ascended probably to the courtyard above , but its exact point of entry is diflicult to determine owing to 1 
landahde that has left only twenty steps Brlou An opened tomb it Asine south eist of Nauplia a icpioduction on j 
mnaiier Scale of the empty graves at Mycenae It is strewn with pottery and bones, and m the ba^ground is the entrance 

nofew br pnidIhIob af Un BittU Sokool «f Arwli»ol»«y ab Athaia 1 1 of tbo SooMtj for %bm PnHiiatloB of MUltolc &tvdlea 
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WHERE THE MOST INFAMOUS OF ROMES EMPERORS HELD HIS FEASTS 
Modem conceptions of the Emperor Nero are practically all condemnatory , they portray him (and aiao Tiberius) as a tyrant of the 
wor&t type and one » apt to forget his good deed^ Neyerthclesa one cannot denylus human torches and his murder of ms mother 
Above are two *ip«ed halls of the Golden Houae probably dining rooms where some of his wild orgies todk place , the upper one 
was used m winter and the lower one, m which tracer of decoration can ibll be seen m^e apsef m summer. 

Photos hr auosit 
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The Royal Palaces. IX. 

Nero’s Golden House at Rome 

By Thomas Ashby, D.Litt. 

Formerly Direator, Britiih Sohool at Rome 


T he Golden House of Nero was proverbial 
among Nlxd s contemporaries for its 
enormous size and foi the great extent of 
ground that it covered And yet the ongmal idea 
of Nero was simply to connect the imperial palaces 
on the Falatino with the extensive gaidens on 
the Esquilme which, beginning with the gardens 


glad to use the Christians as scapegoats and 
subjected them to the cruellest toiturcs Tacitus 
account is too well known to need lepctition 
here, and it is rather our task to see uhat use 
Nero made of the ctiancc that presented itself 
As we have seen, what struck the ancient Mriteis 
most was the enormous size of the Golden House, 


of Maecenas who left 
them to Augustus, had 
in one way or another 
become part of the 
Imperial domam. The 
connectmg link was to 
have been a mere passage 
— the " domus transit 
oria ” It was called ; we 
do not know how much 
progicss was made with 
the work, but it was 
the fire of July ih, 
A D. 64, that destroyed 
it, and thus gave Neio 
the opportunity of en 
larging his scheme 
One of the two palaces 
on the Palatine, that 
erected by Claudius on 
the southern summit, if 
not both lay in rums 
\\ hoeverw'as responsible 
for the fire, it certainly 
gave the Emperor the 
opportunity which he 
wanted, though it has 
recently been pomted 
out that if It was the 
work of mcendiancs, 
even if they were 
suborned by Nero him 
self m order to incnmin 
ate the Christians, a full 
moon night, as July r8 
has been calculated to 



of which Tacitus speaks 
as if it occupied more 
than half the city, while 
Suetonius quotes an 
epigram which runs : 
' Rome IS becoming one 
house , off with you to 
Veil, Quintcsl — it that 
house docs not soon 
seize upon Veil as well " 
Rhctoiical exaggeration 
apart, it did actually 
occupy an area spread 
ing over parts of the 
Palatine, the Vcha, the 
Ksqiiiline and the 
Caelian, and over the 
low ground between 
these hills It has been 
calculated, indeed, that 
it exit nilcd over nearly 
double the space which 
IS now taken up by the 
Vatican palace and 
garden and S Peter’s, 
including the Piaz/a 
An American archa.o- 
logist. Miss E B Van 
Deman, has pointed nut 
that the appioadi to it 
was formed by a senes 
of great colonnade^ 
which began in the 
neighbouihood of the 
Basilica Aemilia and the 
Temple of Vesta, and 


be, wras the worst mythological SCENE IN NERO’S GOLDEN HOUSE ran right up on each 

possible occasion to have TTarngh long oImci^ by damp and soot ^torchas, too decaratiwis ^de of the Sacra Via 

of Nero's Palace have to some extent been preserved in '*opies bv , 

chosen But in any ortista of later days This photograph is ot a print made in 1776 to the ridge of the 

case, Nero was only too show mg one oi_ ^ mg-icat ely^ auited cailmffl. Veha, which connects 
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SEA-SHELL DECORATIONS IN NEROS CONSERVATORY 
When Nero, profiting by the more than tortuitou cmfla^ation of a d w<is able to rave full rein to bis gaigantu-in schema for 
a splendid p il H.e in &e beirt of R i he built vi tbout su-uple over the rem-uns of previous great buildmgs so in ’ater dtvs 
did other emperors mthout rompun t n il 1 tcraie his Col len nou e Above is shown the ' Nympbaeum or conservatory an 
off shoot of the mam building disruveroJ wnei the new street the Via del Serpenti, was beum constiurte^ and partly obscuru by 
Its embankment rhe walls are adorned with sea shells and have niches that once held statues 

Photo Irom Dr ^hbr 


the Palatine and the Esquihne Only the 
massne concrete foundations of this building 
can now be traced but thc} are suffiaent to 
show that it \s as to Nero that the whole of this 
part of the couise of the Sacra Via which lies 
]ust outside the Roman Forum proper and the 
buildings on each side of it owe their onentation 
and arrangement 

rhe Sacred Way was thus made to lead up 
to the vestibule of the Golden House situated 
on the Velia and bet ond tins point it became a 
pnvate road along which m Nero s da} no traffic 
was permitted The centre of the vestibule is 
marked, more or less, by the facade ot the churdi 
of S Francesca Romana, formerly known as 
S Mana Nova, erected on the platform of the 
twin temple of Venus and Rome built bv Hadnan 
m AD 121 The massive platform ot Hadrians 
temple has so completely blotted out the remains 
of the vestibule of the Golden House that nothing 
can be said of its ongmal form An ancient 
wnter (Suetonius) tdls us that m the centre stood 
the colossal statue of Nero himself, 120 feet high. 


hrom the Veha a branch road ascended to the 
Palatine, but here we have but little tiace ot Nero s 
activity His fire had laid waste the lalace of 
Claudius on the south-eastern summit and he 
seems only to have begun its restoration , while 
that of Tibenus and Caligula on the north-west 
summit, though it may not have been burnt 
down until the fire of Titus m ad 80 was not 
apparently mcluded m Nero’s mam scheme at all 
He turned his attention mdeed m a different 
direction, and placed his main palace on the Mons 
Oppius one of the outlying spurs of the Esquilme 
Here he caused to be erected by his architects, 
who&e names, Severus and Cder (th^ wrere 
doubtlesM imperial slaves), are known to us, a 
palace which for luxury outdid all its predecessors 
We also know the name of the painter who no 
doubt with the help of numerous assistants, 
executed the pictonal decoration Plmy tells us 
that '* not long ago lived FabuUus, whose style 
wras hvely, while dignified and severe He pamted 
only a few hours a day, and that with digmty, for 
he always wore a toga, even on a scafioldmg 
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The Golden House was the prison of his art. tells us, in his life of Giovanni, that he was one 

and for that reason very few other works of his of the first to visit, with Raphael, some ne\vly 

exist." The greater part of it is still preserved discovered rooms belonging to the Golden House, 
to us under what have recently been ascertained and that after repeated visits he discovered the 

to be the Baths of Trajan. Previous to 1895 composition of the ■ stucco of the ancients . and 

th^ were alwajrs known as the baths of Titus, Raphael was so delighted that he entrusted 

but in that year Landani discovered a plan by Giovanni with the decoration in stucco of the 

Palladio of the real Baths of Titus — a much smaller vaulting of the Loggie, on which he 'was then 

building immediatdy opposite the Colosseum. engaged. There is, indeed, no doubt that the 

The remains of the main palace of the Golden decorations of the Loggie owe much to those of 

House have been known since the early the Golden House. 

Renaissance, when the paintings which decorated From the fact that these ancient paintings (all 
them were studied by the artists of the time. of them on a small scale, with little figures cither 

We have the actual signatures of many of these, painted or in stucco relief, often with stucco 

among them perhaps that of Pinturicchio, certainly framing) were found in rooms or grottoes as they 
that of Giovanni da Udine, the assistant of then seemed to be buried deep underground, they 

Raphael, in the Loggie of the Vatican, the Villa were known as “ grottesche," and as the subjects 

Farnesina and the Villa Madama. Vasari indeed and the treatment of these little scenes were alike 



SUBTERRANEAN MASONRY OF A GREAT EMPEROR'S PLEASAUNCE IN THE CENTRE OF ROME 
Tacitiia, the great Roman historian, employs the sharp reproof of his trenchant pen to describe the far-spreading buiidings which 
Nero nuaed, and speaks of the “ tilled nelds and rural solitudes ” of the gardens. In these gardens stood colonnades, the arched 
substnicture of one of which is diown ; only that part of the walls in the immediate foreground beiongs to Nero’s Paiace — the rest 
is part of the later Baths of Trajan, until recently known as the Baths of Titus. In the centre background is a fountain. 

Pliuto by AUnari 
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THE ENDURING MASONRY OF NERO 5 HOME 
Situitid in the uitt ning of Ncrj« ^tljce tie dining nxsnii illustrated in page S74 tormerly 
<.1 <.111.(1 on r IP 1 1 In t le intenir « illid .. irden md cn the other (outer) side on a coltmnaded 
L iirt of «1 hi It !■: il istratcd ab \e In the firt^iound b ill thit retrain-* of one of the 
Lil mill ml I 'ii‘tLr is ub erMd --till adhtmig to the nails of the inner room 
ihoto br Abnu-i 


fantastic, the word "grotesque" acquired its 
modem meaning 

These rooms were visited at intervals dunng 
the succeeding centunes, but then rather by 
antiquaries and painters who were interested more 
m the paintings themselves as archaeological 
documents than for an> practical use that they 
could make of them m their own works A certam 
amount of excavation wais undertaken, and m 
1811-14 a considerable portion of the rooms — ^the 
whole west wing, m fact — ^was cleared do«>n to the 
floor leveL Nothing of great importance was 


found, except the paint- 
ings on the ceilings and 
on the upper part of 
the walls the marble 
dados and pavements 
had already been re 
moved m ancient times 
The rest was left much 
as It was and regarded, 
mdeed, as maccessible 
until m 1907 a young 
Gernian archseologist. 
Heir Fiitz Weege, was 
shown the way m by one 
of the caretakers and 
mvestigated all the 
rooms that were still 
accessible, publishing his 
results m 1913 Since 
then the Italian author- 
ities have been ex- 
cavatmg a number of 
these rooms and some 
others as well, but no 
account of the work 
that th^ have done is 
as yet available 
The plan of the palace 
IS not that which is 
famihar to us m Rome 
The central portion is 
built m the shape of the 
Greek letter " TT" the 
two sides being mclined 
to one Euiother so as to 
enclose a trapezoidal 
court, m the centre of 
which there must have 
been a fountam or a 
garden The fa^adeswere 
decorated witii colon- 
nades which rose higher 
m the centre, where 
there was a large rec- 
tangular room round 
which the others were grouped and on which 
special emphasis was laid It has been pomted 
out that there is a very great similarity ^tween 
this building and some of the Roman villas 
represented m the landscapes which decorated the 
houses of Pompeii, and which may still be seen 
among the pamtings now preserved m the Naples 
Museum Villas on a siTmlar plan have been 
found, if not as yet dsewhere m Italy itself, at 
any rate m other parts of the Roman world 
On eadi side of the central portion was a wing 
of disproportionate size. The west wing which. 
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as we nave seen, has been in part excavated has 
traces of the colonnade in front of it still preserved. 
Upon it opened a row of long and comparatively 
narrow rooms, each divided into two parts by 
niches, so as to serve as dining rooms for summer 
or winter, according to the season. These rooms 
were very high (over 30 feet) in proportion to their 
size, and were probably lighted in the main from 
the roof, not from the rorticn, above which they 
rose to a considerable height. They opened at 
the back upon a garden with a fountain in the 
centre, the long back wall of which was painted, 
probably to represent trees and plants. Behind 
this wall ran a lofty narrow passage, once decorated 
with paintings which have now almost entirely 
disappeared owing to the combined effects of 
damp and the smoke of tapers. In some other 
rooms they are a little better preserved, though not 
so well as when they were drawn and engraved 
over a century ago. Even in their original con- 
dition th^ must have been very difficult to see 
because of the smallness of the scale adopted and 
the elaborate patterns of the design. It is indeed 
not alt(^ether easy to understand why the 
Roman painters did not make a better use of the 
space at their command. A comparison between 
the paintings of the " columbaria (small chambers 
for um biuial of the early Empire) and those of 
the Golden House seems to show that the smallness 
of these sepulchral paintings, which were well 
enough adapted for the decoration of little cham- 
bers with their tiny niches, was imitated by the 
artists of the time of Nero in the decoration of the 


lofty rooms of which they were fond, where, 
however, it was most unsuitable. 

In the eastern wing which has not yet been 
entirely investigated we may suppose another 
central garden, as in the west wing. There is 
a long underground passage at the back, a crypto- 
porticus, the ceiling of which is entirely covered 
with paintings which have been carefully copied 
by Herr Weege’s artist (there are a few siiiaU 
fragments of it at the British Museum which are 
very well preserved, the original gUding being still 
recog lizable). There are also paintings in several 
of the other rooms. One of the ceilings has been 
known as the “ volta dorata” (the golden ceiling) 
ever since the fifteenth century. 

In another room is the well known picture which 
has always been supposed to represent Coriolanus 
and his mother, but really shows Hector taking 
leave of Andromache. In this room the famous 
group of the Laocoon was found in 1506, and here 
Pliny must have seen it in a.d. 79. Why it was 
walled up in this room (perhaps in Trajan's time) 
and not removed to some other building of Imperial 
Rome is not easy to understand, but this may well 
have saved the group from destruction at the 
hands of iconoclasts or lime burners. So huge 
was the whole palace, we are told, that it con- 
tained a triple portico a mile long. The extent 
of it was certainly by far greater than what is now 
visible, and may indeed be fixed, to some extent, 
by the position of the great water reservoir, known 
as the "Sette Sale,” which originally belonged to 
it but was later made to serve Trajan's baths. 



GARDEN FOUNTAIN OF THE GOLDEN HOUSE OF NERO 
It is known from contemporaiy authors that much labour was spent by the Emperor and his architects in the desiipi of the gardens 
of his mamlficent house in Rome. The wall in the background enclosed part of his garden, but the vaulted side walls belong to the 
great baus later built on the same site by Trajan. In the foreground is the basin of a fountain that once played there when the 
place was a shady grove planted with trees and flowers for the Emperor’s delight. 

Photo AUDorl 
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This would give a building about the length of the 
Vatican and double the breadth. 

But the palace itself is by no means all ; indeed, 
Tacitus was more impressed by Nero's reckless 
expenditure, considering the enormously high 
prices of land in the centre of the city, in securing 
for himself a huge park whidi extended, as we 
have seen, over a very large area. He says : 

Nero made use of a disaster to his country to build 
himself a palace, in which the marvd was not so 
much the jewels and gold with which it was decorated 
(these had long been a mere vulgar luxury] as the 
tilled fields and lakes and rural solitudes — here woods, 
there open country and wide views. 

And Suetoiiius says much the same : 

It uas so extensive that it had a triple colonnade 
a mile long [probably intended for taking a con- 
stitutional, like the so-called Poikile at Hadrian's 
VillaJ. There was a pond too, like a sea and surraunded 
with buildings to represent cities, besides tracts of 
country varied by ■UUed fields, vineyards, pastur^ 
and woods with great numbera of wild and domestic 
animals. 

There was moreover a number of smaller 
<leta('hed buildings in the park, just as at 
Hadrian's Villa. Close to the Basilica of 
Constantine lie some remains now covered by a 
garden which once formed a part of it, and not far 
off the construction of a new street (the "Via dei 
Serpenti") led to the discovery of a small 
" nymphaeum " (or conservatory as we might call 
it) adorned uilh niches for statues and no doubt 
with tountains also, and decorated with sea-shells. 
Then, we are told, Nero almost destroyed the 
Temple of Claudius which was in course of con- 
struction on the Caeiian Hill ; and on its site, no 
doubt, there rested one of the minor buildings in 
his great domain. 

His death in a.d. 69 left the building incomplete, 
and Otho set aside a large sum — ^nearly half a 
million ixnindb — to finish it ; while gossip sajrs 
that Vitellius and his wife ridiculed it as badly 
built and lacking in comfort. 

But Vespasian, who came to the throne in the 
next year, .saw clearly how unpopular, especially 
among the poor, the Golden House had been, and 
he and his successors vied with one another in 
restoring its site to public uses. He himself at once 
began by draining the great lake and erecting the 
Colosseum on its site, thereby cutting the heart 
out of the park and restoring the streets of the 
whole quarter to public uses once more. 

The ancient authors, and especially Martial, are 
full of allusions to this : “ Rome is restored to its 
old self once more." The statues which Nero had 
collected from all over the city were dedicated 
anew in the Temple of Peace, erected in the centre 
of the Forum trf Peace to celebrate Vespasian's 


Jewish victories and the restoration of peace to 
the Empire, while the colossal statue of Nero 
which stood in the vestibule of the Golden House 
was transformed into an Apollo, and the temple 
of Claudius was completed on the Caeiian Hill. 

Titus in his short reign found time to erect some 
baths opposite the Colosseum, remains of which 
were brought to light in 1895. But a fire which 
ocoirred in his reign and destroyed the remainder 
of the Imperial Palace on the Palatine rendered it 
necessary for him to use a part of the Golden House 
as his palace, and his younger brother and successor, 
Domitian, was entirdy occupied in rebuilding the 
edifices on the Palatine Hill, which he thoroughly 
reconstructed. His work was hardly finiriied when 
a fire, in a.d. 104, destroyed the Golden House 
and hastened Trajan’s intention of constructing on 
the site his huge " thermae ’’ from the plans of his 
architect , Apollodorus of Damascus. The openings 
were walled up ; the rooms stripped of their marble 
decorations (not of their paintings) and filled with 
rubbish to the roof, and rendered inaccessible. 
Not even the original plan was respected, for the 
baths lay at an an^e of sixty degrees to the older 
building, so that thq^ might face south-west. 
Finally Hadrian, in A.D. 121, destroyed the vestibule 
and erected his double Temple of Venus and Rome 
on its site, moving the colossal statue nearer the 
(Colosseum. Twenty-four elephants were used to 
transport it, and the work was done without its 
being necessary to tilt the statue. It was decorated 
with the sun's rays and stood there, where its 
pedestal stiU stands, at least until a.d. 354, when 
a festival was held and the statue was crowned with 
a garland. Then it disappeared — ^perhaps it was 
melted down when Totila and his Goths plundered 
Rome in the sixth century. 

But though it went, and the Golden House had 
gone long before it, the name of Nero and his 
wickedness and his great 1 alace were famed 
throughout the Middle Ages. There are few 
legends in Rome and in the Campagna, but Nero 
is the centre of many of them. His ghost haunted 
the tower near the '* Porta dd Popolo " under the 
Pincian Hill where was the tomb of his family, 
the Domitii, in which he was buried. Near there, 
according to medieval legend, was one of his 
palaces, but he had many more. The name 
Lateran was derived from "lateo" and "rana” 
because there the frog lay hid to which Nero gave 
birth t He was considered a magician and as 
sudi, and as a persecutor of the Christians, 
handed down to eternal execration while other 
emperors not perhaps less wicked, though hardly 
so extravagantly insane, have fallen into oblivion. 



Temples of the Gods. XIX. 

The Early Shrines of Buddhism 

By P. Deaville Walker 

Author of “ India and Her People! ’* 
niurtnted b 7 i6 photoenpha apeciallj taken by the Author 

*J~W0 points here call for note In the first place, Gautama Buddha is not a " god," and, in the' 
d second, stupas are not exacth temples ; but the educated modern Buddhist as well as the general 
reader unU readily understand that, in such a work as this, for the convenience of editorial arrange- 
ment, the sectioned headings, such as " Temples of the Gods," must be somewhat arbitrary . — EoiroR. 


M ORTH India is to the Buddhist what Pales- 
tine is to the Christian, and Arabia to the 
Moslem. Every year pilgrims from all 
Buddhist lands journey to India to visit the sacred 
shrines that mark the scenes of Buddha's life 
and work. Siddhartha 
Gautama, the founder ol 
Buddhism, was bom in 
the sixth century B.c 
in the garden of Lmnbini, 
within sight of the majes 
tic snowy peaks of thi 
Himalayas. In the forest*, 
of Gaya, in the modem 
province of Bihar, h<' 
attained Buddhahood. At 
Sarnath, near Benares, ho 
delivered his first great 
discourse. For forty-five 
years he travelled through 
the plains of North India 
and the valleys of Nepal, 
preaching his gospel, and 
at Kusinara (the modern 
Kasia, in the Gorakhpur 
District) he died about 
the year 478 B.C. at the 
age of eighty. After the 
custom of his people, his 
body was burned. Tlie 
ashes of that funeral p3n:e 
were divided into eight 
portions and distributed 
among the neighbouring 
clans and kingdoms, and 
" stupas ” (large dome- 
shap^ relic shrines) were 
built over these remains 
of the great teacher. 

Little more than two 
centuries after the death 
of Buddha there came to 
the throne of the ancient 


Indian kingdom of Magadha one of the best and 
ablest monarchs who ever controlled the destinies 
of India — Asoka the Great. His empire extended 
from the Himalayas and Afghanistan in the north, 
to the Pennar river in the south In the ninth 
year of his reign he 
became a devoted follower 
of the Buddha, and 
earnestly strove to rule 
his kingdom according to 
the precepts of his master, 
[t is no exaggeration to 
speak of him as the 
r onstantinc of Buddh 
ism. From his palace at 
Pataliputra (the modern 
Patna, on the Ganges) 
\soka issued one of the 
most extr.iordinary series 
of edicts ever composed 
by a monarch. They deal 
with the organisation of 
llic empiie, with morals, 
.ind with rc'ligion. It 
was Asoka's custom to 
have these edicts graven 
upon polished surfaces 
of rocks so that they 
might be visible to all 
In the plains, where no 
rocks were available, he 
caused high pillars to be 
erected, upon the ])ulished 
shafts of w'hieh the edicts 
were incised. Tliesc edicts 
were strewn over the 
whole of his empire. Ten 
of the pillars are known 
to us, although most oi 
them are moie or less 
broken. Each w’as cut 
from one block of stone 
averaging 40 feet to 50 feet 



INDIAN SCULPTURE AT ITS BEST 
Among the ruins of Saniath were found fragments of a mono- 
lith pular erected by Asoka in the third century a c. It 
originally stood about so feet high and was surmounted by 
this ma^ificently carved capital, so highly polished that it 
could easily be rmstaken for marble. 
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TERRACE OF THE GREAT TEMPLE OF BUDDH GAYA 
Ihi terrace i i I tl c temple i id h « at eich romcr i pa^cxia ex'ictlv hie 
It e bCLi I tl 1 1 t ire Tit Irl! 1 cinaments to the right arc dexotimil 

til] L'l t 1 b (.1 1 } nil to conn lem rm then >ibit Ihev 

re ir\ i 111 I cic arc h 1 1 ir 1 in the leiutiful ^.i mds ill round 


Tirst Sermon, and his Death With 
the passage of centuries Asoka's 
empire waned and broke up 
Buddliism was driven from the land 
of its birth , but Aisoka’s memorials 
remain, and are still visited by 
Buddhist pilgrims from afar 
Glorious even in decav, they stand 
as proud if to the Western visitor 
pathetic and solitary, survivals of 
the great past Let us m thought, 
and by the aid of the camera 
V isit a few of them 
Mure than five hundred years 
before Christ, Gautama made his 
great rcnunaation " Leaving 
everything he possessed, home and 
wealth, wife and infant son, he 
went into the jungles, and for 
several 3^ars sought, first by 
meditation, and later by self-torture, 
to solve the problem of human 
( ^stonce and human suffering 
But neither the quiet concentration 
of thought nor the severe morti- 
fication of his earthly nature 
produced the calm he longed for 
After seven years of fruitless search, 
the lonely recluse was sitting 
beneath a bo-tree at Gaya, wrapt 
m thought, when after a severe 
mental struggle his mind became 
restful and "cool" and he dis 
covered what he believed to be the 
cause and cure of suffering In 
that hour he became " the Buddha ' 
— the Enlightened One The bo- 
trcc (wild fig) became famous, 
and long before the time of Asoka 
it was an object of devotion 
Asoka’s reverence tor the tree at 
Gaya, was such that he built a 
memorial shnne beside it This 


high a msc till higlilv pcli-htd column of tiis»t 
class workminship with a beautitul capital 
surmounted with one or more lions 
To \!>oka ind his masons wt arc indebted for 
much of our knowledge concerning the hfc of 
Buddha Our onh clue to the exact place and 
date of his birth for example is due to the fact 
that Asok 1 caused a pillar to be erected on the 
spot this was discovered in 1S96 and bears an 
almost jieifect inscnption recording Asoka's visit 
It was evidently the devout purpose of the 
great emperor to mark with a permanent memorial 
the site of each of the four most sacred events 
in Buddha s litc — his Birth his Lnlightenment, his 


was dltci wards succeeded by a larger temple, the 
Buddh Gaj a on the same spot, the date of which 
IS very uncertam, some authorities suggest the 
sixth century a d , but others are inclined to throw 
It back to the first century b c Certainly it was 
seen and examined by a famous Chmese travdler, 
Hiucn Tsiang who visited India as a Buddhist 
pilgnm m A D 640, and the dimensions he 
gives correspond with those of the present 
structure Fifty years ago the whole building 
was m a very decayed condition and was rather 
drastically " restored," the mam features, howf- 
ever, being carefully preserved 
Very impressive is this great bnek temple. 





MOST SACRED SPOT IN THE BUDDHIST WORLD, BUDDH-GAYA AMID ITS GARDENa 

The neat temple of Buddh-Gaya marks the birthplace of Buddhism, where, five ecu tune, before Christ, Gautami bcciine tin. 
Bnddna " The Emperor Asoka built a sbnne to mark the sacred place, and at a later date the present temple was built I hen. 
It no other temple like it m all India and the visitor is immidiately impressed b> its eraceful and dignified tonn against tlie blue 
sky. It IS bnt seen in the evenmg when the setting sun lights up its pmk walls tul they seem to glow with bidden hre 
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rising in nine diminishing storeys like a tall 
pyramid to a height of i6o feet. Its lowest storey 
forms an imposing terrace around the base, and 
has a smaller pagoda at each comer. No other 
temple in any part of India is at aU like it. Its 
extenor is decorated, but not car\’ed, j'et its outline 
is graceful and harmonious. Withm is a dark, 
cave-like chamber in which lamps bum continually 
before a more than hfc sired image of Buddha. 
The figure is tawdnlj' draped and decked with 
glittering ornaments, and large prayer flags are 
festooned around. But this is not the work of 
Buddhists Hundreds of years ago the Hindus 
claimed Buddha as the ninth incarnation of their 
god Vishnu, and some years ago the Vishnava 
priests of a ncighboimng Hindu monastery turned 
this ancient Buddhist memorial into a Vishnu 
temple. They have even gone so far as to paint 
the sacred V-shaped mark of Vishnu on Buddha’s 


faireh ead . Thus this great temple that marks the 
most sacred spot in the Buddhist world has 
become the sh^e of a faith against which his 
teaching was a revolt. Around it, at a distance 
of a few yards, are the broken remains of a very 
beautiful stone railing built around the original 
shrine about a century after Asoka's time. It 
is the finest bit of workmanship about the place, 
and is one of the most ancient sculptured monu- 
ments in India. The grounds are crowded with 
finely-carved stone shrines and other ancient 
remains — a paradise for ardiseologist and artist. 

Just behind the great temple, surrounded by a 
brick platform, is a large bo-tree, said to mark the 
spot where the great teacher received enlighten- 
ment. There is reason to suppose that the present 
tree is a lineal descendant of the original one under 
whose shade Buddha sat on that memorable night 
twenty-four centuries ago. As we lingered near 
that spot, deep in thought, a 
Buddhist pilgrim from afar came 
and knelt beside the tree. Then a 
dozen Tibetans, who. like Kim’s 
old I.nma, had tramped over the 
passes of the Himalajras to visit the 
sacred places of their faith, glided 
noiselessly past in single file, round 
and round and round the shnne. 
Their beads were bowed, and in 
their hands they turned their little 
brass prayer wheels with their 
strange, pathetic invocation : *' Om ’ 
Mam Padmi, Om ' ” (01 the 

Flower of the Lotus, O I) We 
watched as they proceeded round 
and round the temple, within the 
old processional path marked out 
by the ancient rail — the path 
trodden for over two millenniums 
by countless myriads of bare feet 
.^nd we thought of the meek, self- 
torgetful man who once sat beneath 
the tree, thin and worn with 3 rears 
of pnvation, and exhausted by 
mental conflict, and how, just before 
that memorable dawn, a great ealnn 
came upon him. We recalled the 
words by which he recorded the 
expenence ’ 

My mind was released tram the defile- 
ment ot sensual desire. 

My rr nd was released from the defile 
ment ol earthly existence. 

My mmd was released ham the defile- 
ment ot heresy. 

My mind was released from the defile 
ment of ignorance. 

In the emancipated arose the know- 
ledge *' I am emancipated.” 



INMOST SACRED CHAMBER OF BUDDH-GAYA TEMPLE 
Thoueh the temple i« so large, the sacred chamber is a small, dark, cell like room, with 
ao wmdon. aad lUunimated only by the dim light ^at comes down tbe naimw 
entrance pa-<age The large hniage of Buddha is tawdnly draped, but fifty yeais 
ago Hindu pnests turned this memorial of Buddhism mto a temple of thw faith. 




ENTRANCE TO BUDDH-GAYA, MOST HOLY TEMPLE IN THE WHOLE REALM OF BUDDHISM 
The deoaratums of this temple cannot compare with some of the splendid stone canrini; or other Indian shnnes Ncirrthelcss, 
it has a charm all its own Bnddhist pilgiims come from Ce)lon md libet Kuima and Sum ind L\cn from fir distant Climi 
and Japan, to perform tiieir devotions at this sacred plice An important part of thur worahip is to walk ni iny times lound 
the biiildiiig Ihe large ** stupa ” m the foreground was probably the gift ol some important pilgrim hoping to secure muiL 
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TREE REVERED BY BUDDHISTS FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO CEYLON 
Br-iide the west wall nf Uuddh-Gaya Temple is a large bo tree, probably a direct descendant uf the one under u hich Buddha sat in 
meditation at the moment of his Enlightenment." It is the tree that occupies the ngbt half of this photograph. In the shade 
beneath is a biitk platfoim, built around the trunk, and on It may often be seen a pilgrim sitting crosB^egged in the act of 
a 01 'hip To the Buddhist this spot is what Bethlehem is to the Christian — the birthplace of his fflth. 


Thus did 1 perccite in the last watch oi the night. 
Ignorance was beaten dowm, insight arose ; 

Darkness was destroyed, the Light came. 

Inasmuch as 1 was there, strenuous, aglow, Master of 
Myself. 

Tradition tt IK us that the Ruler of the Highest 
Heaven humbly knelt before the Buddha and 
begged him to preach to others the doctrines he 
had disco^ cred. So, leaving Gaya, the new 
teacher jourmyed to Benares. 

In a ^cst knowm as the Deer Park, now called 
Sarnath. four miles north of the sacred city, 
Buddha found five ascetics, who for six years hsid 
been his companions in austerities and meditation. 
Gathering them around him, he told them of his 
enlightenment and of his discoveiy. It was his 
first great discourse — the Buddhist equivalent of 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount. In Buddhist 
phraseology, the great teacher “ began to turn the 
w'heel of the law'." The substance of this dis- 
course has been preserved in the Buddhist sacred 
writings, and w'hat we ma}' call the " four points " 
of his discussion have been also found engraved 
on a stone umbrdla discovered at Sarnath. 

The memorable scene has been described in 
glowing words by Buddhist poets, and as one 
wanders among the ruins that now cover the ate. 


the mind conjures up a picture of the grave teacher 
sitting cross-legged, with hand uplifted, dis- 
coursing to those five eager listeners on “ The 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Righteousness," 
and explaining to them his " Four Noble Truths," 
viz. ; The Noble Truth of Suffering ; the Noble 
Truth of the Cause of Suffering ; the Noble Truth 
of the Escape from Suffering ; the Noble Truth of 
the Way that leads to the Escape from Suffering. 
A passing stranger would scarcely have cast a 
second glance at those men quietly conversing 
tmder the trees, little dreaming that one of them 
was propounding doctrines that would become the 
faith of hundreds of millions of people. 

The Emperor Asoka marked the spot with a 
memorial stupa of solid brickwork. Devotees 
crowded to the place, and monasteries for monks 
and nuns were built around. Among these 
buildings, Asoka erected one of the edict pilUrs 
with an imperial edict warning the monks and 
nuns against the sin of schism. “The Church," 
begins this inscription, " is not to be divided, and 
whosoever, monk or nun, shall break up the 
Church, shall be made to don white garments (i.e., 
shall be unfrocked), and dwell in the place whi^ is 
not a residence for those in the Ordexs." 





BALUSTRADE AND CARVEN GATEWAYS OF THE GREAT MEMORIAL STUPA AT 6ANCHI 
Completed m the second century B.C., the stupa encloses one built by AsoKn a century earlier. The massive stone railing end the 
four unique gateways were built before the daun of the Chiistian era. lo the n,;bt of the south gate (shown m the centic) is the 
stump m one of the piUara on which AsoLa was wont to inscribe his iinprnal edicts. It was once sui mounted by a hon-capital 
similar to the one shown in page 88i. Notice the railed piuuessioiul path ruunmg louiul the dome. 

As the centuries passed, a larger stupa was built and it remained so for seven centuries, save when 

over the one Asoka had made; several large some prince used it as a convenient quarry from 

monasteries arose, and pious hands built around which to get stones for a new builrling. Then 

multitudes of small devotional stupas, ranging modern explorers began to pay attention to thr 

from less than a foot up to ten or fifteen feet in ruins, and, thanks chiefly to Sir John Marshall, 

height. The Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hiuen and the Dircctor-GcnereJ of Arcliaiology, the remains 

Hiuen Tsiang, visited Samath in the fifth and of five monasteries, several temples, and numerous 

seventh centuries respectively, and have left us shrines and stupas were unearthed, 

accounts of what they saw. Hiuen Tsiang tells of Rising high abo\'e the ruins is all that has 
more than 1,500 yellow-robed monks residing in the survived of the great stupa that marks the place of 

monasteries. But troubles soon overtook the Buddha's first sermon — a mighty tower-like 

sacred place. The terrible ^^hitc Huns swept structure of solid brickwork, laced with stone, 

down on Samath, destraction marking their path. Its present height is over 100 feet, with an 

Time after time the monasteries and shrines were ailditional 40 feet below ground. The lower part 

rebuilt, dcstro3red, and again rebuilt. In 1017 the is 93 feet in diameter, and the stones are fastened 

Mahmud of Ghaziu, the famous Mahomedan together with iron clamps. By careful digging 

conqueror, known as the " Idol Breaker," swept into this solid mass, the remains of Asoka’s stupa 

like a whirlwind across North India, captured were found buried within. When it stood com- 

Benares, and sacked Samath, smashing the images plete, it must have been a magnificent monument, 

of " the Blessed One " as resolutely as he broke covered with finely carved stonework, of which 

the idols of the Hindus. enough remains to show the original design. 

Then, in A.o. Z193, came the final catastrophe — To-day it stands battered and desolate, a forlorn 

Shihabu din Ghauri utterly destroyed the temples symbol of the creed it represents, 

and religious houses. The place was left desolate. All around the great stupa lie the ruins of the 
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THE LOWER PROCESSIONAL PATH AT 5ANCHI 
It itill be ob \i 1 thi' the nts'^ite ■^c lu riil lean a stionj rLScmblanic to a log fence , 
and It i« intiiiU 1 ti ripnscnt me IIu inlicst Buddhist aichitectun. nai of wood, and 
\ hen thi. BiuMI ista I c^an to buiU nith <-tmc, or cut out temples m took, they imitated their 
n 31 kii mo Ills The four gateu ays, too, re einble wood rather than stone 


days vthcn Sarnath was in its prime On every 
hand are the more or less broken slirmcs and 
stupas But the must interesting rdic of all is 
the Asoka pillar The stump of it, some 17 feet 
high, remains in position, while the broken frag- 
ments that lie around make it possible to estimate 
its original height at 50 feet It was cut from a 
single block of stone, quarned more than twenty 
miles awray and brought to this spot It is so 
highly pobshed that it may easily be mistaken for 
marble, and the magnificent hon-capital, seven 
feet high, is the finest piece of anaent Indian 
sculpture that has come down to us from that 


remote age. It consists 
of four lions, standing 
back to bark Ongmally 
there stood above them a 
large whed — a symbol of 
the “ Whed of the Law " 
that Buddha first turned 
at Samath 

On the summit of a hill 
near to the village of 
Sandii, m the State of 
Bhopal, there stands, 
silhouetted against the sky, 
what from the valley below 
appears to be a huge dome, 
with a couple of smaller 
ones near to it It is one 
ot the oldest and finest of 
the ancimt monuments of 
India rhere is nothing to 
connect Sanclu with Bud- 
dha himself, and wc have 
no certain knowledge as to 
the n asons that led Asoka 
to build a memoiial stupa 
and erect one of the finest 
edict pilldis on this hill- 
top but it IS evident that 
for some cause or other the 
gnat emperor had special 
interest in the place 
Here on the hill-top, and 
visible for many miles 
around, Asoka raised his 
pillar and built his memoiial 
stupa — a hemispherical 
dome of solid brickwork, 
half as large as the present 
structure About a century 
later the stupa was covered 
with a thick encasement 
of stone, and brought to 
its piesent size .A massive 
stone railing was con- 
structed round the base of it, and, a httle while 
before the dawn of the Christian era, four splendid 
stone gateways wrere added, faang the four pomts 
of the compass In its full glory the dome was 
covered with fresco pamtmgs, and the nchly 
caned gateways were also painted 

As the centuries passed and the sanctity of the 
place mci eased, odier stupas and shnnes and 
large monastic buildings arose around, ]ust as at 
Samath Then came mvasion, destruction, and 
desolation By the mneteenth century two of the 
great gatewra]^ had fallen and some of their pants 
were badly broken. In 1882 Major Cole carefully 



STONE CARVINGS ON A GATEWAY OF THE SANCHI SHRINE, NEARLY 2,000 YEARS OLD 
Una idiotojra^ shows the upper portion of the north gateway The posts and crc)ssbai'>iirtiiiurtbul together and scein is strong 
as ever Mum of the carvmg is nearly as fresh as when it ^as executed In these early canings Buddha hunsdf is never 
represented save hy symbtda , a lotus flower symbolises hu Birth , a bo tie& bis Enlightenment , a whcU, his 1 list Discourse , 
and a stupa, bu DmA (one is visible on the right pillar, between the middia and lower bar, uid another below the elephants 

at tha bottma ilght-baad eeniar of tha photopcaph)* 
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WHEN IDOLS SUPPLANTED THE PLAIN STUPAS OF EARLY BUDDHISM 
This IS a Buddhist casc-tciiiple at bllora (sec pages 283-295) of much later date tlion the 
Karli cave illustiatod on pages 892, 894, and 8911 It is much smaller and not nearly so 
impressive. Instead of the plain s}mboIic stupa of early Buddhism, we find a large 
^ure of Buddha siinouiidcd with attendants. Ihough shaped like the wo^en o^ at 
Karh, tlie roof is cut out of the rock. This temple is red^icated to Visvakaiiua. 


raised them to their former 
positions, and joined the 
broken fragments together 
with such care that only an 
expert would know they had 
ever fallen. Later, thanks 
to the remarkable skill and 
unfailing patience of Sir John 
Mar^all, the most important 
features were restored almost 
to their original condition 
For about seven years (1912- 
19) he laboured at his great 
task, first cutting away the 
jungle and removing the vast 
accumulation of debris, then 
patiently examining every 
stone and restoring each 
one to its original position. 

Piece by piece Sii John 
found almost every bar and 
upright of the stone rail and 
of the smaller one on the top 
of the dome. Even the 
broken fragments of the stone 
umbrella (symbol of roj'alty) 
that surmounted the whole, 
were found and pieced to- 
gether. Surprisingly little 
new stone has been intro- 
duced ; yet the great stupa, 
with its walls and gateways, 
is practically as complete as 
it was two thousand years ago. 

A few feet from the south 
gateway are the broken 
remains of Asoka's pillar. 

It was originally 42 feet high, 
and of finest workmanship. 

Many years ago it was broken 
by a local zemindar, that 
from its shaft he might make 
a press for crushing sugar- 
cane. The stump still remains, 
and large fragments of the 
shaft lie on the ground near by. The sadly- 
broken lion-capital is carefully preserved in the 
small museum built by Sir John Marshall. So 
remarkable is the workmanship of this capital 
(and that of the better preserved one at Sarnath, 
already described) that Sir John and some other 
authorities believe it to be the work of a Perso- 
Gieek sculptor in the employ of .^soka. 

But the glory of Sanchi is in its four great gate- 
ways, which date from the latter part of the first 
century b.c. Their graceful form, the richly-carved 
bas-zelie& with which they are covered, and their 


great age, make them impressive beyond words. 
Two of them have stood unmoved throughout the 
ages, and the carving on all is marvellously pre- 
served ; indeed, much of it seems to be almost as 
fresh as when it left the hands of the sculptor two 
thousand years ago. The bas-reliefs, with singular 
richness of decorative device and symbolism, 
repiesent incidents in the life of Buddha and 
legends concerning his previous existences. The 
figure of the great master himself never appears. 
At that early period, while Buddhism retained 
much of its original purity, it was unlawful to make 
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ruins; of sarnath, where the buddha preached his first sermon 

Second only to Buddh-Gaya in sanctity is Satnath, where Buddha delivered his first great discourse. Sitting quietly under tlic 
trees, he explained his doctrines to five ascetics who had been his companions. Asoka built a stupa to mark the spot, but it 

ds over-built by the tower-like structure ^own in this picture. It is of solid brickwork, originally faced with stone, 

ich remains and ^ows enough of the original carving to prove that, in the day of its glory, it was very beautiful. 
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images, can'ings, or paintinE;s of its founder 
“The Blessed One" is reprisentid hy sj-mbols: 
his Birth bj* a lotus flower, his Enhi;hteiiinent bj- 
a bo-tree, his First Sermon by a wheel of the law, 
and his Death by a burial stupa — all of whidi occur 
repcatedlv m the can-mgs of the four gatewaj-s. 
Doubtless thesi nhtfs, and the painiotl fn-scoe^ 
that once adornevl the doim, '•er\-ed a purpuNi* 
other than that ot meiv decuration ; thiv were 
probably used tor instruction of the faithful — a 
System of ilhi'trativi tiachirc. u-ed prettt much 
in the wav tl et modern fui-tian missionarks 


use the magic lantern as a means of teaching their 
people the storj' of the life of Christ. 

No account of early Buddhist shrines could be 
complete without some retcrence to the cave 
temples and rock-hewn monasteries which were 
as characteristic as the stupas, the pillars, or the 
stone railings. The oldest w'e know of are in the 
Barabar hills, in Bihar ; they wr-re probably 
excavated by Asoka or his immediate successors. 
The early monks were homeless mendicants, con- 
stantly mo\nng from place to place, preaching the 
doctrines of Buddha. But in the wet season such 
a hie would be almost impossible, 
and it w'as found advisable to 
utilise this time by gathenng tlie 
monks together to study the sacred 
law and discuss matters of 
business. Following the example 
of the older ascetics, they sought 
refuge in natural caves, and then 
began to adapt these caves to 
their purposes Gradually rock- 
hewn monasteries became the 
fashion, with porticoes, halls, and 
cells for tlie monks. The first were 
very primitive, but as the masons 
acquired skill they attempted 
more ambitious «cheims such as 
those at Ellora (see pages 2t>3-^g5) 
and Ajjinta. Each monasten* 
had a shrine, and in some places 
separate temples w'cre excavated. 

The finest and most interesting 
of these ca\e-tcniples is that of 
Karh, in the Wesbrn Ghats It 
may have been at fir>t a natural 
cave, used by monks as early as 
Asoka’s time ; but probabty the 
interior was completed, practicaUy 
as we see it to-day, by the first 
ceniurj' b.c. The exterior carsungs 
are of later date. Simple and 
dignified, the interior of this re- 
markable .sanctuaiy represents the 
earlj' age of Buddhist faith and 
worship. It is about the size of 
the choir of Norwnch Cathedral. 
It has a well-pioportioned nave 
llit by a gn’at sun-window over 
the entrance), wnth mat-sive rock 
hewm pillars, splendidly carved, 
separating it from a wide aisle 
that runs completely round. Tliere 
is no image ; Buddha is repre- 
sented by a solid rock-hewn 
stupa under the dome of the apse 
where the high altar stands in the 



THE VESTIBULE OF THE KARLI CAVE-TEMPLE 

This rocL-benii wiia isree dram a > s tv 3 o: them ate sht. nn in the photograph) 

wn: p.>n o: toe .nmna. vorL. hut ih- ninis ore o: much later date Notice the 

end.' caned cjeph_]tt‘ and toe ivpreseni.tti a jC toe three barred railing (ermpare 
ue po.togr^fO in jtagr 6SS v txe this motil also appL-an,}. 




8T0NE CARVING ON THE GREAT STUPA AT 8ARNATH 

This noble memonal has been terribly mutilated by succcsrive invaders and left in a ruined condition. Around the base, however 
are still traces of the beautiful design carved there in the remote past. In the early centuries a.d, hundreds of yellow-robed 
monks and nuns dwelt in the monasteries of Sarnath. A Chinese pilgrim, who visited the place In the seventh century, records 
that he found 1,500 of them. But one invader after another swept over North India till, in a . d . 1193, Samath was finally devastated. 

choir of a Christian cathedraL A very remarkable to be vrooden galleries outside the temple, but 

feature is the great wooden roof. Experts are these have long since disapfieaied. 

convinced that both this and the wooden umbrella When this ancient chapel was in its glory, 
that crowns the stupa are of the same age as the the interior was finished with a coating of fine 

temple itself. Both are made of hard, enduring plaster called chunam, polished like marble and 

teak, which white ants and other insects do not covtxed with p aintin gs and gilding. Banners 

touch, and as the cave is absolutely dry, there bung from the , lofty roof, and votive lamps 

has been no damp to destroy them. There used surrounded the shrine. While shaven yellow-robed 
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aHmls performed their devotion? in 
the nave, companies of lay pilgrim? 
wonld enter by the left-hand dour, 
and after passing in procvssiiin 
round the aisle, leave by the diior 
on the right. Now Karli is 
deserted : its is ii nant- 

kss I a Hindu priest act? a? 
custodian and ofodates a 
painfully inc'dcm little Purga 
temple beside the enirance.. 

Among ’.he cavt-s of iht- Bu.i- 
tihis: ivriod a: Ellora i? oiit ’.liot 
:r, general p].an strongly reSiml iies 
the grta: chapel at Karli. The 
root i? iif similar des.igri. only 
can'ed in the rock inste.'id ai 
being made of wood. Theri.- is a 
natc with hewm pilkars and an aisle 
running rotind. a great windo's’*'. 
and tlie ini>-it.ah]e rock-liewm 
smpa. But ntark the significan: 
change — a large imagr is c-in-ec; 
before the stupa. It repT'-seu'.? 
Buddha situng upetn a high >raiT. 
learhing, and he is suirv'ur.hsd 
with aitrTidants and flying fii'ttrf.. 
Such an image would hav<' beer 
absolutely ytrohibited in tlii dayes 
of Asoka. and for some ofirt cries 
later. But about the beginritug oi 
the Chrisiiar. era the sculpt.'rs :c 
the Heilfuistic Gandh.ara bcl:..''vl 
dared to br-r.'sk iW.iy frort 
ancient rraditiou, the purity 
early Bu.l-.;hism pasised away, and 
image WL-rshap and relic w..-rship 
gradually t.'-ok the place fi :.he 
phflosophy Buddha taught. This 
was not ail . ^^~ueT; Baddhism dj-.-d 
out in India. Hindus took p.iss-.s- 
siesn of this old sanciuaiy and 
rededicai-;-.i it Visvataima — 
god of thr archtiecis and ruasens, 
and hy this name it is known 
to-day. Probably it became tije 
Tcmplf! or guildhall of the mas-tins 
who ■were engaged in eicavatins 
tbe nnmfs-ons. ca ve^templfs ar.-un i, 
perhaps evi-n of those who cut the 
great Kailasa itsieli. 



THHEE ROCK-HEWN PILLARS OF THE KARU TEMPLE 
Tis:- Kiir:. lem^'le has sir.iiIaT pillan, and elewn of another riatijn. Tliey 

lire carirtlT loca-bcwa. The .".tr<tai5 consist of two kneeling elephants, -vrith two 
ter ifc l t; figures ox* the hack ol A^ch. The great wooden raiters or which the 
roo* is ionaed are v]$:hie above ; they are eighteen hisndrod years old- 


The image of Buddha Femains, for, as we saw 
ax Gaya, he has been degraded from his positian 
as the founder of a separate religion and 
declared to be a mmor incamatian of &e Sndn 
god Vishnn. Here again ihe early glcny and purity 
at Buddhism have deserted, to-day tb» 


old temple is deserted save for the ca-siml visit 
of a traveller. If un some rare occasion a pilgrim 
from afar should chance to lay a few flowers at 
the feet of the image, they quickly fade and 
seem to make the desolation of Ais ancient sfaiine 
the more pathetic by dieir presence. 



The Wonder Cities. XXIV. 

Babylon the Great 

By H. R. Hail, o.Litt., f.s.a. 

Late Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum 


"S ABYLON the Great is fallen, is fallen 1 ” 
I Babylon the Great I The words call up 
« — ' a vision of andent greatness and 
.splendour long passed away, of terraced towers 
rising to the heavens, of courts thronged with 
worshippers, of altars smoking with incense and 
the reek of hecatombs, of the mighty River 
Euphrates dowly rolling between palaces and 
temples like the Ganges at Benares. Here 
stately pleasure-domes surpassing those of 
Xanadu, there triumphal roads and gates 
rivalling those of Egyptian Thebes : 

Where twice ten score in martial state 
Of valiant men with steeds and cars march'd 
through each massy gate. 

Babylon was the greatest city of the 
ancient world, and so we speak of London as 
" the modem Babylon," though it is a 
question whether the English metropolis may 
not soon have to resign this title to Greater 
New York, or eventually, perhaps, even to 
Buenos Aires. And Babylon the Great Ls 
fallen. What the site of the great dty 
looks like now can be told you by many a 
British officer and man who made the cam- 
paign of Mesopotamia during the Great War. 

A wide expanse of sandy mounds fringed 
on the side of the river by groves of stumpy 
palms, among which are the mud-huts of 
the villages of Kweiresh and Jamjama, and 
on the other by a low line of mound-covered 
wall like the Devil’s Dyke at Nevnnarket, 
beyond which is the single track of the 
Bagdad-Basra railway, coming from Mah&rvil 
in the north and going south to Hillah. 

By the side of the line is a board supported 
on bvo poles on which is painted " Babylon 
Halt." This is the railway-station of 
Babylon. Here one descends from the cars, 
and either walks on to the ruins or is carried 
thither by a ubiquitous " Ford,” a trombel 
( ? tiunbrU), as the natives for some obscure 
reason are in the habit of calling it. 

At Kweiresh, by the water-side, is the 
ex-headquarteis and residence of the Ger- 
man excavators before the war, now a 
rest-house and museum. Here we can eat 
and rest in the shade. On the monnds 


there is none, and no vegetation but scanty 
grass. Standing up out of the mounds one 
.secs chaotic masses of brickwork, looking like 
the remains of some fort blown to fragments by 
high-explosives, brickwork so hard that one 
wonders how anything short of a severe earthquake 
can have riven it in this extraordinary manner. 
These arc the ruins of El Kasr (the castle), as it is 
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'\EC 0 NSTHUCT 10 N OF THE TOWER OF BABEL 
U can almost certiinl\ br maint<iiiicd tbit the hu^i toncrot 
b-temen an ki 'the b 171 nd nied «iiictuu\ of the god 
UatduL at Bab^Ioi the lower of Rtbcl of (lencM'e It 
had seven star.es ciiwi cd b> t !>hiine, and thus to dwellers in 
flat countrv m ^ht appear *0 “ leich unto Heaven ’ 

31 111 1 rrsn KoHcwct 

appropi lately called the southern citadel of Nebu 
chddrezzar To the north of it stand-j the cunous 
stone lion, trampling on the pms<rdte figure of a 
man, which has always remained nncoseied, and 
was seen b\ many sisitors long before the German 
e\ca\ atiuns It is nut of Babj Ionian st) le, and is 
probably some work of foieign sculptors in the 
north possible Hittites brought to Babylon as a 
trophy of war It is not inscnbtd A definitely 
Hittite monument with Hittite inscnption, was 
found near it, which is certainly a war trophy 
To the south is the great palace of Nebuehad 
rezzar, built o\er an earlier palaee of his pre 
decessor Xabopola-sar part of which survives 
To the uninsMucted eje this reems merely a 
great shallow hole, full of foimlc-s and meaning 
less bnckwork Yet its plan has been carefully 
made out by the German excavators, and with 
this in hand we gradually see order in the disorder, 
and can pass from hall to hall of the palaces 
of the two great Babylonian kmgs 
On its southern si^ is what remains of the great 


hall in which, it is sug- 
gested, Belsliazzar saw 
the vision of the Writing 
on the Wall which is 
recorded in the Book of 
Daniel At its north- 
eastern comer, near the 
Ishtar Gate, is the turn 
bled mass of bnck arches 
which the excavators con- 
sidci to be probably the 
foundations of the Hang- 
ing (lardens which Nebu- 
chadrezzar built for bis 
Median queen, who so 
longed for the hills of her 

i ”* name countrv that to 
gratify her the king 
erected artificial hills, 
covered with trees and 
greenery, in which she 
could imagine herself at 
home rhese were the 
famous Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon and if these 
are their remains, they 
were heaped up on a 
foundation of tall bnck 
arches crossed and 



RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ISHTAR GATE 
Lsrgest and most impressive of the ruins of Babvlon, the Ishtar 
Gate was a doable gatewas set between wing like additions to 
the wallb of the citade , and consisted of t*o doorways, one behind 
the other, ronunonded by projecting tonets and foimed into one 
block b} wort connecting 11.1113 

From Koldcikc * Di^ I^chtM Tor (f 0 BuriLlii pMrt 
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braced together, and, bat for the fact that they 
were covered with earth and planted, mast 
strangely have resembled the Mappin Terraces in 
the Tendon " Zoo." The method of construction 
was the same, but for the fact that the modems 
used reinforced concrete for the substructure 

At this north-east comer of the palace is the 
famous Ishtar Gate, famous only to us modems, 
for the ancients do not mention it. The excavation 
of this gate is, perhaps, the greatest triumph of 
the chief German archaeologist. Prof Koldewey, 
and his staff. From the northern part of the 
Kasr to the Temple of Bel-Marduk in the south 
Nebuchadrezzar built a great processional way 
flagged with brccda and " mountain " stone, 
which passes through the Ishtar Gate and along 
the eastern side of his palace. This great road, 
which was called Aiburshabu, was originally built 
on a lower level, but later the king rebuilt it at 
a higher altitude, and the buildings along it rose 
higher with it, including the Ishtar Gate. 

The road, which was straight for the greater 
part of its length till it curved round to the Temple 
of Marduk, rises slightly towards the Ishtar Gate 
and then gradually descends, so that it passed high 
over the centre of Babylon like a flattened bow, 
and we can imagine the procession of the god 
Marduk passing along it to the sound of the 
tmmpets and shawms m all the pomp and circum- 
stance of the time. We can hear the resoimding 
echoes as the music passes under the great brick 
arches of the Ishtar Gate. 

When one looks at the pictures of the gate it 
is difficult to realize that when Prof Koldewey 


began his work nothing of it was visible above 
ground. He has excavated the whole, finding it 
in a marvellous state of preservation up to the 
level of Nebuchadrezzar's completed road, or a 
little higher. Above this, which was found but 
little below the modem surface, it had disappeared, 
only the lowest courses remaining of the wonderful 
relief decorations of pohchiome enamelled brick 
with which the king adorned it when he built 
it higher to dominate his road Tlien the portion 
which we now see, forty feet high, was buiied, 
notwithstanding its fine relief decoration, of the 
same type but not enamelled These reliefs 
consist of solitary figures, one above the other on 
each face of the towers, of bulls and " sirrashes,” 
or dragons, of the god Marduk They are built 
up of special bricks, all of the same size, each 
made with some portion of the relief upon it. 
The processional way was lined with similar poly- 
chrome relief figures of lions The same kind of 
decoration may be seen in the modem iHittery 
relief brickwork of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Just beyond the Ishtar Gate are the crude-bnek 
remains of the ancient temple of the goddess 
Ninmakh, and farther along is the similar Temple 
of Ishtar These temples were built of erode 
(i.e., unbakedl brick from motives of religious 
conservatism (" for a certain sacred reason," as 
Herodotus would have said) , the oldci material 
was retained for them when palaces were built 
of burnt brick On the way to Ishtar’s temple 
we pass on the right an arched door of Nabo- 
polassar, aftenvards filled up by Nebuchadrezzar, 
when he heightened the level of the palace and 


r 



BRICKS OF BABYLON, THE CITY THAT ASTOUNDED THE ANCIENT WORLD 
Of all the atirs of jntiquit}, none may be more ju-tlv callul a Wonder Citv thiin Uabvion ihi icnown of Hiiiiilrcd Gatrd nKbF<. 
b merg^ In the more geneial wonder of Egypt, even Nineieh h.)a achieved more fame as a power than as a town lint liabiluii 
seems to sum up in itself the romance and the glory of a whole civilization This is partly, no doubt, because 13 ibylon suiviscd to 
amaze the inquiring minds of men like Herodotus at a time when the very site of Niiirvrh was foi,;ottca 

I'liolo Cionn Copinsht 




LION THAT FOR CENTURIES HAS DOMINATED THE RUINS OF BABYLON 
The so-called “ Lian of Mesopotamia " has long been visible on the north of the Kasr mound, and has excited the wonder at visitors ; 
it is in the attitude of tiampiing a man. underfoot. There U about it, however, nothing sug^stive of Babylonian sculpture, and the 
t'onjectiire h.is been made that it was a trophy of war, captured perhaps from the Hittites, a powerful and somewhat mysterious people 
oi Anatolia with whom we find Egyptians, .Assyrians, and Babylonians in conflict from the fifteenth century a.c. onwards. 

Phacr bj Usdarwood Preip Borrln 


altered its plan. His bricks are quite different in 
colour from those of his predecessor. Here and 
there we notice the care tvith which the names 
of the different buildings (and even plans of them) 
have been put up by General E. V. Costello, V.C., 
during his tenure of the military command at 
Hillah. General Costello UTOte a short guide to 
the ruins for the use of his officers and men. 

To the left is what is called the Merl«s, or 
" market.” where Koldewi^ found the litde that 
has been found of the houses of the ancient city ; 
to the right, in a depression known as the *' Basin ** 


(es-Sahn), is the Tower of Babel, or what remains 
of it. All we see is a great square mass surrounded 
by a deep moat. This is the lowest course of the 
temple-tower £-tcmen-an-ki, which is undoubtedly 
the traditional Tower of Bal^. Farther on, in the 
depths of an immense excavation, seventy feet 
down in the mound of Tell Amr&n, are the scanty 
remains of £-SagiIa, the Teimle of Maxduk. Two 
other crude-brick temples, E-Patutila, the shrine 
of the god Ninurta or ^nrta, and another, lie 
farther south still. And here Babylon ends. 

To the west, towards the river, are the remains of 
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STONE “LION OF MESOPOTAMIA" AMID ITS DESOLATE SURROUNDINGS 


Roughly thoiwb the statue ot the Lion may be, there is a wonderful strength aud virility about it. And it is strange that for 

BO many long years ine only thing remaining above ground to mark the habitation of a cruel and powerful people should be the 
handiwoslt otone of the foieign races upon whose necks the band of Babylon was heavy. Yet the gocxl she did must not be over- 
for ss Rome spre^ the culture ot Greece, so did Babylon the civilization oi her predecessors, the ancient Sumerians. 

Photo « OrowB Uoprrtsht 
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TERRA-COTTA COFFtNS IN WHICH THE BABYLONIANS LAIO THEIR DEAD TO REST 
I he balh lien »m?Je< illustnted «bo\e are reliCT t f Hit burial uustomsof the ancient Babylonimt The\ ire tern cotta sarcophigi 
iiidthiu^rt al ^ ill tu I' m nete not munm tied as m Egypt tbe bones of twent\ five t r i tii it igo are st 11 « ell preserved 
lini cl I t tl <e arcnpi igi are seen in tbe opposite page It na in one such cell n di ovendin Nebucbid 

j ] p \ j ir t b that a nold pi i pie was found engraved with HI pjrtant aruhiti dural evidence 
Pfi 'I h% Unrf r*«nif Itmir 
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rv- AND HAMMURABI, FAMOUS BABYLONIAN KINGS OF AN EARLIER AGE 

matang a 1^ grat to a vassal He was a thorn in the sides of SarW 11 and Sennacbenb by 
revolt, dnnng the period of Assyrian doaunation On the right Hamnniiabi, aims' of the hrst Babylonian 
dynasty about a c .shown mo stele m the act of recetvmg from tbe sun god thelaws which are carved^ielow The dmxnraiy 
of tbme mmh h^t on early Babylonian soaal arganizatiou 

i> xml M«Mtm BtfUa* tl^a Itm m aut la ih» Brifelab 
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VAULTED BRICK BURIAL-CHAMBERS OF BABYLONIA 
Fram this illustration may be seen the way m which tombs were built m Babyloma they were vaulted and constructed, not ot 
kiln-baked, but of sun dn^ bncks , a stepped passage led down to each one. and they were large enough to contain several ol the 
terra cotta sarcophagi illustrated m page goa. They were thus piobably family tombs But tlie Babyloman burial customs have not 
inodiiced finds of such aicbacriogical mtenst as those m Egypt, the Babylomans being more concerned with this world than the next 

Fheto by Uadarvosd Pm Siislsi 
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a brick bndge, which spanned the 
Euphrates before it \ia5 diverted 
farther to tlie west In ancient tunes 
it followed a course very different 
from that of to day, as it flowed 
south from the vicinity of the 
mound Babil through the heart 
of Babylon and rejomed its present 
bed outside the southern walls of 
the city Babil was a mihtaiy 
citadel built by Nebuchadiezrar on 
a mound north of the city Its 
ruins are the most imposing mass of 
biickwork at Babylon, and fitly 
presence the ancient aty’s name 
The great inner walls of Babylon, 
Imgur Bel and Nimitti-Bel, met at 
tlie Tshtar Gate The latter passed 
east and then south, and is the wall 
oi d^ke running parallel with the 
railway Farther out agam to the 
east IS the great outer wall, which 
has not been exLa\ated Beyond 
it, again, are ancient lines of 
circumvallation, the relics of 
foimer sieges To besiege Babylon 
must ha\e been an immense task, 
nor can anybody t\ or have besieged 
more than a pait of it at one tune 
Wlien the Persians took it they 
got m by a water-gate of the Euph- 
rates In Ncbuchaditrrar’s tune 












SOUTH OF BABYLON STOOD BORSIPPA WITH ITS TEMPLE-TOWER 
The mound of Bins Niirnid here illustrated marks the Mte of Bor«ippa, ind his in the past been identifi^ nith the famous Toner of 
Babel, although it b E tcinen ui ki at Bab\ Ion i hi h must haie gi\ en use to the Bibheal stones Of the mighW toner nhich once 
adorned £ rida the trinple ot N ibu, oiili thb n\cn miss of bncknoik lemims projecting like a fang from the rubbish It owes 
cscii tins state of prescnatinn huneiei, to the fict that the bncks ha\e been Mtnfiod bv the action of tue. 

Pbotoa Crown Copriiehl ind li iiU n nl lie. Briiiili U it im 




£-SAQILA, where dwelt the IMAQE of BABYLON’S HERO-GOD 

£ Sagda, tlie temple of Babyloo'e patron god Marduk, adjouied the temple-tower £-temen an ki and hen la a view of its excavated 
rnins The two walb in the oentn of the cratar-bke pit mark the cornmenceinent of a passage connecting the temple proper with 
Its tower to the nmrth Marduk occupied the same poaitico m Babylon as Ashur m Nineveh onginally the good ganiiis A toe town 
ha rose m ingoctsiice among the other gods with Babylon’s attainment of political supremacy. 

nat» fer VuUrwooA Trmm Bwflw 
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ARCHWAY IN NABOPOLASSAR'S WALL AT BABYLON 

On the eastern side ot Uie citadel there have been discovered the remains ol a wall erected by 
Nabopolassar and subsequently buried and built over by Nebuchadrezzar when he enlarged his 
palace. The section of this wall illustrated here is of particular interest as it shows a postern 
gate with a perfect keystoned arch. 

Pbotos OrowD OopjrlBlit 


the city measured nearly 
five kilometres (3| miles) 
in length by three broad 
from the outer wall to 
the Euphrates west of the 
Temple of Marduk. It 
may have crossed the river 
here, and been broader. 

The accounts of its size 
given by the ancients were 
enormously exaggerated, 
but it was big enough in 
all conscience for an 
ancient city, immensely 
larger than any other 
ancient city. 

There is no need to 
suppose, as some have 
done, that it extended for 
miles to the south-w'est- 
ward so as to include the 
ancient Borsippa, where 
the great ruined ziggurat, 
or temple - tower, now 
known as Birs Nimrud 
lifts to the sky its jagged 
tooth of riven brickwork, 
vitrified by the fierce fire 
of some besieger, fed, 
perhaps, by natural pitch 
from Hit or by crude oil 
from Elam. Borsippa was 
a distinct city. 

The extant remains ol 
Babylon bear everywheif 
the impress of the great 
Nebuchadrezzar. He re- 
modelled it from end to 
^d during his reign, so 
that it has been difficult 
for the modern excavators 
to discover anything much 
earlier than his time, 
though, as a matter of 
fact, Babylon was in his 
day a very ancient city. 

It was the capital of the great law-giver Ham- 
murabi, fifteen hundred years before. 

Of later remains, of buildings erected after his 
day, we have , a Persian "apad&na,” or summer 
palace, at the west end of the Kasr, and Greek 
remains, a theatre, and a *' palaistra," or gym- 
nasium, close to Nimitti-Bd and the railway. 
Here, too, rises the artificial mound which Alex- 
ander erected fur the cremation of his dead friend 
Hephaistion. stQl bearing the traces of the funerary 


pyre, and from its red burnt earth known as 
Homera, " the ruddy.” Alexander pulled down part 
of the wall to build this mound, and the flames 
of the gigantic pyre must have been an awe-inspiring 
sight reflected in the waters of the Euphrates, 
which then flowed between it and the palace. 

In the palace died Alexander the Great. Nabo- 
polassar, Nebuchadrezzar, Belshazzar, Cyrus — these 
are the selfsame buildings they built or saw. Here 
they lived, designed, caroused, conquered, and died. 









RELIEFS ON THE WALLS OF £-SAGILA, SHRINE OF THE GOD MAROUK 
The walls ot tlie Sacred Way outside the lahtar Gatei the gate itselfi and the walls of £*Sagila. the I'cmple of Marduk, were all 
daborately decorated with inanyK»loured reliefs of animals and frieaes of rosettes, executed In glazed brick. Of these nothing but 
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The Wonder 

' Babylon the Grtat is fallen is fallen • How 
are the mighty fallen I 
They saj the Lion and the Iizaid keep 
The Court's where Janish<d gloried and drank deep 
And Bahi im that great Hunter — the ild Ass 
Stamps o er his Head but cannot break his Sleep 


Cities . Babylon 

Tamam shud i (it is finished) Bab\lon the 
Great will use no more But modern aichaeologt 
can tell us> enough to call something of its 
ancient power and glory from the darkness of 
the dead past 



THE ISHTAR GATE, CROWNING GLORY OF BABYLON’S SACRED WAY 
Vlthoueh the I«htar Gate must once have been a strategic point ui the defences of Babylon, pieicmg aa it does the two great walk 
IingurBel ani Nil iitti Bel at the time when Nebuchedrezaar rebuilt it with la\ibh expense it was well within the outer fortificatioiis 
and formed .. sort of tnuinphal approrch to the Sacred Way Tbepxxemeiit of thi» road was successively rxiscd, and it is below 
Its prcaLut leeel that the extant porti jiu, of the sate were found This photograph shows the Temple of Ninmakh m the d i st anc e 

Vkoto. inatM at th* antuk llui.iuu 





The Seven Wonders. VII. 

The Temple of Diana at Ephesus 

By F. N. Pryce, m.a. 

AMbtut Keeper. Department of Greek and Roman Aatiquitiei, British Musenm 


T he temple of the Oriental goddess, called 
by the Greeks the Ephesian Artemis and 
identified by the Romans with Diana, 
was ranked by the common consent of antiquity 
among the Seven Wonders of the World, and not 
a few writers assign to it the first place on the 
list. One author sa}^ : " I have seen the walls 
and hanging gardens of old Babylon, the statue of 
Olympian Jove, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
great labour of the lofty Pyramids, and the ancient 
tomb of Mausolus. But when I beheld the temple 
at Ephesus towering to the clouds, all these other 
marvels were eclipsed." 

Pausanias, one of the soberest of ancient critics, 
observes that " it surpasses every structure raised 
by human hands." There are few btuldings 
concerning which we possess, in some respects, 
more abundant detail ; long accounts have been 
preserved of its history, of the destructions and 
conflagrations it suffered at various times, of the 
rebuildings each time on a scale of greater 
magnificence, and of the splendour of the finished 
edifice. It is then singular to find that for many 
centuries not only had every vestige of the building 
disappeared from view, but that all trace or 
tradition of the site on which it stood had been 
completely lost ; and the wildest guesses were made 
by travellers who searched the ruins of Ephesus 
in the hope of identifying the remains of the city's 
crowning architectural glory. 

The credit of the rediscovery of the long-lost 
shrine belongs to an Englishman — J. T. Wood — 
who in 1863 commenced, on behalf of the British 
Museum, a search fur the temple. For six years 
he laboured without success, and the search was on 
the point of being abandoned when, in the spring 
of i%9, he hit upon an inscription in a wall proving 
the latter to be the boundary of the sacred precinct 
around the temple. The discovery of the actual 
site now seemed only a work of days ; but the 
precinct proved of enormous extent, and Wood's 
trial pits and trenches yielded no result until the 
last day of the year, when he struck a marble 
pavement, which soon proved to belong to the 
temple. Wood continued his excavations until 
1874, by which time he had dug over the whole 
site and recovered a large number of fragments 


of architecture and sculpture which are now in the 
British Museum. The greater part of them 
obviouriy belonged to the last temple — that built 
in the time of Alexander the Great, at the highc.st 
point of Greek art ; but some fragments were 
instantly distinguished as belonging to a much 
more primitive style and were rightly assigned by 
Wood to the preceding temple — that built by 
King Croesus or to which he contributed. 

Beyond these two temples, however. Wood 
did not go ; but literary tradition, as well as general 
probability, suggested that below the temple of 
Croesus still earlier remains were to be found. 
Accordingly, in 1904 and 1905, a new campaign 
was undertaken and the site probed to the bottom 
by Mr. D. G. Hogarth. The excavation proved 
difficult at the low levels, as springs were opened 
up and steam pumps had to be continuously in 
operation. But evidence was recovered for the 
existence of no less than three earlier temples, 
lying one above the other. This evidence may 
perhaps most conveniently be summarised by 
saying that, on digging down between the walls of 
the Croesus temple, a mass of masonry was 
discovered resting on undisturbed soil at its lowest 
level ; and this, when dissected, proved to have 
been on two successive occasions enlaiged and 
raised, before the Croesus temple was finally built 
over and around it. 

From the lower levels was recovered an 
assortment of over three thousand objects of a very 
early style of art. By far the larger number are of 
gold — jewelry, statuettes, etc. — and the greater 
part of this gold ^^'as found actually within the 
limits of the basis of masonry, where it must have 
been placed as a " foundation deposit." Even 
more interesting are a number of ivory statuettes, 
worked with the most minute detail and with the 
rarest delicacy of finish. They may have been 
votive offerings at the shrine ; the favourite subjects 
are women, probably priestesses of the goddess, 
and wild animals, ior Artemis was queen of the 
beasts of the field. With their Oriental draperies 
and turbans, they differ widely from the pre- 
conceived idea of a Greek statuette ; at the time 
they were made, the craftsmen of Greece, not yet 
aspiring to individuality in style, were still content 
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WHEFE TrE GRE^T DIANA THE EPHESIANS HAD HER FAR-FAMED SHRINE 

Iheia n t I >-ll d' t t I drl i-h Mil t^e ot A^a^-olJL a Lcirupaui of Hacio- Tocl’ (.-» on o «ite rlo^r 

■» th Aiir 1 r D .. n thi U3 ii' uU, wbiih lic« jbout a mk to ih' aouth M«t It i- notat'e tor the 

umai- J < 1*1 1 t 1 1 < I U la-e tre term.— n hich cc. ’ n- the btl' are the •.'■init run- ot tpe 

on e i t - la Li a I n 11 t hich naa larj h oailt ot material from the msnta temple 


humbh to c t'lf pniduct'' ol the great 
ciMli7atiti »t th 1 i>t 

\\ e ma\ n a ’ ^a. -tnict the t arl\ hi-tor\' ot the 
site Th ' i> ’ trs-iitun th^t i n^inallv a amall 
and pnmiti tri -nniie •'t » i o ’ the marshj 
ground o' h ” ir Jelt< nt-f Fii<'-u» and that 
m the 'eai.nth i ’art p ' a -t > le building was 
erected cmt and around 't Tin- we identifj 
with our tarli -t building fur no -tuie foundations 
onderhe it ina the objects found withn it can be 
dated round “Ol b c It i- ol- to be remarked 
that we Launi t be sure wheth r thi> structure was 
reall 3 a i^nipk cr an\ thing ir> ir than a platform 
and altar T1 is wua distro\t i in oijo b c b> an 
in\asion ul th* Cimmerians btrbanans who burst 
into Asia from Europe, and restored m the form 
of out second temple, which has the appearance of 
a hasty repair the masonn* being of a er\' infenor 
character, and which probablv also did not last 
loQg. although the exact date at which it was 


replaced b\' the third temple cannot be stated 
In an\ rase the third temple was certainlj' a 
temple whatever its predece^so^s ma^' have been , 
it was built of fine limestone and seems to have 
had a porch of two columns facing w'est 
In the course ot the ^\th centurv b c this third 
temple appears to have fallen out ol repair The 
trouble was that the foundations constantlv' showed 
a tendency to subside m the marshy' ground The 
floor was raised at every repair, but all three earlv 
UmpVs are now permanently' under water-level 
The citv of Ephesus then at the height of its power 
and wealth deteimmed to rebuild the temple 
on a scale ol unexampled magnificence, and many 
neighbouiiDg States sent contnbutions of material 
and money. In particular we are told of the 
liberality of Croe^. King of Ly'dia, whose great 
wealth and tragic fate were provrerbial in the ancient 
world, and whose teign (560-546 b c.) thus indicates 
the date for this rebuilding ; beides other offerings, 
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The Temple of Diana at Ephesus 


Croesus presented most of the columns The 
reason why such speaal honour should be paid to 
what had hitherto been an unimportant sanctuary 
IS unknown but the result was that the temple at 
once took rank as one of the marvels of the age 
In the next century the traveller Herodotus 
compaies this Croesus temple to the Pyiamids 
It was of ahite marble covered four times the area 
of its predecessor and was surrounded by Ionic 
columns with a portico of eight columns at each 
end The columns had a peculiarity of great 
ranty in Greek architecture at the base they 
were encircled with a band of sculpture Part of 
such a band has been restored in the British 
kluseum though it cannot be guaranteed that 
all the fragments of sculpture which have been 
inserted really belonged to the same column It 
will be observed that by this time the sculptors 
have liberated themselves trom the slavish depen 
dence upon Orient il models we remarked in the 
case of the ivoiics ut the first temple then work 
though stiff and clumsy, is now something which 
may be called distinctively Greek Other remains 
in the Biitish Museum include two of the lomc 
capitals of the columns and some insciibed frag- 
ments of base which arc generally interpreted to 
mean ‘ Dedicated by King Croesus " 


In the year 356 a c this temple was wantonly 
burnt down by one Herostratus, whose object was 
by his crime to make his name immortal A 
reconstruction on a scale of even greater magni 
hcence ivas at once undertaken The ladies of 
Ephesus sold their jewels to pros ide tunds kings, 
in emulation of Cioesus prestnted columns sculp- 
tured by the greatest artists of the age Alc\andci 
the Guat, passing thioueh Cphcsus on the way to 
the conquest of Asia offered to bear the whole 
cost provided the Ephesians would allow him to 
msenbe his name upon it as the dedicator They 
refused alleging with diplomatic cunning that it 
was not meet foi one god to make dedieatinns to 
another It is piobablc that by about 323 n c 
the new temple was finished it is reported to have 
been 425 feet long with 127 coluiiius sixty net 
high, Ihiitysix of the columns wire srulptiiied, 
and the remains ol several of these ha\c been 
brought from Ephesus to the Biitish Museum 
In them we see no longer the piiinitive stillness 
of the sculptors employed by Cie>i us but may 
admire the peiteetion of a dexelojxd ait Ihe 
best preserved dium is usually taken to lepiesent 
the story of Meeslis who is to be 1 chased fioni 
the Under w 01 Id and restored to light 
Thus restored the tcmjilc appeals to have stood 



THEATRE AND STREET IN THE NOW DESERTED CITY OF EPHESUS 
On the site of Lphesiis itself are many lema'n'', but these are almost cntiicl) of the Giifco Rmiiaii ptiiod, the Hellimstic and 
still more the earlier Ionian cities being obscuied In this pbotogiipb may be scin the tliiitic (lestored siibsc(|iiciit1\ to tin 
disturbance ocoasionwd by the «isit of S Paul) and a broad street which once ran from ii to the poit now tiiiilc sil ul up On 
the light of this street, in the distance, is a pile of ruin» once taken for the Aitemision, irtiiilly the Bithi of Const mtinc 




ARTEMIS. OR DIANA, IN ASIATIC AND HELLENIC GUISE 
£Kaoi, as ecpiamed 2 pa^e 6a3> the asme br which ihe Rcimaiis kaew the goddess Artemis; but the many-bieasted 
Artends of Ephesus was a very diSersni penona^e from the chaste huatnss of the European Ciee^ She was, ht fhs 
oeat motbcr-godcess of the Asiatus, who appears in manv gtiUes, and was onlv ^ndually, it seems, identified with the deity 
fanndt with them by the Icnian coHecisis. This phctograpn shows the contiast between the weird figure of Ephesian art decked 
win aniiM' heads cm the left, with feet, hands and face m bronze, and a Graeco-Roman D iana of tM aoci^ type on the dghL 

3^ Hwisa* Pamc Ewiac GftUdvar 
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The Temple of Diana at Ephesus 


for some centuries, glowing yearly in wealth and 
reputation Apart from the beauty of its archi 
tecture and the variety of its sculptured decora 
tions it took precedence of all other temples in 
regard to the costliness and beauty of its contents 
" The Temple of Artemis " says one author, " is 
a common treasury for all Asia " " All nations," 
sa}^ another deposit thcu nches in the tuiiple " 
Xenophon, after the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
deposited his wealth with the temple pnests But 
the amount of speae within the vaults shrinks mto 
iiibigmficance m comparison with the value and 
interest of the treasures of art collected m the 
temple Pliny tells us that the statues alone 
would need many volumes to describe ‘ It is 
full of sculpture almost all by Praxiteles " Some 
of the most famous paintings of antiquity hung 
here including the famous equestrian portrait of 
Alexander the Great by Apelles, for which the 
painter received twenty talents of gold Of this 
portrait it is said that Alexander did not at first 


praise it as it deserved But his horse, on coming 
opposite began to neigh at the horse m the painting 
as if it also were alive ' King ' said Apelles, 
“ your horse is a bitter ]udge of painting than 
you are" 

Vanous records ot minoi damage by earthquake 
or fire are preserved but the temple does not 
appear to have needed extensive npaii until the 
reign of the Roman Emperor Gallic nus ( i u 260- 
268) when it was plundered and burnt k\ the 
Goths It is verj doubtful whether it ever was 
restored after this catastrophe there are signs 
that the worship of Artemis had been losing giound 
for some years previously In the following 
century it eertainly was in ruins a convenunt 
quarry from which buildiiig matenal might be 
obtamed Later a church was built upon it 
but this wras destroyed by a change in the coarse 
of the nver, which covered the scanty remains 
of the temple with a hver of ooze obliterating 
aU traces of the site until sixty years ago 



DRUMS OF COLUMNS THAT WERE OVER 60 FEET HIGH TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS 

Five successive foundations m all have been traced on the site of the Temple of Diana, but th» fiist two may have been little more 
than a platform sacred tree altar and image The thud temple, however was certainly a temple in the accepted sense and 
was perhaps Uiat constiucted by Cberaiphion and Metagenes m which Ionic anhitecture wis lust empliyid Ihi I iiith 
designed by Oinociates was the temple to which Croesus contributed and the h'th lugun ibout 3S0 a c was the. Wonder of 
tbs World One hundred and t venty seven columns in the Ionic style, of which eight at iither end foniii d imposins f ifades arc 
said to have supported the structure their height Co ftet seems to have caused univers il woiidi r Ihc extensive (,iiuiids or 
" temeios," m which the temple stood were regarded as an inviolable as>lum and it was the iraetiee ot royal benefactors tc 
enlarge this area even so as to include at one tune part of the town itsw 





GROUND PLAN OF THE GLORIOUS TEMPLE OF DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS 
Ihi io^\uc shiinii t > tli< ^ iddris ViUinib at 1 plieaus from \er\ eath tunes but the temple that ranked osoncot thenondeisot the norld 
1 itLb fi Jill the f jurlli ( u tui t n c Ihcaitp fiibt excavated bv Wood in 1869-74 w i>> a^n explored in 1904-5 by Mr D G Hoipirthnith 
Mr A L lIcicU. sou is osb icuto and aiehitect Ihib plan prepaiedbvthelattcr, shows the arrangement of the 127 columns andenclo^ 
ivithiii thi pinstvlc li \i \ In 11 n 1 open to the skv the square altar and the ccntrilshniie where stood a 4rcat statue of the goddess 











SO.ilRING IONIC F.IC.IDE OF THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIJN DLTNH 

In tills ri'ionstructioii tlic fittli and la?; TL-iiiple ui tliu Ai'U-mis is sliu'.vii, not '■oKI and while as wt- have fiixiwii to think ol (jceek temples, but glittering witli liit culnurs and tlii; 

metai and the marble of actuality, in it were to be li'iind tiie ni..isl prin-icss works ot art of the aee and couiitiess hoards oi treasure deposited there for safety by the Asiatie states. Uegun 
about 350 a.c., it was not yd complete when Ale-sander the tjreat visited hphesus in 334 ; luid the- bpiiesians jcaJousiy refused to accept liis otter to bear tin- li..-av. cnst oi 'lonsiruction 

.*>riiu'r< ('.r* h^it authoriti,'. i.-iii! a^fovreJ btf Ur iiu'olii Oats'ev f’*' “ >('onder< ’)* tfn faat '* 
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Shrines and Cities of Ancient Mexico 

By L. B. Elliott 

Author of “ Brazil, To-day and To-morrow,” eto. 

/ N a previous contribution to this work {pages the writer of the following at tide describeH 

*' The Maya Marvels of South Atuenca.‘ Mere she deals with Mitla and other centres o/ A ztec 
influence in southern Mexico, modern interest in which, dating from the days of Piesrott, has been 
aroused afresh by recent exploration, under the auspices of the Government of Mexico and the Field 
Columbian Museum, Chicago, U.S,A . — Editor. 


ISING high aloft upon their four-square, 
pyramidal foundation-mounds, towering 
into the blue above gardens and woodland, 
stood the vast temples and palaces of Mexico in 
their great day. Those which by some chance 
have escaped destruction or, under the patient 
hands of the excavator, are newly brought back 
to sight from their covering of soil and verdure, 
restored and rebuilt, still possess so much of their 
original bold and fantastic beauty that it is not a 
difficult thing to imagine them again as they were 
when the ancient gods were paramount in Mexico. 

Walk among the bizarre, almost breath-taking 
stone carvings of Mitla; look upward at the 
serried chambers of soaring Papantla ; climb the 
heights of Teotihuacan and Monte Alban and 
trace out the tremendous complex of temples and 
dwellings ; or visit that dainty poem in stone, 
Xochicalco, and you will discover that ancient 
Mexico lives again. There are ruins of great 
buildings in other parts of the world, and perhaps 
especially in Egypt, where one is conscious of 
extreme serenity ; a sense of peace, of brooding 
content, of eternal stillness, reigns there. 

But no such feeling informs the old cities and 
shrines of Mexico. Here is a pervading restlessness ; 
one is conscious of something breathing, as though 
the bold and triumphant intent of the Mexican 
builders still lived and moved. Nor is this subtle 
and disturbing atmosphere of vitality due solely 
to the drawings, the innumerable drawings and 
sculptures of gigantic serpents, of tigers and strange 
monsters, of grotesque gnomes whose eyes watch 
from a thousand walls : you may catch as distinct 
an impression of a Imng force within the walls of 
Mitla, where none but geometric designs arc carved 
upon the sweeping surfaces. When you feel, even 
li^tly, that these huge buildings palpitate with 
life, the wrecked frame of such a tremendous 
theatre as Teotihuacan speedily takes form and 
colour, and from its splendours there rises again 
the int ellig ent and crowded daily movement, the 
brilliance and sound of that thickly-populated and 


industrious Mexico upon which the Spaniards 
burst more than four hundred years ago. 

The dwellings of the humbler folk are gone. 
They were built of frail material by Toltec and 
Aztec just as similar cottages were constructed by 
the southerly Maya folk, and just as the descendant 
of the Aztec builds himself a place to live in nowa- 
dajns. But the palaces of the kings, the communal 
dwellings connected with social and religu)tis 
routine, and the temples of the long list of native 
or adopted gods of Mexico were built strongly and 
splendidly, upraised and richly ornamented. 
Smooth sides, burnished with such rc.splendcnt 
lining whiteness that the amazed Spaniard.s, at 
first sight, thought they were faced with silver, 
rose in perfect geometric progression to the 
crowning edifice of the summit, and the.se bright 
surfaces were broken in many instances by maasi's 
of deep carving, by frescoes and gaily-painted 
stucco-work. Wonderful fragments still remain 
of beautiful temples standing upon their pyramids 

The images of the gods arc gone from the 
seclusion of their inner shrines, the black-robed, 
blood-stained priesthood has vanished fur ever ; 
gone is the glory of the Aztec emperor and tlie 
nobles who once, plumed and adorned with gold 
and gems, walked in proud procession up the tall 
stone stairways to the altars of the summit. The 
sacred fires that blazed, night and day, fed with 
scented copal, have left no traces but blackened 
hearths, whether they burned before the gentle 
ridty, Quctzalcoatl, needing only flowers and fruit 
as tribute, or before the fierce and blcxxl-loving 
Huitzilopochtli, devourer of the living hearts of 
men; but a stonc’s-throw distant dwell the 
vigorous, hardy peasantry of modern Mexico, a 
fertile and bright-spirited people. Christianised for 
four centuries and yet retaining much of their 
ancient habit of housing, clothing, food, and 
speech. From this race sprang the conccjits and 
the skill that created Teotihuacan and Mitla ; 
while they survive, ancient Mexico is not dead. 

What was the origin, what was the extent, of 
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the great Mexican civilization, you a<ik vourself 
when you look upon these mighty nuns The 
extent of the Aztec empire, the conditions of hfe 
prevailing in 1320 we know with comparative 
certamty, for the destroying Spaniard was com 
polled to v\onder and admire, and wrote down the 
tale of what he saw We have, too, the Aztec 
records and the plain evidence of the immense 
complexes of buildings the danng architecture, 
the pottery and textiles and feather work and 
metal artistry of a beauty lov mg people Of the 
ongin of this great race we know less, but an 
outline, based upon native legend insistent and 
precise and backed bv the shrewd guesses of the 
anthiopologist grows more definite yearly, as the 
testimony of handiwork slowly confirms tradition 
In its period of splendour the \/tec empire was 
wfell organized powerful and extremely eneigctic, 
dominating from the great civic and religious 
centre of the Mexican Valley all the great expanse 
of country from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. 


enforcing the pajnnent of tribute from regions as 
far north as the present State of Hidalgo, and as 
far south as Guatemala Regular expeditions of a 
guild of traders went far beyond these temtones, 
treading the maze of forests and hills at least as 
far as Salvador Republic , a colony of Nahuatl- 
speakers settled on Chmqm Lagoon, on the coast 
of Costa Rica was probably an ofMioot of Aztec 
enterpnse, and there are indications which appear 
to point to contact with Peruvian culture 
For an account of the daily life of the great 
centre of Aztec power, the shining twm lake aties 
of Tenochtitlan and Tlaltdolco m the Vale of 
Mexico, guarded by the eternal snows of Ixtacci 
huatl and Popocatepetl, go to the pages of Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, that very human conquistador 
When we arrived at the great market place we 
were astounded at the number of people and the 
quantity of merchandise that it contamed, and at 
the good order and control that was maintained, 
for we had never seen such a thing before 



MODEL 




THE SMILING VALLEY OF MITLA, WITH PART OF THE RUINS IN THE FOREGROUND 
Situated in a buad valley sunounded by inountuiis, bctivcen Oa'aca Citv and 1 chiianUpei tbi better piiscived ruins oi Mitla 
ate on the out^I irts of a modem villige inhibited bv nitiies of /ipoti-c stoil -md occupy in ue i of about > ooo feet fiom noith 
to south, and about I ooo feet from east to eest Thei^ineliit muraldecoiations aliuid a slid iii), lontiast to the mtliropoiiiorphic 
designs of the Mi> a illustrated in pa^es siy-agl The m itci lal is ot idol t iiid tl e soft but massis i ind dm ible ti ichy tes that break 
down m great bloeLs from the dilfs around The Imtel stones m the remains rui(,e tiom lo feet to 20 leet 111 length, and from 
a feet to 4^ feet in each of the other dimensions, and vary m weight from 10 to ij tons 

Flnte tr 0 B Walts 

Eadi kind of merchandise was kept by itself and traders selling great pieces of cloth and cotton and 

had its fixed place maikcd out Let us begin articles of twisted thread, and sellers of cocoa 

with the dealers in gold, silver, and precious stones. There were those who sold cloths of 

feathers, mantles, and embroidered goods Then henequen and ropes, and sandals and sweet cooked 

there were other wares consisting of Indian slaves, roots, all kept in the place m the market assigned 

both men and women, and I bay that th^ bring to them In another part there were skins of 

as many of them to that great market for sale as tigers and bons, of otters and jackals, deer and 

the Portuguese bring negroes from Gmnea , they other animals, and badgers and mountain cats, 

brought some along tied to poles, with collars some taimed and some untanned " 

about their necks so that they could not escape. This Spanish soldier goes on to tell ot the ‘ beans 
while others tii^ left free. Next there were and sage, fowls and cocks with wrattles {le, 
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turkeys, which the Europeans had 
never seen before), rabbits, hares, 
mallards, and young dogs,” sold 
for food ; of the fruit, the great 
variety of pottery, of " those 
who sold honey and honey paste, 
and other dainties like nut paste,” 
and of the venders of lumber, 
planks, benches, and firewood ; 
of the paper, made of maguey 
fibre ; of the reeds " scented mth 
liquid-ambar, filled with tobacco ” ; 
of the yellow ointment, and the 
cochineal and herbs and salt ; oi 
the sellers of stone knives, cun- 
ningly flaked from the matrix, 
and of the section given over to 
the women who sold fish. 

There were for sale also, says 
Bernal Diaz, axes of brass and 
tin and copper, and gourds and 
" gaily-painted jars made of wood. ’ ’ 
And there was raw gold. " This 
gold is placed in thin quills of the 
geese of the country, white quills, 
so that the gold ^ou's through, 
and according to the length and 
thickness of the quills they arrange 
their accounts with one another, 
settling the value of so many 
mantles, or so many gourds of 
cocoa.” 

Both Bernal Diaz and the 
" Anon}nnous Conqueror " speak 
of the extreme cleanliness of the 
temples and courts of ancient 
Mexico " paved with great white 
flagstones,” or, where paving- 
stones were not used, the floor 
was " cemented and burnished 
and all very dean, so that one 
could not find any dust or a straw 
in the whole place.” The ordinary 
dwelling-hou.ses were built, in old 
Mexico City, of a pinkish stone, 
and, in a land where cooking is 
chiefly performed in the open air 
and no chimne3:s are required, the 
flat roof was a family resort and, 
as it were, a grand stand for daj« 
of great ceremonies and events. 

Leading to the twin lake cities 
from the mainland w^re three 
great stone-built causeways, con- 
necting the north, south, and west ; 
and from lovely Chapultepec on 




HALL THAT GIVES A NAME TO THE ‘PALACE OF THE PILLARS" AT MITLA 
Ihis hall, entcrrd through doorlcis doom a) s in the ficade shown in the modU in page 918 and thi sketch pi in in page a 
23 feet wide by 125 feet long Ihe six columns aic all about 11 feet m height, about 3 leet in diameter near the dixplv plintccl 
Lose, and taper slightly towaid tlie top Ibe roof, like pirt of the top courses of the walls is missiii; 'sa\c where they an 
interrupted b\ doorways, panels of mosaic surround the building A single opening giscs access to the closed Quadrin^le of tin 
Gricques winch has four small chainbeis aiouiid it Round pillars aie extremely rare m ib< iiginil Aniciiein areliitntuie 

Fboto b} Undeiwood Pieia Benini 

the mainland, to the west and slightly south, ran when, climbing the tcmblc mountains from thi 

the canal that supplied the city folk with fresh burning coasts of Vera Cnir, they topped tlie cicst 

water Drawbridges constructed at intervals and fiist looked down upon the lovely country that 

along the causeways, permitted the flow of ivater they weie to nun That so great and populous a 

and the passage of canoes, for the Azteca were country should have gone down before a handful 

good ivatermen, and there was a tremendous ot invaders is still astonishing, when one looks upon 

mcessant movement upon the lake of people all the evidences of power, resource, and huge 

bringing merchandise to and from the prosperous numbers Cortes had but four hundred and fitter n 

towns which clustered about the margms of the Spaniards with him , the A7tec empire contained 

once widespread sheet of water at least ten million people It is true that thi 

Now Mexico stands upon dry land, for the Europeans possessed, in addition to then c^tra 
Spaniards long ago dramed the water away , but ordmary com age, determination, and faith in the 

m the splendid days of the old empire the island holiness of then Chiistian mission, two great 

city must have been a thing of wonder, a fairy weapons, offensive and defensive instruments 

idand with its green gardens floating above the the gun and the horse 

sapphue flcxid, and with the silver-shimng tops of But even with these teinfying advantages, their 
the teocallis rising into the radiant sunlight So tmy band might have been quite easily swamped, 

the exhausted and marvelhng Spaniards saw it overwhelmed, or even starved to death, by the 
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people of Mexico had the latter not been betrayed 
— doubly betrayed — by subject folk of the country, 
and by their own faith in the fair god Quetzalcoatl. 

Under a glass case in the middle of an upper 
gallery in the British Museum are three strange 
masks of mosaic, inlaid with turquoise and obsidian. 
They are the very s3nnbols of the Aztec’s self- 
betrayal, pathetic and speaking sjnnbols. For 
these are part of the insignia from the great temple 
of Quetzalcoatl, and they were sent in childlike 
faith by the Emperor Montezuma to Hemdn Cortes 
when the Spaniards lay planning their campaign 


th^ that for months the Spaniards were treated 
as welcome guests, and even when doubts arose 
among the less rdigious chieftains and p)opulace, 
Montezuma insisted upon the sanctity of the 
strangers, protecting them, obeying them, and at 
last giving his life for them. 

By that time resistance was almost hopeless. 
The Spaniards had seen the weakness of Mexico 
from within, had formed invaluable friendships 
with tributary, folk nursing grievances against 
Aztec domination, and had learned the speech and 
ideas of the victim land. No single individual 



VIEW OF THE LESSER PYRAMIDS OF SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN 
III the magnitude uf its remains and in the evidence the site furnishes of population and antiquity, San Juan Teotibuacan, for 
centuries a religious centre of the Nahun races of the Mexican plateau, stands easily at the heM of Uie ancient cities of Mexico. 
“ If," says Prof. Holmes, " the entire mass of the mined structures of Chichen, Uzmal, or Mitia was to be heaped up in a single 
mound, it would hardly surpass the great r^raniid of the Sun alone in bulk, and the whole bulk of the Teotibuacan remains 
is many times that of its chief pyramid." The great Pirkmide del Sol is seen in the photograph to the left of the restored stuped 

pyramids that are to be seen in the foreground. 
l*lioto by Hugo Brebm* 


at the sweltering sand-dunes of Vera Cruz. 
Quetzalcoatl, the fair god, the gentle god who had 
come from overseas long ago to teach the hunting, 
war-like people of Mc.xico the arts of peace, had 
sailed away and promised to return some day- 
in a " cc acatl ” month. And by one of the most 
dramatic coincidences in history it happened that 
it was during a ce acatl month that the hard- 
bitten adventurer from Cuba navigated his little 
marauding fleet to the shores of Mexico. 

The look-outs, spying the ships from afar, saw 
the white sails rising, smooth and square, in 
geometric progression, like the stepped pyramids 
of their temples : and they sent runners to the 
Aztec emperor in his painted palace of the lake 
city and reported that at last their god 
Quetzalcoatl was coming back, and that he was 
bringing his teocallis across the sea. So sure were 


contributed more to these friendships and this 
inner knowledge than that unhappy princess, 
beautiful and clever Marina, native of that region 
where women still rule to-day, Tehuantepec. 
Fascinated by the newcomers, willing to wreck 
her country for them, she moves across the page 
of the great tragedy, passed from the arms of one 
Spaniard to another, mistress, among others, of 
the great Cortds himself. 

Contributory also to the survival of many 
Spaniards in a score of desperate hand-to-hand 
contests during even the last agonised stages of 
the siege of Tenochtitlan was the fixed idea of the 
Aztecs that their gods, turning thdr faces from 
their worshippers, could be appeased only by the 
blood of living men. To this end they repeatedly 
last chances of slaughtering whole bands erf 
Spaniards, and, in the attempt to adze them alive. 






ORNATE SCULPTURE OF THE TEMPLE OF THE GOD QUETZALCOATL 
Quetzalcoatl (featbcied snake) was the high god of the ancient Mexicans, identified with the Kukulkan of the .Maya. He is said 
to have instructed the natives in agriculture and the arts. Compelled to abandon the cuiiiitry tliroiigli iiu-iirriiig the wratli of 
Teicatlipoca, the Jupiter of the Mexican pantheon, his departure marked the close of the gokleii age of flu- 'f'ultcc, and Ifin 
natives were experting his return when the Spanish conquerors arrived. Among the lelllplu^ devoted to fiis worship, those .it 

Chniiila and Tentihiiai-an were the lareest and nnist splrndirf. 
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EMBLEM OF EARLY MEXICAN MYTHOLOGY AT SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN 
The arimt Heucone ncosiupped ue ••uii ejanied the moon b» wile i id the -tai'. as his sisteis Th s \ i^orous example of 
at oan Iud Teotutaacac shons the Feathered <nal>e which is raraestJitod alternately with the Water snake 
■ijpnawri IQ (aeC Itl3 The Reateied make is the emb em at Quetrncoatl toe rfod oi the air and il ib 'll breath and of lite 
The hm . toimd Ot Jt- Aatecs and was Mailed penodistlh by the great Montezuma as an act ol piltninage. 

Msu hr Bate Bnhm 
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LEGEND OF QUETZALCOATL CARVED IN STONE AT SAN JUAN 
Part of the decorated front of the Temple of Quetzalcoatl at San Juan Teotibuacan. Here tlieserpeiit-lieuils of ilie ^ikI arc |iroiniiU'iil. 
The sea-shells (in red) are symbolical of Quetzalcoatl, because their spiral form typiriea the eddies of tlie wind, with whirh the cod 
was particuiariy associated. He is suggested again in the background of carved stone, with its motive of the fcatlicrod serticiit, the 
most common representation of Quetzalcoatl as god of the winds or of the air. This Toltcc deity needed only fruits and tlowers 
as tribute, but ms influence seems to have wanra before that of Huitzilopochtli, the war-god of the .Aztec, wiio “ devoured the 

living hearts of men." 

Photo by Huso Bnhmo 
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were killed in myriads, their naked bodies cast 
vainly against the Spamsh guns and swords 
When the \ztecs were successful m such captures 
the god received his due, and the Spanish besiegers, 
watching impotent and funous from afar, saw 
their companions dragged up the great steps of the 
teocalli, and flung upon the sacrificial stone , they 
saw the still palpitating heart tom from the body 
opened by the pne-jt's stone knite No wonder 
that, after the prolonged and bloody siege of 
Mexico was o\ or, the common soldiers needed no 
behest from their padres in the destruction of the 
temples Not until the great temples of Tenodi- 
titlan and Tlaltilolco were reduced to min, the 
images of the gods hurled from the summit, the 
pyranuds littli more than mbbish heaps and a 
Christian church set upon the place of the old 
altars, was tin angir of the Spaniaids appeased 
The cathidi il of Mexico stands to da\ upon the 
wreck of thi ttmpli of Huitzilopochtli with miny 
a cars id stone of the old timis built into its walls 
whiii juu ini> '•till tiau tlnir outlines In that 
haste to dislrny timpks all oiei tht country 
were wrecked uid onlj heit and there some ancient 
structure ptrlnps slteadt neglected escaped 


deliberate min Not until the archaeologist began 
to uncover and make records to search and 
mquire, among the huge senes ot Mexican mins, 
was any senous interest shown in the ongms of 
the great empire that went down for ever before 
the hardy adventurers of Cortds 
To day, as I have said already, legends and 
guesses have woven a story of the Artec civiliration 
It IS the story of successive ivavcs of migration 
beating upon a fertile and populous shore Again 
and agam, throughout history, the poignant story 
of the nee and fall of avilizations has followed 
similar outlines It is the tale of settled dwellers 
m a fniitful country, developing dunng years of 
safety an elaborate culture, attended by dehcate 
arts and crafts, di finite social order, and a religion 
with fixed ceremonial and a powerful pnesthood 
Presently these folk fall victim to an incoming 
horde of less civilized people, either nomads or 
tribes dnven from sittkd lands by economic 
piessurc— that is by hunger — and gem rally armed 
with a weapon unknown to thiu victims who are 
also at a disadvantage owing to lack of initiative 
the agricultural and pastoral problems present thi 
same faces year by year while in contrast thi 



MEXICAN 'POEM IN STONE” PYRAMID TEMPLE OF THE FLOWER-GODDESS, XOCHIQUETZAL 

Xo^ic^co the Hou^i of Doweis ”) is one of the few extant monument il stiucturcs. in the Valley of Me»co 1 bis superb 
of the loltec pciiod -.tuids on a rocky eminence a few miles from the caoitU The temple mound is 7S feet lone wd 66 feet 
bmaa qf^enn giuiitc put together by the skilful buildcis without cement It was -ippioached on the western sid^y a flight of 
steps The whole of the cxtenwwuf^d with stone nchlv decoritcd with a design of colossal feathered serpents, mblems of 
Quetzalcoitl, the coils of which enclose human figures and hiero^yphs 







DECORATED CRUCIFORM TOMB STRUCTURE OF ZAPOTEC MEXICO 

U alls ot pjlcieei), temples, and toiiibsoiZapotee Mexico werealikedecoratednith thetharactenstic geuiiiettital mosaic oniamcntation 
Ihecrucifonn shape probably beats a relation to the ceremonial leitaid of the pnmitive Amcncans (or the four world directions. 
North, South, East, and West I he same idea underlay the constant arrangement ot temple mounds about a square court, m ordei 

that each crowning eaitice should taie a caidiiial point 

hunters confront new difficulties day by day, and. included in Mexico chcnsh such a legend : they 

trusting to mental and physical agility, develop an say that they came trom somewhere else, while the 

acute mother-wit in their struggle with nature. Zapotec folk make no such claim Here, declares 

Frequently the invaders appear as a womanless the anthropologist, are the original people 

horde, and take girls of the invaded lands to wife , The second period is that of the so-called Toltec, 
the children learn the speech of the mother, learn builders of all the great temples and palaces which 

worship of the old native gods, who are presently are not utterly wrecked to-day. It is clear that 

added to the newcomers' pantheon, and in the here was a great, and perhaps the liiht, incoming 

long run much of the ancient culture survives, wave of Nahuatl-speaking people, coming from 

strengthened by the ideas of the invaders Fro- the north and meeting upon the soil of the trui 

quentiy the result of the invasion is an immense natives an attenuated but virile stream of Maya, 

artistic impetus, as in the history of Greece creeping up for their own mystenoiis reasons from 

This story differs widely in detail, and has a the south The result was ot tremendous cultural 

score of different settings One ot the most importance. Buildings rose in magic exuberance ; 

striking in the history of human habitation of the painting and sculpture and all the lovely arts and 

globe is the setting of the valley of Mexico. Here crafts flourished The Toltec remains arc in some 

we are able to-day to differentiate between three regions more than i8 feet m depth — plain evidence 

great periods. The first is called, tor want of a of a long life of settled development, 

better, the Archaic period, and is that of the As the third and last great wave, came the 

aboriginal tolk whose area of distribution was Aztecs, who tell their own story clearly m record 

extremely wide, spreading far outside the Mexican and tradition. They, too, came trom the north : 
Valley, and embracmg the still too httle known and it may be added here that the Nahuatl tongue 

Panoco region This Archaic culture presents can be traced as far north as the State of Montana 

features which are homogeneous, and it is signifi in the American Union Perhaps this, or some 
cant that among the districts of its influence that neighbour region, was the old home of the Aztecs, 
of the Zapotec possesses no trace of a migration a hardy fighting, hunting tribe who came armed 

legend. Practically all the Nahuatl people now with the bow, then an unknown weapon in the 
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W^lERE LIVING HEART? V/EHE OFFERED 

i pnib.iii'.y .!ii i..di > i-.ii- ui. 

the most lmpiirr.i:u cercmonU uo i.! .. Oi;,iujisii;jlii, or 

vessel in srhi. ! th- ps-Fit.nuii. t:n irrn. j’dcrin-'ijl 

victims, were »l'.pirtiKG. Tiv,- viepriSKo: '.lUie- .i-iuin -nipresem- 
the opemn^ o' tin. rniiiie; v i— cj :eS' liiipcridut 

Hnsu'si N&iipnt Murc']. r'lJPC. v ' i: 

Toltec couiitn-. Thi;r i:riUiairi. i;Tj:,iiiiz*'{; reign 
had lasted aijniii Ttvc huiidTed when tht- 

Spaniard? arrived for, according in tin- niost 
careful correlation of our systen ui daiiiu;- with 
the Aztec record.-., tlieir a~!vj' ir. Tenochiitiaii 
uccurred aixmt .t.u. Kaptd'v tite.-=*. adantablc 
hunters adoniei! tin- sinipiiiiei] .-di-.'ncLiT whicii the 
Maya inveiu-.tl and irdiismitiec ic th< Toiiec. 
Tlipy adii]U‘-d. nx,- thv gentle god Ouetzaieijail. 
who is identi'ja with Mukulkai; o; 1L-. 31ayi anc 
thej’, too, i>eHat) to build s-ijivTidid cities, to 
encourage artr and crafts anil ic orgatiize a 
prosperous goventmeni. Tinyv un wuiiderluJ 
palaces and tenmles. bui tliev carveo in- such 
stela as the Maya had done ir tii*. soutL partly 
tor the reason that, using the sininier svsieii: oj 
dating which acknowledged a or onlv hlty 

years, no such elaborate calculation:- and recurit- 
oi calculations were needed. 

It was Montezuma 1 ,, reigning about 1440, 
great-grandiathei of the tragic friend uf Cort« 
who made the Aztec empire powerful, cair3mig 
war into neighbouring countries and forcmg 


tribute from many tribes far outside the valley 
of Mexico. Since the fierce Aztec gods needed 
human blood, no permanent pacificalirm of 
such tributaries was wanted : a war now and 
again was parr of the social and religious policy. 
Thus, when llit- Spaniard? appeared in Mexico, 
they found eui extra weapon to their hands in the 
unrisrt and hostilirj' to the central power of the 
outh'ing iribe-s. The grt;at Aztec empire crunibierj 
and ftil, went dowm in blood and ashes. T'.>-day 
Wf walk among its ruins, reconstructing a magni- 
ncencf that is unlike any othtT magnificence, a 
series of concepts that are like no other coneepts, 
striving to undiTsland a little of the strangi- genius, 
bom od i.bf Mexican seal, tliat flowered in aucfi 
glorious colour, in such splendid generosil}', mort 
than four centurie.® ago. 



CALENDAR STONE OF THE AZTECS 

Tius colossal tiazment, upon wbicb aio enj^nived ta** .Aztec day- 
agiffi, si^ discovered in lyijo. A hu{;e lace in the centre 
typws the sun, and tlie dates representiui- the “ previous 
mcatioas ol the worid «ire also carved apoii the stoue. 
ll^iAABUi haiumrii Uueiuuj i^btiiu uj 1. b 



HEAD OF THE WATER-SNAKE ON THE TEMPLE OF QUETZALCOATL AT TEOTIHUACAN 
The lemple Mound of Quetsalcoatl, the eiuit god of the Toltec folk who pieccded the \/ul m Ut&u.o ^ i t v t 

exr ivation after many centuiies of neglec t It la in all jiobabiltt> i tlioibind }eu ild In t tu t'l i ' n 

•ihr ui stood n i steraed pjraiuid the 'laiis' I uhuu ire jiiiamentrd with reliif di ■ t l i til 

a peU of the god Stnl ing lepie eutationii of thi 'Water snake and the teiUeieu iiikc till t> I 

alternate iriei tipifiini. 0 let/ leoatlV tu fnM in ti i a the i ty rl mnti m ml I «r t t M • 
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Ancient Arts and Grafts. Vlll. 


Marvels of the Potter’s Art 


2. In South America 

By T. Athol Joyce, m.a. 

Dapaty Keeper, Depertment of Ethao^pfay, British Miiseuni 

IDELOW we prtrt a chapter on the exquisite potteiy of the early South American nvilisations which 
knew not the wheel , it is only iiecessniy to compare tint photographs {which have been specially 
made by permission of the Trustees from exhibits t» the British Museum) with those illustrating the 
chapter on the pottery of Mediterranean lauds {pages 794-801), to realise the tyranny of form which 
may be exercised by that extremely useful invenhou — Ediior 


£ practice of fashioning vessels from clay 
dates from an early period in the hi<itory 
of mankind but, though widespread, it is 
not associated with evciy fonn of human culture. 
To speak generally, it belongs to the sedentary, 
agricultural Ide. Nomadic tribes as a rule do not 
manufacture pottery, which is too fragile a material 
to withstand the vicissitudes 


his material, and so the artistic value of his 
products IS impaired. There are few more striking 
examples of this fact than that afforded by the 
sheer disliarmony of form exhibited by most of 
the pottery vessels produced by modern civiliza- 
tion. The purpose of this chapter is to illustrate 
some of the masterpieces in clay moulded by the 
artist-aitisan in communities 



of a wandering existence. 
Their vessels are made of 
basketwork, wood, bark, hide, 
or even stone. 

Where the first pot was 
fashioned, whether there was 
one inventor or many, wc 
caimot say, but the mould- 
ing and baking of the first 
clay vessel in any tribe 
marked a distinct cultural 
epoch. The second great 
epoch dates from the inven- 
tion of the potter’s wheel, an 
appliance which enabled the 
c^tsman to work tar more 
rapidly and to impart to 
his material a more regular 
shape. But, important as 
the wheel may be as a laboui 
and time-saving appliance, 
its position in the history 
of art is far less sigmhcant 
than in the history of econo- 
mics. Art is independent of 
mechanical aids and, mdecd, 
is often hampered by them. 
One result of the develo]> 
ment of mcchamcal appli- 
ances is that the artisan gets 
more and more out of touch, 
and out of sympathy, with 



PORTRAIT VASE FROM PERU 
The craftsmen of theTruxillo region of the Peiuvian 
coast de\ eloped, long before the Inc.i conquered these 
tribes, a mastery over their material that has never 
surpassed. Witness this portrait vase of red 
day, beautifully m o d e ll e d. 


to which the potter's wheel 
was unknown. 

The scene is the American 
continent, centuries before 
the coming of Columbus, 
where the more sedentary 
tribes, from the Pueblo 
Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico to the inhabitants of 
southern Peru, had developed 
a proficiency in the ceramic 
art, both technical and 
artistic, unequalled by any 
other picoplc at a similar stage 
of civilization. Throughout 
the length of the American 
double continent the prin- 
ciple of the potter's wheel 
was unknown, and though 
mould sand stamps were 
employed in the later stages 
of the art, the present 
survey is confined to tlic 
carher periods when such 
appliances were not yet in use 

The date of the earhest 
vrarcs which display so 
remarkable a perfection is 
not very remote in the 
history of mankind. The 
master craftsmen among the 
potters of America hved 
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bome^^here bct\\’ecn the first century betore Qinst 
and the thud centun after, and ■were thus contem- 
porary wnth the artists ot the great Han penod in 
China But the stage of civiliration which formed 
their cultural environimnt was far earlier They 
were still, for all piactical purposes, hiring in 
the age of stone Gold and copper they knew 
and used lor the manufacture of ornaments But 
the former is iisikss as a mateiial tor tools while 
tin l.itt£r was too rare and loo soft to be 
(inplovtd sa\» III ( \(Aptional instances tor aught 
Init till ni iking ot jtwilry” But tht jxittery 
which the St tarlv aitists pioducod in spite of the 
simpliciti ol lilt 11 mcthoils, wasobiiiiiislytht result 
of long e\ pi rune* anil npeated ixpcriment. 

It IS not a simple matter to pioducc a fimshed 
lase from i lump of cKi Ihe clay itsilf reqmres, 
usually, a diiiiuti pioccss of picparation In most 



AN ANCIENT PERUVIAN PIPER 
Thu vase (the spent nnerRes at the back of the photo) represents 
a musician of tar oil dai s in the siinnv Chicama \ allei of SorUi 
Peru Obserie his driorated cap, nith ii-< shoulder piece, and 
details of diess The piper vein ear and breast ornaments 



THE POTTER TURNS CARICATURIST 
\ tine example of humorous poiuaiture b> an old potter of the 
Iruxillu region llus ia-<e is without a handle, and liquid wa- 
poiiied tbiuugh an opening in the crown of the bead. Below tbi 
\ psttem collar rid on criam, ire iream scrolls un red 

uises the admixture of some levigating substance, 
sand, powdered potsherds, or the like, is essential , 
tht building of tht vase, with uniformly thin walls 
to ensure consistency in firing, is expert work 
'fhen the baking m an open or, at best, a smothered 
hro requires the judgement of expenence All 
these processes imply a long series of experiment, 
failure, and remception, and to the mere technique 
must be added tlic long traimng through which 
alone the fingers can mould the vessel to a bar 
monious shape , wlule the question of ornament, 
especially of painted ornament, carries the question 
still further, because it implies a knowledge of 
pigments which will produce the required efiect 
after passing through the oideal by fire. 

As far as we can judge, the aboriginal Amencan 
potter moulded a thm {date of prepared clay to 
form the base of his vase, and hinilt up 'the walls 
by adding further strips of clay to the edges, 
working by a spiral process; handles and orna- 
mental details m relief were moulded sepaiatdy 




l«tt Cicaiii biouiia paiuttu nicb centipede body and tn-low row ii tiuman lac i Ctiitic I >t iitl i v i i ii i 

centipede bod> louiid niidale and nii e tilliii ii pittein Kif.ht iypical Na<ica IkiI i l i iti nil | ti ii i i 

\i<a;i craft«i len umd iibh and soft hue iid iiiii i criiinL Inwii ' II u piiil r ‘1 ' li |l li il il II 

I licit isno{;lizin„ but sui it s itii itna in t iiiii ltd si^i i t« -huw ' i till I \ il ii 1 v 

ARU^IIC POIfLRY I ROM till Cl MLIIRIIS OI ^ yS6 /, :>Ob ! H IM K t 
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SPLENDID PIECE OF PORTRAIT PuTTrRV 
Decisively modeltul this uid I erui i in | orti lU la (iiU if iheia lei 
uid dignity The shape of the in„lr spoiiteil va e i tvi i «l oi 
the Ini^lo regtoii mil a line iit iiu slip up ii wtni h lianita 
and draper} are punted lonti i ts ydiiuralil> with the i^ 
brown face above with its liiiiiiaToiis rxpreteiuii 

and applied to the body yyliiih w.is thtn rovtied 
with ornament in ‘ slip ' a tit uny iia h nl hiu It 
dissolved day, tinctund with viiuiui iniiuiil 
substances which e\ixncnce h*ul jikimiI w unlit 
produce the desired it suit iftii tiiiii). I In 
hnidicd lesulls, howevir pninitui Iiu iiiithu) 
forbeautyof shape, spacing nt ill nf,ii iinl uk istuii 
ally, variety and h irinniiy nt euluiii i li ilii ug« 
comparison with the ceramic ]iiixliii Is ui tin n st 
of the world 

For instance, the coastal region of l'« lu cent iinrs 
before the Incas rose to powtr in lln liii,lilind 
was peopled a srnes or lrib< y lio i oti l 
and craftsmen hive had ft w upiil 1 1 in ihiii 
graves, which are supposed to dati to the beginmng 
of the Christian era, hiye txrn eollictid jratiery 
vessels fashioned with a vkill and deeuj it* d with 
a taste, of the highist oider 

There were two sehoo]<> " of criaratt art oni 
m the north, ui the legioii of inodeiii liuxjUo, 


tht other III 'hi soiuii, in thi nirjon of +h( Xisca 
\ Ills This SI. lools ipp ar to hast lx,iu 
I. 11 imix)! Ill >ui There is \ \iii widr diifiiun 
Ki'n-ii thim Ihi- TtuvuIo iitist lueniMUd 
his intigits Ilf on lotin uni iiiAliLinn, ih \ i-a i 
ut St upon iwilour Pots in tin uh h i villi 
stvle 1 isualiv kniwn os pi lithiinii I < '1 iiii< 
wo inaiit vldsuLs Oih. i,oiisisl s 1 I lobiil ii iou\ 
with i voiticil loophuidii sill noi i il I v i 
nei|x,ndieul.o spout, and liiis i' ss i ii ilK 

'riiiincntid with ^Hrited di o ii ^s ii ' ii i 
Lii-ti »d u> on a vrr un eoli in d b lxt,ji and 
’'his tvpi. 's inti.,.isi'T j, I L L 111 liilfii 

imuvtiv Tjid i> Lix-iitons i* y. is, i misi 

dvii d Iv the lii,iJ oilitnis vi 1 ilK hut 
oiKi i\ \ Us I j 111 Lh 1 e I y 11 i mil lln 
aiK 1 1 III ii'uus wti il] VII I'll I 1 til 11 iv tvi 
suppiv uuon i] b vis \vJ iih h 1 1 It) t opvc id 



PERUVIAN MUMMY WITH PUMA CPLST 
Tus Id 1 b a\ VI L J mil Iv ilJi ii ) iit it I i 

betms t .1 iLi V It a I iiiii 1 1 iiuv v Jtlii j il 
wrappii eaiiwiaii^lijliiiiiljllalli j 

tw pukid IL I L I ] I I 1 itb 1 1 111 in , I i liiiv 

iuu d It I r 
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the mountains. The water problem was serious 
and water was precious. Hence a water-vessel 
with a narrow mouth was essential, in order to 
minimise evaporation. But pouring from a single 
narrow spout is a slow process, because the air 
cannot enter readily. The loojj-handle with its 
double channel provided the answer, and further- 
more provided a convenient means of attachment 
to a Mt. 

Tlie other class is the modelled ware, and in this 
the peculiai genius of the Truxillo artist manifested 
Itself. Tlie form is infinite in variety ; upon tlie 
exquisite v I'ssels are repre- 
sented the figures of men and 
women, often engaged in 
various occupations, mould- 
ing pots, or perhaps playing 
musical instruments ; while 
others display animals, birds, 
fish, insects, and various 
fruit and vegetables. Most 
American art is highly con- 
ventionalised, but here we 
have a most astounding 
realism. Many of the human 
figures am so alive that they 
must have been portraits 
We can sec what manner of 
men these \anish(*d artists 
were | we can reconstruct 
their clothes and orna- 
ments , we can catalogue 
their weapons, music.il instill- 
ments, aiul the iniiileiiients 
of their crafts, tluir duellings 
and their food , we can e\ eii 
gather dimlv some ideas ol 
their religious beliefs. But in 
the finer specimens it is the 
astounding realism, and often 
the humour, which is the 
most striking feature. 

The necessity for a narrow- 
mouthed water-vessel was equally pressing tor the 
inhabitants of the Nasca region, but they solved 
the problem by fitting their bottles with two 
narrow spouts, connected by a solid band which 
seri'ed as a handle. At the same time the beaker 
and bowl fonn was common in that area. 
Moddled work is rare and not of high excellence, 
but the feature which distinguishes the ware ot 
Nasca is constituted by the variety and purity of 
the slip-colours employed in decoration and the 
vigour of the designs. It is a fair statement that 
no people at a similar stage of civilization have 
had at their command such a variety of colours, 
applied to pottery, as the clay-workers of Nasca. 


Common in the Truxillo region, though less 
frequent at Nasca, are vases fitted with a whistle, 
which is sounded by the air rushing in as the water 
is poured out. The principle is exactly the same 
as in the modem whistling kettle, whidh can thus 
claim relationship with these more beautiful vessels 
so far removed in time and place. 

The inhabitants of the southern continent were 
not alone among the American aborigines in 
producing beautiful vases by hand alone. The 
natives of Costa Rica and Panama were also 
skilful potters ; the tounders of a great culture in 
Guatemala w'hich extended 
south and north into 
Honduras and the southern 
states of Mexico respectively 
(seepages 217 231), also made 
fine painted vases, though 
not so harmonious in shape 
Further north, in Mexico, 
under the influence of the 
Toltec, a people strongly 
affected by the Maya civili- 
zation, several " schools ’’ 
of ceramic art grew up, the 
products of which arc truly 
admirable, both technicaUy 
and artistically. These are 
probably later than the 
Peruvian wares discussed 
above, dating as they do 
from about the eighth century 
of our era. But they are 
surprising in the elegance of 
their forms, their coloured 
slip decoration and, fre- 
quently, their resplendent 
burnish. 

Especially remarkable arc 
the bowls and footed beakers 
moulded by the Totonac, a 
people of Maya affinities 
inhabiting Vera Cruz, who at 
the time of the Spanish conquest were tributary 
to the invading Aztec. Many of their vases are so 
perfect in shape that it is difficult to believe that 
the Totonac potters had no knowledge of the wheel. 

Nearer to Mexico city itself, in the state of 
Puebla, which had been occupied by a large 
proportion of the Toltec driven from the Mexican 
Valley by the Aztec, was another important 
potte^ industry. The ware of Puebla is dis- 
tingui^ed by the richness of its colouring, the 
favourite colours being a deep orange, red, and 
black. The vessds erf such beauty of form and 
colour, produced sudi primitive means, are not 
the least among^the wonders of the past. 



WARRIOR OF 2,000 YEARS AGO 
1 his \ J-.C fioiii the Cbicdnia Vallej , moulded in low 
iclief, painted in cream, outlined icd, on a daik led 
giound, shows a hghtci, aniied with spear- tin ower 
and spear, wcaiiiig puma heads on belt and head 
dres., licinf; (.inira oil by his successtul opponent 


Temples of the Gods. XX. 

The Gods of Ancient Rome 


By W. R. Halliday, m .A.. B.LiU., Hon. LLi.D. 

Prineipal of Kinj'i College, London ; author of “ Groek Divination, etc.** 

came into contact with the cmheattoti of Greece, the Latin gods look on the nature 
and attributes of the Gieek gods, giotug them their names in exchange. And though some 
gods [such as Janus) remained purely native, while in other cases {Zeus- Jupiter) the identification 
was aymotoguMily justified, for the most part ike piocess was quite aibitraiy. iVheii it is further 
added that the plastic representation of the gods began aftei the process was complete, the difiiciilties 
of adequately illustrating this chapter will be realised. In order to prevent its being pictorially a 
repetition of Prof. Holliday's study on " The Gods of ^nctanf Greece," only those (sometimes nttnor) 
deities have been selected who preserved or acqiitied a Latin flavour . — Editor. 


T he Latin word " religio,” from which our 
" religion " is derived, originally meant 
the feeling of awe ivith which the early 
Itcdian regarded the inexplicable element in 
natural phenomena The menace of the forest or 
the terror inspired by the lightning made him 
conscious that his exis- 
tence was affected by the 
activity of powers which 
were beyond his under- 
standing and control. Tlie 
mystery of less diamatic 
processes of nature also 
attracted his attention. 

Some agency, he felt, ivas 
operative in causing the 
corn which he put into 
the ground to grow and 
multiply. Indeed, into 
every action of Ins theie 
entered some incalcul- 
able element beyond his 
personal control which 
made that action effective 
or ineffective. It there- 
fore became advisable to 
secure the cooperation 
and to avert the oppKisi- 
tion of these agencies. 

Thus^" religio” dcveloiwl 
its secondary meaning of 
the performance of ritual 
duties necessary to secure 
this important result. 

If the Greeks were a 
race of artists, the Romans 
were a race of lawyers, 
severely practical in their 
intellectual outlook and 
curiously capable of 


abstract conceptions. These supernatural agencies, 
which were called " niimina,” can hardly be 
termed gods, for they wore impersonal as well as 
incorporeal. Their worshippers had little intel- 
lectual curiosity, and in fact displayed no interest 
in them apart fnm their activity. They invented 

no mythological stories 
about them, and con- 
structed no cosmogony 
or slory of how things 
came to be They were 
concerned only with their 
relation to these unseen 
powers as it alfected their 
practical actions and 
allairs Tins relation was 
regarded as based upon 
an unwritten contract, 
and It was assumed that 
if the a]i]ii()piiate rites 
were jxTfoimed in ex- 
actly the jMojx'r way, the 
” n u m e n ” concerned 
would do its duty by 
the human beings who 
had adequately performed 
tlieiis Upon the main- 
tenance of right relations 
with the iinseeii powers 
depcntled the welfare ot 
I he family, the farm, 
and the State, and it was 
therefore the fluty ot the 
authorities respectively 
responsible tor these 
social groups to ensure the 
fulfilment ot the human 
side of the contract 
Of special importance 
to the welfare of the 



JUPITER, HEAD OF THE ROMAN PANTHEON 
Jupiter OptiniUb Masimus (Greatest and Best), aUhoui;li 
ideii tilled with Zeus, kept his individuahty as father ot the 
Roman Statu. Ncvci th< less, the eagle and the three-headed dog 
Cerberus, which mark liiiii here as rulei of the world above 
and the woild below, are both Greek attnbutes. 

By parmluln of tbo Tniot««o of tho Biiilsb ICuorani 
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family were Janus, the power of the door, wliidi 
guarded the broach in the defences of the home 
through which material or spiritual harm might 
enter, and Vesta, the power of the family hearth, 
with which were associated Penates, the powers 
of the “ penus ” or store-cupboard. The pro- 
creative life force, which enabled the family to 
persist continuously through its successive genera- 
tions, was woi shipped as Genius, a power which 
was intelligibl}' regarded as being peculiarly 
iiiiinifest at a given moment in the head of the 
family at that time. The worship of the Lar 
I'anuhans, which is often, but wTongly, thought to 
have originated in the worsliip of dead ancestors, 
came into the house with the farm hands. The 
Lar wa.s originally the power associated with the 
fanner's holding, and represented the " luck " of 
the family on the material side. Eventually, under 
Greek influences, all these '* numina " came to be 



MARS, THE GOD OF WAR AND HUSBANDRY 
Mats was idcntihed with Ares, but, as the father of Romulus 
and Remus, was a mater god at Rome than ever Ares was 
in Greece. 7 his is the famous Ludovisi Arcs, after the manner 
of Lvsippus ; the little Cupid itfeis to his connexion with 
Venus (Aphrodite), of importance js the mother of Aeneas. 

XiiMO Naiionalo dello Terma Home Photo bj AndeieoB 


thought of as spirits possessing personality and 
sex, who could be appropriately represented by 
art in human form ; originally, however, they 
seem to have been regarded as abstract, impersonal, 
and incorporeal powers associated w'ith the obiects 
or functions above enumerated. 

Throughout the year a regular series of cere- 
monies secured the assistance or averted the 
obstruction of the various powers connected with 
the seasonal activities of the farmer. Of these we 
have a record in the early religious calendar, 
which represents the adaptation and organization 
of the ritual of the household and the farm to meet 
the needs of the community as a whole. The State, 
like the family, had its doorway, Janus, and its 
sacred hearth, Vesta, the fire upon which was 
tended by the daughters of the king, the Vestal 
Virgins, just as the family hearth was tended by 
the unmarried daughters of the house. 

In May the farmer drove triple victims of 
sacrifice (a pig, a sheep, and a steer) in a procession 
of purification round the limits of his holding 
The State similarly purified the boundaries of the 
city and its territory. Similar ceremonies, indeed, 
have survived in modem Europe in the Rogation 
Processions of the Roman Chuich and in the 
practice, still observed in many parishes in 
England, of the annual " beating of the bounds." 

"nip organization of religion by the State was the 
logical consequence of the le^ attitude of the 
early Roman tow'aids the unknown. The successful 
issue of religious acU depended, in his view, upon 
a meticulous accuracy in their performance. "This 
should therefore be entrusted to the e.xpert, who 
alone had the necessary knowledge. The layman’s 
part was to avoid any action which would interfere 
with the professional's activities upon his behalf 
It is for this reason that the calendar was published, 
and that every month the religious authorities 
announced what festivals would take place, and 
upon what days secular business was lawful or 
unlawful ; for a secular transaction upon a holy 
day would destroy the efficacy of its rites, and 
serioiidy threaten the relations of the whole 
community with the unseen powers. 

It will be observed that this religious attitude, 
although it imposes the salutary discipline of the 
regular observance of religious duty, is ethically 
weak. The authorities assume undisputed control 
of public worsliip, and with it complete responsi- 
bility which, except for the negative duty of 
non-interference, is thus shifted from the shoulders 
of the layman. The qualification demanded of the 
religious authority is not holiness, but expert 
knowledge. In consequence the Pontifs, who 
controlled religious administration, could and did 
combine their sacred duties with the tenure of the 
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highest secular magistrates of State. Again the 
religion of the community was thus earl}’’ oiganizcd 
into a stereot}rpod system, which was highly 
specialised inasmuch as it was concerned with a 
community the interests of which were still purely 
agriculture. Rome did not remain a community 
of peasant tarmers, but the rigid system was 
incapable of oiganic development, and it followed 
that her new needs were met, not by growth from 
within, but by supplement from without. 

Under the later monarchy (sixth century m.c.) 
Ktruscan iiifliiena's became dominant in Rome, 
which then acquired a new commercial and political 
importance. Temples were nose constructed for 
gods, who were conceivetl as divine personalities 
and were represented by art in human form. With 
the immigration of foreign artificers came Minerva, 
the patroness of handicraft ; for Diana, whose 
worship had formed a religious bond between the 
cities of Latium, •was built a new temple in Rome, 
which had now become the head of the Latin 
League , upon the Capitol was constructed the 
temple of Jupiter Greatest and Best, the pation 
deity of a State which was prepared to assert its 
political claim to be greater and better than its 
neighbours. It has been said with some tnith 
that at this stage " a religion of patriotism was 
substituted for a religion of physical increase " 

As the commercial and political inti rests of 
Rome extended her pantheon was increased by 
the addition of the local deities of allied or 
conquered communities It was not an unusual 
practice to " evoke " the native deity of a 
beleaguered dty by a solemn promise that, in 
the event of the god coming over to the side of 
the besiegers, his cult would be officially estab- 
lished in Rome after the capture of the town 
The decision in particular ca.scs, whether or not 
the worship of a foreign god should be adopted, 
lay with the Senate and the College of Ponlits, 
who strictly controlled religious administration. 

Both the Etruscan and Latin cities had been 
profoundly influenced by the civilization of the 
Greek cities of Southem Italy, and much of the 
religion which Rome borrowed from these sources 
was Greek at second hand. Already, however, 
under the monarchy Greek influences became 
directly active. A legend told how' an old crone 
presented herself before the last of the Tarquins 
and offered nine books for sale at a prohibitive 
price. When the king refused her offer, she burned 
three and offered six at the same preposterous 
figure. The king again refused, three more were 
burned and the same price demanded for the 
snrvi'ving three. The king, impressed by this 
remarkable method of bargaining, secured the 
documents. The crone had been none other than 



FORTUNA, THE BENEFICENT GODDESS 
lyrhe, the CiceU pcisoiiihf dtioii ol I iii k, ,.i>ixl in ImiI, bt-i .inii* 
asFoitiuia a dritv of much gicatu iiiipui t iiu i I p imiii; lirr 
capiicious wheel and aosiimin^ the Cuiiiuiopia, <slie now Dip 
^ndde^s of Good ruitunc, and of the Distiny of Koine 

the Sibyl, a Greek prophetess who inhabited the 
oracular cave at Cumae, the eildest of the Greek 
settlements upon the Bay of Naples, and the 
documents purchased were the Sibylline Books 
The use of these prophetic writings was strictly 
controlled by the State, but in the event of some 
grave national difficulty, eg., the occurrence of a 
plague or famini , they were officially consulted 
as to the appropriate measures necessary to avert 
the manifest displeasure of heaven Upon such 
occasions the Sibylline Books usually recommended 
the adoption of Greek deities and Greek rites, and 
thus powerfully promoted the assimilation of 
Hellenism by Rome. Italian gods were identified 
with Greek deities. Minerva, for instance, was 
equated ivith Athene, Diana with Artemis, Juno 
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development, was now inevitably out of touch 
with life. Even the language of its formulae w>is 
unintelligible. It survived mainlj’ as an obsolete 
piece of State machiner)', which could be e.xpluited 
by political udre-pullcrs. Again, prolonged direct 
contact with Greek civilization had profoundly 
modified Roman character. In ])articular the 
influence of Greek philosophy, which at the time 
of its contact with Rome was passing through a 
severely rational and even rationalistic phase, was 
iconoclastic and sceptical. It destroyed con- 
servative respect for irrational tradition and it 
exposed the puerilities of mythology or e.xplained 
them away as allegorical representations of natuial 
phenomena or philosophic theories Neither the 
original nor the added elements in Roman religion 
attempted to satisfy the needs of indi\ idualism 
and the craving for personal survival after death 
In general, the last century o c was a sceptical 
period A President ol the College of Pontifs 
himscli declared that religion was composed of 
three kinds • (i) mythology, which consisted of 
the purely ornamental fictions of the poets , 
(2) philosophy; (3) the religious ccremonus of 
the State, which existed solely to pio\idc the 
statesman with an instrument for managing the 
Ignorant proletariat It is not suipnsmg, Iheiefore, 
that at the close of the Republican period tenipks 
were falling into decay, and it was impossible to 
fill such of the higher lohgious otficcs as conferred 
no political power on their hold'-rs. 

In the first centuries of our era, howevei, 
scepticism gave place to creduhty In philosophy 
itself a revival of Platonic influences laid a n-iicued 
emphasis upon the immortality of the soul, 
borrowed the physics of a geo-centric astrology, 
affirmed the existence of a countless host of 
intermediate spiritual agencies, and sought for a 
method of approach to the Good in a mysticism 
which transcended reason. The increasixl voguf 
of vulgar superstitions and the popularity of all 
kinds of magic and wonder-working bear similai 
witness to this change of temper 

In the meantime, however, a l.ist attempt was 
made to restore the old order by Augustus (31 B.r 
— A.D. 14), who hoped thereby to secure a religious 
sanction for his new political regime, and to 
recapture something of the old Koiiian discipline 
and simplicity. He ndiuilt old lempl<*s, restored 
old priesthoods, and revived old ceremonies Hut 
into bones so dry no lile could now be breathed. 
It is significant that the most far-reaching of his 
innovations, emperor-worship, was not a restora- 
tion but an addition borrowed from the Graeco- 
Oriental culture of the Levant Not only did it 
become the rule to offer divine honours to emperors 
after their death, but throughout the provinces 


the woi'liip of .Augustus and Roma — i.e., the 
reigning impitoi and the iinpeiia] might of Rome, 
was otfici.ilK iiltbiited In Ifalv diiect worship 
of the person of tin- liMiig rmixioi was foi bidden. 

Tht attitude oi ihi' Komin ^t.iti tinv.uds 
Eistiin I lilts ditiiii'’ 1h> kipuhlKan period 
remained ii{joi] tlu wlinle l)(i-.ti]( , not ii|/on gioiiiids 
of iihgioiis intiili lance so imuli .is tioni ixilitical 
■hstrust of !>etrel assiH latious and a dislike toi the 
excesses ol emotional ntu.ds, which iii scjme cases 
amounUnl to oiteiici'% .icaiiist public morality 



POMONA, LOVELY MAID OF THE ORCHARDS 
Ab Fluia t>pilicd the tinwci > ol spnnff, -ati !-*( iisOiia the frait« 
of dutuiiiii Ihi t^oiltlLss rtf oidiaids, shi is ipicjfMiUd with 
fruit iiut I.uUmi Ihksi iiaiiic'v lii t'pual of early 

RcHiian itlmiua htlh 1110*1* than ibMi u iiuii of the Latin 
uoicls foi lluuM (lids) iiiil i|i{ 1 « or itim). 
lliQ 1Iltl//i ilOKiiUt 1 liolu b/ Mindii 
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Thus between 59 and 48 B.c. no less than five 
attempts were made to suppress the cult of Isis, 
which had entered Italy with the merchants of 
Egypt. But in fact the Oriental cults had come 
to stay, and the number of their adherents steadily 
increased oven under the Republic During the 
early Principate Eg3rptian Isis leceived official 
recognition, and in the thiid centur\’ the cults 
of Syrian Baal and Persian Mithras, both ot 
which were associated with solar monotheism, 
ill turn en]oycd the patronage of Roman emperors. 

The appeal of the various Oriental cults rested 
nidinly upon characteristics common to all. They 
,uldres-<ed themselves to the individual soul. They 
])reachcd a gospel of expiation and redemption, 
and held out hopes of obtaining posthumous bliss 
through the performance of religious duty. They 
based their doctrines upon a religious philosophy 
which, if the premises were conceded, gave an 
inteUigible basis to their claims. They appealed 
liy ceremonial and m5stcn' to the sensuous 
element in religious p'-ychology 

Of thesi' teligions the most serious rival ol 
Christianity appeared at one time to be Mithraism. 
ft was a composite religion, with its roots in the 


worship of the old prehistoric Indo-Iranian peoples. 
It had been modified by Zoroastrian, Babylonian, 
and Hellenic influences. Mithras, a divinity of light, 
had endured upon earth a life of beneficent toU, 
fi ghting on the side of Good against the Power of 
Evil. Human life is a battlefield, in which man, 
with Mithras at his side, is similarly engaged in 
warfare on the side of Light against Darkness. 
After death Mithras, the Mediator, will preside at 
the judgement of his soul, which, if acquitted, 
will pass upward through the seven planetary 
spheres, shedding at each stage a part of its mortal 
impurities, until at the end it is absorbed into 
PItemal Light. Purity, truth, fortitude, endurance, 
and renunciation were the virtues upon which 
this soldiers’ creed laid emphasis. 

Its chapels are found wherever Roman legion- 
aries were stationed. They consisted of natural 
caves or vaulted subterranean chambers with a 
centra] nave flanked by benches, and invariably 
adorned with a representation of Mithras slaying 
the bull from the blood of which originated all 
forms of life Each community was united in a 
close solidarity ; its head was called Father of 
Fathers .ind the members addressed each other 
as Brother. 'There were 
seven progressive grades 
of initiation, Ravens, Hidden 
Ones, Soldiers, Lions, Per- 
sians, Runners of the Sun, 
and Fathers, and the mem- 
bers wore costumes or masks 
corresponding to the names 
of their grade. The first 
three grades consisted of lay 
members , only after reach- 
ing the grade of a Lion did 
the initiate become a full 
participant Baptism, sealing 
with a brand, and a variety 
of tests and symbolic re- 
nunciations figured in the 
initiatory rites, and one of 
their ceremonies commem- 
orated in a sacred meal that of 
which Mithras partook with 
the Sun munefliatcly before 
his departure from earth. 
The many curious, though 
for the most part accidental, 
resemblances to early 
Qiristianity, indeed, lent a 
special violmce to the attacks 
of the Christian Fathers, 
who regarded Mithraism as a 
diabolically inspired parody 
of the True Faith. 



MITHRAS, GOD OF LIGHT, PERFORMS THE MYSTIC SACRIFICE 
Mithras, onginally a Persian sun-god ot Zoroastnan characteristics, became of great import- 
ance in the Roman world, especially with the army, during the late Empire. Guned world- 
nidc by the fai -flung legions, nb was a religion that resembled Chrisliamty too much, and was 
thcicfoie bittcily peisecutcd by the Early Fathers, until, with the crumbling of Rome's 
militaiy power, it finally passed away completely. 

B} pLiintfcsion of tlic IiDbtu.s of itae Biittkh Vumuiu 
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The Story of the First Ships 

By Donald A. Mackenzie 

Author of " Bityptian Myth and Legend,” eto. 


T he invention of the boat in undent times 
was as wonderful an achievement as the 
invention in our own day of the aeroplane. 
Early man in the course of his experiments — for 
he must have conducted experiments — ^had to 
devote to his self-imposed task much thought and 
energy, and had p^orce to face with patient 
determination many disappointments and, no 
doubt, the ridicule of his fdlows as well, before he 
acquired the requisite knowledge of the arbitrary 
shape and proportions which give a boat perfect 
balance in the water. 

It must have been sheer necessity which prompted 
the ancient inventor to solve the problem of boat 
construction and so advance the cause of hu ma n 
progress. Rivers had to be crossed, and it is un- 
likdy that these were ventured upon merely for 
recreation and amusement. Indeed, in those 
countries which in ancient times were hatuitcd 
by munerous crocodiles and hippopotami, the 
crossing of rivers must ever have been attended 
by grave risks to human life. 

llie swimming habit appears to have been 
acquired at an early period in human history. No 
doubt floats of various kinds were in constant use. 
At any rate, floats in the form of inflated skins .«ti]l 
found favour in Mesopotamia long after boats 
had been invented. An Assyrian sculptured 
scene of special interest sho^vs a number of Mildiers 
swimming across the River Euphrates supported 
by skin bladders. Some .Asiatic peopli-s continue 
to utilise similar contrivances for rrnssing rivers. 
Round basket-like floats called “ kufas " mark 


another stage in early man's etforts to cross a 
river in safety ami with (onifoit These vvi-re 
favounsl by the ancient H.ilivloin.iiis .iiul are 
still ]H))>nIar '■ feirv l)oats ” on I lie Tigris .iinl 
Euphrates. The kiifa was unknown in aneient 
EgM>t 1 bill the, Egyptians, like tlie Bahvloni.ois, 
mafle use of rafts which wen- sometimes fittisl with 
skin floats to increase tlieir biiovaticv. The liver- 
boat and the sea-going ship were not. however, 
developed from skin float or kiifa, or from the 
raft. It was an indciiendent invention wliirh 
superseded earlier contrivances itri|Kissible of 
further development, just as the aiToplane has 
in our own day superseded the old-fashioned 
shaped gas balloon to which it really owes nothing. 

Certain writers have assumed that the eailiesl 
boat was made from the tniiik of a tree, aiui it 
has been suggested that when treis we.re seen 
drifting down swollen rivers tlie idea occurred to 
some ancient thoughtful obsi-rver that if he 
hollowed one, he could sit in it and paddle down or 
across a river at his ease. But it is highly im- 
probable that early man evir saw a boat iii an up- 
right or fallen tree, [f lie chancrrl to step on a 
trw wliirli had drifted dow'n a river, tie would 
And tliat it li.as a tendency to roll round aiirl 
immerse an adventurer. It is unlikely, too, that 
the first hoat-ljuilder iindi-itofik tlw laliorioiis 
task of attempting to shafx* and h'lllow the fnink 
of .1 tree so as to discover liow it could be madi' to 
m.iint.un an iijiriglil position in the water after 
his wi-iglil had Ix-en placed upon it. ft seems 
dear, tlierefore, that early man never imagined 




ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BOAT-BUILDERS LED THE WORLD 
Tbe fiist boats were not liollowod out tree trunks. After first relviiiR on simple papyrus mnl floats the ancient Egyptians 
discovered a means of binding their terd bunrilps together Into a I'lai'efnl lioat-llke shapr, as the left band illiistrntion from a 
tomb of the pyramid an will show; hence the Egyptian n.iiiip lui a liuiit— the “ Ihinling." Ibe right-h.inil illiistrntioii from 
the Theban tomb of KEem. a Tbinite noble, show-, a dug out bemg hollowed on lirm already determined by the " Binding." 

Eitai riom wiihinMii'a ** rh. aulIphi Earatauu" 
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a wooden boat of the dug out ' order until one 
of lighter material had first been iniented 
Such sea t.Jins as the skin of a boat ’ and 
the “ senns of a boat ’ suggest that before boats 
were shaped from wood the\ uere made ot skins 
which were si in tonether But there n ere even 
earher boats than skin boats and it is possible for 


us to stud\ them in survivmg pictures and models 
so as to aseirt un hoii the first real boat came mto 
existence lliose carlv boats si^gest an ingemous 
combination of i hsh and a bird The fore part 
has fish-like lines the stem resembles the over- 
hanging hind p Ills of a sMimmmg sea bird Evi- 
dently tho inirntoi had gone to nature for sug- 
gestions and ^iiid mce The duck s feet suggested 


paddles as ultimatelv the fish's tail did the position 
and use of the double or single steenng oar 
The eaihest boats worthy of the name, were 
those that phed on the River Nile Pliny, wnbng 
m the first centurv of our era infoims os of the 
tradition pie\alent m his time that ships were 
first invented m Egjpt and were made trom 
papyrus (Book vii rhap 
56) The more abundant 
evidence now available 
tends to confirm that view 
Every stage m boat-bmlding 
IS represented m the wonder 
ful tombs of the country 
of the Pharaohs In 
addition to pictures sculp- 
tured representations and 
models of a great vancty 
of vessels there are msenbed 
texts which throw light on 
the ongin and growth of 
boat bmlding in aneient 
Egypt which belt remem 
bered is a treeless country 
At an early period the 
" reed float ’ was used 
on the Nile , it is still as much favomod by 
peasants m Middle and Upper Egvpt as it was 
their ancestors sixty centuries ago From this 
primitive float the modem seagomg vessel was 
gradually evolved The most ancient literary 
references to reed floats are found in the Pyreomd 
Texts, which date back to about 2700 BC It 
had been imagmed by the early Nilotic peoples 



EGYPTIAN LIGHTERS HAD CABINS BOUND ON WITH ROPE 
An illiixtr,! un li in thi tomb of a noble at Thebes sho«s that the cabins on *he \ile ming 
\es!,cl<- ol 1 alPt mr IrLquuitlv \c v Itrge and if intended for cattle tceghtage bult of 
open lattice tiurl Me <ee two bi its moored to the bank m the farther one is a cow 
with a b lie of some Lind, m the nc irer a dog and a slave being chastised for negligence 
rran w Ik n on s The incinc Enpeou 





SHIPS THAT BROUGHT TO EGYPT APES AND IVORY, SPICE AND INCENSE 
Though the Nile was Egypt's grand waterway, her sailors did not shrink from braving the outer seas. In the temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut at Drir el-Bahri are found low lelims of the five mighty ships die sent by way of the Red Sea to Punt in the south, 
to fetch back all manner of treasures for the glory of Ammon. That they are ocean-going vessels may be seen from the nature 
of the fish depicted, squid and crayfish among them. Note the thick rope that spans the ship from stem to stem. 

Fboto br the Zgypt Bspiorstloa Boolstp 

long before that date that the sun was drifted reeds which have been given a rather graceful 
daily across the sky on the Celestial Nile. The canoe shape. It was probably in such a vessel that 

solar deity named Ra (or Re) was ultimately the child Moses was laid by his mother. " She 

given a boat, but, to begin with, he was supposed took for him an ark of bulrushes," the Old Testa- 
te use two reed floats which are referred to in the ment narrative relates, " and daubed it with 

texts as “ the two floats of the sky." Those floats slime and with pitch, and put the child therein." 

were two fi^-shaped bundles of reeds (bulrushes) (Exodus ii., 3.) 

lashed together with the twisted fibre of papyri. The next stage in the progress of navigation is 
The earliest name of a boat in Egypt was the marked by the introduction of the sail which was, 
" Binding." Breasted tells that he was once no doubt, suggested by the bird's wings. At any 

taken across the Nile in Nubia by a native who rate, the sail emphasises that we are really dealing 

had carried down to the shore two floats made of with a deliberate invention. A vessel with a square 
dried reeds and bound together. " It was,” sail is shown on a predynastic amphora from Upper 

Breasted writes, " not a little interesting to find a Egypt which is preserved in the British Museum 

craft which he knew only in the Pjrnunid Texts of and is of much greater antiquity than the Pyramid 

5000 years ago still surviving and in daily use on Texts which from religious motives conserved the 

the ancient river in far off Nubia." (“ Religion early idea of " the floats of the sky." 

and Thought,” p. 108.) The wooden ship does not appear in ancient 

Broader floats made up of more than two bundles Egypt until after its Pharaohs had begun to obtain 

of reeds came into use and are mentioned in the suppUes of timber. At first they imported cedar 

I^Tamid Texts and can still be seen in Middle from Lebanon, and later (about 1000 B.c.), as is 

and Upper Egypt. Then an ingenious inventor proved by the sawdust in mummy packings, cedar 

intioduo^ the first real boat. It, too. was called from Morocco. The Mediterranean was crossed 

the " Binding," and in a tomb picture three ancient enterprising mariners in boats of pap3rrus reeds 

£g3q)tian workers are seen binding toother the coated with pitch. No doubt the sails were made 
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METHODS THAT HAVE NOT CHANGED FOR NIGH THREE THOUSAND YEARS 
liiiiiitivc rt 1 1 I |t \\<i( iu I floits which as we Ime scLn (page 945) ilevel prd natui ilh into the oarheiit loiN -i 
„I lice I il I 1 line I liti I b on the Ii ns md I iiphi te will leidiK shew tl it is not to Mcsopit'unis that wc riiist 
I 1 I r till 1 1 1 1 on {thcbiitm ui sense Indeid tli itinKtid bile lilc 1 iifa has gisen ii c to no deiel ipiiuiits 
lid IS bttU faionitd IS 1 f(n) in all It | iiiiiitiic simpli itv Ihi relief from heiuiai henb s pal ice it Ivousuiijil shows besides the 
I Ufa a fishiriuiii 1 luaid on an inllited sl in and catching his ouaria with enviable ease m view of the thickness of hw line 

II I n on of tlM T ibtMi of tl Bntisb Hubaum 


of Strolls linen At am rale this a\ is the sailcloth 
ultimitil's used foi L/ikul (vwii, 7) rilcinng 
to thi iiiipoits ot l\ie mentions that hne linen 
with bioidiicd work hoin Egjpt w is that which 
thou sjjiiidtsl foith to bi tin sail The earliest 
piospietiirs must hue followfd tin eoist line 
whenthiT bLbtnt<»‘'‘ ueh for timber Imt ultimately 
thej \eiitiiriil to shoiten their vojagts bt erossing 
the St i hi e the mij,i iting birds Indeed theie is 


bvulenet. which suggests that they followed 
migrating birds It was the Phoenici ms who first 
na\ igated by obsei\ mg the stars That w as wh.^ the 
Greeks knew the \orth Star as the Phoenieian 
The timber piociired from Lebanon was drifted 
to Lg\pt and was used chiefly for making coffins 
furniture statues etc Then the earhest Egyptian 
dug outs were constructed Having soh ed 
the problem of boat construction by making 
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experiments with vessels of reeds and, probably, 
partly of skins, the boat-builders were able to 
shape and hollow the trunks of trees, imitating 
the lines of the older and frailer vessels. The tomb 
scenes of the Old Kingdom period afford us glimpses 
of the busy shipyards in which the skilled workers 
are engaged constructing dug-outs in imitation 
of the " Binding.” In the most elaborate vessels 
of later times the early method of tjung up the 
curving bundle of reeds at the stem is perpetuated 
by the characteristic ornament terminating in a 
great carved lotus bud. The ship was in itself 


B.C. the third dynasty Pharaohs had so des eloped 
ship-building and the science of navigation that 
Pharaoh Sneferu was able to send to the North 
Syrian coast a fleet of forty vessels to obtain redar 
from Lebanon. An idea of the si/e of thoxe sea- 
going vessels is obtained from the mortuary cedai 
boat of one of the Middle Kingdom Pharaohs which 
is 30 feet long, 8 feet mdc and 4 feet deep. 

When we come to the Empire period of Tutankli- 
amen, it is found that the Eg^'ptians had brought 
the craft of shipbuilding to >i high pitch ot per- 
fection. Queen Hatshepsut, ulio reigned more than 



PANIC STRICKEN, ASSYRIA'S FOES TAKE TO THE SEA 
Ihis illustration, taken lioni a relief at Kouyunjik, bUuws iwu i)in.> of ship, not Assvnaii but hf'lon.fioi; to .VssmijV ciuiinius 
— ^in this case Phoenicians, there is seed reason to helie\e. Defeated, they nave talaiii refiifio on board and put out into what 
must be an estuary to judge by the fauna — starfish, cel, turtle and a land of alligator. One slap K <-iiig|p in.istrd anil turnishod 
with beaked prow and Incurving stem ; the other mastlev. ivith prow and stem alike; both are roued bv two banks of oars 

From "KonunienU of 3flne\ob" 


regarded as a living creature — a form of the mothei- 
goddess — and eyes were painted on the bows, while 
its sails were dedicated to Nut, the ^vinged goddess 

Boats were built on the Nile before copper im- 
plements came into general use. Settlements of 
colonists had been effected in Crete while yet flint 
and obridian (natural glass) were being utilised. 
That artisans can do quite ^ective work on wood 
TOth polished stone adzes is proved by the evidence 
of Polynesia, and that the accomplished craftsmen 
of ancient Egypt displayed similar skill with such 
implements there can be little doubt. 

The mariners of the Pharaoh not only .sailed on 
the Nile and across the Mediterranean but ventured 
on the Red Sea During the early dynasties ebony 
was obtained from Punt (Somaliland and southern 
Arabia) for furniture and for religious purposes. 

The Red Sea was reached by the Hammamat 
desert route, a journey of five days from tlie Nile, 
and boats were constructed on its shores which 
had long been frequented by searchers for gold 
and shdls — numerous Red Sea shells have been 
found in early Egyptian graves. Before Zfjmi 


half a century before Tutankhamen, despatched 
an expedition of five gieat vessels to Punt winch 
is referred to in the inscriptions as " the gloi loiis 
region of God’s Land.” There the vessels were 
loaded with " all goodly fragrant woods of God’s 
Land, heaps of mjTrh-resin, of fresh myrrh trees, 
with ebony and pure ivory, with green gold (elec- 
trum) of Emu, with cinnamon-wood, nith incense, 
eye-cosmetic, with b.iboons, monkej's, dogs, with 
skins of the southern panther, with natives and 
their children.” (Bieusled's translation ) 

Mr. Keble Chatterton lias drawn .ittentioii to 
an interesting feature of Queen Hatshcpsnt’s 
ships, .^bove the deck, and stretching almost 
from stem to stem, is a strong truss of lopc as thick 
as a man’s waist. Commander T. M Barber of 
the United States Naiw li.is c.dculatcd that Ihis 
truss could withstand a strain of over 300 tons. It 
was intended to prevent what naval architects 
call " hogging.” When a long vessel is " pivoted 
on the crest of a wave, the bow and stem, not 
being water borne, liavo a tendency to dioop, while 
the centre of the ship tends to bulge up.” A vessel 





SUCH A SHIP AS HIRAM, KING OF TYRE, MIGHT HAVE SAILED IN 
Our best representations of the famous Tynan g^leys that cnnsed from end to end of the Mediterranean are found on the 
uall SLulptuies of the Asssnan kings Here ue see a beaked waiship s\ith tsio banks of roners, nine and eight, of which only 
the upper is Msible; on the shield hung deck above them are groups ot warriors. Ihe ship is on the sea, not a nver, as the 
d« tailed ciicumstance of the Assynan artist clearly shows ; witness the lusty ciab that has just assured itself of a meal. 

B> peimuhion of tbo Tnutets of tho Biitikh Ifubmiin 


^^hosc centre bulges like a hog’s back is in danger 
of anapping amidships under the strain. The 
Eg3’ptian shipbuilders had, as they increased the 
length of the vessels, to deal with this problem, no 
doubt as a result of tragic experiences, and by 
Hcitshepsut’s time they did so successfully as the 
cliiikcr-built ships sculptured in her Dcir el-Bahri 
temple show plainly. 

The progies'. achieved by the ancient £g3tptiaiis 
in the science of navigation can be followed by 
studvang the vessels of various periods. Before 
3000 B.c. the Nile vessels had two-limbed masts 
and three-limbed masts which had small high 
cross-piects and were erected well fonvard. A 
treble mast is represented in a sixth d^masty 
tomb at Gcbcl Abu-Faida. The early sails 
are narrow and deep, but those of the fifth 
dynasty arc wide and shallow. The smaller and 
earlier boats have a single steering oar or paddle 
directly over the stem, the later ones have two or 
more steering oars on each quarter. Those experts 
who have followed the Egj'ptians in their gradual 
endeavours to make their ships come up closer 
to the wind are not agreed as to the period when 
they discovered how to " tack." It was no doubt, 
however, on the Nile, with its wmds blowing with 
the regularity of trade winds, that the arts of 
sailing against the stream and ultimatdy agaimt 
the wind were developed as a result of experience 
covering many centuries. 

A vivid and arresting glimpse of ancient 


Egj'ptian sailor life is obtained from the papjmis 
story of " The Shipwrecked Sailor " which appears 
to be as old as the twelfth dynasty, that is about 
1500 years before the age of Tutankhamen. The 
sailor tells that the ship on which he sailed was 150 
cubits long and 40 cubits wide, and had a crew of 
150. It was bound for a distant Mine Land. The 
sailors were brave ; " they had the hearts of lions ’’ 
and some of them, the narrator tells, had ventured 
the opinion that the wind would be favourable, or 
that there would be no wind at all. Bui suddenly 
a squall arose and struck the ship, raising waves 
eight cubits in height. Apparently the vessel 
" hogged " and foundered. The shipwrecked sailor 
clutched a piece of timber and was washed ashore 
on an island, but all his companions perished. 

The seafaring expieditions of the Egyptian 
mariners on the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
coasts brought them into touch with a great variety 
of peoples who acquired knowledge of their arts 
and crafts. Eg3rptian barley was imported into 
Europie and Syria, and with the barley went the 
elements of the complex civilization of the Nile 
valley which was based on the agricultural mode 
of life. Crete became a great seafaring state ; the 
Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon adopted, as did the 
Cretans, the vessels invented by the Egyptians, and 
became the first r^;ular sea traders not only on 
the Mediterranean but in the Indian Ocean. The 
Egypjtians, as we have seen, were not sea 
traders in the ordinary sense ; they fitted out 
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GREEK WARSHIP DEFTLY PAINTED ON A VASE 
The next stage In the story of boat-bnilding comes when the Phoenicians passed then 
science on to Greece ; the Greeks soon mastered their masters and Greek vessels plied 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the Black Sea. Here we have a vase painting (c. 500 B.c.) 
of a warship with beak for ramming and a boarding ladder at the stem. 


expeditions to obtain for them- 
selves supplies of wood and of 
incense, precious metals, etc., 
used for religious purposes. The 
Phoenicians, on the other hand, 
became the carriers of the goods 
of various peoples and surdi 
daring and enterprising prospec- 
tors and explorers that they 
ultimately, as Herodotus informs 
us, circumnavigated AMca, set- 
ting out from the Red Eiea and 
returning through the Strait of 
Gibraltar. But their successful 
acliievement as mariners dates 
from the lime when they 
adopted the Egyptian type of 
ves.scl which they developed and 
improved upon. “ In every age 
and every district of the ancient 
world," writes Cecil Torr in his 
'* Ancient Ships,” " the method of rigging ships was 
substantially the same, and this method is first 
depicted by the Egyptians.” The Phoenician 
ships were built on Eg3ptian lines, and they were 
imitated far and wide. Greek and Roman vessels 
were of the Egypto-Phoenician types. 

When King Solomon had a navy built at a Red 
Sea port, he obtained the services of Phoenician 
mariners. His ally, Kmg Hiram of T3a:e, "sent 
in the navy his servants, shipmen who had know- 
ledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. 
And they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence 
gold, four hundred and tvrenty talents, and brought 
it to king Solomon.” (i Kings ix., 27.) In addition 
to gold the mariners also brought from Ophir (a 
market town in south-eastern Arabia) " algum 
trees and precious stones." King Solomon's ships 


accomplished long voyages, for the " king’s shiib< 
went to Tarshish with the servants of Huram : 
every three years once came the ships of Tarshish 
bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks.” (2 Chronicles ix., 21.) Tarshish is 
believed to have been situated in the Malay 
Peninsula. It is obvious that long before Solomon 
and Jehoshaphat engaged in sea trafficking 
the routes had been explored by the Phoenician 
mariners, and that the market of Ophir received 
its supplies from several far distant sources of 
wealth which had been located by prospectors. 

At an early period the mineral wealth of southern 
Spain was exploited by mariners and colonists from 
the Syrian coast. Louis Sirct, the Belgian archaeo- 
logist, has discovered traces of Easterners near old 
mine workings in Spam and Portugal who 
were a^iparcntly in touch with 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. His finds 
include an ancient Egyptian gold 
coronet, articles made from Egj’ptian 
ivory, ostrich egp from Africa, 
figurines of the mother-goddess of 
Mesopotamia, alabaster perfume 
flasks, amber, perhaps from the 
Baltic, and jet, apparently from 
Whitby in Yorkshire. M. Siret 
dates this Eastern " culture wave” 
as far back as 2500 B.c. 

That the Mediterranean sea- 
farers reached Britain at an early 
date is suggested not only by the 
discovery of imported jet in 
southern Spain, but also by the 
older and equally significant dis- 
covery at Glasgow of an ancient 



TRADING SHIP PORTRAYED BY A GREEK VASE PAINTER 
Another vase painting shows us a merchant vessel runnusg close-reefed in a gale. 
The m ain differences from the warship above are the ab se nce of a beak, not 
necessary for the paaoaful prosecution of trade, and of oaia meniant sbtiy had 
no need to manoeuvre aariftiy and could afiord to court a favouring wina. 
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boat with a plug of cork As LyeU, the geologist, 
pdnted out many years ago, this boat " could only 
have come from the latitudes of Spain, southern 
France or Italy " 

Professor Elliot Smith m his " Anaent Manners,” 
draws attention to the Egyptian character of a 
boat can ed on a rock in Sweden with that “ hook- 
like appindngp at the stem' which ' is found 
in aiiLunt Egyptian and Mediterranean ships" 
Not onl} the "hook ’ but the bow "eyes" 
which cuc a distmctivi feature of anaent Egypt«an 
ships lie found on \cs&tls such as Chinese junks 

Kel li Chattciton, conipariiig the ( hinese junk 
with the iiicient Egjiptian ship sajs "there is such 
a close similarit}' as to show a common influence 
and a remarkable jiersistence of type ” The 
resemblance between die vessels of the Polynesians 
and those of the Mediterranean in anaent times 
was noted a century ago by William Ellis, the 
missonarv, who wrote of " the almost classic il 
shape of the large Tahitian canoes the elevated 
prow and stem," etc 

It was not only the warships, the cargo ships 
<tnd the small reed boats of Egypt that were adopted 
M various jxiople in ancient times Like Elliot 


Smith, Breasted has drawm attention (“The Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology," vol iv ) to the existence 
of the Egyptian type of double reed float, " the 
ancestor ^ the ' catamaran,' so common in Pacific 
and Malay waters," which is " stiU used by fidier- 
nripn on the west coast of South Ameiica ” Breasted 
adds " Il IS quite evident that Egjrptian naviga- 
tion by way of the Bed Sea affected navigation 
devices in the East Indian world just as it did in 
the Mediterranean " 

rhe acquired knowledge of boat construction 
appears to have been handed down m traditional 
ichgious formulae In Polynesia, for instance, 
ceremomes conducted by priests were performed 
when trees were cut down and canoes were fashioned 
and launched The " prayers and incantations ' 
preserved the religious character of boat-building 
and also apparently the necessary measurements, 
etc Before ever a tree was felled the canoe gods 
were, as Dr E merson has recorded invoked to 

Grant a canoe which shall be swift as a fish 

To sail m stormy seas 

The influence and ideas of the ancient Egyptian 
ship bmldeis were earned to distant parts never 
reached by the Egjqitians themselves 



ROMAN QALLEYS CARVED BY AN ARTIST TO WHOM THEY WERE FAMILIAR 


conuaon with Phoenicia was more direct, by 
ippmg and torough Rome of the dipping of to-day 
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Byzantium in the Time of Justinian 

By J. B. Bury, m.a., Litt.D., ll.d 

Formerly Regiiu Profenor of Modern Hittory, Cembridde ; euthor of “ History of the Eektern Roman Empire,” etc. 


T he Greek town of B3rzantium was nearly a 
thousand years old when it was chosen by 
Constantine the Great to be a second 
capital of the Roman Empire, and was renamed 
after him Constantmopolis (Greek, Konstantinoa- 
pohs), "Constantine’s city" (ad 350). The 
choice was a wise one, as the subsequent course 
of events showed ; Imperial Constantinople was 
to have a longer history than Imperial Rome. 

The city is situated on a hilly promontory just 
where the Bosporus, which flows from north to 
south, enters the Sea of Marmora On three sides 
it is bounded by water, on the south and east by 
the Marmora, on the north by its harbour, the 
Golden Horn It is this natural harbour which 


again a broad ditch divided by low dams Each of 
the two walls was strengthened by 96 towers, 60 
yards apart. The line of these early fortifications, 
which are known as the Theodosian walls, because 
they were built in the reign of Theodosius II. 
(a.d. 408-450), did not reach as far as the Golden 
Horn, and we do not know how exactly the defence 
of the north-western quarter of the dty — ^the 
quarter known as Blachemae — was provided for 
originally, but at a later penod the Theodosian line 
was extended northward to the Horn to meet the 
sea-wall. For the three watergiit sides of the dty 
were also secured from attack by walls 
There were five pnndpal gates in the Theodosian 
wall, of which the southernmost was known as 


the situation of Constantinople — or the Golden Gate, constructed of marble and pre- 

Istanbul.as it is now called — so unique. Without seating the general type of a Roman triumphal 

the Gold'in Horn, which is capable of accommodat- arch Through it the emperors made their public 

ing about 1,200 vessels, she could never have entries into the dty, and the long line of streets 


become, as she was for 
centuries, the first com- 
mercial aty of the world. 
An enemy who had not 
a navy at his command 
could attack her only on 
one aide, and this western 
side was protected by an 
elaborate system of forti- 
fications running from 
the Marmora to the 
Golden Horn. These 
walls were originally 
built early in the fifth 
I entury, and their ruins 
are to-day perhaps the 
most striking monument 
of the past greatness of 
the city The structure 
consisted of an inner wall, 
about 14 feet thick ; a 
thin and lower outer wall, 
built for the most part 
in arches ; a terrace of 
18 to 20 3rards between 
the two walls ; outside 
the outer wall an embank- 
ment, and outside it 



through which they rodr 
to reach the palace is 
exactly the same as that 
which still leads from the 
Golden Gate to the 
Seraglio This street, or 
succession of streets, is 
about four miles in length 
It passes tiuough the 
Forum of Aicadius, in 
which the pedestal of the 
great column of that 
emperor may still be seen ; 
through the Forum of 
Theodosius the Great, 
whose column was still 
standing in the 16th 
century , through the 
oval Forum of Con- 
stantine in the middle of 
whichwas a high porphyry 
pillar supporting a statue 
of Constantine the Great 
in the guise of Apollo, 
crowned by a halo of 
seven rays. Part of the 
pillar still stands in its 
old place, blackened 
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fire, and knovm as the Burnt Column. From here 
it was not far to the Angusteum, the social centre 
of the dty, round which were grouped the most 
important public buildings — ^the Hippodrome, the 
Imperial Palace, the Senate House, the Church of 
S. Sophia and the Baths of Zeuxippus. 

Constaiitmople was as unlike Rome in its site 
and topographical features as it could well be, 
but as it was to be a second Rome it was forced to 
resemble the old capital in some superficial points, 
like Rome, it was to be a dty of seven hills, and 


The Hippodrome was planned and partly built 
by the Emperor Septimius Severus more than a 
hundred years before Constantine’s reign The 
Circus Maximus served as its model. But whereas 
the Roman ciicus was built on the levd ground 
between the Palatine and Aventine hills, thae was 
not enough level ground for a racecourse available 
ansrwhere in old Byzantium, and Severus had to 
build it partly on ground levelled near the summit 
of the first hill and partly in the air. In fact, the 
southern portion of the racecourse hung suppoited 



Planned by Anthemius in the shape of a Greek cross of four equal aims S Sophia was binlt between 333 and 337 by Justinian Its 
amazin,; dome, no feet m diameter, is supported on a square of four arches, and not, as is usual, on a hezagon or octagon. Mosaics 
on a gold ground adorn the walls aiid vault above, but lest Allah's faithful should be oSsoded by these heretical representatums, the 
Mahoincdan Turks covered them over with a dccorauou cu stucco. The scale of this sectioa is 30 feet to ^ inch 

Aft«r s Moilos tir VMium 


seven hills were discovered on the site. Some of 
these are well marked S Sophia stands on the 
top of the first hill which rises from the shore on 
the east side ; the Forum of Constantine is on the 
top of the second , and the mosque oi Mahomed 
the Conqueror now crowns the fourth hill. Like 
Rome, it was divided into fourteen regions, or 
wards, and as one of the Roman Regions lay beyond 
the Tiber, so one of the Constantinopolitan repons 
lay beyond the Golden Horn, ctHresponding to 
Galata. As Rome had a " secret " rdi^ous name, 
" Flora,” Constantinople had a similar name, 
** Anthusa,” with the same meaning. Constantine 
the Great chose for the Imperial Palace a site on 
the upper slopes of the First Hill, adjoining the 
Hippodrome, just as the Imperial Palace at Rome 
on the Palatine Hill was contiguous to the Circus 
Maximus in the depression bel^ it. 


by massive vaulted structures, which we can inspect 
if we go down to the foot of the hill. The Hippo- 
drome is now an open place called the Atmeidan 
(Turlddi for hippodrome). At the northern end 
(the side towards S. Soptea) was the Kathisma, a 
small '* palace ” appropriated to the use of tee 
emperor when he presided at tee chariot races. 
The seats of the spectators ran down both sides of 
the course and round the semicircle which ter- 
minated the southern end. It has been calculated 
that the length of tee hippodrome wras over 400 
3rards and the width between 100 and 200. If 
you wralk about the Atmeidan to-day, you will 
find no traces of walls or seats or of tee Kathisma, 
but you will see three remarkable monuments, 
which are still in the same position as in the days of 
Justiman, and show ns tee exact orientation of 
the racecourse. Down the of a Roman 
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racecourse there always ran a long, low wall, at the 479 b c Constantine the Great rifled Greece for 
ends of which were the goals round which the woiks of art to adorn his new capital and this \vas 

chariots had to ton— generally they had to make one of the treasures he earned off (3) Farther 

sevra aremts This wall was called the * spina," south still are the remains of a column of masoniy 

or backbone, and on it were placed at intervals which was once covered wath glitteiing plates of 

statues and monuments Three of these have bron/e, but we do not know what it repiesented 

rarvived The Eg5rptian obehsk (of Theie is another monument which used once to 

Thothines III 15th century B c ) which is in the adorn the Hippodrome (on the facade of the 

middle of the Atmeidan, was brought to Kathisma) but which w must now go to Venice 

Constantinople from Heliopolis by the Emperor to see, the Four Horses attnbuted to the Greek 

Theodosius the Gieat, and wras placed by him at sculptor Lysippus, in gilt bioii/c which weie 

the central point of the spina on a piedestal on earned off from Constantinople mao 1205 and 

which he and his sons are represented in the act of are now in front ol the catludral of San Maico 

witnessing chanot races (z) Farther south is a All the mhabitants of Constantinople from the 
work of art, not so old and not so large, but more empieror down were as intciestcd in the chanot 

interesting to Europeans the bronre pillar made races, the horses and the jockeys as most English 

of three serpents which used to support the gold men are in the Derby, and were fai more ardent 

tnpod that the Greeks dedicated to Apollo at partisans The leading charioteers w'eic popular 

Delphi in thanksgiving for the decisive victory idols, and we can still see a monument in honour 

which they won at Plataea over the Persians in of one of them Porphynus whose skilful dnving 



ENTRANCE TO THE PROPHET'S MOST GLORIOUS SHRINE, THE QUEEN OF OLD STAMBOUL 
^Vken, in 337, Justinian gazed on the completed temple of bn God, be is said to have exclaimed “ O Solomon I have surpxssed 
thee ” , and, struck with the idea caused a statue of the chagrmed Solomon to be raised outside his church Splendour inrirdibic 
certaiidy reigned inside, but the exterior had little of the ornate m its decoration , one would scarcely saj that its beauty is cnhuiccd 
by thM supporting buttresses built b} the later Modems, who also added the minarets of which one is seen on the extreme right 




ONCE A LOVELY TABERNACLE OF CHRISTIANITY-NOW A MOSQUE OF ISLAM 

Misim. ti jLtsricLtul the e\te lor of the nio^ue of S Sophia looked it from this point it nould uem to be a tmacrd 
heap tdii up n dr me The ri„mil Piiliil cupola f Anthuniu edihee tell m 53 j and was replaced by this hulier stionger one 
It IMS f uii 1 toi nhilc the l lepurs mlic in proartss tint the question of hghting the mtenor could be solved b} the introduction 
into ti e bise of the dome of these forty windows, which give an intangible lightness to the whole superstiucture 

used to bewitch the Byzantine spectators in the Justinian ascended the impenal throne 200 
early years of the sixth tentiirj It is to be years after the foundation of Constantinople 
found in the courtj ard of the rhiu t h of S Irene and in his reign the city reached the height of its 
Ihe Hippodiome had a political importance powu and splendour It was now not the second 

which never belonged to the Roman circus It but the sole capital of the empiie , for all Western 

was constantly the scene of nots and political Europe and North Afnca had been lost to the 

demonstrations When a new emperor came to the Germans , Italy and Rome were in tlie hands of 

throne, it was here that the populace acclaimed Goths Justinian did mdeed expel the barbarians 

him A modem French writer has pregnantly from North \fnca and Italy and the islands of the 

observed, with considerable but perhaps allowable Western Mediterranean, but Rome, which had 

exaggeration, that the spina of the Hippodrome been reduced to desolation, did not recapture her 

was the axis of the whole Byzantine world old place , she was a mere provmaal town so long 
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KnoiKn now as the Atmeidan and adorned \iith spoil frcnn ancient F uypt in the Obelisl of Thothxnes 111 the Hlppodrone is con 
tiguous with S Sophia which is «een in the background It was planned b\ Septimius Severn^ xome three i tnluncs Defuro Justinian 
and was the scene of chanot races on which paitisan enthusiasm nn high In Just niin s time tbi'a intense tteling rose to a clunaN 
in the Nika nots in 532 and it was rheodora s courage and calmness that sivcd a sexy awkward situation 


as she remained within the empire ConstanUnople 
was to be, foi many hundred years the greatest 
aty m Europe both pohtically and commeiually 
Justmian was so powerful and the range of his 
activities was so wide that he had a gieat influence 
on subsequent history — fiist of all by his 
conquests , then by his large reorganization and 
sim^fication of Roman law thirdly, by his 
ecclesiastical policy — ^he was a subtle theologian 
m an age of subtle theologians His wife wras the 
famous Theodora, who helped him in many wa3rs 
and was more feared than he was — ^the most baffimg 
and the most elusive of all the Roman Empresses. 


Next to theology, this Emperoi's pnncipal hobb> 
was building, and no considerations ol evpense 
prevented him from mdulgmg in it The pubhi 
buildings of Constantinople had been fine but 
probably not very wonderful when he came to the 
throne they were verj wonderful and worth 
coming a long way to see whin he died Tne 
opportunity for rebuilding the city was given to 
him by an ocruirence which very nearly cost him 
hib throne and life A revolt broke out in Ihi aty , 
he was besieged m his palace, and the case seemed 
so desperate that he deaded to flee Theodora's 
courage saved the situation, and the lebelhon was 
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PEDESTAL OF HIPPODROME OBELISK 
Ipt I ' 1 r p ir n (• 1 tl It ( « D ) ind Gnlli bis wife, with tbeir 
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And not only was it a great 
age for average artistic skill 
but it produced one of the 
very greatest architects that 
the world has ever seen 
Anthemius of Tralles 
S Sophia was one of 
the buildings which had 
been burnt down, and 
Justinian entrusted to 
Anthemius the ta^ ot 
building a new church 
which should be one of the 
wonders of the world It 
was begun in A D 532, and 
completed m A.D 537 
This speed whidi might 
satisfy even transatlantic 
ideals of expedition, may 
have been greatly due to 
the personal interest of the 
emperor, who was constant 
ly on the scene and would 
often distribute gratuities 
to the workmen in addition 
to their regular pay 
The plan of the church 
IS a Greek cioss with four 
equal arms and the unique 
feature of its architecture 
IS that the central dome, 
which IS 100 feet m 
diameter is placed over 
the square space which 
lies between these four 
arms As a rule great 
domes are placed over 
round spaces, for instance 
the Pantheon , or octagonal 
spaces for instance the 
Church of Little S Sophia 
1 do not knotv any other 
instance of the dome rising 


put dawn B it d inng the c lur-e ot the disturb- 
ances there had been EU'eat I'ond igrations and 
nearh all the most important public buildings 
had been burnt do tn to the ground 
Thus the calamitt 5v\LBpin^ the ground clear, 
enabled the -ottr ijn to rebuild the cit\ according 
to his owr magnitiv-ent idv-a-. ot \ hat an Impciial 
capital should be Circumstances fortunately 
concurred 'Btzantine*’ art had now attained 
its matnntj, and both architects and pictorial 


over a square space It 
was a very bold c xpenment At each comer of 
the centre space (100 feet square) a massive pier 
wrds construrted and on the four piers rested 
the arches and pendentives which sustained the 
dome Ihe dome rose to the height of 180 feet 
and was pierced by fifty wmdows It was made of 
xerv hght matenal But Anthemius had not 
allowed a suffiaent margm of safety, and twenty 
ye irs later it crashed down The misfortune was not 
irremedidble Anthemius was dead but another 


artists were able to achieve more brilliant effects architect erected a new and somewhat higher 
than were possible a hundred years before cupola, and by various architectural readjustments 

Justuuan's age is the great age of Bjzantine art. secured a stabihty which has lasted untU to-day. 




OLDEST RELIC IN BYZANTIUM THE FAMOUS COLUMN OF THREE SERPENTS 
Shapca in graceful oionze to represent three entiMned serpents, thiaeolumn stood Just i^uth of the Obelisk 1 ittle of it now ii iii mis 
but t once rose high to ib capital a tnpod ot shining gold It was hr&t dedicated to the god Apollo by the Oiei ks in tuksn of 
gratitude to him for granting them victors over the hosts of Persia under Maidonius in 179 b c I rom ili. uii|,iii il site at Delphi it 
waa carried oB by Constantine to adorn his own city on the shores of the Oolden Horn 



THE FIRE-BLACKENED PILLAR 
In the oval Foium of Constantine stinds this ruined column 
During the heyday of Byrantine splendoui it bupprrted n 
statue of the Lmpero'' Constantine cronned with a halo of 
■even rays , now it is but a sad relic of an incient ronllagra 
tion, awd very pathetic in its scorched desolahon 


Seen ncai at hand, the dimensions and dominat 
ing position of S Sophia are not reihzcd You 
must go to a distance, say across the Marmot a 
to the Asiatic shore, to appieciate its magmtude 
Its evtcnor is scry plain, and that is the case 
with most Byzantine chuuhLS, in contiast with 
the ama/ing nehness of the drcoration of the 
intctior Although most of the mosaics arc still 
coveied with lurkish whitewash, so that the eyes 
of the faithful Mahomcdaiis may not be otiinded 
by Christian scenes and symbols, modern cnthusi 
asts are able to describe S Sophia as one ot the 
most beautiful buildings m the world, and to 
understand the raptures which it excited in the 
contemporai ICS of Justinian The truth is tint 
the mosaics were not as essential a pirt of its 
deroration as of most By/'intin» churches Its 
beauty lav in the marbles of many inlnurs which 
covered the floor and walls The artists wrtio 
designed the details were skilful m blending 
colours , they must have studied circfully the 
cffeels of the lighting and sfcn how the gold 
with which the icxil was coscred would be reflected 
mto the maibles below A wrntcr who saw the 
chuieh soon after it was built says that the 
geneiil impression of the intenor was that of a 
great meadow carj eted w ith flowers 

Ihe miubles weie imported fioin great distances 
— liom Eg3rpt. Numidia /\sia Minor, Greece 
A very full description of the chuich was wntten 
by a poet named Paul, who held an ofiicial position 
m the palace, and it was recited in the tmptiurs 
presence It is the mo t successful — perhajis the 
only successful -poem on such a subject as the 
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“PALACE OF PORPHYROQENITUS » FROM WHOSE BALCONY EMPERORS WERE PROCLAIMED 
Considered by almost all standard authorities to be the most perfect extant example of Byzantine civil architecture, this roamificent 
ruin stands at the point where the Theodosian wall of the town ends, and those of the later Heraclius and Leo begin. Specially note- 
worthy are the solid construction of the walls and the gracefully curving window-arches. '* Porphyrogenitus *’ was the surname given 
to emperors bom in a loom in this palace lined with porphyry brought from Rome — hence the expression “ bom in the purple.'' 

details of an actual building that was ever Libyan sun, warming with his golden light, has 

composed, and is well worth reading in the nurtured in the deep-bosomed clefts of the hills 

excdlent prose translation which will be found in of the Moors, of crocus colour glittering like gold, 

the book on " Sancta Sophia," by Messrs. Lethaby and the product of Celtic crags, a wealth of 

and Swainson. Here is Paul's glowing and ci^'stals, like milk poured here and there on a 

rapturous description of the marbles : flesh of glittering black." 

" ^\'ho, even in the measures of Homer, shall The curves of the arches, ornamented with 
sing the marble pastures gathered on the lofty delicately sculptured acanthus and vine tendrils, 

walls and .spreading pavement of the mighty and the beautifully wrought capitals of white 

church ? These the iron with its metal tooth has marble, brought from Proconnesus (the island 

gnawed — the fresh green from Carystus, and the in the Sea of Marmora), mark the highest point 

many coloured from the Phrygian range in which to which the decorative architecture of the 

a rosy blush mingles with white or sliines B3^antine style ever attained, 

bright with flowers of deep red and silver. There Another church which was rebuilt by Justinian 
is a wealth of porphyry, too, powdered with bright after the conflagration and survives to the present 

stars, that has once laden the river boat on the day is S. Irene, a little to the north of S. Sophia, 

broad Nile. You would see an emerald green from It is also a domed building but of the basilica 

Sp^a, and the glittering marble with wavy form, and is the only church at Constantinople 

veins which the tool has worked in the deep which the Turks did not turn into a masque, 

bosom of the Jassian hills, showing slanting Th^ have used it as a museum or store of ancient 

streaks blood-red and livid white. From the firearms, and have kept it jealously closed It 

Lydian creek came the bright stone mingled with is difficult to view, for in order to visit it a special 

streaks of red. Stone, too, there is that the permit has to be obtained from government. 
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SUPERB ARCHITECTURE THAT WITHSTOOD GOTH AND ARAB, PERSIAN AND BULGAR 
Upper photograph The ruins of the tuiieted walls of rheodo<siu<> II who lURued ifter Theodosius the Great from 408 tdl 450 
bmlt to protect the inland side of the tinn lhe> lan from the Sea tf Maimora to the Golden Horn, being loinid there by the sea 
nails of Cwtantine Lower picture A superb ruin on the sea wall ot Constantine the so called Palace of the Lmperor Justinian 
Nobce the ornamental windows and the large stones built into the lower courses of the wall I air indeed must have been the 
white sails silhouetted agamst the gnm battlemented turrets as the galleon* rods on the waters of the Uosporus 
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JUSTINIAN S CLOISTERED RESERVOIR 


Called by the Turks the '* Hall of a rhouaand and One Columns ' these magnificent 
subterrani.'in ckHStem were built bv the Emperor Justini'in to collect lor his utirens 
the water biought by aqueducte train the hills of Ibiace There are over two 
bundled columns that support the mynad domed roof 


None of the other buildings which were burnt 
down and built in greater splendour by Justinian, 
has withstood the forces of destiuction No traces 
of the Senate House oi the Baths of Zcuxippus 
or the great Palace remain Of sacred buildings, 
the most important of those erected by Justuuan, 
next to S Sophia, was the Church of the Holy 
Apostles situated in the middle of the aty, on 
the summit of the central hill It had been 
onginallj built by Constantme as a basihca, with 
a lound edifice adjoining it to be the impenal 
mausoleum It had suffered injmy from earth- 
quakes and Justuuan deaded to rebuild it on a 
difteient pirn, as a Greek cross 
with tour equal arms and five 
domes One of the worst acts of 
the Turki'^h vandalism was the 
completi. destruction of this monu 
ment, the sepulchral church of the 
emperors and the erection of the 
great mosque of Mahomed the 
Conqueior on its site Not a 
trace of it remains But very full 
descnptioiis of it are piescrved, 
and the Church of S Mark at 
Vemce, which was built on the 
same plan m^es a good idea of 
what It must h ive been hke 

We have, however, a small and 
mteresting church in very good 
preservation which was bmlt by 
Justinian and Theodora at the 
very begmnmg of their reign the 
church dedicated to SS bergius 
and Bacchus, which the Turks 


turned into a mosque and call 
" Little S Sophia,’ situated close 
to the shore of the Marmora, under 
the hill on which S Sophia stands 
It IS an octagonal church with a 
dome, and it is by no means 
impiobable that the skilful arrhi 
tect who planned it was Aintheimus 
himself In the mscnption on the 
frie/c that runs lound the octagon 
can still be read the names of the 
Emperor and Empiess 
This chuich stands quite close 
to the ruined building which is 
known as the ‘ Palace of Hor- 
misdas," and also as the " House 
of Justmian," because Justiman 
resided theie before he ascended 
the throne It was close to the 
western boundary of the Impenal 
Palace, and after his accession 
Justinan extended the grounds so as to take it m 
Of the aqueducts which supphed the city with 
water earned from the Thracian hills there is 
withm the walls only one small piece to be seen, 
near the centre of the city But there were numerous 
astems and reservous, some opened and some 
covered, from which the inhabitants drew their 
water Two magnificent unde’^ground re>ervoirs 
were constructed by Justiman and ‘till exist 
They are now known by Turkish names. Yen 
Batan Saiai and Bm bir Derek, and are really 
underground pillared palaces The astern of 
Bin bir Deiek (" one thousand and one columns") 



EERIE MAGNIFICENCE OF YERI BATAN SARAI 
Surpassing even Bm bir Denk (shown above) is the other rpservoir, known as " Thi. 
Underground Pilace” , it is still used to store the city's water, and visitois testifv t 
the weiid ^lendour of its many arches Hiere are three hundred and thirti 'iis 
iti a rble e d i mn ns, arranged in parallel rows, and the impression given by them i 
that of a partially submerged cathedral 





FROM AN OLD ROMAN QUADRIGA HORSES WHOSE HISTORY HAS BEEN EVENTFUL 
Now mlnminp the mnin facade of S Mark’s, Venice, these beautiful omioaL once stood over the rnumph-il Aitb of Ncn in Rome 
Later they were transfened to Trajan's Ar^, and afterward they wcie tikin to Bvamtiuin by Constuitiiie fn laej the DOiJp 
Dandalo brought them to Venice, but from Venice they \tote looted by Nipole m to grace the b< aiitifiil irrh in the PI itc (In C iiioiiic I 
in Fans. They neie returned to Vemce however, in 1B13 Their place there bciiu 1 loiispi luii-, me for Viistiiin iviatir-> Junnt 
the Great War, they were teinporaiili stored below ground, but after the Annbtaee they wen set up agaui 

Photo bx ZX>n%id VoLelab 
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IN THE MOSQUE OF S SOPHIA 


BADt V rMRl&TlAN MOSAICS REVEALED — - 

In 1931 the government of Mustafa kemd Pasha gM ted perims siou to ^e PjptM^ toUW^ u°<tolcnnS to Moslem 

‘?srTusKsri4Tfrsi ^ «« « 

before ™.tonit.on 
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COLUMNS OF PORPHYRY AND WONDERFUL FRETTED ARCHES IN JUSTINIAN’S TEMPLE 

Almost overpowering in splendonr is the interior of S. Sophia ; for its adamment the treasnre of nearly every country of the later 
Roman Bmpiie was requiationed. These moaolltblc columns of jasper and porphy^ once adorned the pa«an shrines of Asia Minor 
and Greece ; Rome, too, contributed a share to this “ terrestrial paradise.” Little cud its early devotees imagine that its precincts 
would later be the fane of the Prrmhet of Islam, for ever ance May ag, 1453, when, sword in hand, tte janissaries rushed into the 
temple prednets, S. Sci^iia has been a mosque dedicated to the cdiglon of the Prophet of Mecca. 
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Byzantium in the Time of Justinian 


was built in a.d. 528. It is a structure in two 
storeys, and 212 columns have been counted sup- 
porting massive domes ; the area is about 70 
yards by 60. These subterranean halls, with 
beautifully finished columns and capitals, must 
have been among the most attractive sights for 


had only to get into a boat and within an hour 
they could be at some charming spot on the Bos- 
porus. Scutari (Chrysopolis), Kadi-Keui (Chal- 
cedon), the eastern coast of the Bay of Nicomedia, 
and the shores of the Hlarmora from the Golden 
Gate to the Palace of Hebdomon (Makri-Keui) 



BUILT UNDER THE WHIP OF MAHOMED THE CONQUEROR: RUMELI HIS8AR 

Here, where the Bosporus closes to itsnanowest point and the shore of Europe all but touches Asia, stands this fortress castle of 
Rumeli Hissar, with its surroundinft battlemented outworks. It was built by forced labour by Mahomed II. in five months from 
materials from neighbouring buildings, as a preliminary to his siege of the city, and the plan is the monogram of the 
Prophet, Mahomed’s namesake. To-day Rumeli Hissar is occupied by professors aiid students of a modem Amencan college. 
Many and paradoxical have been the vicissitudes of this Rome of the East, for, in S. Sophia, Islam has supplanted Christianity, and 
in Rumeli Hissar the people of a Christian nation occupy the fort m a Mahomedan prince. 


visitors who came to see the wonders of 
Constantinople in the da3fs of Justinian. Even 
to-day, after centuries of neglect, they are 
amazingly interesting and impressive. 

The immediate surroundings of Constantinople 
offered the inhabitants of the wdl-to-do classes 
great conveniences for villa life. At Rome people 
who wanted to enjoy sea breezes in the heat of 
the summer had to make joumqrs of 15 or 20 
miles to reach the coast, and most of the rich 
people preferred the mountain air up in the Sabine 
and Alban hills. But at Constantinople they 


were suburbs forming a greater Constantinople, 
of which (dty and suburbs together) the popula- 
tion in the time of Justinian can har^y have been 
less than a million. On the little peninsula of 
Fhanoraki, south-east of Chalcedon, the Emperor 
had a palatial villa, called Herion, to which the 
empress Theodora used to transport her court 
every summer. It is remarkable that in those 
days the Princes' Islands which lie opposite 
this coast and have been in modem times one of 
the most favourite summer resorts of the residents 
in Constantinople were but little frequented. 




MYSTERIOUS RELIC OF A LONG-FORGOTTEN CIVILIZATION 


Two conical to^vcis» almoot certainly phallic symbolSi are among the most notable features of the Zimbabwe ruins. The larger conei representing 
the male generative power. Is a perfectly sc^ structure, 37 feet in circumference at the base and 31 feet high on one face and a6 feet high on 
another. No mortar or cement Was used in its construction, but the dressed blocks of granite are so beautifully adjusted that a knife blade 
110 ineaited between them. The smaller coofeal tower, symbolising the female gnoratlve power, stands close beside the larger one. 
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Zimbabwe’s Ruins of Mystery 

By Ian D. Colvin 


W HEN the Rhodesian pioneers burst into Mas- 
honaland, and spread over the country in 
search of gold, they were vastly surprised to 
find that they had been anticipated. Over a great area 
of gold-bearing country, 600 by 700 miles in extent, 
they fotmd open workings and closed mines reached 
by shafts which went down to a depth of from 70 
to 150 feet, and worked-out reefs to lengths of from 
300 to 7,500 feet. The bygone miners must have 
been industrious beyond belief, since they worked 
m rock so obdurate that the same sort of reef is 
nowada}rs blasted with dynamite, and yet they 
removed many million tons of ore. It is a practical 
testimony to their skill that the modem engineers 
follow to this day the lines of their ancient workings 
which are so old that 
they are silted to the top 
with natural soil, so that 
the deepest open mines 
are level with the country 
round about, and trees 
grow where there were 
once j'awning cavities. 

In the face of a pheno 
menon so impressive 
and so unexpected, the 
pioneers were tempted 
to plunge into wild sur- 
mise, and confidently 
attributed these ancient 
workings to the Egj'p- 
tians, the Phoenicians, or 
the Queen of Sheba 
Their excuse for such 
romantic h3rpothcses lay 
in the fact that such 
Africans as they knew 
had no knowledge cither 
of the mines or of 
mining. 

They were faced, 
moreover, by anothei 
phenomenon hardly less 
impressive. Whereas the 
surrounding natives lived 
in huts made of reeds 
and clay, the area be 
tween the Limpopo and 
the Zambesi was strewn 
with buildings of stone. 

And in particular spec- 
ulation fastened on the 
most impressive if not 
the largest of these re- 
mains, the 'temple' 
and the ‘ acropolis ' — 


both question-begging words — of Zimbabue. Putting 
two and two together, they attnbuted the buildings 
and the nihies to the same authoisliip. Here, 
they said, was ancient Ophir, that city from which 
Solomon obtained the gold with which he beautified 
the temple. "These imaginative hypotheses were 
enlarged and decorated by the cailj' investigators, 
until the facts were obscured in a t<mglc of 
theorisings, all diawn from the Oriental woild, and 
none condescending furthei than some hundreds of 
years before the birth of our Lord 

In igo6, however, a new and discordant note was 
struck by the publication of Dr. David Randall 
Maciver's ‘ Mediaeval Rhodesia.' 'This £g3rptologist 
had investigated the problem on the spot in 1905, and 

had come to the con- 
clusion that the remains 
weie not more ancient 
than the fouiteenth or 
fifteenth centuiy A.D., 
that there was nn trace 
in the architecture of 
Oiiental or Euro^ican 
style of any period 
wiiatevci, and that the 
remains were in fact 
native .\frican. These 
conclusions started a 
controversy m which the 
recent expedition of Miss 
Gertrude Caton-Thomp- 
son. Miss Norie and Miss 
K. Kenyon is the latest 
but IS unlikely to be the 
last woid At one of 
tlie meetings of the 
lii itish Association at 
Johannesburg, m August 
1929 Miss Caton- 
Thompson answcicd Dr. 
I'robenius, who had de- 
claied that Zimbabwe 
was a relic of an Eastern 
culture thousands of 
jraais before Christ. She 
founded her aiguments, 
like Dr. Randall Maciver. 
less upon theory than 
the results of actual ex- 
cavations — which she 
had cariied out m a 
number of places, 
through the foundations 
down to the bedrock. 
What seemed conclusive 
to both were the 
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■ Bbndcaia Got*. 

CHIEF PORTAL TO THE SANCTUARY 
Senuciieular steps led up to the main entrance of the Temple, a passage 
IS feet wide opening between louiided ends of the gudle wall The 
granite bloidts used were not quaiiied, but are natural flakes of the 
native locks, roughly tmnmed. No mortar or cement was used 
except in laying out Soon and steps. 
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SKETCH PLAN OF THE ELLIPTICAL TEMPLE 
In genual Uiiiign and construction the Zimbabwe building named the Elliptical 
T> niple bv Thendnie Bent has many parallels in Rhodesia. It is an irregular eUipse, 
with a in.iMiniiin 1< nctli of aga feet and a maximum width of aao feel, and is divided 
into III .11 ly ei|Udl poitions: a northern, probably residential, part and a southern 
part containing a s<iuvd precinct, the whole building thus constituting the Great 
Chiel's Kraal of tlic old Monomotapan capital. 


fra^fments of Oriental porcelain, which they both 
found and were aide to date by the glazes. Arab 
glass, Persian faience, Nanking china, all these 
jiostulatcd dating limits between 600 and 1300 a.d. 
And like Dr. Miiciver, Miss Caton-Thompson rejected 
the theory that Zimbabwe was built by an alien 
rare. ' Instead of a degenerate offshoot of a higher 
Oriental civiliyation,’ she said, ‘ you have, I believe, 
a vigorous native civilization unsuspected by all but 
a few students, .showing a national organization of a 
kind, of oiiginality and amazing industry.’ 

Surh then is the general position of the contro- 
versy ; but before going further into it. let us look a 
little more closely at these eurious remains. 

The main building at Zimbabwe — I hesitate to 
call it a temple — has for its chief feature a high 
containing wall, built in an irregular ellipse. Let 
the leader imagine a great horseshoe of masonry 
thirty feet high, with gaps at either end to serve as en- 
tranres, and two more crescent walls with another gap 
between them enclosing the base. The area thus 
enclosed would be roughly, using external measure- 
ments, about 300 feet by 230 feet, and the interior 
of this enclosure contains other walls, one of them 
running along the eastern side of the outer wall so 
as to form a long, deep and narrow passage. 'There 
are besides the remains of a roughly circular inner 
enclosure in the northern part of the area, and two 


curious cones or towers at the other 
end with a platform, and the remains 
of several other walls and passages. It 
is difficult to see any plan, or either 
rhyme or reason, in the general lay- 
out, which is altogether eccentric and 
irregular, like a castle built by children 
in the sand. 

There are traces of a cement pave- 
ment which still forms the floor in the 
long, deep passage, and at this level 
the walls are pierced by numerous 
drains. It is certain, however, from the 
structure and shape of the place that 
the walls were never intended to carry 
a roof. The entrances are approached, 
both from the outside and the inside, 
by steps in such a way as to remind 
one of the stone stiles seen in England, 
but there is no trace in these outer 
entrances of lintels to enclose doorwa3rs. 
The only surviving ornamentation is a 
double course of chevron pattern, made 
by tilting the stones against one another, 
which runs for a considerable length 
near the top of the outside wall, and 
a series of granite monoliths fixed like 
upright posts along the sufimait. The 
walls are massive, and taper from about 
10 to 16 feet at the base to' about 8 or 
9 feet thick at the top, an'd they are 
built as ‘ drystone dikes ’ are built in 
Scotland — without mortar. 

The manner of this building is curi- 
ously irregular. Where two walls meet there is 
no attempt to unite or interlock them, and while 
some of the building is smooth and regular, other 
parts are rough and careless. The stones are 
mainly rectangular blocks of granite averaging 
about 6 by iz inches, and the use of such blocks 
in such numbers is very impressive at first sight. 
But the truth is that these stones were neither 
quarried nor chiselled. Over that part of Africa 
there is a plentiful outcrop of granite which rises 
above the ground in huge bubbles of rock, the 
surface of which flakes away under the weather like 
the flakes of an onion, so that the builders had merely 
to break them up with hammers to produce the 
effect of quarried and dressed stone. Mother Nature 
provided her children with bricks almost ready made. 

HAT was the purpose of this great enclo.sure ? The 
^ temple theory first propounded by Tlicodore 
Bent, in his ' Ruined Cities of Mashonaland ' (iSgr) 
rests chiefly on the two solid conical towers, which he 
and others have taken for phallic emblems. These 
towers have been partially destroyed, but enough of 
both remains to suggest by their ^ape the plausibility 
of the explanation. On the other hand it is possible 
that these towers were built as cairns over some 
departed chief, or for some other purpose to which 
we have not found the key. The same may be said 





WESTERN ‘TEMPLE' OF ZIMBABWE’S GREAT DEFENSIVE ACROPOLIS 
On the top of the Zimbabwe Hill stand the ruins of the Acropolis, a natural stronghold fortified by massive and excellently constructed work 
designed by expert military engineeis and comprising piincipally two temples. Of these, the Western ‘ Temple ' stands flush with the cliJ 
face, with a wide prospecL Its outer wall, 31 feet m height, was decorated along the summit with small, conical toweis equidistant iron 
one another, and with tall slate monoliths, as seen in the lower photograph. Near the Eastern ' Temple ' of the Acropolis is the goI< 
furnace enclosure where evidence of gold smelting in early times has been obtained. 
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BETWEEN THE DOUBLE WALLS OF THE TEMPLE A TRIUMPH OF ZIMBABWE’S ARCHITECTS 
Immediately within the north gate of tl e I lliptical Temple a mriw path turns <harply to the left and runs round a third of 
the circumference between an outer md m inner nail to the great sacred enclonim nith its altar in the south east quarter 
indc^ St one point m this wtion there is i third wall making a tnpio fortiBcation The figure in the centre will show the 
height ot the outei nail — about 3 -> feet at this point and the broken inner nail on tht right 4ows the style of maaonrs 
legularly laid on the outside but somewhat inegulaity m the middle 
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SHADED BY ANCIENT TREES : NORTH-WESTERN ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE 


The “ northern '* entrance is actually rather north-cast, but it is »> slanted in the thickness of the walls as to lace due north, 
a fact which may be of astronomical sifmiricancc. 13 ut besides this entrance there arc two others farther to the west, of which 
this is one. ft pierces a section of the wall which is without decoration and of dccidiidly inferior workmanship, though whether 
this argues a later pericxl of construction is uncertain ; perhaps the work only had to be complcterl hurriedly. 



INTRICATE LABYRINTH OF RUINS WITHIN THE WALLS OF THE TEMPLE 
Within the temple-area, 292 feet long, the walls, imurts, stairs, and passages are of bewildering complexity and fonn a veritable 
maze. At one point is what appears to have been an altar, and elsewhere are standing monoGths— baetyta ” or sacred pillars, 
perhaps. And everyivhere the discoveries — phalUc emblems and the like — go to prove the religious character of the building. 
Some nave inferred a connexion with Sabaea (or Southern Arabia) ; but the civilization may wu have been a native product. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE SACRED ENCLOSURE 
\\ hat IS known spicihcallr as the Sam'd Enclosure lies on the south-east side of the Elliptical 
Temple It IS about lao feet long and is divided into two almost equal portions by the large 
conical towei Besides the cones, this aiea contains a confusion of lemains — platforms of stone 
and cement, and vanous othei structures, one of which mav have bceu an altar 


of Bent’s ' altar,’ which may, 
or again may not, have been 
used for sacrificial purposes. 

We must always beware of 
drawing too confidently upon 
the familiar to explain the un- 
known. 

In any event, only a corner 
of the area is occupied by these 
intriguing objects. To what 
end was the rest of the interioi 
designed ? F. P. Alennell, the 
cuiator, in his ’ Zimbabwe 
Ruins’ nicntions the tiadition 
of the Matabele, who. of course, 
are themsehes new-comers 
that the buildings were raised 
by the ‘ Abalozi ’ for tattle 
kraals, and he adds that there 
is still in Mashonaland the 
remnant of a tribe, known to 
the Makalanga as Abarozwe 
and spoken of as builders. It 
is noteworthy that the ' great 
place ' of Lobcngula at Bulii- 
wavo was divided into ‘ cattle 
kraal ' and ‘ goat kiaal.’ It is easy to imagine that 
the dominating idea of a tribe so situated is to secure 
theii herds at night from the lions, leopards, wild 
dogs, hyaenas and jackals that infest those re^ons. 
The surrounding wall, then, might well be the cattle 
kraal of a tribe or chief, and the enclosure might be 
usf-d also to surround the huts of the chief and his 
wives, his magicians and medicine men. Here is an 
e.xplanation more commonplace aud therefore less 
popular than those- generally current , but it need 
not lie, for that reason, contemptuously dismissed 

A s for the so-tailed Acropolis, it is as radically in- 
ferior to the citadel ot Attica as a pot of African 
earthenware to a piece of Chinese porcelain — in fact, 
as the work of the savage to that of the civilized man 
It.s foundation is a gieat natural mass of granite rock 
and boulder, which rises over two hundred feet above 
the plain of the neighbouring ’ temple.’ Every nook 
and cianny of lhe.se locks ha.s been ingeniously utilised 
b}' the buildeis ‘MTieie,’ says Dr. Maciver, granite 
Ixiulders had aheady outlined an enclosure, 'they 
adapted their plan to the form thus suggested to them 
and completed the apartment with masonry. Clefts 
have been converted into passages, jutting crags 
enlarged into ])latforms, and gigantic rocks utilised 
to form the bases of artificial walls.' It is, in fact, 
as he describes it, a ‘ labyrinth,' approached only, and 
with dilliculty, by two steep and tortuous paths. 

Here again the masonry is primitive and barbarous. 
No lines arc right ; no mortar is used. As for the 
decoration, it takes the same elementary form as in 
the ‘ temple ' below, and there is no doubt that the 
two buildings were created in the same tradition if 
not by the same architect. At the approach of danger 
the dwellers in the valley took refuge in the hill. 


lA'hen these buildings were explored by Bent, and 
again by Hall, several sculptures of birds and croco- 
diles, finely carved, as finids to monoliths of talc or 
‘ soapstone,’ were discovered and removed. These, 
like the other monoliths, seem to have been built into 
the tops of the walls, a little aftei the manner of 
gargoyles in Gothic architecture— not, however, 
horizontally but perpendicularly. 

Besides these finds, numerous objects in gold, 
copper, and iron were recovered. What chiefly 
excited speculation were the ingot moulds of soap- 
stone, and a soapstone cylinder with rosettes, re- 
sembling known examples of Phoenician pattern. 
There were besides gold tacks and plates, as foi 
plating wood, gold wire, bangles, beads, and so forth 
in some profusion. Sir John Willoughby, in his 
' Further Excavations at Zimbabwe,’ mentions 
’ numerous fragments of clay crucibles containing 
-smaU beads of gold,' although there are no old 
workings within a radius of about twenty miles of 
the ruins. 

Zimbabwe, as already mentioned, is only one of a 
very large number of stone ruins scattered over this 
region of Africa. Thus, for example, on the high 
plateau of Inyanga, to the north of Umtali, there 
are many rough stone forts, and — ^more curious — 
circular pits lined with stone, and approached by a 
stone-sided-and-roofed corridor. These pits, indeed, 
are not sunk in the ground, as originally supposed, 
but are the centres of stone-built platforms placed 
on the hill-side. Pilgrims in search of the picturesque 
called them slave-pits ; but those who have felt 
the bitterly cold south-easterly winds which fre- 
quently search those high regions more reasonably 
surmise that they were made as belters for the 
flocks of a shepherd race, a guess which seems to find 
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support in the fact that the low corridors were 
blocked by a bar of wood placed across the passage 
and resting in holes between the stones provided 
for the purpose. One of these wooden bars was 
actually found in situ by Dr. Maciver in the pas.sage 
of a similar pit in another series of ruins not far 
away. That investigator, nevertheless, advances the 
theory that these pits were part of a scheme of 
defence, although how they could be defended he 
is rather at a loss to explain. 

'T'he area in which this particular pit was found 
* ' extends,’ Dr. Maciver says, ‘ over more than 

fifty square miles, and there are few places within 
this large area where it is possible to walk ten yards 
without stumbling on a a building or an arti- 
ficial heap of stones. . . . The photographs show 
innumerable lines running one behind the other 
over the whole ground. These are all built walls, 
row on row, covering plateau and hill alike so thickly 
that it is most fatiguing and difficult to make one's 
vray across them. Almost everywhere where stones 
could rest they have been piled one upon another. 
The inaccessible upper diff of the great mountain 
has necessarily been left untouched, but the lofty 
peak to the north of it is walled to within a few feet 
of its summit. . . There are nine or ten well-defined 
hUls in the circle of view as one stands on a central 
point almost two miles north of the great moimtain. 
Each of these constitutes a separate unit, complete 
with its own buildings, and divided at the bottom 
from its neighbour by a boundary wall. Such a 
boundary is the first in a series of concentric lines 
which rise one behind the other, only a few feet 
apart, till the summit of the hill is attained. Then, 
arrived on the top of the ridge, after mounting over 
sometimes only thirty, sometimes fifty or more, 
of these girdle lines, the explorer finds himself in the 
heart of the village which its ancient inhabitants 
made so difficult of access.' 

Dr. Maciver surmises that these hill villages were 
‘ inhabited by a people who must have lived in 
perpetual apprehension of attack, and therefore 
protected themselves behind one of the vastest 
series of entrenchment lines to be found in the 
world.' It may be so ; but I have seen hillsides 
in India and el^where terraced with dry-stone walls 
in the same manner for purposes of cultivation. 

T^urthermobe, in Inyanga the water was once led by 
a series of finely engineered cuts or furrows from 
the moist and seaward side of the mountains to the 
less favoured western slopes. These irrigation canals 
and — jjace Dr. Maciver — cultivation terraces suggest 
that this now almost desert country once supported 
a close population of agricultural and pastoral people, 
who also smelted iron and mined gold. 

Who were they ? — ^whence came they ? — ^when did 
they live ? — ^what became of them ? — are questions 
to ‘ teaze us out of thought.' 

Inquirers have turned to the Portuguese archives 
for enlightenment : but have been rewarded only by a 


few tantalising glimpses. And this is not altogether 
surprising, for between the great area of ruins and the 
east coast of Africa there is a fall of thousands of 
feet through a tracklc.ss and difficult region of foot- 
hills and feverish jungle some two hundred and fifty 
miles broad. The Portuguese, although on the 
Zambesi they established posts as far inland as Sena 
and Tete, generally preferred the coast. When they 
first came, towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
they found settlements of Arabs who in those times 
drove the carrying trade of the Indian Ocean, and 
treated them as enemies to be exterminated. If these 
coast Arabs knew the secrets of the interior they did 
not disclose them. There was, however, knovim to 
be a considerable trade in gold, brought in quills, 
and in the form of wire, from the interior, and this 
trade the Portuguese continued. In 1572 Francisco 
Barreto pushed up the Zambesi at the head of a strong 
expedition, and defeated the ' Mongas,' but was 
conquered by the climate. Homem. his successor, 
with the remnant of his men. made a new attempt 
by way of Sofala. They expected, says the chronicler, 
to see ever3dhing gold ; but when at last they got 
to the mines, they found only a few deep holes in 
the earth, and some Kaffirs painfully at work. ' With 
the earth which they dug up they filled their basins and 
went to wash it in the river, each one obtaining from it 
four or five grains of gold, it being altogether a poor 
and miserable business.’ 

A CCORDING to these chronicles, and the old maps, 'all 
Kaifraria, from Cabo das Correntes to the great 
river Zambesi,’ was ruled by a supreme chief, or 
king, with the hereditary title of Mnnomotapa, and 
there are hearsay stories in the records of his capital 
(or capitab), the Zimbaoe, as it was called. Thus 
Manuel de Faria e Sousa .speaks of ' some buildings 
of wonderful structure, with inscriptions of unknown 
characters, but the natives know nothing of thcii 
foundations,' and Dc Goes also speaks of a great stone 
building with an inscription over the door, although 
in those days, as in these, the natives of Africa ' never 
raised stone upon .stone,’ and lived only in huts of 
reeds, straw and mud. 

As for the Arab records, they suggest a trade with 
East Africa from about the tenth century of our 
era, and make mention of Sofala, in particular, as a 
land rich in gold ; but they are no less vagne than the 
Portuguese about the interior of the country. 

It may be taken as established that the buildings 
were already there — and already old — when the 
Portuguese first went to East Africa. It may also 
be taken for certain that the fragments of Chinese 
and Saracenic pottery were found, as asserted, under 
the floor of Zimbabwe, which dates that particular 
building as ‘ medieval.' But that does not end 
the controversy, any more than the date of the 
building of St. Paul’s fixes the period of London. 
The stone and flint implements found among the 
debris, and the enormous extent of the gold mines, 
which must have been worked by the slow process 
of hand labour, alike suggest an occupation not of 




CHEVRON PATTERN OF THE FACADE OF THE TEMPLE WALLS 


Un the upper p.ii t ol Ihr sii< fat p of the Riidlu tll, for a sp<i< o of 265 fort along the south cast and east side of the ellipse, a double couise 
of (.hcvFon patipiii lia<< licin woikrd out in i;>anite hloik-., tiltid aa.unst one anothci and appealing to be in iclief oiiiiig to the inteistires 
being hlkd with gi inite slabs not biiiui.ht fluth to the face ot the pattern Ducctly ovei the cheMOn ornamentation giaiiite and slate 
monoliths ueie set along the top of the wall, many of nhich aie still standing. 


centuries merely but of thousands of years. The 
luins go as tar west as Tati in Bcchuannhind, and 
there Dr. Leo Fiohcnius claims to have found cciamic 
or haid potteiy birds ' akin to that of the Ceramic 
period nt the Eastcin Mediterranean of the later 
stone age ’ It niav lie so, although biitLs, crocodiles 
and othei animals wcie still moulded out of clay in 
quite iccent times by Afiiean nativc.s 

Betorc the controversy as to the source of this 
culture can be settled there is stiU a gieat deal of work 
to be done. Most of Africa is yet unc.xplored from 
the aichaeological point of view ; but it is notable 
that at Aksum in Ab\'ssinia there are remains similar 
to the Rhodesian, with Himyaritic (Sabaean) in- 
scriptions Now the Sabaeans were already, in the 
second century before Christ, hardy mariners, who 
had established colonies, and — on the authority of 
Eratosthenes — richer than any other nation. More- 
over Co.smas Indicopleustes, an Egyptian monk of 
the sixth century of our era, mentions that the 
Aksumites made an expedition for gold into a country 


so far south that ‘ the winter of those regions coincides 
with summer amongst us ' This overland expedition, 
like the sea voyage of the sailors of Thothmes to the 
Land of Punt, is perhaps a little too vague to found 
an^'thing definite upon ; but there may yet be found 
archaeological links between the north and the south 
of Africa to reinforce that resemblance which Living- 
stone noted between the domestic life of ancient 
Egypt and the tribal customs of Bechuanaland. 

What became of the people who built and mined, 
and irrigated and cultivated the soil in those highlands 
of Eastern Africa ? We get a hint of their sudden 
and terrible end in the Portuguese archives which refer 
to the incursion of great hordes of savages — cannibals 
— ^into the kingdom of the Monomotapa. Those 
mineis and agriculturists were doubtless overwhelmed 
and eaten by some such advancing horde. As the 
Matabele destro}^ the Mashonas so the ' Zimbas,' 
or some other such invaders, out of the dark un- 
known centre of Africa, swept over this civilization 
and left it, as it now is, in utter and nameless luin. 



The Wonder Cities. XXVI. 

Tyre and Sidon: Cities of Phoenicia 

By the Rev. W. Ewing, m.c.. d.d. 

Author of “Arab and Druze at Home” 


T^sHOENICIA w'as the. name given to the 
1 1—' Mediterranean coast land stretching from 
^ Mount Carmel in the south to Moimt 
Casius in the north. Beyond these limits Phoeni- 
cian power was exercissed but htfully. Inland 
rose the uplands of Galilee, Great T^banon and 
Nusariyeh. The eastern boundary cannot be fixed, 
but the western slopes must have fallen under 
Phoenician influence. Between these and the 
shore runs a narrow fertile strip of varying width, 
broken at intervals by headlands that drop 
precipitously into the sea. Along the edge of 
this verdure stood the cities of Phoenicia, like 
pearls strung upon a 
thread of emerald. 


coastwise towns, but of quite outstanding interest 
were the famou.s cities of T)Te and Sidon. 
Nothing certain is known of the origin of these 
cities. Native traditions ascribed a fabulous 
antiquity to the Phoenicians. The priests of 
Melkart told Herodotus that their city and 
temple had been founded 2,300 years before his 
visit ; that takes us back to about 2730 B.c. 
We reach sure ground in the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets, which show that Tyre was a place of 
great strength in the fifteenth century B.C. Sidon 
was still older ; for long it was the only Phoenician 
city known to the Greeks. Even after Tyre 

took the leadership the 
Greeks and Hebrews 


The Phoenicians were 
Semites, allied to the 
Amorites and the 
Hebrews, brought hither 
from their original home 
near the Persian Gulf 
probably by the same 
movement of migration. 
They closely resembled 
the Canaanites in many 
things, while the differ- 
ence in language was 
only one of dialect. 

Although one in race, 
the Phoenicians were 
never united in a single 
kingdom. Their history 
is that of their cities 
eacli of which main- 
tained independence 
under a ruler of its own. 
.\t intervals one or 
another attained pre- 
eminence and assumed 
a sort of hegemony, but 
apparently no dreams of 
empire were ever enter- 
tained. Important 
centres of life and enter- 
prise were found at 
Aradus, Byblos, Berytus, 
Accho and many other 



SUPPOSED TOMB OF A TYRIAN KING 
In page 343 will he found illustrated the famous " Saioophagus 
of Alexander ” ; but such is the utter destruction that has over- 
whelmed the once miiibty cities of Tyre and Sidon that there Is 
little else of their splendour that survives to us in concrete 
form. Hence the unavoidable lack of photographs in this 
article. One monument there is, however ; a tomb of 
immemorial age some ax miles from Tyre known as the 
"Tomb of Hiram," the friend of David and ftolomon. 

Bf BvnnlMlcn of ta« Folaottno BxploraUoa Blue 


spoke of the Phoenicians 
as “ Sidoiiians,” and King 
Ethbaal of Tyre is called 
" King of the Zidonians.” 
In Genesis x., 19, Sidon is 
inentioiied as a city of 
the Canaanites. At the 
conquest of Joshua it is 
called " Great Zidon." 
It .suffered disaster at the 
hands of the Philistines, 
and Tyre, reinforced by 
refugees from the older 
city, held for long the 
foremast place. 

About forty-five miles 
south of Beirut two rocky 
islands lay off the coast. 
Hiram I. joined them 
together by an embank- 
ment. He built an 
extension towards the 
^ore and led water to 
it from the mainland. 
Excellent harbours for 
ancient shipping were 
formed to the north and 
to the south, protected 
by massive piers and 
a breakwater and con- 
nected by a canal 
across the island. On 
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the smaller island to the south-west stood a 
temple of Baal, called Zeus by the Greeks. 
On the larger was built the city containing 
the royal palace, the shrine of Agenor Baal, 
the temple of Astarte and — the chief glory of 
T5n‘e — the splendid temple of Mel kart which 
counted among its treasures two pillars, one of 
gold, another of emerald. Within the eastern 
walls was the Lurychoros, the spacious forum 
and bazaar for the transaction of business. 
There were many dyeing establishments, the 
odour of which did not add to the city’s attractions. 
The houses of the inhabitants were densely 
crowded and many storeys high — ^higher even 
than those of Hume. 

The total area occupied ^vas about 142 acres. 
When taken by Alexander the population was 
about 40,000. There arc many traces of the 
gigantic tvalls that girt the city, reaching on the 
landward side the enormous height of 130 feet. 
From a boat in calm weather great blocks may be 
seen under water, whither they were tumbled 
probably by earthquakes. To ancient eyes that 
frowning fortress in the sea must have seemed 
the very embodiment of safe impregnability. 
Along the .shore of the mainland spread the 
citv called by the Greeks Palaityros, from a 
mistaken id('a that it was the older. 

We know k*.ss about ancient Sidon. About 
twenty miles north of Tyre at a little distance 
from the shore, it stood entirely in the plain, 
connected, no doubt, mth its chief harbour 
beside which the modem town is built. Unlike 
Tyre, it could expand at will. It was, however, 
moie easily ojien to attack. Despite the mighty 
ramparts which tlie Phoenicians knew so wdl 
liow to build, she often bowed down to conquerors. 
Few traces of the city are left above ground, but 
in the gardens and orchards coins, carved stones 
and pillars arc constantly being found. 

No one can tell when the present site >vas 
occupied. Remains of the old harbour are still 
impressive. It was formed by a chain of rocky 
islets running roughly parallel to the shore in 
tront of the modern town. Towards the north 
this defence was strengthened by a continuous 
wall of huge blocks. A causeway 'was built 
connecting the coast 'with the most easterly island, 
which was probably alwa3« fortified, and on 
which stand the ruins of Kal’at d-Bahr. This 
left the entrance to the west of the island, and 
completely protected the harbour. Many of the 
blocks forming the piers have been taken away 
for building purposes, and rou^ seas now wash 
right over the rocks. A second but far more 
exposed harbour lay to the southward. The 
defences of Sidon would naturally be of the 


famous Phoenician " triple wall ” type. In 
certain remains we ha've a glimpse of the method 
followed in fortification. The native rock was 
used up to a height of about 12 feet, cut to a 
perpen^cular face. The structure was completed 
by courses of enormous blocks of stone the 
weight of which hdd them in position without 
damps or mortar. Th^ were laid with ends 
outward, so that their length, some 20 feet, 
formed the thickness of the wall. Square towers 
of even more massive construction projected from 
the line, whence defenders enfiladed assailants at 
the foot of the curtain. The walls were pierced 
by posterns and gates mth projecting bastions. 
The ditches before the walls became moats when 
water was available. 

This use of the native rock and the emplo3mient 
of mas.sive blocks is characteristic of Phoenidan 
architecture. Here, as in other things, there is 
marked lack of originality. But while there was 
borrowing from both Egypt and Greece, we miss 
the Egj'ptian unity of design and the light, 
graceful beauty of the Greek. In a single mass 
of stone are frequently combined distinct archi- 
tectural members — entire pediments and parts 
of supporting wall, shaft and capital of a pillar 
and so on. There is a preference for straight 
lines and right angles. The massiveness of the 
material made for great stability, but for which 
the monuments that remain could not have 
outlived the earthquake shocks of 3,000 years. 
The characteristics of the architecture are well 
o.xemplified in the " Tomb of Hiram,” one of the 
oldest monuments in Phoenicia, six miles from T3n^e. 

The ancient Phoenidans arc said to have been 
proficient in philosophy, astronomy, geometry, 
arithmetic and navigation ; and many inventions 
— among them, wrongly, that of glass — are 
attributed to them. They were the first to 
voj'age beyond the sight of land and to sail by 
night with guidance of the stars. Great feats 
of seamanship they achieved in vessels not larger 
than our herring boats. 

Shut in by the mountains on a narrow strip of 
land along the shore where alone harbours were 
possible of construction, the " Sidonians " were 
almost compelled to become sailors. There were 
no possibilities of piracy and thdr enterprises were 
confined to trading. Their success was due to the 
skill and intrepidity of their mariners and mer- 
chants, and to the progress of their sons in arts 
and manufactures. The Homeric poems extol the 
excellence of their artistic metal work and their 
garments of needlework and embroidery. The 
products of their looms were greatly enh^ced in 
value by the famous dye extracted from shell- 
fish abounding in adjacent waters, first used by 
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the Sidonians but known to the later world as 
" Tyrian purple." Their industries included the 
making of glass and artistic work in gold, silver 
and other metals, precious stones and amber. 
They received materials of trade by road from 
the great eastern hinterland, and for extended 
markets were bound to push out seawards. 

The rich, well w'atered plains of Tyre and 
Sidon yielded grain and fruit in plenty, and 
famous ^vines were made from the produce of 
their vineyards. But all the world ministered to 
the people’s needs. Great commercial prosperity 
brought splendour to the cities and wealth to 
the citizens who went to great lengths in luxury 
and pleasure, while many vices were rampant in 
their midst. A darker Semitic strain found 
expression in the wild orgies of lust, self-mutilation 
and human sacrifice that marked the service of 
their gods. They were adepts in the art of kid- 
napping and drew profits from the slave trade. 

Definite information is lacking regarding the 
early millenniums of Phoenician life. The familiar 
use of the Babylonian language and script, and 
especially the evidence of Babylonian influence in 
Phoenician art and religion, clearly point to 
ancient and intimate relations with Euphratean 
peoples. Egyptian influence is also obvious. 

'niothmes 1. (1541-1501 b.c.) overran the 
country; his son Thothmes III. (1483-1447), 
founder of the great Egyptian empire, reduced 
the cities to tribute ; and Egyptian kings, not 
without trouble, retained supremacy till the reign 
of Amenhotep IV. (1375-1358). In the Tell- 
el-Amama letters, in which the kings of Tyre 
and Sidon appear, we see the power of Egypt 
crumbling. For a time she kept her claims ^ive 
by occasional raids. A great migration of peoples 
from Asia Minor and Europe swept over the 
country about 1200 B.c., met defeat at the hands of 
Rameses III. on the borders of Egypt, and resulted 
in the settlement of the Philistines on the south 
Palestine seaboard. For the Phoenician cities 
ensued a period of comparative rest, only slightly 
disturbed by the invasion of Nebuchadrezzar I., 
Shishak, Solomon’s father-in-law, and Tiglath- 
pileser I. This was a time of great prosperity in 
which the citizens of Tyre won special distinction. 

Under Hiram I. the skill of the Tsnian workmen 
and artificers was already famous. They assisted 
in building David’s palace in Jerusalem. In 
Solomon’s day, for a consideration, they lent their 
aid to complete the ^lendid buildings on the 
temple hill. To Tyrian sailors the success of 
Solomon's maritime enterprises was due and his 
harem was graced by a royal daughter of Tyre. 
With the third king in succession from Hiram 
troublous years began and continued until Ethbaal, 
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by fratricide, cleared his way to the throne. 
Ahab, King of Israel, married his daughter Jezebel 
T\to reigns later, according to legend. Princess 
Elissa escaped the toils of a palace intrigue. 
Accompanied by many nobles, and with much 
treasure, she sailed westward, founded the colony 
of Carthage and appears as Dido in Virgil’s Aeneid. 

In 877 B.c. Sidon and Tjtc submitted to the 
Ass3rrian Ashumasirpal, and ’’ sent him presents." 
The Tyrian fortress defied the prowess of Shal 
maneser IV , although he was assisted by a 
Sidonian fleet — the enemy learned to profit by 
the mutual jealousies of tlicse cities. Sennacherib 
carried his victorious arms along the coast but 
failed to capture Tyre although it was deserted 
by its king, Eleulaios. A revolt in the coast 
lands was quelled by Esarhaddon who trampled 
Sidon down with true Assyrian " frightfuliicss." 
Tyre again escaped capture ; but at length she 
was humbled, and experienced unusual clemency 
at the hands of Ashurbanipal. The decline of 
As^ria biought peace to Phoenicia and recuper- 
ation to her cities. Tyre then reached her heyday, 
vividly portrayed by Ezekiel (xxvii.-xxviii.) who 
also prophesies her doom. 

A league was formed with Egypt and a colony 
settled in Memphis. At Pharaoh Necho’s request, 
the Phoenicians dug a canal connecting the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean. They sailed down 
the east coast of Africa, and three years later 
appeared at the Pillars of Hercules having 
circumnavigated the continent — a feat of incredible 
skill and daring. 

Sidon, devastated by pestilence, opened her 
gates to Nebuchadrezzar II. The Babylonian 
prince captured and destroyed the town on the 
shore at T}tc, but the island city defied him for 
thirteen years. The resistance was heroic, but 
the long siege destroyed her commerce ; Tyre 
was shorn of her prestige, whatever the terms 
of her final submission were, and Sidon re.sumcd 
the hegemony of Phoenicia. 

In the early days of the Persian empire 
Phoenicia enjoyed peace and prosperity. Obe}dng 
an edict of Cyrus the Great, conqueror of Babylon, 
she assisted the returning Jews to rebuild their 
temple. With her navy she helped Cambyses in 
his Egyptian campaign, but refused to use her 
ships against her kindred in Carthage. Her fish 
sellers gave trouble to Nehemiah at the gates 
of Jerusalem (xiii., 14). No doubt, greatly to her 
own profit, she helped the Persians at sea in 
their war with the Greeks. 'The transfer of her 
forces to the side of the enemy brought Artaxerxes 
III. Ochus down upon her in a towering nsge. 
Appalled at the fate which overwhelmed Sidon, 
Tyre saved herself by timely submission. When 
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after the battle of Issus, Alexander came, Sidon, 
risen from her ashes, received the conqueror 
with open arms and put her fleet at his disposal 
for his attack on Tyre. Here he encountered a 
desperate, and for a time successful, resistance. 
He destroyed Palaityros and used the building 
materials to construct a mole 65 yards wide 
connecting the mainland with the island. Then 
hy an attack by land and sea, in whicli the ships 
of Sidon played their ignoble part, he compassed 
the fall of the fortress. Of the Tyrians, 3,000 
were slain with arms in their hands ; upon crosses 
set up on the opposite coast 2,000 captives were 
crucified ; and of women, children and slaves 
30,000 were sold to the highest bidder. Drifting 
sands widened the mole and made permanent the 
connexion between land and island. 

With the coming of Alexander night fell upon 
the long day of Phoenician maritime ascendancy: 
but as centres of industry and commerce Tyre 
and Sidon enjoyed no little prosperity until the 
advent of the Romans, who granted to both the 
privileges of free cities. 

People from Tyre and Sidon went to hear 
the preaching of Jesus (Mark Hi., 8). Jesus visited 
the district (ib. \'ii., 24), and thought more of 
these cities than ot those in Galilee (Luke x., 13). 
They appear in Acts xii., 20. Paul spent some 
days with ChiLstian brethren at Tyre (ib. xxi., 3), 
and touched at Sidon on his way to Rome 
(ib. xxvii., 3). T>Te and Sidon became bishoprics. 
A basilica built at Tyre by Paulinus was conse- 
cratM ' by Bishop Eusebius in 333 ; on the 
same .site, probably, the Venetians erected the 
church the splendid ruins of which are still 
extant and in which ^vas the tomb of Frederick 
Barbarossa. Jerome, in the fourth century, calls 
Sidon " an important city," and Tjtc " the most 
noble and beautiful city of Phoenicia, still trading 
with all the world." 

The first Crusadens, in logg, making direct for 
Jerusalem, left the Phoenician cities unmolested. 
Troops issuing from Sidon to oppose them were 
ilriven back and a rich booty was taken in the 
district. King Baldwin I. desisted from an 
attack upon Sidon on recemng a sum of gold, 
but the city proved treacherous and was captured 
in nil. Saladin recovered it for the Saracens 
after defeating the Crusaders at Hattin in 1187. 
Retiring from a battle with Melek el-Adil in 1197 
the Chri.stiiuis, entering the place, found it desolate. 
King Louis IX. of France rebuilt the city with 
high walls and massive towers. The Templars 
bought it from Julian, its temporal lord, in 1260 
and held it for thirty years. 

Tyre, a strong fortress of the Moslems, was 
taken by the Christians in 1724 after a fl\’e 


months' siege. The captors were surprised at its 
strength, its high towers and ^acious houses 
and the beauty of its port. Saladin in vain 
attempted its recovery after the battle of Hattin. 

In lagi the Christians of Tyre, hearing that 
Sultan Melek el-Ashraf had captured Accho with 
horrible atrocities, slipped away by sea that 
evening. Next day the Saracens took possession. 
Sidon, loo, was forsaken, and the defences of 
both were destroj'cd. Tyre was deserted and 
lay in ruins for centuries. The spacious buildings 
erected by the Druse prince Fakhr ed-Din in the 
seventeenth century, in his attempt to revive 
the city, fell into decay. Such recovery as 
she has experienced Tyre owes to the Metawileh, 
who came from the mountains in 1766, took 
over the ruins and built walls and humble 
dwellings, covering about a third of the peninsula. 

Sidon was not so completely deserted, although 
mostly in ruins. It was still a port of Damascus 
in the fifteenth century, with some little trade. 
Fakhr ed-Din built here a beautiful palace and 
a great khan for merchandise. He inspired a 
certain revival of industry and commerce, especially 
with the French. Latterly the stream of trade 
turned decisively towards Beirut. 

Tyre now presents but a wretched appearance, 
huddled together on the site of the ancient island 
city. There is no trade or industry of note. Its 
6,500 inhabitants eke out a slender livelihood by 
fishing, cultivating the plain and supplying the 
needs of travellers along the shore. 

Sidon is about twice the size of Tyre, with 
better and more spacious houses. Fishing 
occupies some. A certain amount of trade is 
done by small vessels. The gardens and orchards 
in the plain are of wide extent, and great fruit- 
fulness. Oranges are the main article of export. 

The tombs of the ancients along the feet of the 
hill have yielded many things of intense interest — 
p.g., the tomb of 'Tabnit ; the sarcophagus of 
Eriimuiia.sar, now in the Louvre ; and the 
beautiful sarcophagus, now in Constantinople, 
with sculptures ot Alexander the Great. 

The snow-capped peaks of Lebanon, still 
radiant in the dawn and glorious in the setting 
sun, witnessed the pomp and splendour of the 
far-off days, the mighty strongholds with their 
teeming populations, the bosom of the blue 
flecked with the white-winged messengers of 
commerce bearing to the world's ends the brave 
merchant pioneers who returned with the wealth 
of all lands to enrich and beautify their homes. 
Now these same hoary summits look down upon 
what is but a backwater in the stream of life 
where nature tries to hide with her luxuriance the 
crumbled ruins of a splendid past. 
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E very considerable town in ancient Greece 
had its theatre which was a public building 
constructed and kept up by the state. 
The performances which took place in these 
theatres were also organized by the state and 
were a part of established religious ceremony. 
Both theatres and dramatic performances con- 
formed to the type which was first established at 
Athens in the sixth and 
fifth centuries b.c. and 
continued with slight 
variations throughout the 
classical period. The 
character of tlie building 
and of the performances 
which took place in it 
was therefore more or less 
stereotyped, and in order 
to understand this it is 
necessary to bear in mind 
the conditions that dis- 
tinguished the ancient 
from the modern theatre. 

In the first place, the 
Greek theatre was in the 
open air and staged upon 
what seems to us a 
gigantic scale. Plays 
were only performed 
once, and therefore it was 
nrce.ssary to find room at 
that one performance for 
all who wished to attend 
it — ^that is to say, in 
Athens accommodation 
must be provided for 
practically the wlioli- 
iiody of citizens. The 
great theatre of DioiiyMjs 
is said to have held 
30,000 ^ctators, and 
though this may be an 
exaggeration, it has been 
c.stimated that some 


c.\tant theatres could have accommodated no les - 
than 16,000 to 20,000 people. 

Plays were performed at Athens as a part of 
certain popular religious festivals in honour of 
the god Dionysos (Bacchus). The chief of these 
were the Great Dionysia held about the end of 
March, and the Lenaia held about the end of 
January. At both alike the performances of plays 
were continuous and 
hucted for several days. 
Tragedies and comedies 
were performed at both 
festivals, but tragedies 
were the leading feature 
at the Great Dionysia 
and comedies at the 
Lenaia. Tlic perform- 
ances took the form of a 
competition. In the case 
of tragedy, three poets 
were selected who each 
produced a series of three 
tragedies and a satyric 
play Comedies were 
usually produced singly, 
but here also there was 
a competition between 
three or later between five 
poets. To be selected to 
compete was in itself a 
high honour, and the 
victor received a prize 
which he usually dedi- 
cated to the god. The 
most successful actor 
also received a prize, 
independently of whether 
the plays in whicli he 
acted had been succes.sful 
or uii.succes.sful. 

It is evident that sucli 
a ^stem as this implies 
a complicated and ac- 
cepted urgaiiization. If a 



MASKED MUMMER OF ANCIENT GREECE 
Ancient Greek comedy is arbitrarily classed In three stages : first, 
political satire (Old) ; second, burlestiue of literature and 
philosophy in a period of pnlitiral depression (Middle) ; lastly, the 
foreniniier of the iiindeni Comedy nf M.iiiiiris (Neiv). 1 his last had 
certain stock cliar.ielris one uf nliii,li is shown 111 this an iciit 
statue ; the lips of the ai tin aic seen liehind his gnjleMjiie niask. 
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poet wished to produce a play or a set of plays, he 
had first to apply to tlie magistrate to be put on 
the list of competitors If he was selected, a 
" choragos " was assigned to him , that is to say, 
a nch man who undertook, as a public service, 
to pay the expense of training the chorus and of 
dresses, properties, etc Later, these expenses 
were provided by the state The pott lumsclf 
trained the actors and chorus and superrnsed the 
pioduction of the play Only three actois took 
part in each play and the distribution of the 
jiarts and entrances and exits of the characteis 
had to be ai ranged accoidingly Moreovei, tlu 
same tliiee aitors had to appeal in a whole set ot 
plays by one au*^hor , oi, by a later arrcingement, 
m one of the plays of each of three poets 

The reaction of these conditions on the nature 
of the performances, and on the theatre in which 
they took place, must have been considerable, 
and they must be borne in mmd in any attempt to 
realize wliat the anaent drama was like, e^ecially 
on the part of those who are habituated to the 
modem theatre 

The Greek theatre consisted of three essential 
parts, the orchestra, or dancing place for the 
chorus , the ‘ theatre ’’ in the narrower sense, 
that IS to say, the accommodation for the audience , 
and the skene or scena (originally " booth ”) — 
dressing rooms and green room for the actors — 
the front of it serving as a backgiound before 
which they appeared The three must now be 
described in greater detail 

The orchestra was ongmally a fiat arcular space 
surrounded by a low wall or sill Probably it was 
often the local threshing floor, such as is still used 
in Greece for festival dances A.t Athens the 
remains of the circular retaining wall of the early 
orchestra are still to be seen below the stage 
buildings of the great theatre , and at Epidauros 
the complete circular sill of white hmestone 
surrounding the orchestra is stiU perfectly pre- 
served In such a arcular space choruses used to 
dance before dramatic performances were 
associated with the dances It is said that these 
originated in one man, who probably impersonated 
the god or hero who was celebrated, mounting on 
a table or platform and interchanging dialogue 
uitli the members of the chorus As the import 
ance of the actors increased, and that of the 
chorus diminished, the quarters assigned to the 
former encroached more and more on the orchestra, 
so that in later theatres the latter is no longer of 
circular shape According to the prescription of 
Vitruvius, the great Roman architect who hved 
in the first century B c , the orchestra m the 
Greek theatre should be hmited, on the side 
towards the stage building, by one side of a square 
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inscnbed in the circle, while 
in the Roman theatre the 
orchestra became semi- 
circular. The orchestra was 
not usually paved until 
later times, but consisted 
merdy of levelled and 
beaten earth. The 
" th}miele " or altar of 
Dion3rsos was placed either 
in the centre of it or on 
its border, opposite the 
stage building. 

Hie seats for the audi- 
ence were placed on the 
side of the orchestra away 
from the stage buildings, 
the bottom row of seats 
bordering the circle of the 
orchestra for half or more 
than half of its circum- 
ference. The middle portion 
of the auditorium was, as 
a rule, adapted to the 
natural slope of a hill, but 
it was usually necessary to 
extend this on either side 



THRONE OF THE PRIEST OF DIONYSOS 
Mmt mamlficent of th« special front row seats in the Athenian theatre was that occupied by the 
TOlest of plonjnKi^ patron god of the theatre, in whose honour the dramatic festivals known as 
the LenaU and Great Dionysia were held, in January and March respectively. The relief. 
beautlfuUy carved in Pentelic marble shows a wingetl liros with fighting cocks. 

Photo by MoMblhlnniitiili 
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with the hdp of retaining walls and substructures. 
The whole area usually in Greek theatres 
occupied more than a semicircle ; in Roman 
theatres a semicircle exactly. And the extension 
of each end of the semicircle was carried out 
by various devices. The simplest of these, as 
used at Athens and elsewhere, was to prolong 
the circumference of the semicircle 
by tangents. Sometimes the ' - 
circumference of the original cirdc 
was follou'ed in the extension. 

Further and more involved mathe- 
matical refinements were also 
used to prolong the curves. The 
effect of these arrangements was 
to turn the spectators on the two 
wings of the auditorium slightly 
away from the centre of the 
orchestra and more tou'ards the 
stage buildings in front of which 
the action took place. Acoustic 
considerations were also probably 
taken into account, as throughout 
the rest of the design. 

The seats were divided by a 
series of steps into wedge-shaped 
sections and also by horizontal 
gangways into two or more divisions; in some 
cases there were twee as many sets of steps above 
such a gangway as below it. The lower sets of 
steps varied in number according to the size of the 
theatre. They were usually even in number so 


as to leave a central seat — at Athens for the priest 
of Dionysos — opposite to the stage. At Athens 
there were fourteen, at Epidauros thirteen such 
gangrvays, one staircase being in the centre of the 
auditorium ; at Prieiie there were only six. 

A prescription laid down by Vitruvius, and 
observed in some theatres, is that a line stretched 




PLAN OF THE THEATRE OF EPIDAUROS 
At Epidauros done Is found the original fully circular orchestra which gave room for 
fe large <^orus. Ratho' more than aemicircular is the " theatron ” (auditorium), and 
H is divided by flights of steps into blocks of seats. The " shene ” consisted of 
dressing rooms and stores : on dther side the chorus entered by the passages marked 
" parados ; the " proskenion " was the actual stage. 


RESTORED PROSCENIUM OF EPIDAUROS 
Of conventional type, the stam at Epidauros consisted of a building two storeys high ; 
the logeion projected from the first floor and was supported by columns. Three 
doors gave on to the stage from the wall of the " Skene ’’ and entrances and exits 
vi'ere made by the sloping ways on either side. 

Aftar A nooBBtnietloa bar Pnohitala 

from the bottom to the top seat should just touch 
the front of every seat in the theatre. This was 
mainly for acoustic reasons in order that there 
should be no echo or projections to interfere with 
the even distribution of sound. At Epidauros 
the slope is a little steeper above 
the horizontal gangway than below 
it, so as to improve the view from 
the upper rows of seats ; at the 
same time the acoustic properties 
of the theatre are in no way 
injured, as can still be ascertained 
by a practical test. Anyone speak- 
ing in an ordinary voice in the 
orchestra can be heard easily at 
any point in the auditorium, which 
was large enough to accommodate 
some 16.000 spectators. 

The seats usually consist ol 
blocks of stone divided on their 
upper surface into a space for a 
seat and a space for the feet ol 
the spectator in the next row 
behind. At Athens there are also 
grooves on the seats, which appear 
to define the space assigned to 
each individual spectator. But as 
these are only thirteen inches 
apart, it cannot have been easy 
to insist on their observance. In 








TIER UPON TIER ONCE FILLED WITH A QAY CROWD OF EPIDAURIANS 
In the Hieron of Epidauros, most renowned scat of the cult of Vsklcpios, god of hcalini;, stands the theatre, a perfect example of the 
earlv tvpc. Built bv PolyMeitos in the fouith renturr b c., its mam plan rnii,imeil uualtciod thiough tlie Roman period. A broad 
“duzoina” (passage) divides the auditorium which has thice roivs of special seats, two adjoining the passage and one next tlie 
orchestra ; below are twelve divisions of seats, above aie twentjr-two ; in the foregiDund are the ends of the two " partnloi " 

many theatres there are also stone or marble to actors entering from the palace or adjacent 

benches with arms in the front row ; at Athens buildings. There were also entrances at each side — 

there are marble thrones, the central one, that that on the right of the spectators assigned by 

of the priest of Dionysos, being beautifully carved Athenian convention to actors coming from the 

with bas-reliefs. dty or harbour ; that on their left to those coming 

The third essential part of the theatre, the stage from a distance inland. These entrances were 

building, has been a matter of controversy. The variously arranged in dillerent theatres. In one 

difficulty lies in the fact that, while there is plenty of type there were projecting wings enclosing the 

architectural evidence as to what these buildings stage at each end and side doors in these were 

were like in later Greek times, all extant Greek regarded as leading in from the outside. In 

plays were written during a period from which another, the stage platform was continued at each 

nothing but foundations have survived, and these end by a long slope leading down to the ground 

are open to varying interpretations. It seems level; in a third, this platform was continued 

best therefore to begin with a description of the round the sides and even, at Delos, the back of the 

later Greek stage buildings. These consisted of an stage building. In these last two cases a more or 

oblong building, two or more storeys high and less realistic dramatic effect was gained, .since the 

divided into rooms for the accommodation of audience could see a new actor approaching before 

actors and properties. The first floor of this he reached the stage or became visible to those 

building was usually about lo to iz feet above upon it. The length of the .stage was usually 

the orchestra level and in front of it was a platform lightly greater than the diameter of the orchestra, 

of the same height, usually approached by three which varied in large theatres from about 8o to loo 

doors in the front of the main building. This was feet ; its depth was only about lo feet, and these 

the stage upon which the actors appeared. It was proportions, together with the height of the stage 
usually supported by low columns and the wall at (lo to iz feet), have led some authni itics to dispute 

its back, with the three doors, was usually given whether the actors appeared upon it rather than 

an elaborate architectural ornamentation, with in front of it. But the evidence that they did so 

columns and other decoration suitable to the front in later Greek times is overwhelming, 

of such a palace as usually formed the background It must, however, be remembered that no stage 
of a Greek tragedy. The three doors were assigned edifice built of stone and therefore surviving to 

om 




PRIENES THEATRE IN THE SHADOW OF THE ACROPOLIS OF MYCALE 
At the foot of Mount Mvcile where the Pan In^nn tcitn als nere held lie the rums of Piume one of the twelve cities ol the I num 
leone Conspicuius unrnt, it« icmaina is tl <. ( irok theitre one of the best of its kind A notenorfhi feituie of the bnildmg is 
ifo ni^ “ logeion nitl its colonnade ot I nic piling The citv also had amoni; its gieat buildings a temple dedicated to Athene 
Polia designed b) the celel ratid I \ tl los whose genius also evolved the Mausoleum of Hdlicamissus 

PI oto bj tVaiiABd 



TROD BY THE COTHURNUS-SHOD TRAGEDIAN THE STAGE AT A8PENDOS 
Among the finest of all the great theatres raised by the Romans is that of Aspendos in the ancient provinre of Pamphylii an old 
town whose onnns are lost m the log of pie Hellenic antiquity The building diners from the Giedc erections m that in its construction 

the architects have not relied altogether on a natural concavity of tbe ground for supportuig the seats of the civea these being built 
on aicbea Many statues sdomed the proscenium ind culiiinns Ionic and Connthiin support heavy entablatures and pedimiats 

Attar m nooeilnictloji br aiemaiiD 
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EXTERIOR FACADE OF THE ROMAN THEATRE OF ASPENDOS 
Of plain style and very similar to the exterior of the theatre of Orange is the back of the sccna at Aspendos in Asia Minor. Wide 
arched public entrances ate found at either side of the stage buildings ; green room, dressing rooms and stores for properties are 
iiiuminated by many windows — a conspicuous row of arched ones is seen on the first floor. Let into the higher courses are 
projecting supports to which the masts were fixed which supported the ropes of the awnings. 

IMtotn front “BtHtllr VnittphyUonR untl tHMdU‘UH,“ by iJtiM'knroiinkt 



WHERE THEATRE’-QOINQ ROMANS IN SOUTHERN GAUL FLOCKED TO SEE COMEDIES 
Ctdosaal Id size and richly ornate, the mena of the theatre of Orange (ancient Araiisio) dominates the whole of the town. It is abund- 
antly evident fimm this photograph to what lane extent the Romans were indebted to ancient Greece in the planning of their theatres ; 
fin: here we have the great wall of the scena pierced by three doors and on either side the doors through which the actors made their 
entrances and their exits. The seats of the auditorium were restored in 1B94 and the building Is now occraonally used for open-air playa. 
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our day. can be dated 
earlier than the fourth or 
possibly even the third 
century B.c. Before this 
there existed in several 
theatres wooden stage 
buildings of which the 
stone foundations and 
sockets have been found ; 
but it is impossible to say 
whether these were of the 
same form as the stone 
buildings which succeeded 
them. In any case they 
do not offer satisfactory 
data concerning the fifth 
century period during 
which all the extant Greek 
plays were written. It 
has been pointed out that 
these plays imply a close 
relation and even a 
possibility of contact 









THEATRE OF ORANGE, GREATEST OF ITS KIND IN FRANCE 
Built below a hill cm ivliicli stands a mlglity statue of the Virgin, the Roman theatre of Orange yieids olace to no other such bidlding 
in France of the Roman [lerifxi in point of size and beauty. Its facade which appears in the upper pnotograph is iso feet high and 
340 feet lung ; dvat its structure is of the most iiiassive nature is clear from the iuustratioas, yet one is surprised that the wall of 
the fo^'adc should be 13 feet thick. Of the tiers of seats hi the interior onl^ the lower rows remain, but careful watch is now 

kept against any further detrition. 

Loir«r 9M9 Irom **Buku«t die AltMlaui," kr Boeek 





THE MAGNIFICENT THEATRE OF ROME'S SHIPPING COMMUNITY 
In the article on Ostia in pa^ 680 to Aofi wiii be found several photographs of the theatre of Ostia as it is now ; wliat it once was like 
may well judged ftom this restoration. A rich pmscenium with statues and columns formed here the backgroiuuJ (or such plays 
as Plautus' “ Boastful Captain " and Terence's “ Self Tonnentor.” From the mosaic paved orcliestra ruse tlie auditorium in two 
main divisions. Note the masts above for awnings when the sun was hot. 

After e renimniatliB la ■< AreaitektaslKlie WBKlbclieB,* I17 U'EepDsr.Ji>iepk 

between actors and cliorus, such as would scenery for eacti one, esjiccially because there was 
hardly be possible with a stage 12 feet high; no curtain to screen such prejiarations from the 

but on the other hand a lower stage would audience. The architecture front given to the 

offer a transitional form between such a stage stage building in later times doubtless served as a 

and the table on which the primitive actor is background to most plays, with the help of certain 

said to have mounted to interchange dialogue devices which we must later consider. But when 

with the chorus. In any case the front of a the building was only wooden or temporary, the 

palace, such as is implied as a background in aid of scene painting was called in. Agatharkos 

many extant plays, would probably be raised, on and ApoUodoros, two of tlie most famous painters 

steps or otherwise, above the surface of the of their time, were employed to paint scenery for 

orchestra, and so offer a vantage ground for the the plays of Aischylos and Soi)hokk‘s, and it seems 

actors; and some such arrarigeinent has been probable that they devoted special study to 

found convenient in almost all mcxlern attempts architectural perspective. ■ Thus they would be 
to reproduce Greek plays with some approach to able to suggest, on a Hat canvas or wfxjdeii screen, 

the ancient conditions. the colonnaded front of a palace, the usual 

As to the scenery and properties used in Greek tragic scene. For comedies wliai was usually 

dramatic performances, we have a considerable required was an indication of hi^uses, with 

amount of information. Here the conditions and *’ practicable " doors, windows and mofs, and for 

conventions of the modem stage are misleading satyric pla}fs — one of which was attached to each 

for the reasons already stated. Since several set of three tragedies — a rocky or woodland scene, 

plays were produced in succession on a sin§^e day. These must all, in earlier limes at least, have 

it was impossible to set np new and daborate been of a very simple and conventional 

9 » 
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FEATHER-DIGHT CHORUS IN THE ‘BIRD DANCE 
In the British Museum IS i vise on which ire portrayed figores of tiie chorus attired as birds 
wearing feather covered skins and beaiing on ^eu arms They serve to illustrate the 

costumes employed in such a plav as the Birds of Anstophanes though the vase dates to 
seventy years before the play was written 
Bf pemuwon of th Sooutr for tl 1 on oiioii of Hell mr Studlw 


character, <ance no lighting effects were possible 
and no aeiial perspective was attempted Fhey 
must too, have either remained as set tjirough a 
whole series of plays or have been such as could 
easily be placed in position in sight of the audience 
This simple scenery was supplemented bv various 
devices which made no attempt at illusion but 
were accepted as conven 
tions Thus at each end 
of the scene were triangular 
revolving pnsms with 
different objects painted on 
their three sides, and by 
turning these a change of 
scene was undei stood If 
it was desired to show an 
intenor scene, there was a 
kind of circular platform 
which could be turned round 
so that what was on itv 
back part was revealed 
to the audience Then 
there ivas a balcony thi 
' theologeion," on whicl 
the gods could appear 
Sometimes they wen 
suspended in the air by thi 
' machine," a sort of crane 
An altar ivas necessary in 
some plays, and this may 
have been identical with 
the altar of Dionysos 
The dress of the actors 
was also conventional, both 


m tragedy and in comedy 
Masks approjinate to the 
vaiioua parts were worn 
over the head and these 
added to the apparent 
stature which was also, 
in tragedy increased by 
high soli d hoots richly 
decorated robes were in 
accordance with the sump 
tuous setting of the whole 
In such conditions, which 
were also suitable to the 
great si7e of the theatre it 
IS evident that theie was no 
scope for play of features 
or for rapid action, and 
that imprcssivcdcclamation 
with iJow and stately 
gesture was necessary, at 
least in tiagcdy 
The Roman theatre was 
essentially of the same 
character as the Greek The mam differences 
were as follows the auditorium was usually 
built up entirely on supjiorting walls and arches, 
instead of using a natural slope tor this purpose , 
the orchestra was semiciiculai and the entrances 
to it at each side between auditorium and stage, 
weie arehed over and not opin as in the Greek 



DASHING CAVALIERS OF THE GREEK COMEDY 
Mounted on horses, to our sophisticated eyes rather suggestive of the steeds of Chnstmis panto 
mime, the knights of the chorus advance in time to the music of the flute the sttire of their 
bearers consists of skins with horses* heads and tails Anstophanes* “ Knights may have 
beep costumed thus though, as above, this vase (now m Berlm) is earlier m date 

Barlla ICuieitin 




EURIPIDES AT THE FEET OF DIONYSOS GIVES A CHARACTER TO THE STAGE 
I'iist heard of in boyhood as a cup-beater to a band of Athenian dancers at the Thargelia, a festival of Delian Apollo and Arteinis held 
in May, Euripides became in later life the greatest of all the Greek tragedians and such of his plays as “ Iphigonia in Tauiis " and 
" Orestes “ have a greatness that is appreciable in all ages of the world and have inspired many works in Italian. French and English. 

OOBltMUnople UUNCUIli 


theatre. Since the orchestra was no longer were placed in it for distinguished spectators ; 
required for the evolutions of the chorus, seats and, as a natural consequence, the stage was 

reduced to less than 5 



feet high. The depth of 
the Roman stage was much 
greater than that of the 
Greek, because all per- 
formers had to appear 
upon it. In many Roman 
theatres the stage building 
is well preserved, notably 
at Orange in France and 
at Aspendos in .A.sia Minor ; 
it is of a height about 
equal to that of the 
auditorium and has rich 
architectural decoration. 

Alike in the Greek and 
in the Roman theatre 
porticoes were added, both 
at the back of the stage 
building and round the top 
of the auditorium, so as to 
offer shelter to the 
spectators in case of sudden 
storms ; otherwise there 
was no protection against 


THE ANGRY FATHER AND THE CRINGING SLAVE sun or rain except in the 

'Typiciilof apliiyofsucbanauthor as Menander or perhaps even of Plautus or Terenoo is this -g„ nf somp Rnman 
roUef, now in Naples, depicting an episode In the action of ana of the New Comedy plays. ™ 

Sirangolv iiiasknl are tlicw ligiircs which may be putatively Rcoguixed ea the servant wltii Uie theatres which were pFO- 
“ miilicss ” on the liglil and flic parents on the left. In the rentre a boy plays the pipes. 

rholii l>j Allnan Viaea Wlin dWlUllgSa 
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Temples of the Gods. XXI. 

The Greek Temples of Paestum 

By F. N. Pryce 

Anistant Keeper, Department of Greek and Roman Aniiquitlefc, Britihb Muaeum 


OUTH of Salerno the railway from Naples 
runs for miles through a monotonous coastal 
plain which not many years ago was a 
morass with inndcly jjooIs in which cattle wallowed, 
and tangled thickets where brigands made their 
lair. To-day the swamps arc being drained and 
cultivation is steadily encroaching on the waste 
lands, but the district still has an evil name for 
malaria and houses are few and far between. The 
tTciin stops at the wayside station of Pcsto, outside 
of which there are some massive walls and a gate 
through which we pass. A few yards farther 
and we are in the centre of the enclosure, and there 
opens before us a scene of maje.>>tic beauty the like 
of which the world can no longer show. 

A great pentagon nearly three miles in circuit, 
set in the desolate plain between the sea and the 
mountains, surrounded by the broken wall of some 
vanished city, overgrown with weeds, overrun by 
lizards ; not a sound save the beat of the wave 
on the sandy shore a field's breadth away ; not a 
human being in sight save perhaps a peasant far 
away ploughing with a yoke of oxen. And in the 
midst of this great desolation, alone with the sun, 
the wind and the sea, tower up the beautiful 
remains of three mighty temples. 

The first temple we approach is also the finest 
and the best preserved ; some writers have pro- 
nounced it the most imposing monument of Greek 
art that has been spared to us. At Girgenti in 
Sicily there is one temple in even more perfect 
preservation ; at Athens the buildings are of more 
beautiful material and sliow a more refined sense 
of proportion ; but this sombre mass impresses us 
with a sense of grandeur and power such as no 
other Greek building can produce. The heavy 
austere’ lines, the dull red colour, the ponderous 
entablature, the utter lack of decoration, recall 
to us not the sunny grace of Hellas but the sombre 
and mysterious sluines of ancient Egypt. 

The temple, which is nearly 200 feet long, 
is of the Doric order; the fluted columns tajrer 
up from platform to architrave without base 
or figured capital. The external colonnade is 
complete, of thirty-six columns, each 208 feet 
high and over 6 feet in diameter at the base. 
The materia] is travertine, a kind of limestone. 


which was originally covered with hard white 
•siucco upon whicli polychrome decoration was 
laid, so that when new the temple appeared a 
pile of snowy-white marble, relieved with blue anil 
red and gold ; but this covering has almost entirely 
disappeared, and the light-coloured limestone 
itself has been stained by centuries of rain and snn. 

Internally, the building is less perfectly pre- 
served : the roof has gone ; the walls of the 
chamber are largely broken down ; but the colon- 
nades within the chamber still remain and above 
them may be seen the second row of columns 
which upheld the roof — an idea that later on de 
veloped into the clenvstory of Gothic architecture. 
An e.vamination of the proportions and di'tails has 
led archaeologists to suggest that the temple was 
built about the middle of the fifth century b.c., a 
few years earlier than the Parthenon at Athens. 

In front of the temple is the basis of an 
altar of sacrifice 33 feet long, on which the 
victims were immolated in honour of the deity 
whose statue stood in the shiine. Can we identify 
the god or goddess once worshipped in this mighty 
pile ? Its situation facing the sea, its m.'issive 
build, its suggestion of unfathomable mystciy', 
would make it no unfitting home for the God of the 
Sea, Poseidon. We shall see pre.<<entlv that the 
city which once stood here was Poseidon’s own city ; 
is it fanciful to suppose that its gnindcsl and 
largest building would be mserved for the sea 
god’s own particular habitation ? 

The second temple, stands but a few 3rards away 
from the temple of Posc-idon and to a certain 
extent suffers in etfect from the pro.\imity as it is 
less well preserved and less imposing in stj'le. Its 
breadth, 80 feet, is about that of the largest 
temple, but it is considerably shorter and its 
columns measure only 21 feet in height by 
4I feet in lower diameter. The outer col- 
onnade of fifty columns is comjiletc, but only 
the architrave beams remain in i)o.sition above 
tliem, and the interior has also .snlfered. only 
three shafts of the internal colonnade being 
now left. There are certain peculiarities to be 
observed about this building : on the short sides it 
has nine columns, whereas the normal Greek 
temple shows an even number — ^four, six, or eight. 
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TEMPLE OF CERES. SMALLEST BUT NOT LEAST BEAUTIFUL SHRINE AT PAESTUM 
III Klorious isolation, north of the Temple of Poseidon and beyond the Soman amphitheatre, stands this remarkable ruin. Like the 
Krcat slirine of the sea Kod this temple also has six columns at each end, but with only thirteen flanking columns. Each column 
is 4 feet in diameter at the base and about 2} at the top, the tapering being thus very pronounced. The cimitals are broad and flat 
and resemble those of the “ Basilica ” but are somewhat different in details of execution. Being only 105 ^t long by 43 wide, the 
so-called “ Temple of Ceres " is a comparatively small ruin, for the Temple of Poseidon measures 197 feet by 80. 


Also, the columns of the interior, instead of being 
ranged round the sides of the chamber, run in 
one rank up the centre, which makes it impossible 
that a temple statue of a deity could have stood 
in the usuail place. In view of these facts, older 
\vriters assumed that tlie building was not a temple 
at all, but was used for some secular purpose, 
perhaps as a law court or Basilica, and this name 
will still be found in the guide-books. 

But the edifice certainly was a temple, for 
excavation in front of it a few years ago laid bare 
the foundations of the usual altar for sacrifice in 
front of it, in this case of huge size, being over 
70 feet long. And the division of its chamber 
into two parcillel naves by the central colonnade 
suggests that we have to deal with a temple in the 
service of twin divinities. The names of Demeter 
and Persephone at once leap to the mind, and it is 
not improbable that the mother and daughter 
goddesses of the earth had their sanctuary here 
side by side with the dwelling of the sea god, 
for wc know that their cults were associated by 
the inhabitants of the city. With regard to date, 
older authorities considered the building to be 
posterior to the greater temple, but modem opinion 
tends to reverse this view and to regard the second 
temple as the earliest edifice on the site, dating 
from the middle of the sixth century B.c. 

The third temple stands apart at some distance 
from the other two and is much smaller, being 
only 100 feet in length by 45 in breadth. 
In beauty, however, it is in no way inferior, and 


on any other site but this, where it is overshadowed 
by its colossal neighbours, it would rank as one 
of the most remarkable of surviving Greek build- 
ings. Here again the outer coloimade is complete, 
of thirty-four columns, six at each end, each 
column being 17 feet high. The architrave 
and large portions of the end gables are also 
preserved. It is believed to date from the last 
quarter of the sixth century B.C., being thus later 
than the “ Basilica " and earlier than the great 
temple. It is popularly called the Temple of 
Ceres ; what its real name was we cannot say. 

The list of remains on the site is not exhausted ; 
there is a fourth temple, of the Corinthian order, 
a theatre and an amphitheatre — all of the Roman 
period. Outside the city walls tombs have been 
opened containing weapons and fine frescoes, some 
of which are now in the Museum at Naples. But 
it is to the three Doric temples we have described 
that Paestum owes its fame and the buildings 
of a later age may well be neglected. 

What then was the city that stood here and 
what manner of men were they who set up these 
shrines ? We know curiously little ; there are the 
coins of the city, which are common in every 
numismatic collection and which rank among 
the most beautiful of all Greek coins ; these 
testify to the wealth and artistic taste of the 
community, confirming the lesson the temples them- 
selves teadh us. But written history has pre- 
served but little record of the human activity 
that once throbbed on the now desolate shore. 
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The dty was founded about 600 b.c. The 
mighty Greek trading centre of Sybaris on the 
Gulf of Taranto, then at the height of that pros- 
perity which has made its name a byword for 
efEeminate luxury throughout the centuries, estab- 
lished it as a naval outpost and trading colony 
on the western coast of Italy. Some have thought 
that a native Italian town already occupied the 


site, but the new settlement was purely Greek 
and was placed under the protection of the Greek 
God of the Sea, Poseidon, and named alter him, 
Poseidonia. After this we hear nothing of it for 
many years; we can only judge that it prospered 
exceedingly from the evidence of its buildings and 
its coins, and from the tact that it gave its name 
to the entire stretch of coast from Capri to the Cnpe 



TAPERING COLUMNS AND SHATTERED EAST PEDIMENT OF THE "TEMPLE OF CERES” 


BuUt late in the sixth centmy b.c., the “ Temple of Ceres ” comes between the earlier " Basillea ” and the later Temple of Poseidon 
in point of date, like the other temples of Paestum It still has comparatively intaot Its outer shell of columns and architrave ; the 
west pediment, too, is complete and m situ, but only this fragment of the eastern one remains. It will be observed from this 
photograph that the travertine stonework has a supporting layer of brick masonry in the posterior aspect of the pediments. In 
front of the temple there formerly stoM a sacrifical altar which was as broad as the temple firont itself, 

Photo bp Swing Gallowng 
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of Licosa \ihich we now call the Gult of Salerno 
In the fourth centurv p c trouble came Italian 
tribes descending fiom the mountains stormed 
the city which for marly two generiitions had to 
endure their supicmacy Ever^ ycir it is said, 
the Greek inhabitants met upon i cert iin festival 
day to bewail their captivity and to tell of the 
greatness of bygone times In 330 b c the 
(jieekb recaptured the city from the barbarians 
and It was probiblv then that the great walls we 
still see were built But the old Greek stock m 
Soiitheni It ily was exhausted the Italians again 
seized the place and in 273 b c , whin Rome got 
possession of it tin Greek inhabit ints would 


lingered on until ttie ninth century AD when, 
worn out by the constant struggle against disease 
and Saracen pirates, the inhabitants abandoned 
the site and fled inland to the safely of the lulls 
Two centuries later the N 01 man Robert Guiscard, 
tore down most of the Roman stnictuies to obtam 
materials for his cathedral at Saleino but the 
Greek buildings he spared probably because 
their massive blocks were too cumbersome to 
move and the temples were left m a silence which 
remained unbroken for more than six hundred 
years It is one of the most cunous facts m the 
history of archa'ologv that these enormous rums 
less than twenty five miles from the learned citv 



THE BASILICA UNPRETENTIOUS NEIGHBOUR OF THE TEMPLE OF POSEIDON 
Bu'lt earliest of all tl e Fses^-um timplas the «o called * Basilica ” displays much less beauty m Its construction than the Temple of 
Pc^eidon close to which it is situated Its plin is unique there being mne ndumns on the fronts and eighteen on the sides, with a 
line of columns running down the centre jf tin interior dividing it into parallel nives which suggests that the bmidmg was the shrine 
( I twin deities 1 he brosd capitals rest c ii mail i llv tapei ini, columns and there is a leaf decoration on the necking In front of the 

east end of the sluinc stood the Meat sacnfidal altar, 70 feet long end ao broad 


appear to hi\c been ilmobt extinct k Roman 
colony wras istibhshed here undei the ntme of 
Paestum and tin n ime of Poscidoma passed away 
out of use and even out of memory 
Even of the Romm foundation wc lead next to 
nothing It IS recorded by a histonan to have 
distinguished itself by its unsiMiMng loyalty to 
Rome m the teriible war against Hannibal The 
poet Virgil speaks of the roses of Paestum which 
flowered twice as if the gaidens where they grew 
were the loveliest he knew There are no rose 
gardens now, and even in Virgil s time the place 
was doomed, for mahuia, the scourge which some 
authorities hold to be the real cause of the downfall 
of the Roman Empire was beginning to settle on 
the low lying coastal plain Some sort of settlement 


of Salerno, and less than four miles from Capuccio, 
another episcopal city remained entirely unknown 
all through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
It was not until about 1740 that th^ were re- 
discovered Throughout the mtervenmg centuries 
there is no record that they were ever seen by 
human eye Even now, when the marshes are 
being reclaimed, the impression we carry away from 
them IS one of isolation and blooding sohtude The 
city's greatness was due to commence, and the 
sbdvuig open shore on which the ancient merchants 
could so conveniently beadi their light galleys 
IS useless for modem shipping The malaria may 
be subdued and the roses may once agam bloom 
along the shone, but the throbbing life of a crowded 
commercial city will never more return. 







QREECE IN ITALY: THE SYBARITE TEMPLE OF POSEIDON AT PAE8TUM 
Ti fT«iinr.i of pnservatlon the SlcDlaa Temple of Cenoonl et GIrgeali (He photo in pege $8) empeiHi the nrin ihown above, and 
) buildinip of endent Athens have a graoe and li^tnesi not found hern nut one cannot out be deei^ Impmiind bv the —«»— of 
oonynoi^slng pomr which — "»"»♦»■« nom the maitive columni and unadorned masonry of thia ndn. Suilt of tiavortaa 
Ih dx odtonns at aither end and e Sanking colonnade of fourteen Doric columns on both sIdM endoeiag the cells, Bw *— 1 *» «»m» 
fallows the Grew canon of pr^ortion. Sh coloured plate lacing page gpy. 
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BEAUTIFULLY CARVED STEPS TRODDEN FOR CENTURIES BY MILLIONS OF DEVOTEES 
1 Ilk ' Kin,, 1 1 lid c m onstonc at Ai i a >1 ap ii i It outahmes all othcis in the. ut} ind la dcruriled ivith thirteen aniniah instead 
(f tit Ukiil I III Int mfict shiiiL I c iii II ml the dtiiLin of the uo 1 is unequillpl On>.e the building to iihich it is 
itt irl e^ n is (.'illk 1 tli Km s 1 il itc under a ml taken notion It is now believed to have been mertii a monastery like tht 
lest lint I \ci 11 II I II 1 It n IS proliibh that of exception il plendour built in the reign of Mahinda ad S^S BaS 

1 1 Ota hr 7 n« Ur n llvr 



TEMPLE OF THE SACRED TOOTH AT POLONNARUWA CEYLON 
Wherever the kins reigned there must be the Sacred Tooth an emblem of riyalty mvested with tremendous sigmficance The 
temple erect d to receive the relic was 1 1 vaiioua forms That at Polonniruwa called the Wata dage is the most bizarre conception 
The building is fonned by successive terricea naing to a circular nail of bnck There are entrances at each of the rarHinal pomts, 
with Sicps, guardbtones, moanstoaes, and makara balustride There are pillars on the outer terrace^ and ongmally four sedent 

Buddhas faced the entrances of which one la shown, 

Photo hr Walter Toaaoed 
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The Wonder CSties. XXVH, 


The Lost Cities of Ceylon 

By G. E. Mitton 

Author of “The Lo^t Gitiot of Oylon,’* eta. 

'T'HIS is ike last of three articles on the wonders of Ceylon, written for this work by a leading authorUy 
on the antiquities of the island The first contribution described the Palace on the Rock ofSigirt, 

built for King liasyapa. The second chapter dealt with the dagobas, relic shrines, or coininanorative 
monuments, fir mhteh Anuradkapura and the hill ofAJihtufale are famous.— ’Euitor. 


CATTERED throughout the north-central 
province of Ceylon arc ruins of great 
architectural beauty. The greater part 
are found in the areas occupied by the ancient 
capitals of the Sinhalese. Anuradhapura and 
Polonnaruwa, distant from one another about 
sixty miles. VVe have, most fortunately, a com- 
plete histoiy of these cities and the people who 
occupied them, a great deal of it written con- 
temporaneously. This is found in one of the most 
wonderful historical chronicles in the world, the 
Mahawansa, where the minutest details of the 
reigns of the ancient kings are given. This was 
only rendered accessible in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century by the scholarly work of a member 
of the Ceylon Civil Service, George Tumour, later 
supplemented by that of a native of Ceylon, 
L. C. Wijesinha, who completed the translation. 

From the chronicle ^ve learn that the dty of 
Anuradhapura was founded about 437 B.c. The 
city reached the zenith of its glory in the reign 
of the hero-king, Dutugemunu, who, in loi B.C., 
conquered a Tamil usurper who had occupied the 
throne for forty-four 3’ears, and established him- 
self in the place of his fathers. 

It is to Dutugemunu that some of the proudest 
remaining monuments in stone and brick are 
due. The Mahawansa tells us of the successive 
kings, of their numerous fights with hordes 
of Tamils, who came over on raiding parties 
from India, and generally succeeded in canying 
loot back with them ; it tells of the monuments 
raised, of works of merit constructed in the way 
of tanks, as the huge lakes for water storage are 
called, and of the personal history and char- 
acters of the kings and their families. The 
Sinhalese were converted to Buddhism before 
Dutugemunu ’s time, in the reign of King Tissa 
(247 B.C.),' and their temples were all Buddhistic. 

In the eighth century a.d., after desperate 
struggles, many reverses, and some successes, the 
unequal contest was given up, and Anuradhapura 
was abandoned as the royal city, because of the 


Tamils, who, in tlie picturesque language of the 
Mahawansa, were “ like unto demons who suck 
up blood, and took to themselves all the substance 
that was therein." 

The most notable king at Polonnaruwa was 
Parakrama I., who was contemporary with our 
Henry II., of England, and showed not only 
soldierly qualities, but marvellous wisdom and 
advanced ideas. About the end of the thirteenth 
century, Polonnaruwa also became uninhabitable, 
because of the Tamils, and the later capital was 
at Kandy in the middle of the island. 

It is in these two so-called Lost Cities of Ceylon, 
which lay for ages hid in the jungle, known only 
by tradition, that we find the most beautiful and 
singular conceptions wrought in granite, in many 
cases as sharp in outline as the day tliey u’cre dune 
— anything up to two thousand years ago. 

A reflection inevitably aroused by an investi- 
gation of these works of antiquity, is the absence 
of anything like artistic capability in the present- 
day descendants of the men who conceived and 
executed them. We find the same thing in almost 
any country which preserves similar relics. The 
race which possessed lofty ideas and artistic 
power, which had force and skill to embody its 
ideas in permanent form, is represented to-day 
by people wholly without these qualities. 

The Lost Cities of Ceylon cannot be compared, 
either in size or extent, with the vast remains 
existing in Cambodia, but in a comparatively 
small space they include mon.' suggestive prob- 
lems, more features peculiar to themselves, than 
are to be found in the same area anywhere else in 
the ivorld. The moonstones alone, peculiar to 
them — ^not to be confounded with the milky-blue 
jewels also found in the island, and somewhat 
unfortunately called by the same name — are 
enough to draw lovers of beauty from all quarters 
of the globe. Being hand wrought and executed 
presumably by different artists, the stones differ 
from each other, but certain details are common 
to all. They are invariably semicircular, and are 
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placed at the foot of flights of steps leading up to 
viharas (temples) or dagobas. 

The design is arranged in concentric rings, some 
of which are conventional, being graceful forms of 
intertwined lotus plants, but the most noticeable 
is that which runs outermost, except for a floral 
border. This consists of a strange procession of 
moving animals following one another from left 
to right. At Anuradhapura these beasts are 
usually the elephant, lion, horse, bullock, in this 
order, which are shown in repeated succession. 
On the ordinary-sized stones there are generally 
nine of them, so that the elephant begins and ends 
the series, but on two superb examples, one at a 
vihara on the Outer Circular Road, and one at the 



sacred bo-tree, there are thirteen an imals . In 
the latter the lion is twice omitted, and the series 
is irregular, though begun and ended by the 
elephant, as it invariably is. 

In some stones certain animals are better 
executed than in others, but in all the elephants 
are good, as might be expected, seeing that 
elephants are indigenous in the island. The 
horses are usually clumsy and the lions grotesque. 
In spite of the fact that the Sinhalese derive their 
racial name from a lion, it does not appear that 
there were ever wild lions in Ceylon. The bullocks 
are generally very tolerable. 

Inside the animal ring, and divided from it by 


a floral ring, is a row of the hansa, or sacred goose, 
each one canying a bit of lotus flower in its beak. 
Here again the artistic excellence of the design 
and execution varies greatly, and it is amusing 
to note that in some cases space has not been 
measured out, and the geese grow smaller to fit 
in at the end. On one stone, indeed, there is no 
room left for a full-sized goose at all, and the last 
one is depicted end-on, looking back over its 
shoulder. On a smaller stone at the entrance of 
the Tooth Temple, though there are the usual nine 
animals, there are fifteen geese jammed together, 
with their beaks resting on ea^ other's wings, 
whereas on the larger stones there are only nine. 
At Polannaruwa, the second capital, hi its zenith 
about the twelfth century, fashion has changed, 
and the moonstones usually have a ring of very 
small geese outside a row of spirited and varying 
elephants, within which is again a row of horses. 

Connected with these stones are the well-shaped 
and well-carved balustrades, also of granite, often 
in the form of a fabulous beast, known as a makara, 
^ose scales and claws are worked with minute 
nicety; it embraces a panel, frequently having 
in low relief one of the amiable and eager lions 
as represented by the Sinhalese. At each side 
there may or may not stand a guardstone, on which 
some of the finest carving is wrought. 

These guardstones are found not only at the 
entrance to viharas, but at the flights of steps 
leading to dagoba platforms and elsewhere, the 
most attractive form being that of a graceful 
figure, suggestive of Indian art, holding an orb 
and attended by a dwarf. The best and largest 
was found at what used to be called " The 
Elephant Stables,” owing to the giant size of the 
granite columns on the platform, z feet square by 
i6 feet in height ; it dates from the reign of 
Mahinda II. (a.d. 838-858), and is all on the largest 
scale. The door guardian was specially preserved 
in its delicacy of line by having lain face down- 
wards on the earth for unknown generations, and 
thus escaping the heavy monsoon rains. It is 
5 feet high and shaded by a carved canopy, an 
unusual feature. Some of these guardians take 
the form of dwarfs, hideous enough to frighten off 
any undesirable visitors. Others again may riiow 
simply a many-coiled and many-headed cobra 
with a jewelled collar, and very rarely they have 
merely a lotus flower inscribed. The many- 
head^ cobra frequently appears in the orna- 
mental work, and betokens reverence for the 
cobra which riidtered the Buddha from sun and 
storm while, lost in meditation, he had no care for 
the needs or sufferings of his own body. 

The most striking representation is undoubtedly 
that on the higher levels of Mihintale MU, which 
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stands sharply up from the plain, some eight miles 
from Anuradhapura. Here, on a terrace, raised 
so high that the western jungle can be seen 
spreading to the horizon like an ocean, is a rock 
pool, 132 feet in length and of unkno^vn depth. 
Against the scarped cliff which springs sheer from 
it and is unreachable except from the water, the 
giant head of a five-hooded cobra is carved on the 
living rock ; it is some 5 feet by 6 feet, and the 
thick body disappears into the water, tradition 
saying it continues on the bottom of the pooL 
This is supposed to be the " nagasondi," created by 
Aggabodhi I. (a.d. 629). 

On a lotvcr level of the same hill is one of the 
most fascinating of the Sinhalese fancies This 
is a square rock-cut bath, one end of which is 
supported by a large lion, whose body, very much 
“ in the round," stands boldly out. He is on his 


hind legs, mth pavis upraised, like a begging dog, 
and wears that seraphic smile peculiar to his 
kind. He is 7 feet 4 mclics in height, and ^ows 
an extreme virility in his action. But perhaps of 
more real interest arc the rcmaikable panels which 
border the bath, and depict in miniature, scenes 
of dancing girls, dwarfb fighting or boxing or 
wrestling, witli so much verve that this monument 
is second to none. 

The Sinhalese were very good at this small work 
in stone. Many of the capitals of the columns, 
showing friezes of dwarfs or goose, arc executed 
with precision and energy. Out in the jungle from 
Anuradhapura lies what is knuun to have beeu a 
'* preadiing hall " ; here some of the panels are 
wrought u-ith grace and skill. The chief feature 
of all the woik is its restraint ; the excellent 
proportion and strength of line is unhampered by 



PLANTED IN THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. : THE OLDEST HISTORIC TREE IN THE WORLD 
T&e ancient bo-tiee has made Anuiadhapura a saued as well as a royal uty. Tbib, the oldest histoiioal tiea m the world, was 
planted fioin a branch of the bo tree unui.r whicn the Buddha sat when he icrcived leiclation. It was biou,;ht from India by 
the sister of the apostle Mahlnda, m 28S a c. For ovei two thousand jcais the ticc has been tended bv a company of monks, 
who watered it with nulk during one terrible droughL Now it is guaided by teiraces and gates. 




THE DALADA MALIGAWA WHE'tE BUDDHAS TOOTH RESTED FOR NINE HUNDRED YEARS 
I his tuipl li IS d the la 11 ii jtli lioi lit tr n InJi-i by a Kiiti^i prmu^s \ d 311 It is now one. of the most p-«cioiii 

I ossc 1 I thi I I Uhl t liK ir h} nl 1 i rpt 11 Ksiidy and Coined in ptorrs in once a year Some say the original tooth 

vao d ti }i I bv *1 ( 1 iliin ic 1. in I that tl e 1 ic cut one s a duplicate It is aiijitay about two mches long and the thiUmeai 

of 1 sill II liiincr The cunou l> shaped capitals of this temolc are supposed to leprcseni teeth 



CARVED PILLARS OF AN ANCIENT TEMPLE AT ANURADHAPURA 
The ancient c tv of Anuradhapuca was of v i&t size The wall u said to have been 65 miles m extent, and one stieet leadini 
from gate to (.atr was 16 miles long The houses were probably of wood and have not survived To day the whole site 11 
littered with 111111 of stone and bnck buildmgs, cbielly of a rehgious character These graceful pillars mark the site of what 
was e\idently au iinpcrtant edifice, probably a Buddhist vihaia or temple, appmacbedlv usual moonstone and steps 

Phete hr K ■ Harlaai 
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that prolusion ot ornament which latei crept 
across from India and tainted the work. Some ot 
the Southern Indian temples, miracles oi in 
genuity and patience though they be. are night 
mares in regard to ornament. 

Among the work ot this epoch it is nut usual to 
find any scenes ot wild life inscribed, beyond those 
arising trom the Jatakas or scenes in the Lives ut the 
Buddha Hence it is extremely interesting to 
have discovered at Anuradhapura a panel in one 
massive balustrade-stone untortunately split by 
the weather, showing a bas-relicl ot a mother 
monkey clasping her young one to her breast, 
while a cobra, rising trom below, is toiled in his 
evil intent by his natural enemy, the mongoose. 

Among other strange objects, in and about the 
city, which have evoked much sjx.'culation, are 
the great stone canoes, some 6o feet in length 
and made of massive blocks ut granite hollowed 
out. The fact that these are invariably in con 
nexion with almshouses has led to the belief that 
they were receptacles for the collection of rice 
from the pious rich for the benefit of the poorer 
brethren A strange kind ot alms-box ' 

Images ot the Buddha are not so frequent here 
as might be supposed , they are easily over 
turned, and being often made ot or covered 
with precious metals, were probably a special 
object of the Tamils' cupidity. One such is 
described to us by Fah Hicn, the Chinese pilgrim 
about A.o. 400, as having been made entirely of 
green jade, and holding in its hand a priceless 
pearl. As it was 20 cubits in height, and a 
Ceylon cubit is taken at a feet 3 inches, this 
makes 45 feet, and it must have been valuable 
indeed. Another, made by King Mahinda II. (a.d. 
838), was fashioned from 60,000 pieces ut gold, 
and bad its head adorned with a jewel of great 
value, while yet another, of King Datu Sena 
(A.O 495), had its " supreme curly Icxiks " orna- 
mented by a ' profusion of sapphires.” 

A lew statues stand on the platform of 
Ruanwch, the most noted dagoba. These repre- 
sent a king and the foui Buddhas of the.M- eras. 
The king was said to be Dutugeniiinu, the builder 
of the dagoba and tradition points to another 
as that of King Bhatikabhaya (a.u. 42) 

By tai the greatest ot the perconal statues is 
that at the city of Polonnaruu'a, an unmistakable 
portrait in stone It was for long -aid to be 
Parakrama the Great |a.d. 1153), but as the 
man is undoubtedly a ‘ holy man,' tor he holds 
a palm-leal book as a warrior-king wxjuld nut do, 
it is now supposed to have been some learned 
abbot of date contemporary with Parakrama. 
The statue is 11 feet 6 inches in height ; it is cut 


trom the living rock, on which a little boss is 
cleverly manipulated to allow the cap to nse 
above It It 1'; done bv a ma.ster-hciiirl, and U 
always ont ol the fit^t obiects to he .iskeil |i>r anrl 
the hist robe admired by flio'i' who tra^tt'ii- the 
Itingle roads to this luiigle city 

Such was the .irt ol a \.ini-lied hinitdoni To 



FAVOURITE DEVICE OF ANCIENT BUDDHIST ART 
AnioiiK tUr* r'li.inl-wtr/jtrs at i ri ruAt % 

ifij$ the NaKa oi multi LrarJi ri coIim I In i * iihf*r i ifTnnAiif 
of tree and v*ipeiit or .1 tr# rh** rF,Lra >Jitr li 

sheltered the )Siirldh>i in Iih ineditrftirin 1 h'* ih tin 

pbotot^rapb hds ^evrn JiiMris, with tin iviftti td Hu 

number ol bcada vaiie.-*, inn' tiir rnatirinnii 

Pholrr br U H HlFlKDd 


consider now the two eitiei as a whole The gieai 
beautv of Anuradhapura lies in the iimtietise arf.i 
ovei wliicli are scat tired ruins, any oii' ol which 
mav turn out on insjjection to be a gem ot •< ulptiin 
or architerture The remains at ,\niir;iflli.ipiira 
arc of granite, which is found m lb- nugltbour- 
iiood, with some limestone, and a good deal of 
brick, originally miicealed lieneatb plaster. At 
Ptdonnamwa this is revuserl , there is some 
granite, but the ifrcatct part of tti>^ temjjles and 
buildings are of brick We rear! of Ariiiia'lhcij/iira 
encUised by walls 65 miles in extent. Tlie str-eis 
were laid out in straight lines one at least, 
frum gate to gate, being ib milev long The 
dwelling houses have vanished, being probably 
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largely constructed of wood, but we have a picture 
of what they looked like on a stone used for a 
common purpose, of which two examples survive 
In this wonderful city were employed no less 
than 500 scavengers for cleansing the streets and 
punf3nng them by removing refuse , they also 
carried away the dead The corporate life was 
earned on with a degree of civilization amazing 
to consider in view of its antiquity 
The kings adorned the temples and dagobas 
with bands of precious metals , there were statues 
of the Buddha with eyes made of valuable jewels . 
beds of frigrant flowers were grown for the use 
ot the temple One king at least covered the 
enormous dome of the Ruanweli dagoba — ^larger 
than the dome of S Paul s m London — ^with red 
paste into which were stuck flowers, until it 
looked like a huge nosegay Another laid a 
earpet, eight miles long from the sacred hill of 
Miliintile so thit the piltnims inicfht amve with 


clean feet On festival days enormous pamtings 
depictmg scenes m the life of the Buddha were 
earned through the streets 

What IS left of this magnificence ? There arc the 
dagobas, solid piles of miUions of well-baked 
bricks, the highest of which reached the height 
of 400 feet when first built Th^ are shrunken now, 
m spite of excellent foundations but they are still 
wonderful Ruanweh has lost its original puddmg 
basm outlme m a landshde, but it is 178 feet 
high It was built over a collection of rehes 
more sacred than anv buried m a dagoba before 
Abhayagin and Jetawanarama dagobas are 249 
and 230 feet high respectively and are crowned 
by great steeples of bnck They are commemora 
tive monuments with no mner chamber From 
some points all three domes can be seen at once 
rising over the trees, but they are overgrown 
with jungle which cannot be removed as the roots 
are mterlaced with the brickwork There are 



THE THUPARAMA DAGOBA SHRINE OF BUDDHA’S COLLAR-BONE A 1 ANURADHAPURA 
1 his IS the oldest Buddhist shnne in O} Im being erected by King Devsnampiys Tissa about 347 B c it is composed of solid 
bnckwork Buned in the centre probably m a golden casket, » a veiv sociM lehc — the n^t collar bone ot the loid Buddha 
brought from North India Iw early missionaries of the faith. This aagoba stands upon a high plattonn of bnidcwoik and la 
surrounded by tall slendei pillars originally numbering 176 It was reatored and muim altered m 1843 

Photo hr IS a Horlaad 
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BALUSTRADE OF AN ANCIENT STAIRCASE AT ANURADHAPURA 
This IS a typical example of the iving o< a biliistrade it the entnnce to a siticd building The 
Sinhalese dense their national name horn Siiiha a lion But theie are no lions in Leylon, 
and the beast they have es olved is pecuhar to tlieinsels es The creature abo\ e the lion is 
fiank’v mythical a cross between a diagon and a crocodile 


other dagobas not quite so large at Polonnaruiva, 
and smaller ones in plenty, such as the gleaming 
white bell shape of Ihuparama (lestored), 63 feet 
high at the more anaent city 

One of the most inteiesting objects remaining 
to this day is the collection 
of 1 600 granite rdumns 
set closely together, on 
which was reared the 
splendid Brazen Palace 
with nme loofs, built m 
the first place by Dutu 
gemunu who, as he lay 
dying on a granite slab, 
still to be seen, turned 
first to one side and then 
to the other to surv cy 
this and Ruanweli, his 
TWO proudest monuments 
because built by paid — 
and not forced — ^labour 
As he lay thus he sent 
for his trusty warrior 
friend, Thcia puttabhaya 
who had fought twenty 
eight battles his side 
and said to him Now 
smgle handed have I com 
menced my conflict with 
death ” 

The Brazen Palace was 
paid for not only in 


money, but bv a thou- 
sand suits of clothing and 
gifts of butter and honey 
put Tt till galis for the 
uoikmin Ihe interior 
(lecoi ition w ts sumptuous 
including in i\orv tin one 
with thi sun on it in gold, 
the moon in silvii and 
the St irs in pi iris Mon 
wrondirful still consulir 
mg the f'la the carpi ts 
Wire of wo\Ln wool then 
wire f( stooiis hanging from 
the Hmps and ill the 
impli nil nts i \ i n down 

to till nre 1 idle, wire 
made of gleaming gold 
llie building was for 
the use of monks attending 
the sacred Bo Tre e close 
by, which was plantid in 
the reign of King fissa 
(288 B c ) from a branch 
of the bo-tree under which the Buddha sat when 
he rccciv ed inspiration &i cat w e re the ccremonit s 
and rcjoiungs at its planting For two thousand 
years it has stood there and ciin m thr diys 
when the city was deserted a fe w monks tended it 



MOONSTONE OF TEMPLE OF THE SACRED TOOTH 
On these carved stones cliphaiit horse lion and biilloil h iv i icli ctlir ind an iln iyi 
found m this order in Anuradhapura they iniy h-i e hid (iiii sinilxilit il uiiniTirn with 
the cardinal pomts On the inside is a semi nrcleof -iicnd nccsc rarrving lotui buds in their 
beaks The carvmg now, *500 3000 years Uter, is as fresh as the diy it was done 
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it is frequently referred to throughout the 
Chronicle : in time of drought it was once watered 
with milk It is now old and shrunken, guarded 
by four successive terraces, which have been 
built up round it. Thousands ot pilgrims from 
all paits of the Buddhist world visit it, and to 
obtain a leiil is to establish a family heirloom. 
But few and scanty are the leaves on the parent 
tree, though the black monkeys leap freely in the 
leafy grove of its progeny around It was mainly 
due to the presence of this, the oldest historical 
tiei ill the world, that .\nuraclhapura was a 
s.iired as will as a ro3’al city 

Tlie ruins ol the Tooth Temple, with its curious 
Cells I'd coliinips, supijosed to resemble teeth, 
bung to mind the Tooth ut Buddha, a sj’mbol 
ot royalty’, brought over from Iniiia in A.D. 311, 
and carried about in all the s’icissitudes of the 
throne. It svas stolen and recovered more than 
once, and he wlio held it held a talisman of 
potent iiillueiice with his fellosv-countiymen. 
Whether it is the same tooth which is now 
lodged at Kandy is a moot point, as some say 
the original was stolen by the Portuguese and 
never recovered The Wata-dagd, the circular 


relic-house remaining at Polonnaruwra built by 
Parakrama, is supposed to have housed the Tooth 

Another feature of the ruined cities is the 
beautiful open-air baths, built with enormous 
hewn blocks of granite, and having flights of steps 
with balustrades falling into them. Sometimes 
also dressing-rooms hewn from the living rock 
are provided. One smaller bath, about twenty- 
five feet across, of a most exquisite floiver pattern, 
svas recently discovered in the jungle about four 
miles from Polonnaruwa, and this is evidently 
identical with that lotus-flower bath built bj’ 
Parakrama for the monks in the twelfth century. 

It is curious that no trace of any palace has been 
discovered at Anuradhapura. At one time a very 
large temple, with a magnificently carved moon- 
stone, was called the King's Palace, a name 
which has stuck to it, though it has long been 
proved it must be the extra large temple rebuilt 
bj' Mahinda II , at a cost of 300,000 pieces of gold. 
But at Polounamw'a have the shell of Para- 
krama's palace, without doubt. Five months 
were devoted by the archaeological authorities in 
1911-1912 in clearing out the debris from this 
splendid ruin. It is of brick, and shows two large 



RUANWELI. THE MOST FAMOUS DAGOBA AT ANURADHAPURA 
1 his miRhtv daiioba, Kiijiimi-Ii, wa- one of the pmiidfst uoiks ol the great naiuoi king, Dutugemunu. It was still imlimshed when 
he ga/rd at it with d) mg eves in 77 «.c It i-. < (iiiino.,rd of millions of bnrks, with one tiny central chamber, whrie were deposited 
a collei tioii of relies siieh as had iKsrr Ijrtore been biought tomther. The dagoba is now only 178 feet m height, having lost about 
too feck It IS one 01 the Eight S.icrcd Places of the Buddhist community at Anuradhapura. 




ROYAL BATHING TANK OF ANCICNT ANURADHAPURA 
Bathing tanks placed a large pait in the life of the people Ihere aremans in and aUiit the fc at cit\ Twuoftti • kiurtn as 
the Kuttampokuni or Fwin Baths, are pl-iced end to end tmasunng about a'o fppt in Icn^tii tivl }i Uit in breadth The smallei 
one of them is seen abo\e When disroveicd, it nas m a set) ruinous condition but the right han 1 side 1 is 1 rrn re tort J to shou 

itsfoimerappeiianpe Note the huge blnel '^ofstaii 
Photo b 7 1 )^«111o 


halls, the larger measuring Z02 tect b> 42 feet uuh 
\ialls 10 feet in thickness Besides these there wire 
other large rooms abose, an the building reached 
three storeys Probably there was a baicuin or 
seranda All around — ^what wi should cail the 
" compound — are a number of small buildings 
of the same depth but varjing length^ which art 
presumed to base been for th< iisi ot attendants 
Ihere is a staircase in the main building indica- 
tions show that the 
rooms were not only 
large but loft> and 
well-lighted, and there 
was a supph of 
water laid on and 
sanitar} arrangr 
ments, at a time w he n 
these thmgs were not 
thought ot m kings’ 
houses m Pngland 
Near by was a 
pleasure pai k laid out 
by Parakrama, of 
which WL have a lung 
description in the 
Chronicle It was 
called the ' Paik of 
Heaven, and was 
filled with flowers and 
fruit-beanng trees 
Bees were drawn to 
It by the sweet 
odours of the jasnune 


and Irangipanni peaeexiks strutti d about on the 
wcllclippid swaid thrre wfn lak >• in 1 summer 
pavilions built on miniatim idtinds and penin 
sulas One was a snow v hit* hous* and near 
it was a hall for displaving div* rs branrhes of 
knowledge and the arts — what wt should call 
a museum 111 fact One nun 11 n the {wlaer 
showing a fne/e of ehplitnt' with ixtra 
ordinarilv life hk*- and vsned mo\<m nts giv«s u~ 

some id* a what th* sf 
pavilioiis mi\ have 
lixik* *1 111 f B< "id* ' 
tii*sr tni* units thm 
w n bitli- lit strangi 
di VI • - <irii oveiliid 
vith'trn ' roloiind 
Ilk tl bodv ot I 
s* rj • nt kiiotlii r 
I) 1 1 in orti^onal hail 
Old! on to a nr 
tariwilir hall ovtr 
bv < wat<r 
tovfr from which 
issiu d forth sprav s 
of w iter that um 
'■onduetid through 
l^ipes means ot 
machines mtkmg the 
place to look as if 
the rlouds poured 
down rain without 
erasing ” The tuund 
ations of these are 



PRINCE MAHINOA’S PREACHING HALL 
To dav well kimt lav ns and fine carnage roads givr to An irddhapura a 
beautiful park like appearance t his graceful pav ilion ha« t r en carefuiU 
rebuilt Tradibon derlaics it to b* the prvarhing hall c the TO>^ 
missionary Mahinda sent bv his fathr r Asoka to introduce Buddhism 
into Levlon The tvo moni arc pilgnms 
Photo hr t DcoTIllo Walker 
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still m existence exactly as described. This 
delightful pleasure garden was enclosed by rail- 
ings decorated with rows of images carved m 
ivory To-day the rest house for visitors is 
actually within its area. 

Poloimaruwa is less known than the older 
capital, not bemg on any railway, but lymg at 
the end of a road which here disappears mto 
the jungle The animal hie is consequently a 
great feature, and wild elephants, the tsaing 
and other large creatures can be seen m their 
native state Parakrama's mother was a Tamil, 
and many of the Tamil raiders stayed behind 
when their fellows withdrew and intermamed 
with the people of the island, so that by his time 
the influence of Indian art was sensibly felt 
Some of the larger temples, such as Thuparamd 
and Jetawanarama, are lull of similarities to 
Indian buildmgs Thuparama Temple has been 
carefully restored Some of the smaller buildings 
are called after Hindu deities, as Siva devale and 
Vishnu deval6, both gems of architecture in a 
immature way A very odd buildmg is the 
Sat mahalprasada, a seven-storeyed erection of 
diminishmg size, not hollow but filled m, with 
the exception of a small passage through which 
a snake might creep There is something similar 
foimd in Cambodia (see pagt-s 73-b2). 

Close by is the GaJ-pota, or stone book, nearly 
twenty seven feet m length, and four teet seven 
mches m breadth varymg m thickness from 
one loot four mches to two feet two mches It 
IS m exact imitation of an ola, or palm-leaf book, 
and carries an mscnption of Kmg Nissanka Malla 
(1187 A o ) This stone, which is highly carved, 
as well as bemg inscribed, was brought trom 
Mihintale about sixty miles distant, though it 
weighs twenty-five tons At a little distance out 
'm the jungle is the famous prostrate image ot the 
Buddha mourned by his chsaple, the sorrowing 
Ananda The image ot the Buddha is over torty-tour 
teet in length and attracts pilgrims trom far and 
wide who do honour to him by swmgmg water from a 
lota over his head, and chanting a strange and 
musical litany 

Even now only the most remarkable features ot 
these aties have been catalogued, and much 
remains to be told But a city like Anuradhapura, 
which existed as a capital for twelve centuries, 
and is so remarkably revealed to us m its unequalled 
historical Chronicle, will always lure the imagma- 
tion In ad±tion to this there is m both places 
that tascmation at a t^one race revealed m 
some of the most artistic and original monuments 
to be found in the world. 
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W E should have to go to Egjpt to the Tomb 
of Tutankhamen, or to Crete to Sir 
Arthur Evans' excavations of the Palace 
of Minos, for a discover^' as sensational as that 
which in the spring of 1917 revealed the existence 
of a large subterranean structure close to the Porta 
Mahore at Rome. As it lies 30 feet below the 
main lines from Rome to Naples and Pi<;a ib« 
discoverj’ was nothing short of a miracle. It was 
the unexpected sequel to a threatened displacement 
of the soil of the embankment which the railw'ay 
engineers were at first at a loss to account for. 
While probing the ground in evei^' direction they 
came upon a narrow circular shaft or light w^ 
through which they penetrated into a corridor, 
and thence through a hole mto a large hall 
measuring 12 by g metres, which was filled with 
earth to two-thirds of its height and coveted with 
well preserved stuccoes. Systematic clearance of 
the site soon disclosed an apsidal chamber of 
basilican plan, divided into nave and aisles b}' two 
ro\vs of massive pillars, and approached precisely 
like a Christian basilica — by a square atrium or 
pronaos. In fact, were 
it not for the purely 
pagan character of its 
stuccoes, the building 
might be taken for a 
Christian basilica of 
primitive type erected 
underground in daj's of 
persecution. The resem- 
blance to a church is still 
further emphasised if we 
accept the marks of 
attachment against the 
wall of the apse as 
evidence that a seat for 
an officiant priest once 
stood here, somewhat 
like a bishop's throne 
within a chancel. That 
a building posse-ssing the 
essentia] features of an 
early Christian basilica 
should have existed in 


pre-Christian Rome came as a surprise. Recent 
investigations, it is true, had prepared archxolo- 
gists to look for the prototype of primitive 
Christian churches in those apsidal halK with nave 
and aisles which had sheltered the mvsteiy religions 
of ancient Greece — more especially those connected 
with chthonian or undersvorld worships ; but no 
one, up to the time of the Porta Maggiore discovery, 
had ever dreamt that the basilican plan, perfect in 
all its main aspects, had been evolved by 
paganism before passing into Christianity. 

It is evident that tlie new hypogeum, which 
represents so advanced a phase in the development 
of the religious basilica, must itself have s«'r\'ed a 
purpose similar to that of the halls from which it 
derives. In the apse are two sacrificial pits and it 
IS reasonably assumed that the skeletons of a pig 
and dog, found inteired clo=e bv, were originally 
sacrificed over these pits on the d.iv of con'-ecration. 
Beside the impluviiim of the atrium, likewise, the 
bones of a second pig were found. Dog and pig 
being animals sacred to the gods of ihi* under- 
w'orld, vre shall not be far wrong in assuming that 
the b.uiilica was devoted 
to a ritual of the dead, 
but that like so many 
sanctuaries of the kind it 
offered iiulividiial salva- 
tion to its di-votees b)’ 
means of initiation. 
Though it was emjihati- 
callv not a tomli (the 
sacnficial remains pre- 
clude the notion), it may 
yet well have been sunk 
deep under the earth to 
suggest resi-mblance to a 
tomb, that those who 
penetrated through the 
long gallery into the 
atrium might have the 
sensation of entering the 
grave and of passing from 
It into the abode of the 
Eternal Light, even as 
Virgil leads his characters 
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UNDERGROUND 
TEMPLE AT ROME| 
Showing the modem 
railway lines above 
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ROME'S DARK MYSTERIOUS TEMPLE OF A FORGOTTEN FAITH 

Among the sensational aichaeological finds of nhat may perhaps he styled the pre-Mussolini period, one of the least kiunm hot most 
interesting is thit M the underground basilica of i mystenous religion nhich was discovered in Rome in 1117. Shaped in rect 
angular fmm and with walls of " selce " concrete, the great hall has on both sides three squaie pillars , and here we look from the 
enuance into the rounded apse at the opposite end where is found the symbolic frieze depicting the baptismal immersion of the soul 
on Its voyage to the Isles of the Blest The white floor mosaic is relieved by parallm black hues 

1016 
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WINGED AND LIGHT AS AIR BUT IMPRISONED UNDERGROUND 
BeautifuUv executed is this stucco with its winged girlish figure— pi obablv the *oul freed 
from Its bodily fetteis The subject ta tieat^ so « ilfutly that one would seem to see the npple 
of the diapl anous garment In such pagm relics we trace the ongin of Christian angcu 


irregiilantv of the lines of 
the IS alls and the lack of 
any s\ininetiical i elation 
of the piUaix to the main 
axis of th( buiIdinEf 
The hriit ispccl ot the 
ba-ihca atti r the earrh had 
bun caiUd aw a} muct 
haxe been that of a 
lock hewn chiinbir thi 
tough xiiit lets would next 
bt woiked o\ti and 
plastued ind fin ill\ laced 
with the hnt stucto woik 
that makes the basiht i 
one of the wonders of the 
anaent w oi Id The quality 
of the concrete a piirt 
selce ’ without any ad 
mixtme of fragments of 
tiles or other lubbish 
enables us to dati the 
building before or about 


through the gates of the 
underworld mto the 
Llysian fields beyond 
The basilica, it must be 
borne m mind was not 
buned naturally m the 
course of centunes but is 
a real hypogeum sunk 
deep into the soil from the 
first The manner m which 
it was apparently built is 
best told m the words of 
Signor Gatti, the celebrated 
Italian archaeologist who is 
responsible for the theory 
of Its construction ‘ It 
must have been con 
structed " he teUs us ' b} 
excavations in the virgin 
soil above, correspondmg 
in size and shape with the 
intended walls and pillars 
These trenches and pits 
were then filled with the 
concrete I selce ) of which 
the whole building as we 
have it, IS m fact com 
posed The barrel vaulting 
and arches seem to have 
been sunilarly built over a 
centring provided by the 
viigm soil Such a theory 
wrald account for the 



DEATH THE RAVlSHER 

Common m Roman tomb decorations is this scene — the rape of one of Leucippus riaughtfis 
by Castor of Pcdliu. In outstanding contrast to the radiant abandon of ascendant G-inyincdc 
(page 1031 ) an the fear-itneken gestures of the gU whose nvisher symbohses untunely Death 
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LEADER OF THE ARGONAUTS IN HIS BOLDEST ENTERPRISE 


Assuredly niytliolog}’ was never more graphically illustrated than it is in these subterranean 
frescoes. Here is the boid Jason on the magical platform in the act of securing the Golden 
Fleece while Medusa by her magic power lulls to sleep its baleful guardian. The legend 
symbolises the hardships man m\ist undergo in order to attain to the biessed after-life. 


the middle of the first century a.d. This date is 
confirmed by the style of the floor mosaics, 
of the stucco decorations and of the wall 
paintings of the atrium. The nearest parallels 
of the same period are the celebrated Roman house 
discovered near the ViUa Famesina on the right 
bank of the Tiber, which was likewise richly 
decorated with stuccoes, and the elaborately 
painted Roman tomb of the Villa Pamfili-Doria. 

Owing to a threatened collapse of the soil, the 
long corridor which led down to the basilica by a 
gentle gradient could not be completely explored, 
and its upper entrance has not been foimd. What 
is accessible runs parallel to the north wall of the 
main chamber, turns at a right angle below the 
light well, and enters the atrium on the left. The 
gallery was probably lit at intervals by light wells 
similar to the one through which the engineers 
had originally crept, and numerous fragments of 
mosaic and stucco — too minute, however, for 
reconstruction — show that floor and walls were 
of a style similar to those of atrium and basilica. 
The atrium has a fair-sized skylight, the funnel 


shaped riiaft of which was 
faced with good reticulate 
brickwork (" opus re- 
ticulatum ") of mid first 
century date. Immedi- 
ately below the skylight 
is a square " impluvium ” 
to catch the rainwater 
which was carried off 
through a pipe on the 
left. The floor is covered 
with a fine mosaic pave- 
ment of first century 
character composed of a 
simple pattern of black 
lines on a white ground. 

The decoration of walls 
and ceiling, though much 
damaged, is of the 
utmost delicacy. It is 
partly carried out in paint 
and partly in stucco, 
which is likewise occasion- 
ally coloured. Thus the 
atrium must have offered 
a vivid contrast to the 
inner chamber of the 
basilica which was left 
entirely white. Owing 
to their condition, the 
subjects represented in the 
atrium are now difficult 
to determine ; on the low 
crimson dado we dis- 
tinguish a group of birds pecking at fruit, closely 
studied from nature, but used here, as so often on 
gravestones and in tombs, as ^mbols of the soul 
eating of the fruit of the tree of life. Immediately 
above the dado a series of miniatiue landscapes in 
very low relief display the theme of the "sacred 
grove," with tree and pillar enclosed within a low 
balustrade. These enclosures — a well known 
feature of sepulchral art — doubtless represent 
the tombs or shrines of personages held 
in special veneration by the devotees of the 
basilica. The lovely theme which is resumed in the 
principal chamber encircles the building as if in a 
ring of protecting presences. Finally, the cove of 
the ceiling, around the skylight, is decorated with a 
series of medallions and panels ; among their 
subjects we note Maenads riding on panthers — ^well 
known symbds of the ascent of the soul ; figures 
of Eros chasing the butterfly, in other words of 
Love pursuing the soul; mystical winged figures 
holding the vase of life, and other allegories that 
attune the mind to the lofty symbolisms of the 
beautiful stuccoes in the larger innftr chamber. 
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Immediately in front of ns as we enter this 
chamber are the foundations of the ancient altar. 
They resemble in outline the skin of an animal 
with the four paws extended, and it is quite possible 
that the altar preserves in its shape the memory' 
of da3rs when the living sacrifice of animals was 
the nde. The gaps in the mosaic pavement between 
the pillars and in front of them suggest that stands 
for statues — or more probably for candelabra — 
were let in here ; while lamps must have hung 
from the chains for suspension which have left 
their marks on the stucco of the arches that connect 
the pillars. The basilica, indeed, mu.st have needed 
all the artificial light which it could get, since it 
had no windows save the one over the door through 
which an uncertain light filtered from the atrium. 

Altar, pillars and stands are ornamented by a 
double l^e of black mosaic the irregularity of 
which was possibly introduced to distract attention 
from the irregularity of the ground 
plan. The lines that run parallel 
to the walls are continued as far 
as the apse, where they turn in- 
ward again and are brought across 
the apse as if to mark this off 
from the body of the hall as a 
place of peculiar sanctity. The 
value of this dividing line is that 
of the altar rail between chancel 
and nave in a Christian church, 
or — ^to go back to Crete and to 
the second millennium B.c. — of the 
low balustrade that in certain 
houses at Cnossus ^uts off the 
recess which, like the apse of our 
basilica, curtained a priestly seat. 

But the glory of the building 
lies mainly in the transcendental 
vision of spiritual experience 
afforded by the reliefs that cover 
the ceilings and the walls in such 
extraordinary profusion. 

The supreme object of initiation 
is at once recalled by the bearded 
mask of Ocean that appears on the 
itmer surface of the entrance wall 
above the door, where it stands 
for the watery clement through 
which the Soul must pass on her 
journey to the Isles of the Blest. 

Then on either side of the doorway 
are figures of 'Victories ; and 
Victories in varying attitudes, 
with wings folded or unfolded, 
with arms raised in prayer or 
holding wreaths, are repeated 
throughout the building wherever 


an available space occurs, while below the shell of 
the apse a stately Victory with half folded wings 
stands statue-like on a pedestal holding a wreath for 
the initiate soul. This chorus of winged messengers 
gives us the key to the whole imagery of the 
basilica and seems to proclaim that initiation into 
the holy mysteries robs death of its terrors and is 
the pledge of final triumph. 

The symbolic and eschatological significance of 
the whole decoration follows as a matter of course 
the figures of Eros holding torches or pursuing the 
butterfly ; the scenes of rape like that of Ganymede 
in the central panel of the nave ceiling ; those of 
liberation — ^for choice the “ Rescue of Hesione by 
Hercules " — of another panel ; others taken from 
the labours of the heroes of Greek mythology ; 
the scenes of reunion — the “ Orpheus and Eurydice” 
and the “ Orestes and Iphigencia ’’ of two com- 
panion pands — ^these all belong to a well known 



STRANGE SIGNS OF AN ENIGMATIC CULT 
In the left nave Is found a series of reliefs, all having a tree as a common subject ; 
from these, authorities have been disposed to think that the religion of the shrine 
had some connexion with the East, where the tree and b.-ictyl (s.'icred pillar) 
were worshipped. The gnarled pine above is miitcd to the bactyl by a scarf. 
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cycle of subjects sjnnbohsing the aspiration of the 
soul towards the divine the suffering incident 
to her quest her liberation from eartlily tics and 
her final flight towards the celestial spheres 
In the same way the long senes of sacred 
enclosures begun in the atnum and completely 
surrounding the walls abose the dado , the scenes 
of preparation and of ntual discipline , the decking 
of altars or readings from the sacred Ltuigies , the 
doLtrim of a purgatonal " katharsis ” (punfication) 
(onseytd in the story of \l(.tstis the 
scenes of cultus and initiation the tending 
of the chthonian snake and the mystic 
dance of the initiates , the figures in 
terpreted as "Orantes” or prajers peisoni 
hed and thus made pumanent , th< 
portraits of former samts and sages 
introduced to help aspirants li\ the force 
of e\ample the candelabra the \ases 
the tables the palms the ritual hoops 
and tairhoiinnes and other «acred 
utensils — all these again recall tl e ntes b\ 
means of which muitals might I e initiated 
while still m this lift to tl e bliss ot the next 
The Icit-motif of the detoratne scheme 
may be said to be tnumpli and \'ctory 
but the more sombre note of im n iid ng 
punishment meted out to tht sinnii also 
makes itself heard Thus the punishment 
of Maisyas who dared to challenge \ polio 
to a musical contest is the subject of a long 
irieze when it serves as a warning to 
mortals not to presume to «et themselves 
against the gods ^ain a scene showing 
girls carrying water in broken piteheis — the 
Daiiaides of later mythology — is used heie 
as It wras by Polygnotus in fifth centui v 
Delphi to repiesent the tate of those who 
neglect the succours of initiation 

In order to understand all this it is 
unnecessary to have recourse to highly coloured 
theories — to represent the basihca as the seat of 
the fanatical religion of the Baptie of the 
obscure Thracian goddess Cottyto or even as 
that of a Pythiigorean or an Orphie brotherhood 
All sepulchral mageiy by the tune of the h.mpiie 
was, It IS tnie deeply entmetured with Oiphism 
but the subjects of our stuecoes otfci nothing 
strange or unique, nothing that is not perfectly 
iamiiar from the contemporary ait of innumtr 
able Roman tombs What stnkts our imagination 
and must certainly haye stiuck that of any 
one who entered the basihca m antiqmty, is 
to find so large a number of these subjects 
(their number is, I believe about 117) so linked 
together as to cover the whole building with 
a peifectly logical and homoguieous decoration 


We are here in presence as it were ol a figured 
chart of the adventures of the soul in her search 
for the divinity 

As m a primitive Chnstian ehurch so in the 
basihca the subjects represented m nave or aisles 
reach their climax in the giand ijuKalvptie \ision 
unfolded in the shell of the sps^ 1 Ins important 
composition de'seivcs to b« diseiibed in detail, 
especially as owing to the damagid condition of 
the stucco the photogriphs au not satisfactory 


Ihf foieground represents a stoimy sea that beats 
between two rocky promontories [he one 01 
the right is crowned by a grove of trees , in front 
of this a love god gently piislies lorward a heavily 
veiled woman who holds a lyie pressed against her 
left bide bhe is in the act ot dcseending irom the 
rock into the sea, vvlieit a liiton holds a sheet 
folded boat shape in readiness to iieeive her A 
bccond Triton turns towards this group blowing 
his horn In md distance, on a third lofty pro- 
montoiy or lock is seen the im ige of Ajwllo holding 
out his right hand as if to welcome the veiled lady 
On the promontory on the left a male figure sits 
m an attitude of deep dejection 

From the first this scene has been interpreted as 
an allf gory of the soul s voyage to the Isle*s of the 
Blest Of the many ways of voyaging to the other 



GANYMEDE IS BORNE ALOFl 
Seen oceup}iu4 tlip ceabP of the ruling in paae 1016 ihisieliil illusti itcs 
the cmimg olf by 1 winged genius ol C iiiMiiiclr most lii lutitul ot 
•not tils to be cupbearer to /uis uid tvpiliis tlic souls isunttn the 
gixls I he li^ures are vi„orniis iiul rnislual with ronsumiiiati cire 
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world, that by boat or ship is the commonest , 
and It might reasonably be supposed that the 
drapery held by the Triton was merely a similar 
\ehicle of transit On this theory the apse picture 
would onlj be the expansion of the idea already 
indicated by the mask of Ocean o\er the doorway 
But the idea expressed m the apse is a ncher one 
I beheve, than the mere voyage of the soul 
Without entirely excluding this notion it yet 
seems more correct to interpret the quiet and 
stately descent of the veiled lady mto the water 
as an act of ritual preludmg the last journey and 
confirming the initiate s right to a blessed after life 
Like certain great heroines of Greek legend — ^like 
Ino 1 ciikothca or the Cretan Bntomartis, or agam 
like Sappho the poetess in the older version of hei 
death the \eiled lady descends mto the sea to 
obtain immortahty and undergoes an oideal by 
water to proie her right of voyaging to meet the 
goci of light She holds the lyre as the sign of her 
salvation for the same reason that figures are 
shown with a lyre on innumerable Attic funeral 
vases where already in the fifth century B c its 
significcmcc uas that of participation in the choir 
of the Blessed , in fact it would be legitimate to 
speak of the lyre of apotheosis And because 
she has been mitiated the lady descends from the 
loeky promontoiy without fear certain that 
assisted by Love and received by tlie kmdly 
Triton, she will sail m all s<ifety to her celestial 
home — ^if we may thus paraphrase the fine 
euphemism navigaic ad patnam ” used by S 
Cypnan to signify death 
The man seated in deep dejection on the left, 
w ith his head resting on his hands is the soul who 
like the foolish virgins has neglteted or failed to 
be initiated mto the holy mysteries and who when 
his last hour comes sees no love god at hand to 
assist him nor Triton ready to convey him to a 
happier shore The two contiasted episodes 
symbohe of the different fate that awaits initiate 
and non miti ite are admirably combined in a sort 
of Last Judgi ment, to serve both as encouragement 
and as warning to the devotees of the basihca 
To complete our impiession of the rites com 
memorated m the stuccoes we must imagine with 
M Cumont the Belgian scholar who has done so 
much to throw hght on the ceremonial of the 
basilica that at certain hours a pnest long robed 
like the Orpheus of Virgil occupied the throne of 
the apse aiid intoned m presence of his assembled 
flock passages from a hturgy m confirmation of 
their fmth m a doctrme of a blessed after-life 
One question forces itself upon us m conclusion 
as to the ultimate fate of the basihca Was it 
merely forgotten m course of time, falling a prey 
to the obhvion which overtook the shnnes and 


Underground Basilica 

sanctuaries of Paganism after the closing of the 
temples by Imperial edict under Theodosius the 
Great ^ Or was it suppressed soon aftci its erection, 
m one of those religious conflicts which agitated 
the Roman Empire from the first century onwrauds ? 
The perfect preservation favours the second vnew 
Moreover, the fact thar no corns, no small bronzes, 
no fragments of any kind whatsoever have been 
found on the spot mduces us to suppose that the 
basilica was never quite finished, and though 
probably m use that it had not received its full 
complement of ntual furniture and other acces- 
sones when for some reason now unknown to us, 
it was closed m the same way that at Pergamum 
the worship of the Eleusmian gods seems to have 
been suppressed about the middle of the first 
century and not lenewred until the time of 
Hadrian But our basilica was never reopened, 
and was probably soon forgotten , for the Roman 
State had small use for other-woildhness and 
viewed with distrust any rehgion that exhorted 
its adepts to expect a hfe beyond, where eaithly 
rulers and mstitutions had no significance 

The vnew adopted above as to the manner m 
which the lehgious hfe of the basihca probably 
came to an end is mainly that of the Dutch scholar. 
Dr Leopold, who has supported it by sohd argu- 
ment At the same time, it is only fair to add 
that the Italian authonties contmue to hold that 
the basihca had been already discovered and 
looted at least once m the Renaissance or later, 
and they make previous excavators responsible 
for the complete lack of small objects But the 
present writer knows of no example of excavatois 
or looters makmg so clean a sweep of even the 
smallest fragment and leavmg beWd them no 
trace of their doings 

The Porta Maggiore Basihca is likely to occupy 
scholars and archaeologists for many years to 
come, and is certain to remam a goal of pilgrimage 
for all who care for the art and religion of ancient 
Greece and Rome Few pa,^ temples or shrmes 
retam m so high a degree theu: ongmal atmosphere 
of sanctity, unsulhed even by the inevitable 
intrusion ot the modem element The long modem 
staircase from the new entrance on the Via Labicana 
forms an approach scarcely less impressive than 
the now partiallv blocked-up corridor , the electric 
light, skUhilly disposed and mampuhited, throws 
the subjects of the stuccoes mto a sharp and 
almost dramatic lelief which the anaent wor- 
shippers here can scaredy have known, while 
the mteimittent rumbling of the trams overhead, 
simulating as it were the peals of distant 
thunder, contributes to the feding of awe and 
mystery that envelops the visitor to this strange 
and secret edifice beneath the ground. 
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Viking Ships: Survivals of 1,000 years 

By A. MacCallum Scott 

Author of “ Beyond the Baltio,” “Suomi, the Land of the Finns," etc. 


O slo, the capital city of Norway, lies at 
the head of a long, low-shored fjord, 
running up northwards from the narrow 
straits which form the entrance to the Baltic. 

Round It lies much of the most fertile land in 

Norway. This sheltered northern ivater, with 
its many islands and natural harbours and its safe 
landing beaches, was known to the Scandinavians 
of old as the Wick, or 

Vik, and the race of 

sailor adventurers who 
were bred on its shores, 
and who issued forth in 
the eighth and ninth 
centuries to make their 
name famous and feared 
on every shore of the 
civilized world, were 
known as the Vik-ings. 

Here was the cradle of 
one of the strongest and 
most enduring elements 
of the British race. 

Here were bred the 
instincts and the ideas, 
here was formed the 
character of the race 
which was first to 
threaten Roman civiliza- 
tion with ruin, and 
afterwards to transform 
and rebuild it into that 
quite different thing 
which we call Western 
civilization, the ruling 
force in the world to-day 
In the Viking Ship 
Hall at Bygdoy, near 
Oslo, are preserved the 
remains of three verit- 
able Viking Ships, ships 
which a thousand 
years ago, may have 
borne settlers to Iceland, 
or harried the coasts of 
Britain and France, or 
borne the Varangian 
adventurers up the Neva 


to Novgorod to join Runk m his conquest of 
Russia. In one wamors' shields are arranged, one 
overlapping the other, along the gunwale, in lull 
war trim. All are fiail with age. Some of the 
timbers have been broken. The masts have gone. 
But each is a sliip as we know a ship. 

The dug-out canoes of three thousand years 
ago which have been recovered from the silt of 

Gyde and others of our 
great rivers are but 
floating logs. The 
ancient Nile boats, as 
depicted on the monu- 
ments, and of which 
facsimile models have 
been found in the tombs 
of EgjTit, have a land- 
lubber look about them 
But these Viking ships 
were made to battle with 
wind and waves on the 
outer ocean, and to 
carry men’s lives on the 
waste of w'aters That 
gull-like shape, those 
graceful lines for cleaving 
and skimming, are as 
different from those of 
the Nile craft as a 
Gothic cathedral is from 
a wooden hut These 
forms were not invented 
by accident or by 
caprice They lay em- 
bedded in the structure 
of the universe, and 
were inevitably evolved 
as the lesiilt.int of the 
forces of wind, water, and 
timber The principles 
of naval architecture 
were discovered by the 
same noithcrn race which 
gave us the principles of 
Gothic architecture, and 
much else that is fine. 

These extraordinary 
relies of antiquity have 



ANIMAL'S HEAD FROM THE 08 EBERG SHIP 
The tieasuie in the diape of wood carvfiig found aboaid Uic 
Oseberg ship forms tbo most wonderful collection of Vikins art 
discovered , and tsi* animal-headed post, with its mtncdte 
pattern, is the choicest of die whole find. Many of these posts 
weie decorated with diver plates on eyes and teeth, and 
studded with silver nails ; and a detail-photo|i7dph showing the 
tiemandous oomplicatioa of the carving on one of them appears 
in page 1039. 

Oonitet} of ttio Oito Uni^erilty 
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been preserved in precisely the same way m which 
Tutankhamen's tuneral furniture has been pre- 
served in his tomb m the Valley ot Kings. Each 
was discovered m the “ How,” or tumulus, of a 
great Viking leader He lived by the sea. His ship 
was his chariot of var, his throne of state, the 
key that unlocked the treasure house ot far 
distant shares It was the most precious part 
of his material weditli, as personal to him as his 
horse or his dog or his sword The use of it called 
forth a skill and mastery of which he might well 
be proud He loved it like a living thing that 
knew his will and answered to his touch When 
he died it was meet that he rode to Valhalla, 
to the Hall of Heroes, in the ship which gave 
him the freedom of the seas, and with his other 
choicest treasures ranged round him 

There were two ways in which the dead Viking 
might ride to Valhalla * by sea or by land The 
more picturesque was by sea 'The body was 
laid in state in the ship, and a p}nxi of faggots was 
raised round him Then, with a favouring biceze 
from shore, full sail was spread, the faggots were 
kindled, and the vessel was launched forth into 
the open sea towards the sunset. It was the 
Viking’s last voyage " West Over Sea,” into a more 
unknown count! y than he had ever explored 
during life No sacrilegious thief could ever rob 
that hero ot the treasure he took with him The 
smoke of his pyre drifted across the wine-red 
sky of the northern sunset, and the watchers 
discerned in its shapes the figures of the Norns, 
Ml ho sit by the tree Yggdrasfl spinning the destinies 
of men, and the Valkyrias, the Riders of the 
Storm, the Choosers of the Slain 
The other way was by land. It was known 
as Ship Burial. Instead of being launched to sea 
the ship with its mortal freight was dragged high 
on sliore and a p>Tamid of earth and stone pUed 
over It to keep it secure from violation This was 
the Viking's How, in the heart of which, like the 
trolls beneath the roots of the mountains, it was 
hoped he would enjoy his trcasuie for ever. 

On, oi near, the mound there would be erected a 
bautastein, or memorial stone, on which were 
carved some rude decorations of impossible animal 
figures, twisting and intertwining in serpentine 
tashion, and an inscription in runes The Vikings 
were not a people given to writing. Their litera- 
ture was handed down by oral tradition, like the 
chants of Homer It was a great literature, but 
it was not committed to writing till centuries 
lata-. The Vikings knew nothing of pen and 
paper or parchment. Their only writing im- 
plement was a chisel or the point (rf a knife. But 
for many centuries there had been preserved 
among the Gothic races, of which they were a 
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branch, an archaic alphabet This art of runic 
writing was a secret known only to the initiated 
The very word " rune " means mystery It pro 
bably oiiginated through the intercourse of early 
Gothic tnlies ivith Gieek colonies on the shores 
of the Black Sea, or with the first Roman ad\en- 
turers across the Danube These runes added a 
spell whirh guarded the sanctity of the How 
But all the magic spells of prusts and sorcerers 
have ever failed to divert the bolder spirits from 
buned treasure The tombs of hgxpt weic rifled 
almist i’l the gcneiatons in uhich they were 
erected. Evidence has been discovered which 
indicates that even the builders left 


was the lure of a famous weapon To become 
possessed of the sword of a great Viking was 
to secure a talisman of victory 

Hroar, son of the Jarl of Gautland, we are told in 
the Harder Saga, made a vow that he would break 
the grave mound of Soti the Vikmg ‘ \ great vow'” 
said the Jarl for Soti while alive was .i inu'htv 
troll, and a gi eater one by half now that he i dead ” 
But Hord, and Geir, and llcl."! swore to atcom- 
panv him They reached the mound eailv in the 
day, and by evening the\ had dug through to the 
timbers of the ship But in the nioimng the 
mound was whole again and this happened the 


secret passages and traps wherebj 
they could obtain an entrance 
afterwards without disturbing thf 
setils which had been placed upen 
the Ostensible entrance And in the 
f.ir north theie were mrn bold and 
reckless enough to brav’c all thi. 
terrors of this and the next world 
for the sake of plunder Even 
stronger than the line of treasuu 




SHARP, ADVENTURE-QUESTING LINES OF THE GOGSTAD SHIP 

M Bygdoy may be seen the lemams of three \ km., ships — the Oseberg, the Gogstid uid the liiiii lliis photograph taken 
nhen It was housed in a shed at Oslo, IS of the Gogstad ship, w hich IS the best preserved ot the three it is not so nrhli idninril 
as the Owberg vessel, but then it was intended for stem battle with the tempests of the outer seas Inset aboie is a vaw ot the 
opposite side, showing the warriors’ shields which were discovued oi, boaid. 
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THE ObEBERQ bHIP PIECED TOGETHER IN CAREFUL RESTORATION 
What so marks the Oseberg discovery is the mass of priceless wood carving found on hoard a hrge proportion of which is an ntegial 
part of the ship itself An excellent ex-iraple of the tipe of norl manship is provided by these my-.tic monsters and runic scrolli 
on the high shxrp pointed stem Iht si Llctcnv discoveiel m the bunxl chamber were those of women, and it — "i* that the ship 
was rather for state journeys of the queen than a deep sea vessel of a Viking ocean wanderer The erigmal position of the 

burial chambei is markra by an outime framework of light pote 
Ool tc ▼ of Ue Olio ti %uiity 


next Cav also A vnse man gave them a spell to 
overcome this difficulty On the fifth day they 
foiced an entrance " Hord bade them beware 
of the wind and stench which issued from the 
mound, and stood himself at the back of the door 
while It was at its worst Two of the men died 
suddenly with the bad air which came out, through 
being too cmious " Hord then ventured m alone, 
tor none of the others durst accompany him at 
first In the side-chamber he saw a ship with 
treasure m it, and at its stem sat Soti, terrible to 
look upon Hord made to seize the treasure, but 
Soil sprang upon him Soti gnpped so haid that 
Hord's flesh ran into knots but when the light 
fell upon him he lost all strength and fell to the 
ground Hord took a gold nng off Soti's arm 
so great a treasure that it was said that never 
had so good a nng come to Iceland He took also 
Soti's sword and helmet, both of them great 
treasures The Hows which have been opened 
m recent tunes proved that there is much truth as 
weQ as embellishment m this saga stoiy 


Itiree Viking ships are preserved at Bygdoy, 
near Oslo, tlie most complete is known ac the 
Ciogstad ship It wa« taken born a How at 
Gogstad neai bandetjord on the western shore of 
the splendid O'-lo 1 |ord ot Vik It had been 
dragged high above the sea level, and lay with its 
p>row pointing seawrards ready for the last ad- 
venture Its excellent preservation is due to the 
fact that the mound pded above it consisted of 
blue clay which stuck dose and kept out the air 
It is approximately 77 feet long by 16^ feet wide, 
and 6 feet deep while the ked is 57 feet long It 
IS seated for sixteen benches of oars two oars to 
each bench This was not one of the largest ships 
At a later penod Olaf Trugvasson built the Long 
Serpent ' with thirty bendies of oars But in ships 
like this the Vikings were not afraid to steer out 
into the open Atlantic with no guide but the sun 
and the stars They circumnavigated the Medi- 
terranean, th^ colomsed Iceland and they visited 
the distant shores of Greenland and Amenca 
The Gogstad ship is dinker built, plank 
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over lapping plank It is shalloi\ bottomed for easy 
beaching and for navigating shallow waters 
C aesar when he first launched a fleet on the English 
Channel found that the northern sailors could 
out manoeuvre him for this reason Both the 
piow and the stem are high and sharp pointed 
tomeU and divide the i oiling billows of the Atlantic 
or 1 heavy following sen Ihe shelving bellying 
sides enable it to skim the watei like a jacht It 
IS capablt ol high speed These lines arc the 
result of loiv ivpiri ne,i in the aits of navigation 
and of shipbnilcling Ihe buildcis of this ship 
thought of moie thin floating and diifting They 
did not shun the open sea like the incicnt coasters 
of the tideless Mi ehtcir mean waters 

Besides the thirty two oars thtie was a single 
mist liimlv inelsceuieh fixed and a large solitary 
squue sail The \ ikings had not vet mastered 
the art of tacking which has increased so enoi 
mously the conimuid of +he sulor over his ship 
\Vlien the w iiid w is f iv oiii ibl the\ sailed straight 
aheael Whin it vv is uiifivoiir ihh or when there 


was a calm they laboured at the oars The 
steering was done not by a rudder fixed at the end 
but bv a single broad oar slung over the right- 
hand side of the ship near the stern This was the 
St]ombordi or steemig side from which the 
nautical term of starboard still in use, was deiived 
\n exact replica of tins ship was built for the 
Chicago Exhibition, at the end of the nmeteent i 
century and was sailed by descendants of the 
Vikings Tcross the Atlantic on its own bottom 
It was with fleets of such ships that the Dams 
ravaged the coast of England in the ninth century 
King Alfred was the first of a long line of E nglish 
seamen who realized that the security of England 
must be maintained at sea He took into his 
service some of the boldest of the Isorse Vikings 
and began to build an 1 nglish fleet which in the 
end broke the power of the Danish invaders 
One of these Vikings was Othere, who dwelt 
northmost of all north men " m Halgoland, oi 
Norway Alfred himself m good Anglo Saxon 
h IS preserved an account of one of Othcre’s Viking 



MAST OARS AND FORWARD DECKING OF THE OSEBERG SHIP 
In such sh illon bottomed vessels a:, the Vikings used the mast bad to he stronglv secured at the foot this photograph ot the 
Oseberg ••hip shows much the s'une arrangement as mav be seen m the section of the Gogstad ship in page 1024 Three of the oars 
may be seen on the n^ht resting in the tholes there weie hfteen a side Tlieir length vanes from about i‘>i to 13} feet according 
to their position m the ship and tlicic uc still fiint traces of paintmg on the blades 
OourUv of tJiP Oftio UDi>«.iiitj 






A UNIQUE COLLECTION VIKING ART M CARVEN WOODWORK 
Man\ objects were found on board the OseberE ship, among them heme a little iron anchor, the earliest yet discovered ot this matcnai 
from Viking days a aiciunstance winch allows us to date its builduig in the neighbourhood of a n 800 Uut at onie the most 
Btnking and 'he most arch lologicalli unportant of the finds were niunbm of carved wooden objects, part of the funerary equipment 
of the queen to whom the bunal belonged There mus' have been a notable school of artist at Oscbcr,; to produce such treasures 
A wooden sragon was the most important item , the inonsten beads w th which it swarms prubablv had some magical nieanin„ 
Above, a slrage , the carvuig is so similar to mat of the post a page rosy that they have been attnl uted to the same craftsman 

CourlLi} of tM Oslo Liiitrsitr 
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voyages " Otheie told his lord. King Alfred," having reached the mid-term of human endurance 


that he sailed round the North Cape, mto the 
Arctic Ocean, and along the northem 
coast of the land of Lapps and 
Beormians, as far as the nver Diina 
He described the reindeers, and the 
whale hunting, and the walruses 
" with noble bones in their teeth," of 
which thqr brought home specimens 
to the King This would be about 
A D 890 For more than a thousand 
years the Vikmg spurit of Othere 
has animated the British Navy 
In all these thousand years ship 
building has not mateiially departed 
from the hnes exemplified in this 
venerable ancestor of the Bntish 
Navy In splendid prose (" Harbours 
of England ' ) Ruskin has recorded 
the emotion which the sight of a boat 
stirs in the as erage Englishman " Of 
<ill thmgs, hving or lifeless, upon this 
straneieeaith there is but one which 


on it, I still 



WOOOEN BUCKET 

Bronze hoops and an enamelled 
handle enrich this httle bucket 
tram the bunal chamber of the 
Oseberg ship 


regard with unmitigated amazement 
One object there is still which I never 
pass without the renewed wonder of 
childhood and that is the bow of a 
boat ” It IS maivellous and exquisite 
in all its forms from the simple fishing 
boat to the fuUv ngged merchant ship 
But " take it all in all a ship of the 
line IS the most honourable thing that 
man, as a gregaiious ammal, has ever 
produced Into that he has put as 
much of his human patience, common 
sense, forethought expcnmental 
philosophy, self control, habits of 
order and obedience thoroughly 
wrought handwork defiance of brute 
elements, careless courage careful 
patriotism, and calm expectation of 
the judgement of God, as can well be 
put into a space of 300 feet long by 
80 broad " It is all there m smaller 
space in the Gogstad ship 



FRAIL ADVENTUROUS VESSEL FROM THE BURIAL MOUND OF A QUEEN AT OSEBERG 
rhis Dhotograph of the Oseherg ship diona the iiEuieement of nbs, stringers snd deck planking , the view is towards the atern, 
and on the staiboaid side mai jnst be seen thehaadlaof tkesteeniig oar, half jbscuradby thefrarnewjrk pole of tho buiiil chamber 
7 he object Iving on the deck is a b-iling scoop In bvks not much stouter than this, pitifuUy hail to our modem eyes, the 
VikmCiS ot old ventured forth on voyages which smaatimei ended as far afield as the coasts of Greenland, and even of America 

Oouieij of Um Olio UBlYeraitj 



The Wonder Cities. XXVIIL 

Corinth : The Wanton City 

By the Editor 


M istress of the two seas and of the 
highway between nortlicrn and southern 
Greece, Corinth shone above the blue 
waters of the great gulf in a dimbing splendour 
of silver and green foliage, tawny fanes and 
colonnades. Framing her fortrc.ssud western port of 
Lechaion were argent olive orchards, gardens and 
vineyards. There, running from the sea plain, her 
white limestone ramparts narrowed into a long 
neck, and then spread outward and upward about 
the glistening city on a mountain slope, and 
finally reached round the precipices of the temple- 
crowned peak of Acro-Corinth. 

If Corinth was a fine picture from the sea, the 
world of Hellas was a beautiful panorama from 
her citadel. Northward over the Corinthian 
gulf stood the majestic mass of Parnassus, wrapped 
in its mantle of snow till late in the spring. The 
west was enclosed with the white-peaked range of 
Arcadia, the south with the bleak mountain wall 
of Argolis. Eastward, over the island strewn 
Saronic gulf, the rival city of Athens lifted her 
Parthenon dimly against a misty blue crescent of 
hills. Nearer at hand, in the same direction, lay 
the source of Corinth’s splendour, that little 
neck of land Unking southern and northern 
Greece and dividing the Adriatic waters from the 
sea of Asia with all its water-borne wealth. 

Down the broad way between the ports, and 
along the heavily paved Isthmus road three and a 
half mUes long, traffic of an extraordinary vaiict}' 
was borne. Beside the trains of wagons bringing 
from the eastern port island wines and Black Sea 
wheat, and the pack mules laden with Orient fabrics 
and Attic marbles, streamed an opposite current 
from tlie western port carrying Italian and Sicilian 
products, as well as Corinth's own fine jewelry, 
pottery and statues in bronze. Yet both these 
rivers of Isthmus commerce were of no remark 
compared with the spectacle of ox teams and 
gangs of men engaged in rolling ships overland 
from one sea to the other. In tliose days there 
was scarcely need of a canal through the Isthmus. 
Merchant ships were generaUy about the size of 
fishing smacks, and so easily beached that it was 
not difficult to '' roller ” them along a weU made 
tramway-like road from shore to shore. 

Thanks to their strain of Plioenician blood, the 
Corinthians had close business connexions with 


TjTe and soon rivalled her in shipbuilding. For 
centuries they dominated the rest of Greece in 
marine power, and by their invention about 700 
B.c. of the g-knot war galley, the trireme, they 
became for a time warship builders to fri< r.dly 
states, and masters of the sea. It was by in- 
tellectual rather than by material power that the 
Athenians eventually surpassed them. Th-.y de- 
vised a system of real naval tactics in place of the 
Corinthian-Phoenician militarj' method of grappling 
ship to ship and fighting with archer^ d.nd boarding 
spearmen. The Athenian way was to l-^ave the 
battle to helmsmen and rowers, w'ho turned their 
large warships with bronze rams into mis-i’ies 
and by skilful manoeuvring crasheii into the 
sterns or sides of hostile ships, often first crippling 
them by sheering swiftly through their ranks 'A oars 
In spite of their claim to have originated ‘"rrei-k 
tragedy, loosely based on the fact that a war.d'.nr.g 
Lesbian poet gave some choral perfomianocs in 
their market-place, the Corinthians were best at 
making technical improvements upon the original 
achievements of other men. They were perhaps 
the one race in contending Greece that thi .roughly 
disliked warfare, loved mechanical industry and 
honoured common craftsmen, an attitude of mind 
that fitted their strong business sense. 

Life in Corinth must have been happy in a g'lod 
sense, and it was probably gay " in a bad one. 
Its long untroubled prosperity was dui- to the 
fairness and respect with which the working cla>.s 
were treated under both aristocratic and tyrannical 
rule. The voluptuous gaiety of Corinth that 
made her name a byword in Greece sprang from 
the Semitic character of the goddess of love, whose 
noble Doric fane in the citadel was one of the finest 
monuments of early Grecian urcliitecture. But 
there was little that was pure about the rites of 
this Astarte, who in name and appearance li;id 
been made an anned Aphrodite and who was ^aid 
to be served by a thousand courtesans wliose 
numbers were increased when Uie city wa'. in 
peril. In a lower suburb, the Kianeion, there 
stood a sacred cypress-grove containing a temph 
to the Black Venus, and, hard by, a cyiuc.il 
monument to the notorious Lais, repres(‘jii<-d 
by a lioness holding in her claws a stricken r.im 
— the haunt of the voluptuary and the viciou-.. 
Those same Phoenician abominations that infected 
imi 
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the soul of Israel corrupted the character of the 
Corinthians But they were sa\ed in the histone 
penod at least from the dreadful kind of human 
sacnfice attached to thmr other Punic idol the 
fire-god Melkart who softened into a kindly 
deity, had a tempi'* that was one of the sights of 
the Isthmu He was not the most popular male 


divmity m this centre of seamen merchants 
Poseidon, the Lord of the Sea whose glonous 
sanctuary also rose by the eastern end of the 
Isthmus fortifications was the fa\ounte god In 
his honour iva-i held every two years the famous 
national festival ot the Isthmian games, with 
athletic contests chanot-racing and naval display 



AGE-OLD WELL BENEATH THE ACROPOLIS 


CORINTH 



XhoLo by Tlnderwood liov SoMioa 



TIME-8CARRED REMNANTS OF CORINTH’S TEMPLE TO APOLLO 
In a dominating position on the temple hill, as may be realized by a glance at the opposite page, are still standing seven monolithic 
columns of an ancient fane edth portions of their entablature ; their early Doric style, and the closeness with which they are set 
together, enable us to date the temple in the seventh centiuy B.C. Each column is nearly 24 feet high and 6 feet wide at the base, 
and has twenty flutes \ and inspection of the foundations has shown that there were fifteen to a side and six at each end. 


that attracted multitudes of Athenians and other dyed fabrics. The destruction of Tyre by the 

Greeks, contributed to the spirit of Hellenic unity Macedonians was a great gain to her. Her novel 

and helped to glorify Corinth herself. style of late Corinthian architecture, the motif of 

The strict Spartans, though for long connected which was devised by the architect Kalliinachos 

by foreign policy with the Corinthians, seldom sent on seeing an acanthus plant twined about a basket, 

their young men to compete at the Isthmus. They took the Macedonian taste, and was spread by 

kept their finest warriors remote from the city of them from the Nile to the Tigris and into Central 

the Black Venus ; but later, when subtle Corinth, Asia. It was really only a florid modification of 

having employed Sparta to crush Athens, used the Ionic, derived from the Egyptian palm-leaf 

Thebes to weaken Sparta and so laid Hellas open capital, and was not favoured by classic Hellenic 

to the Macedonians, Alexander the Great selected taste, but it captured the more barbaric minds of 

the stadium of the Isthmus games to announce both Macedonian and Roman, 

himself as leader of Hellas and explain his design The Corinthian was highly practised in the 
of invading Persia. Here likewise the Roman business of commercialising art. He was expert 

afterwards proclaimed the independence of the in standardising Grecian things, as the Phoenician 

Greek states. To Corinth, under Macedonian founders of his city had been in popularising the 

rule, the opening up of Persia and Babylonia original work of Egyptian and Cretan artists, 

brought more trade. Her freemen, numbering ** Corinthian ” as an adjective descriptive of artistic 

from 12,000 to 20,000, were then reported to quality acquired a meaning very different from 

possess some 460,000 slaves. Most of these appear that of " Attic." However, the quality it indi- 

to have been emplo3red in Tyrian fashion in the cated pleased the taste of an enormous new public 

factory production of trinkets, table vessels of fine of rich semi-barbarians, so the Corinthian manu- 

metal, bronze castings of statues and exquisitely facturers and merchant shippers greatly increased 
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in wealth Then it was that the voluptuous 
luxury of the city became proverbial " It is not 
everyone," ran a Roman sa3nng, ' that can afford 
to go to Cormth " Foreign merchant shippers 
who did not keep control of themselves m this 
biilhant whirlpool of camalitjf were apt to lose 
both their freight and their ship 

When to the wealth of Corinth there uab added 
the pnde of a recovered mdependener m the decline 
of the Macedonian power, the most decadent of 
aties strangely put on an imposing air of warlike 
power Brought by capture into the \chaean 
league m 243 b c , she left most of the fighting to 
her more \alorous allies but becamt, b\ icason of 
her financial strength, the most important member 
of the confcdtiacy that a isttd in social wars of 
Greek against Greek the last remnants of Hellenic 
vitaht3 M hell the Romans, ha\ ing finished 
Carthigt turned to the easv ennque-t of Greece, 
the Corinthians welcomed them at first, and then, 
madl} oici rstimsting then strength, led the 
broken league to battle Mhst followed was one 
of the great tragedies of histon Tic last Greek 
armv was not so much fought as hunted \fter 
being oiertaken and half annihilated bv Metellus 
it was drnen to bai at Coiinth where in 146 b c 
a second Ro n in torce under a rough soldier 
Luaus Alummiue smssluJ anJ scattered it 


Entering the aty, he used it as Sapio, in the 
same yeai, used Carthage Every remammg 
male was put to the sword and the women and 
children were sold as slaves All the treasures 
mduding perhaps the largest of all collections of 
masterpieces of art, were sent to Italy It must be 
said of Mummius that he did rot take one statue 
or picture for himself All were handed ovei to 
the State On the other hand such was this 
Roman s ignorance that he is said to have bound 
the shipmasters who conveyed them to Rome 
to replace by a new work any of the masterpieces 
that might be lost on the voyage ' 

Mummius did not despoil and level Corinth to 
the ground on his own authoiity He acted on 
the orders of the Senate Fierce old Cato, prophet 
of the simple, moral life and declaimer against 
the enfeebling luxury of decadent Greece, had 
recently died, and his influence was still strong 
upon the Romans The fact that the interests 
of the Roman commercial partj' eager to destroy 
a rival, coinaded with the desire of the party of 
moral reform decided the fate of the w anton city 
The destiuction of Cormth did not save the 
Roman ohgarchy from moral rottenness It was 
the greed of money that had been mcamate in old 
Cato himself which corrupted the Roman character 
amd the nobler genius of the best classic Gicck® 



SITE OF CORINTH RICHEST CITY OF ANCIENT GREECE 

Spread out on the Ie\el ground beneath the frowiung height of Aero Connth, the ancient cit) eaily acquired a flounshiiw trade bj 
vutue of her situation coimnanduu the Idbrnus , midwa> at once botneen northern and southern CrcLct and between the western 
and the eastern %as — the Gulf of Cormth and the Gulf of Ae^a — she was in a fair position to control all the commerie of the 
region, and the wealth thus gained she supplemented by the Tai famed manufactures of her own workshops — jew eh y, branse and 
noxin stuffs In the ccntio nire nse the sevui columns which until recent excavations were all that maiked the bite 





WHERE ATHENE BRIDLED PEQABU8 FOR BELLEROPHON 
Craft of many builders has gons to tho adanunent of old Feirene, lerad baaniad water-spring of Corinth fed by another Peirsne 
higher up the hlU. The original Greek well-house consisted of six chambers partly hewn In the rock aiul divided by walls, but to these 
was addM in Roman times a two-storey^ facade of arches, still later faced with marble ; Roinnu, too, is the open-air tank to which 
water was led from the chambers. And in Byzantine times a rude portico of Corinthian columns was built of older materials in front 
of the arches ; these features can all be traced above. The opposite end of the tank Is shown in page rojz. 

Photo hr tJndorwood Prow Sorfloo 
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ONE OF THE MAIN APPROACHES TO THE OLD CORINTHIAN MARKET-PLACE 

vre are looking up the old porch-lined street that led from the Corinthian Agora to I.R(:hauiii — the sniiii! street which is seen 
sloping down to the right in page 103a; Pcireue accordingly is in the mass of ruins in the Icli — tlic curved w.dl nl ’its nnrtlir.rn apse 
may be distinguished — awhile the Temple of Apnllo is out of sight on the npimsite side At the end of the slrei-t lay the Agora or 
maiket-place with its buildings, while over all still looms the vast bulk ol Acru-Corinth, whose summit alTurded a view that 
even the ancients tnarvellcd at, though not prone to praise natural Ixsauties. 

was reqiTired as an antiseptic against the decay cutting through rock, left the work unfinished, 

of national strength. So soon as a general re- only to be carried out in the nineteenth century, 

conciliation was effected, in the age when Lucretius, New Corinth prospered like the old city, and 
Cicero, and Horace were steeping their minds in though peopled by a medley of foreign freed slaves 

the spirit of Hellas, Julius Caesar rebuilt and re- resumed the foul worship of the Black Venus. It 

peopled Corinth. The site, desolate for a hundred was again the most splendid commercial centre 

years, had then acquired a new military import of Greece and a sink ol iniquity when S. Paul 
ance. Through the Isthmus ran the shortest. founded a religious community there In the 
safest route to the Dardanelles and the Black Sea crash of the Graeco-Roman civilisation it slowly 
whose wealth of wheat, so necessary to growing decayed, and by curious chance all its later florid 

Rome, was held up by Armenians and Parthians, architecture has vanished, leaving only a few 

who also menaced Asia Minor. Caesar and some colunms of an early Doric temple thuught to be 

of his successors thought of digging a canal through that of Apollu, standing in the 'ower city amid 

the neck of land. but. stopped by the expense ot the general weed-grown chaos ot fallen stones. 
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BUILT TO CONTAIN THE EIGHT HAIRS WHICH BUDDHA BESTOWED ON SOME BURMESE MERCHANTS 
Ibe Shne D'u!on Pagoda, at Rangoon, traditionally founded in jSS b c , hat been bttle altered sinoa the uxteentb century of out era 
and IS the most gorgeous shnne in the siorld After a climb of i66 feet up long flights of covered steps, the pilgnm or visitor comes 
upon tte great platform from nhich the huge bell shap^ pagoda, 1,335 wet m circumference at its base, sueeps uptiard m a barbanc 
splendour of burnished gold to a height of 370 feet The pagoda is a sohd stupa of bnck. gilded over from base to summit, whu^ 
bis been raised over the lehc chamber, and is croimed with a golden bti, or ' umbrella,” supportmg innumerable alver bells 
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Temples of the Gods. XXIII. 

Shwe Dagon : Buddha’s Greatest Shrine 

By Richard Curie 

Author ol “ Into the East : Motes on Burma and Malaya ” 


F one would form any true conception of the 
Shwe Dagon, perhaps the most famous of aU 
Buddhist pagodas, one must witness for 
oneself, not only how it commands Rangoon, 
but all the surrounding delta of the Irrawaddy. 

It rises upon its little hill in the midst of the vast 
plain, and in its very position there is something 
of a symbol. Standing in the gateway of Burma, 
it draws attention at once to the unchanging 
integrity of an ancient faith. From the mouth of 
the Rangoon river, twenty-two miles below the 
city, it can be seen in its golden armour, flashing 
and glinting in the sun, and at night, thirty miles 
across the flats, it glows like a cone of Are with its 
flve tiers of electric lights blended by distance 
into one. 

The Shwe Dagon lies on the outskirts of Rangoon. 

The time to visit it to best advantage is in the late 
afternoon, when trams and ghams bring out the 
faithful in an unending stream, and when the 
shaven poongyis (priests) in their yellow robes 
and with their parchment umbrellas are making 
sedately for the monasteries that are dotted around. 

The day's work is over, the sun is just setting, and 
a soft haze has spread imperceptibly over the trees, 
over the roads, over the crowds of almond-eyed 
and gaily-dressed Bunnese. The glamour of the 
East, like a rare enamel, gives to the whole scene 
a uniform tone of enchantment. 

'The range of the pagoda — ^for a pagoda such as 
the Shwe Dagon becomes in time the centre of 
innumerable other pagodas, of bazaars, and of 
every form of life and activity — arises in front of 
one. guarded by its Icogryphs, fantastic fabulous 
animals , and the contrast of its age and silence 
against this modem world of trams and motor-cars 
holds, indeed, the very spirit of innermost romance. 

You approach it up long flights of covered steps, 
lined by booths and stalls, where marketing goes 
on. where the sounds of laughter and haggling All 
the air, where children play and dogs prowl. And 
then, after a climb of i66 feet, you emerge on to 
the great platform of the pagoda. This platform- 
is 900 feet long by 685 feet wide. From its centre 
the huge bell-shaped pagoda, so perfectly pro- 
portioned that its dimensions are not immediately 
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apparent, sweeps up to a height of 370 feet. Its 
base circumference is no less than 1,335 

The pagoda shines with the barbaric splendour 
of burnished gold ; all the lower part is overlaid 
with pure gold plates an eighth of an inch thick, 
and aU the top part with the finest gold loaf. Upon 
its summit, the hti — a sort of network t’mbcllit.li- 
ment whose silver bells jangle in the breeze — is 
incrusted with precious stones. There is some- 
thing at once gorgeous and elemental in its appear- 
ance. It is as though the offerings of the world 
had been flung upon this golden column, whose 
pride could accept all and wait for more. 

Let us glance back at the history of the Shwe 
Dagon and see how it came to be built and what 
its surroundings were like in that distant era. 
While Buddha was still alive, about 586 b . c ., 
it is said that two Burmese brothers from Talaing, 
rich merchants caUed Poo and Tapau, were es- 
corting 500 carts of merchandise through the 
forest near Benares where the founder of their 
religion was then living in contemplation. They 
made him an offering of honey, and implored him 
to give them something they might honour as a 
relic. Buddha bestowed upon them eight hairs 
from his head. With this precious jwssession 
they returned to Burma, resolved to found a 
pagoda for their reception. 

At that time there was a mere mud village 
along the banks of the Irrawaddy where Rangoon 
now is, but the natural mound upon whirl) the 
Shwre Dagon rests must have given them an 
inspiration, and they built there in the waste, 
with forests around, hiding in the inner shrine of 
the pagoda the hairs of the Lord Buddha. Tradition 
has it that this site had been sacred for countless 
years previously, and that, when digging for the 
foundations of the Shwe Dagon, the brothers came 
upon relics of Gautama’s three predecessors — the 
drinking-cup of Kaukkathan, the robe of Gawna- 
gong, and the staff of Kathapa. 

To what extent fact and fiction are mingled in 
the story of the Shwe Dagon' s origin, who shall 
say ? Its history certainly goes back into the 
mists, and it has certainly been one of the most 
revered shrines of Indo-China for centuries. The 
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first Shwe Dagon is said to have been only twenty- 
seven feet in height, but it has been repeatedly 
re-cased and added to until its present great 
dimensions were finally attained in 1564. 

In far-off ages the Shwe Dagon, standing there 
solitary in the wilderness, was in a very special 
sense a place of pilgrimage. One can imagine the 
camps of the faithful by the river, who, from 
perilous journ^ through trackless jungles and 
over dangerous seas, had assembled there with 
pious resolve to show their devotion to the proto- 
type. That pristine Buddhism, with the mild 
simplicity of its teaching and its mystical 
philosophy of Nirvana, came to men as a revelation 
after the entanglements of Hinduism and the 
futility of pagan rites. As years went on it spread 
and spread, and the Shwe Dagon, growing with its 


growth, became more and more a religious centre 
for the Buddhists of the East. 

It is this universal character which gives to the 
Shwe Dagon its special significance. It is, in a 
sense, the Mecca of Buddhism. Rangoon is a 
modem dty, but the Shwe Dagon has given it a 
fame in the Buddhist world which transcends the 
fame of commerce and success. As you climb the 
steps to the platform, you may climb with the 
devotees of half a dozen nations. And that has 
been going on since long before the first European 
set foot in Burma. 

The stillness of the platform after the cheerful 
outcry upon the stairs is noble and touching. 
Here, too, life is active and dogs wander, but 
there is a solemn hush as in the presence of a 
great mystery. The Burmese do not take their 



SYMBOLS OF MAN’S IMMEMORIAL BELIEF IN FAIRIES, A FAITH OLDER THAN BUDDHISM 
Hie fiijures in this strange group at the base of one of the injininerable sacred poles on the platform of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, 
represent nats or fairies — spirits of the air, mountain, and fire — which play a big part in the spiritual life of the peo^e of Burma. 
On all occasions, before taking any action, a man consults and seeks to propitiate one or more of the thirty-seven nats. 








religion sadly, but they take ’t sciiously There 
IS an mfomidlity about these people wandering to 
and fro which might lead one to suspect that the 
platform \\ as a meeting place and not a shnne, but 
that would be to misunderstand the heart of their 
creed They come here for contemplation rather 
than lor pid}eer, they come here to go away refreshed 
by a memory, they come here to prove &e abiding 
influence of Gautemas teaching Even the few 
persons one sees actually prostrate before the 
shnnes are not praying m our sense of the word 
They are reciting passages froni the precepts ot the 
Buddha it is thus that they gain the peace and 
comfort which they craa'e 
These shrmes, to the number of 1,500, surround 
the outer edge of the square platform m an amazing 
array of different styles They aie the gifts of 
mdividuals anxious to obtain merit, or to mark 
their gratitude for the gifts of health or fortune 
Here one can study the type of pagoda repie 
sentative of various countries where Buddhism 
still rules In haphazard disorder, the archi 
tectuies of Guna, Siam, Cambodia, Ceylon, Burma, 
India, and Korea jostle one another They are m 
every state of preservation from the dilapidated 
rum to the spick and span erection of yesterday 
the dust of one powdering the fre^ gilt of another 
Huddled dose together as thqr are m then dwarfed 



LOVING LABOUR OF MASTER CRAFTSMEN 
An example ol the exquisite wood liivuirs which 'utom the 
Shwe Dagoa Px|!odx Upon this go'^oous golden xhrinc which 
contains actual relics of Gautama and is th 1110 t univenoUx 
visited of all xuch pi.,cxlab in liido Chiua pi 311s worshippeis 
for centimes have laviahrd gifts bej nd prica 
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<Ad.tr. J.P.U1 

IMAGES OF THE TEACHER IN A PATTERNED SHRINE WITH LACE-LIKE METAL WORK 

Burmese craftsmanship is seen at its best in some of the shrines boiit around the platform of the great Pagoda. Here is the entrance 
to one of these ; one may note the rich ornamentation of the pillars and the lacc>like pattern of the screen. The effigies of Buddha, 
seen Vrithin, are the gifts of devout patrons They are of ail sues, the smaUest being the contributions of the needy ; for rich and poor 
alike strive to acquire merit from these offerings. The larger the image the greater the merit it secures. 
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size and multiple design, they give one the curious 
feeling of being in a grave3'ard, where new tombs 
are pressing upon the crumbling memorials of an 
earlier generation. 

Buddhists, it must be remembered, find their 
reward in building pagodas, not in preserving 
those that are already built. With the few 
exceptions of the great national pagodas, which 
are kept up under the guardianship of trustees, 
these structures are left to the governance of 
time, and that is why the whole of Burma is full of 
ruins, falling to pieces and overgrown with weeds, 
while new pagodas cover the ground like giant 
mushrooms in their whitewashed squatness. Each 
generation of Buddhists must declare again its 
belief in the cycle of change, and it is this, coupled 
with the fact that a pagoda is not so much a 
temple for a god as a monument to a man’s piety, 
that makes them anxious to prove their worthiness 
by the erection of more and more pagodas. 

The pagoikis and shrines around the Shwe 
Dagon arc mostly of an incredible tawdrincss and 
trivial vulgarity. Unlike the great exemplar, they 
are ornate in carving and design, lull of atrocious 
woodwork and crude coloured glass, and they look 
more like elaborately decorated Christmas trees 
than anything else. In them the simpering figure 
of Buddha — for not in one statue out of a thousand 
has the sculptor caught any hint of the benign, 
calm power of the founder — in one of his three 
traditional attitudes, seated, standing, or recum- 
bent, is multiplied to a bewildering extent. The 
figures appear usually to be made of alabaster, 
and some shrines contain a whole army of them. 
It is just as if you were observing an inferior wax- 
work show. Others of the shrines, again, are 
guarded by outlandish nats, those singular pro- 
tective spirits which have been superimposed 
upon Buddhism — Burmese Buddhism — from far- 
oIE heathen times. 

Everywhere one sees dirt and neglect. The 
Oriental indifference to cleanliness is painfully 
evident. Gazing around, one asks oneself whether 
the whole effect, after all, is not rather that of a 
fair than of a graveyard. Buddhists will not 
destroy life, and a few dreadful dogs, in the last 
stages of decrepitude and actual dissolution, are 
dragging themselves about amidst the waste paper 
and the unwashed paths. No ; Buddhists will 
not destroy life, but they will leave it to decay 
as they leave their pagodas to decay. It is a 
tenet of religion rather than a dictate of humanity. 
In fact, some will go so far as to fish and let their 
catch pant out tlieir breath upon the shore, thus 
keeping the letter and evading the spirit. 

But here, as all over the East, there is endless 


tascination in the multitudinous life that hems 
you in, that life which is so secret, so full of 
activities and thoughts unguessed at by Europeans, 
so tortuous in its burrow-like existence. The devout, 
as we have seen, travel to the Shwe Dagon from 
the far comers of the Buddhist world. They come 
unheralded ; th)^ look, and they pass on to the 
uttermost parts (rf Asia. Men in outlandish garb, 
men with sadness in their eyes, men who glance 
at you with silent contempt. Indeed, one must 
feel at times an intruder in these sacred spots 
Buddhism is a religion neither anxious for converts 
nor intolerant of other creeds ; but of recent years 
the Burmese, or a section of them, have come more 
and more to resent the custom of treating their 
pagodas as interesting sights for tourists. At the 
Shwe Dagon there is no trouble for the European 
if he behaves with due decomni, but there is 
always the oflchance that some fanatical priest 
may lake the law into his own hands and attack 
a stranger in that he has defiled holy ground with 
shoes upon his feet. 

The dependent shrines and pagodas stand in 
serried rows, and if you would see the view from 
the edge of the platform, you must make your 
way through them as best you can. Then, indeed, 
you will be rewarded by the vast serenity of Uie 
spread landscape. In this direction stretches 
Rangoon, with the winding Irrawaddy beyond; 
in this, an enormous plain with hills and lakes in 
the foreground. The Shwe Dagon was here when 
nothing but the jungle and the river was visible, 
when all was but a wilderness, and when the 
unrestful energy of man had nut yet changed the 
face of the earth ; and sometimes one cannot but 
wonder whether it will not outlast the transient 
conquest, and whether Rangoon itself, with its 
350,000 inhabitants, will not be finally a mere 
dream of the past in the ages-long existence of the 
enduring pagoda. 

But it is time to descend the steps, where na^ditha- 
fiares arc blazing in the darkening twilight. 
People are going up and down as before ; probably 
at no hour of the day or night is the platform 
deserted, although the crowds below have thinned, 
and the players of the ball-game, who use their 
feet instead of their hands with uncanny skill, 
have left the upper region. As you descend, 
Burmese children dance ahead., pressing lotus 
blossoms upon you ; but this charming custom is 
induced, like most modem things, by a hope of 
reward. The air is cooler and, as it were, more 
scented, and moving lights appear over the 
shrouded roads, glimmering here and there among 
the trees. Above you the gold of the Shwe Dagon 
has taken on a wonderful lemon tint, giving it an 
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MIXED SHRINES AND MONUMENTS, OFFERINGS IN THE CAUSE OF MERIT 


Heru II c n <nn<e of th shnms and minor pagodas nhich surround the ■night\ platform of th" Pagoda There are about fifteea 
liim In 1 1 he jui>airg<, nunt of them m a dilapidated rendition, for it is a lather cunous article of faith t^t wlule ment accrues to 
the a til 1 putting up ot on of these pious monuments, failure to hrep it in repur mvolves no loss of merit Much of the uoikmanship, 
mo-eovei of th se ubsiiUary shrines is cheap and taudrv, the carvug being of mfenor quality and ^e cdouced glass Inlay gansn. 
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GIGANTIC LEOGRYPhS GUARDING ONE OF THE STAIRWAYS TO BUDDHA’S GOLDEN SHRINE 

To gain admission to the bbwe D-i^on PiRcd I OIK. h lb to clii ib irr tcpt u{ >i i oi tluicltl ihi ij\ i 1 st ii« it nlihlca 
to the pHtfoim the fourth oruestem sppiouh has bim cloMd Is t iti'intu ns eicitc lbs th Uiilish it tl tiini cf tic. I iiiinL 
wars of the iiinetniith cuitury The arch ivhich fciiiis the. ac.tutl Lnti uiic to the staiiwav mi Ikic is « sndiifiills uls i itui si tl 
strange fonns and figuieb notiblv of nata tloae siiuulir pichilsi spiiits that aie ptculnr to Uiiinii l Iliiillh in 


incredible unsubblantial tainncss and presently according to its date ‘•omc tine within l^ov tin lx i 

they will switch on the electric light, and the whole Ihen indeed the platform knowb i pious rp\tlr\ 

vast dome will glitter and wink as though it were Rest house sand image houses arc lit up thousands 

ahve The sky is of a deep blue, inset with stars of candles bum in tl t shrines and i crowd so eiior 

and the night \ibratcs with stridulatmg insects mniis that the great platform can sc tree hold it 

and croaking frogs slowly perambulates to the ringing of bells and the 

There is erne night of the year when the Shwe carrying of religious insignia It is an evtia 

Oagon wakes from its silence and vociferates ordinary crowd which reinforced ceasclessR 

aloud the glory of Buddhism This is the night from below swells and swells with each passing 

of Tazaundaing, the Feast of Lights, which falls minute Exultant happiness rests on every face, 
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In tne taoie of carved teak to tbis doorway tantasv would sirm to have lun not >rt the design is clear v ii itel t tli isc iidm,. 
canopied roofs supemnposed upon each other just behind it Again euu notice* the decorate 1 pillae- and h 1 ullhi i t I s itiry ui 
the n^thand side When the short twilight falls these, queerlj crotcheted gible.s and spil \ ex<fs take on an i.liil a 1 1 i ss in I 
at ni^t they seem like sentient monsters in the wayward flare of naphtha lamps md the pale raehance of electric light- 
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STEPS BY WHICH MYRIADS OF PILGRIMS HAVE ASCENDED TO RANGOON'S GREAT PAGODA 
The stairs, now very rough and worn, are covered by a rising series of superbly carved teak roofs, supported on cblnmns of wood 
and masonry; and many of the cross beams and panels are decorated with frescoes representing scenes in the life of Buddha. 
At each side of the southern entrance, now the most frequented of the three, stands a maminotb leogryph, built of brick coveted 
with plaster. Only one of these grotesque monsters is shown In the photograph of the entrance here illustrated 


and in that tight-packed throng there is nothing 
but good humour and mirthful joy. This is the 
triumphant annual vindication of the Buddhist 
faith, and watching that crowd one could not but 
feel that no other religion would suit the glad 
abandon of the Burmese character. 

The Shwe Dagon towered into the night sky, a 
dark shadow above its tiers of light, and the tumult 
below gave to its huge bulk a curious majesty of 
repose. I remember that, as I tmned back to 


look at it from the roadway beneath, the sight 
was impressive as never before. Up above, on the 
platform, lights in their myriads were shifting 
and gleaming, and the mingled sounds came 
blended to me as the murmur of a city heard afar. 
And there, shooting up into the gloom, rose the 
outline of the Shwe Dagon. It pierced the 
skies, immense and untroubled, and, as thou^ 
oblivious of mankind, it seemed to await In silence 
the high destiny of future ages. 
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Syracuse : 

Ancient Europe’s Finest City 

By The Editor 

T owards the end of the third century B.C. prestige was everything. Alike by her geographical 

Sicily must have had the appearance of an position on the south-eastern shore of the wheat 

earthly paradise, with her famous city of growing island of Sicily, which was the centre of 

Syracuse as its gateway. After a struggle lasting Mediterranean traffic as men sailed in those days of 

some four hundred years the whole island had timorous se amanshi p, and by the kind of business 

been freed from the terror of the Carthaginians in which she had specialised as a colony from 

and on the fragrant hillsides above the blue sea Corinth, she was the merchant broker of the midland 

happy shepherd bo 3 rs piped in a golden age of sea. Her sharp-witted, talkative people took, 

pastoral pleasure ; and j^t this was the real as a rule, little interest in domestic politics. \Vhat 

beginning of Sicily’s decline, as Rome who had best suited the powerful class of mercliants was a 

helped the native Greeks to eject the Carthaginians strong dictator with enlightened views who saw 

remained eventually to make all Sicily a Roman to all the work of government and left them free 

colony and the Syracusans, no longer harried by to push trade abroad. So while the victorious 

cruel enemies established in other parts of the Romans enjoyed their newly-won sea power in a 

island, insensibly sank into the easeful life which military way, their allies the Syracusans likewise 

breeds decay. But there was a brilliant era of profited by the success over Carthage in expanding 

social progress before any evidence of decline their merchant fleets. 

could be detected and mth this period of her It should be remembered that Rome at this 

most varied history are we chiefly concerned. period of the Republic would be small and 

Out of their picturesque ways and their broad, unimposing as compared with the splendid city 

melodious Doric speech the Syracusan poet, it later became in the time of Augustus ; and even 

Theocritus, had made the last fine movement in though it was " no mean city," the seat of a 

Greek poetry. Weary of the Alexandrian court vigorous power only now awakened to its glorious 

he had returned to his native toivn and among the possibilities of expansion, Rome would contrast 

upland pastures and woodland ways he found the badly with Syracu.se which it was fated to dominate, 

pastoral inspiration for his admired " Idj'lls." No city in ancient or modem Europe is thought 

After him had followed, also from Alexandria, to have equalled her in uniting extent of ground 

his younger fellow townsman, the man of science, with exquisite architectural grandeur. It was, 

Archimedes. In the train of these supreme perhaps, a matter of personal taste whether her 

Greeks, masters of art and wisdom, came numerous severe Doric buildings were finer or less fine than 

Hellenes of other clans attracted by the brilliant, the varied and ornate fanes and monuments 

congenial company that had gathered about King Athens. They lacked the Pheidian pcrfoctio*. 

Hiero 11. of SjTacuse. of sculptural ornament ; on the other hand the}' 

It was like the old times under Hiero I. in the included many examples of grand Dorian work of 

fifth century and under the Elder and Younger the .sixth centurj' which some connoisseurs, 

Dionysius in the fourth century, when Aeschylus, represented in recent days most notably by Renan, 

Pindar and Plato were drawn to the court of esteemed to be the height of huiiiaii achievement 

Syracuse. In that period the Sicilian capital in stone. To an austere. Boer-like Roman fighting 

had with Spartan aid Mattered the fleets and armies farmer who might have visited S}n'acusc in the 

of Athens ; now, with Roman help, she had beaten pause between the struggle with the Carthaginians 

her older rival in commerce, Carthage. In both of Hamilcar and ot Hannibal, the city must have 

cases ^ dazded her helpers and captured the been astounding in its glory, 

mind of the Mediterranean by the regal splendour It was based on an islet some two miles long 
she displayed in victory. known as Ortygia. This was the original trade 

Great were her uses of advertisement. Her life factory settled by Corinthians in the eiglith century 

rested on commerce rather than industry. To her, and designed as a fi ghting outpost of commerce 
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WATERS OF ARETHUSA, GUARDIAN NYMPH OF SYRACUSE 
Pursued by the river god Alpheios in distant Elis, the nymph Arethusa plunged underground and reappeared by the seashore in 
Orty^a, the original Syraruse, changed by Artemis to a flowing spring. Such is the legend woven about this ancient fountain that 
supplied the dwellers on Ortygia with water. It is now enclosed by a semicircular wall and in its waters, turned salt since a recent 
earthquake, papyrus grows and sleek fish swim to and fro. The head of Arethusa appears frequently on Syracusan coins. 


against the Phoenicians. North of it was a small 
natural haven and southward a magnificent deep 
bay. The entrances to both of these could easily 
be defended, while the strait between the islet 
and Sicily enabled home fleets to pass from one 
shelter to another. Tyre had similar natural 
double harbours and Carthage, as we have seen 
(see pages and 637), possessed artificially 
constructed ports on the same plan. 

The Greeks of Syracuse were, however, more 
courageous than their Semitic rivals. So soon as 
they felt strong at sea they forwent the advantage 
of communicating harbours, built a great causeway 
from Ortygia to the Sicilian mainland and extending 
their dty over the plateau of Achradina northward 
and westward used the famous fountain stream 
of Arethusa on the island as their water supply. 
At first they did not rely on fortifications but met 
the Carthaginians in the open field and shattered 
them at Himeia; but in battle with new foes of 


their own nationality, the Athenians, they adopted 
the method of trench warfare and, fighting as they 
dug and built, drove lines through the Athenian 
works and raised walls, towers and ditches in the 
form of an immense angle running far inland to the 
fortress crest of Euiyalos. It may be doubted if 
any of the renowned colossal defences of Asiatic 
capitals, such as Nineveh and Babylon, approached 
in veritable strength the sixtemi miles of towered 
ramparts that protected Syracuse. The later 
defensive works of Carthage may have been 
modelled upon those of the Sicilian dty. 

WTien we read of the fortifications with which the 
skill of Archimedes endowed his native dty and 
consider that the Romans in their long siege of 
it, 214-212 B.C., during which that great genius 
met his death, overcame the most valiant efforts 
of its defenders, we must dther discount the 
estimated strength of the Aichimedian works or 
assume that the warlike temper of the S3Tacusans 
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had lessened in inverse ratio to the growth of them As special Archimediin machines of war 

Roman prowess We are told that Archimedes made prevented the great canal like ditch from being 

the inland key fortress of Enr^alos incomparably bridged assailershad to climb in and out of the death 

strong A grand irngulai structure following the trap and to break down tlu defence skirmishers 

shape of the height it occupied it had three immense had to descend in large numbers then the 

tosses cut deep in the rocky crest which was the subterranean gates opened and poured out aimoured 

only line of approach Then behind the many caxalrs and foot This tunnel si stem was about 

towered wall of the main citadel were huge masses 1 600 feet long Another svstem ran some {>so feet 

of masonry to sene as targets for hostile machines to a northern work and below the cential citadel 

The gamson was housed m subterranean halls were more great passages A surprise and 

and chambers deep in the mountain rock Fmally decisive counter offensive upon an enem\ s flank 

a vast network ot tunnels some from 6 to u when he was locked in his vain attack stems to have 

feet wide for infantry and others higher for been the strategic plan of Archimedes Ills work 

cavalry connected with a great underground was probabh the maslei piece of ancient military 

highway This, in turn, led by “leven comdors architecture There were other secrets m the last 

for toot and mounted troops mto the grand tosse Syracusan system of duhnee but they wire soon 

on the western side ot tne crest The great sally cloudfd in fablts of magical power by supi rstitious 

ports are said to have been screened by leaving people who not understindmg his discoveries 

thin weed hung partitions of hve rock m front of mistook the father of modern physics for a wuard 



BUILT BY DIONYSIUS AND STRENGTHENED BY THE GENIUS OF ARCHIMEDES 
Ibn strateinc importance of the nestemmost part of Epipolai, the mainland height to which Syracuse spreid trom Urtyj^a wai 
appreciated as a nsult of the Atheniin compaign diirng nhich the best part of this commind ng plateau was rsptuied A', a result 
the wonderful fortre •> of Lu % ilos wss built with its s\ stein ot tos es and passii.es cut m the solid nxk Htn. is a sall> port 
into one of the tosses nith the piers of a diasbndge that once spanned it u thi backBround 





BEAUTY MASKING TRAGEDY IN A SYRACUSAN STONE QUARRY 
Of Incomparable beauty, their sheer sides draped with fern and the tumbled rock masses in their centre ablaze with bougainvillea 
and gorgeous'crcepeis beneath the Sicilian sun, the " latomie ” or quarries of old Syracuse are yet grim with memories w human 
anguish ; here it was that the plague-stricken Athenian prisoners died and rotted in their thousand And it mnst be remembered 
that the space open to the sky was then far less than now, for the roofs of labjrrinthine workings have coUwsed beneath the 
shock of earthquakes. This far southern quarry (see the misty outlines of Orty^a) was perhaps used for the Temple of Zeim. 

i'hole kr Snucjpe oe. 
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Stretdiing from the shore and protecting the 
fleets in each harbour were the walls and towers of 
Ortygia and its causeway, mounted with mighty 
lever-worked engines of artillery casting missiles 
that could sink any ship of those days. The old 
islet was a ro}^ fortress, a palace-citadel, grim 
without and most alluring within. Here the former 
tyrant Agathocles had lived in fear of his people ; 
but Hicro II., a gallant general elected to the throne, 
won the love of his subjects and reigned for fifty 
years of luxurious liberality in a palace celebrated 
for magnificence. He it was who skilfully balanced 
the great commercial centre upon the power of 
Rome, while maintaining and exten^ng the 
profitable prestige of the city. With increasing 
trade his revenues grew and much of the money 
was spent in the best form of advertisement. 
Hiero set himself to outbuild the rest of the world. 
Finer in taste than the rulers of Alexandria, 
Antioch and other capitals of Macedonian founda- 
tion, he already possessed the grandest of sites, 
containing the accumulation of centuries of pure 
Dorian art. Being himself a Dorian aristocrat, 
he was one with his people in a kind of noble 
reticence of style. One of the last of the great 
classic master builders, he conserved the earliest 
Doric fanes, like the temple of Apollo by his palace 
and the temple of Athene of the sixth century 
still in part surviving as the cathedral of Syracuse, 
disgui-ed 3^6; remarl ably o mple e. 

On the market place he con.structed a splendid 
new temple to the Olympian Zeus and in the 
Neapolis quarter he rivalled the passion for 
grandiose effects of Macedonian monarchs by 
building a colossal altar more than 600 feet long 
with two terraces exquisitely ornamented in the 
Doric manner. Near by on the southern slope of 
the Achradina upland was a great fifth century 
theatre made by Hieio I. Holding some 24,000 
spectators in its sixty ranges of seats, it was one 
of the first in date and vastest in .size of the literary 
stone monuments in the Hellenic world. Here the 
first Greek comedies, by the Sicilian originator 
Epicharmus, had been performed and the tragedies 
of the great poetic dramatists given to excited 
audiences. After they defeated the Athenians 
the Syracusans had forgiven every captive Athenian 
soldier who could recite fine pas.sages from Euripides. 
He was still their favourite poet and his pictu e que 
opera-like- plays continued to draw crowded 
audiences to the grand open-air theatre. So the 
later Hiero crowned the work of his predecessor 
by remarkable embellishments in good taste. 

It were idle to try to catalogue the works of this 
king of art, his temples and public buildings, his 
colonnades, gateways, ornamental open .spaces 
and fortresses. The statuary of Syracuse, ranging 


from the quaint, ugly, primitive attempts on the 
ancient temples to the noble perfection of the Doric 
schools and the decadent sweetnesses of the 
Praxitelean sculptures, was in scope probably the 
most remarkable in existence. For it included 
most of the extant masterpieces of the ruined 
Dorian cities in Sicily. All this immense secular 
wealth of architecture and sculpture glowed in the 
pure, bright Sicilian air with sparkling colour. 
Far from being a large, cold white city, Syracuse 
climbed from the blue sea and the green shore 
up and over the plateau like a mini ow-robed 
capital of fairyland. There w'as, however, no 
chaos of tints. On buildirgs colour was used to 
bring out architectural lires ; on statues it was 
emploi'cd to give to marble a peculiar breathing 
beautj' that no work in stone now preserves. 

Owing to its immense area of strongl}' guarded 
ground. Syracuse could allow her numerous 
mercliant princes and fighting nobles lordly spaces 
for mansions on the great stretch of high land 
above the ports and the valley of the Anapos 
river. There was no need fur small, insignificant 
dwelling houses in the Athenian manner. Indeed, 
as the southern river valley with its exotic clumps 
of tall, fanlike papyrus was a notorious death trap 
of malaria, health as well as taste and luxurj' 
led the rich Syracusans to build in a large, airy 
way on the uplands of their vast, ramparted city. 
It was one of the features of their defence, from 
which both Carthaginian and Athenian invaders 
had terribly suffered, to invite attack from the 
riverside by a show of weakness there, so that 
the beriegers should be conquered by disea.se. 
The device had, bj' repeated success, become 
notorious, yet was still held in reserve, and no 
important drainage works were undertaken to drj' 
the breeding places of the deadly mosquitoes, 
though this preventive method against malaria 
is thought to have been well known in Sicily even 
at that time. Work ceased in the fertile malaria 
land well before sunset and nobody .slept there in 
the warm season when the gnat was awake. 

The great limestone quarries on the northern 
upland were well remembered memorials of the 
power of the guardian gnats of Syracuse. Beautiful 
thej' were to see. though Hicro had lately gashed 
their beauty in getting stone for his buildings. 
Along the flank of Achrarima they wound for 
some ten furlongs, going down to a depth of thirty 
yards. Into them seed- of -eini-tropical fruit 
trees, flowers and tapestrying plants had drifted 
and profusely germinated under the warm sun sii 
that they had grown like ways of Eden for scent 
and wild loveliness. Such were the " Latomie.” 

Into them had been cast in 413 B.r. some 7,oro 
Athenian soldiers and sailors, the remnant of a 




BEAUTY MASKING TRAGEDY IN A SYRACUSAN STONE QUARRY 
Of incomparable beauty, their sheer sides draped snth fem and the tumbled rock masses in their centre ablaze with bongainvillea 
and gorgeous cn-rpus beneath the Sicilim sun, the “latomie” or quarries of old Syracuse are yet grun with memories of human 
anguish , here it iias that tlie plague siiiLken Atbeni m prisoners died md rotted m their thousands And it must be remembered 
that the space open to the sky nas then fir less thin now, for the roofs of lib} rmthine workings have collapsed beneath the 
shock of earthquakes 1 h's fai soiithein quarry (see the misty outlines of Ortygia) was peihaps used to the 'nmple of Zia» 
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Stretching from the shore and protecting the 
fleets in each harbour were the walLs and towers of 
Ortygia and its causeway, mounted with mighty 
lever-worked engines of artillery casting missiles 
that could sink any ship of those days. The old 
islet was a ro}^ fortress, a palace-dtadel, grim 
without and most alluring within. Here the former 
tyrant Agathocles had lived in fear of his people ; 
but Hicro II.. a gallant general elected to the throne 
won the love of his subjects and reigned for fifty 
years of luxurious liberality in a palace celebrated 
for magnificence. He it wa.s who skilfully balanced 
the great commercial centre upon the power of 
Rome, while maintaining and extending the 
profitable prestige of the city. With increasing 
trade his revenues grew and much of the money 
was spent in the best form of advertisement. 
Hiero .set himself to outbuild the rest of the world. 
Finer in taste than the rulers of Alexandria, 
Antioch and other capitals of Macedonian founda- 
tion, he already possessed the grandest of sites, 
containing the accumulation of centuries of pure 
Dorian art. Being himself a Dorian aristocrat, 
he was one with his people in a kind of noble 
reticence of style. One of the last of the great 
classic master builders, he conserved the earliest 
Doric fanes, like the temple of Apollo by his palace 
and the temple of Athene of the sixth century 
still in part surviving as the cathedral of Syracuse, 
disgui-ed ye: remarl ably o mple e. 

On the market place he constructed a splendid 
new temple to the Olympian Zeus and in the 
Neapolis quarter he rivalled the pas.sion for 
grandiose effects of Macedonian monarchs by 
building a colossal altar more than 600 feet long 
with two terraces exquisitely ornamented in the 
Doric manner. Near by on the southern slope of 
the Achradina upland was a great fifth century 
theatre made by Hiero I. Holding some 24,000 
spectators in its sixty ranges of seats, it was one 
of the first in date and vastest in .size of the lilerar>’ 
stone monuments in the Hellenic world. Here the 
first Greek comedies, by the Sicilian originator 
Epicharmus, had been performed and the tragedies 
of the great poetic dramatists given to excited 
audiences. After they defeated the Athenians 
the Syracusans had forgiven every captive Athenian 
soldier who could recite fine pas.sage.s from Euripides. 
He was still their favourite poet and his pictu e que 
opera-like- plays continued to draw crowded 
audiences to the grand open-air theatre. So the 
later Hiero crowned the work of liis predecessor 
by remarkable embellishments in good taste. 

It were idle to try to catalogue the works of this 
king of art, his temples and public buildings, his 
colonnades, gateways, ornamental open spaces 
and fortresses. The statuary of Syracuse, ranging 
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from the quaint, ugly, primitive attempts on the 
ancient temples to the noble perfection of the Doric 
schools and the decadent sweetnesses (rf the 
Praxitelean sculptures, was in scope probably the 
most remarkable in existence. For it included 
most of the extant masterpieces of the ruined 
Dorian cities in Sicily. All this immense secular 
wealth of architecture and sculpture glowed in the 
pure, bright Sicilian air with sparkling colour. 
Far from being a large, cold white city, Syracuse 
climbed from the blue sea and the green shore 
up and over the plateau like a mini nw-robed 
capital of fairyland. There was, however, no 
chaos of tints. On buildirgs colour was used to 
bring out architectural lines ; on statues it was 
employed to give to marble a peculiar breathing 
beauty that no work in stone now preserves. 

Owing to its immense area of strongly guarded 
ground, Syracuse could allow her numerou.s 
merchant princes and fighting nobles lordly spaces 
for mansions on the great stretch of high land 
above the ports and the valley of the Anapos 
river. There was no need fur small, insignificant 
dwelling houses in the Athenian manner. Indeed, 
as the southern river valley with its exotic clumps 
of tall, fanlike papyrus was a notorious death trap 
of malaria, health as well as taste and luxury 
led the rich Syracusans to build in a large, airy 
way on the uplands of their vast, ramparted city. 
It was one of the features of their defence, from 
which both Carthaginian and Athenian invaders 
had tierribly suffered, to invite attack from the 
riverside by a show of weakness there, so that 
the besiegers ^ould be conquered by disease. 
The device had, by repeated .success, become 
notorious, yet was still held in reserve, and no 
important drainage works were undertaken to dry 
the breeding places of the deadly mosquitoes, 
though this preventive method against malaria 
is thought to have been well known in Sicily even 
at that time. Work cea.sed in the fertile malaria 
land well before sunset and nobody .slept there in 
the warm season when the gnat was awake. 

The great limastone quarries on the northern 
upland were well remembered memorials of the 
power of the guardian gnats of Syracuse. Beautiful 
they were to see. though Hiero had lately ga.shed 
their beauty in getting stone for his buildings. 
Along the flank of Achradina they wound for 
some ten furlongs, going down to a depth of thirty 
ym-ds. Into them sei-d- of semi-tropical fruit 
trees, flowers and tapestrying plants had driftco 
and profusely germinated under the warm sun s(i 
that they had grown like ways of Eden for scent 
and wild loveliness. Such were the " I^tomie.” 

Into them had been cast in 413 b.c. some 7,or<) 
Athenian soldiers and .sailors, the remnant ^ a 




WHERE SYRACUSAN DEAD SLEPT IN A ROCK-HEWN STREET 
Lui m the rocky slim that bounded the shoreward quarters of the old town and leads up to the wind-freshened heights once called 
Neapolis, or “ New City " the Street of Tombs starts at an ancient fountain behind the theatre and curves round in a broad sweep. 
Of the hundreds of tomb chambers that line its sides, the majority are of Roman date ; all h,ive been long despoiled, and their 
only tenants arc the brilliant lizards that love the hot stone of such a hcaveii-sciit sun-trap. 

force of some 100,000 men that had tried to carry Thus it came about that the men of Athens were 

Syracuse from the malarial southern side. Thanks left slowly to perish of hunger and thirst in the 

mainly to the pestilent gnat, the force had been quarries and that the quarries now abide memorable 

reduc^ to 40.000 fever-stricken men and when amid the mins of the greatest of the ancient 

these endeavoured to retire they were surrounded city of Europe as the grave of the old spirit 

and massacred, being too much weakened by of selfish democracy. 

disease to resist. The 7.000 suir-ivors, cast into The S3Tacusans wisely preferred the rule of a 
the Latomie to slave without sufficient food, dictator to that of an infl ammab le mob. They 

mostly died in a general agony lasting seventy wavered at times under bad rulers but returned to 

days. Their unburied bodies set up a plague, some sort of tyrant when political disorder menaced 

and the revengeful Syracusans, for their own their trade interests. At the end of the reign of 

safety, sold as slaves the small number that Hiero .II. they made a deadly mistake in judgement 

remained alive. of foreign affairs. Hannibal was then engaged in 

The SjTacusans had been unfairly attacked his extraordinary career of futile victories through 

by the Athenian democracy which, in sheer greed Italy. Syracuse reckoned its long alliance with 

of rich dominion, aimed at subjugating the whole Rome would complete the effect of its age-long 

of Hellenic Sicily. Likewise in their conquest of antagonism to Carthage. In the hope of escaping 

Uelos island the braggarts of freedom had put to destruction by Hannibal, it broke with Rome and 

death their male fellow-Hellenes, sold all the women sided with the conqueror of Southern Italy, 

and children as slaves and recolonised the land. who then bade fair to beconoe the master of the 
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world. Despite their extreme difficulties the angry 
Romans sent an expedition under Marcellus who 
strongly besieged the Sicilian capital for two years. 
From 214 to 212 b . c . the Syracusans with the aid 
of the inventive Archimedes fought the Romans. 
Their main fortress of Euiyalos proved impregnable, 
but the spirit of the city garrison weakened. 
City Dorians of merchant breed were no longer 
great fighters. Neither so were their rural kinsmen, 
the Spartans. Virtue had gone out of this great 
old stock. The Romans carried the rampart 
and, sacking the city of -its treasures, ruined its 
commerce and reduced it to the position of part 
of the province of Sicily. 

To some extent commerce revived in the days 
of the Emperor Augustus and the vast catacombs 
driven through the rock of the city by the Christians, 
though only half explored, are in structural character 
more striking than those of Rome and testify, 
like the immense Roman amphitheatre, to the 


considerable population of the town. But it was 
drinking. Wider and redder grew the empty 
spaces within the ruined ramparts. Under the 
conquering Moslems in 878 a.d. the process of 
decay quickened and it went on through the 
Middle Ages and the modem period, until only the 
earliest Dorian settlement site, Ortygia islet, 
remains peopled. On the mainland is the immense 
waste of broken, tumbled stone representing the 
real dty as distinct from the royal island citadel. 
Trade flowed into Arabic and Norman-Arabic 
Palermo, and Palermo is still growing upon it. 

Syracuse lies like the bleached, broken bones 
of a gigantic skeleton with one mummied foot 
intact. So profound is the decay that no 
name can be attached even to some of the 
grandest mins, such as the marvellous altar to 
an unknown deity. Syracuse with her wealth of 
architecture has been wrecked beyond recognition. 
Her most lasting monuments arc literaiy'. 



THEATRE IN DRAMA-LOVING SYRACUSE. MOST CULTURED CITY OF GREATER GREECE 
Below the Street of Toinbs Is the theatre. It Is one of the lari^est of its kind, being about 163 yards In diameter ; forty-six tiers 
of seats are extant and possibly there were once as many as fifteen more. Built in the hfth century b.c. by Hiero I., it is still 
occasionally used for representations of Greek drama. Tbe inscriptions to be discovered on it mainly refer to King Hiero II., the 
fiiemd of Some and munificent patron of all tbe arts at the end of tbe thltd century b c. 



Records of the Tombs. VIII. 

The Soul’s Journey to Paradise 

By Donald A. Mackenzie 

Author of " Egyptian M>th and Legend,” ete. 


N the inner chamber of the Tutankhamen tomb 
the figure of an Egyptian jackal has for thirty 
long centuries been keeping watch over the 
mummy Here we touch on one of the world’s 
most ancient beliefs regarding the destiny of the 
soul It Mas believed that in death, as in life, 
man was in constant need of his faithful companion, 
the dog, Ills immcmonal sentinel and scout, who 
would defend him against human and bestial 
enemies and act as his gmde and tracker when he 
wandered afar in search of food and shelter The 
helict tnshrmed in the lines of Pojv: 

lie thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

Ills faithful dog bliall bear him companv — 
was shared by " the 
poor Indian " and tht 
highlv - cultured Egyp 
tian anstocratb and 
Pharaohs 

The prowling jackal 
was regarded bv tm 
early peoples as the 
hunting scout of the 
lion It is closely allied 
to the dog, and the dog 
was the first annual 
domesticated and dtihed 
by man Hei odotus tell'- 
us that when a pet dog 
died the Egiptianswcnt 
into mourning and 
shaved their heads and 
the whole ot tlieu: bodies 
and that there wire 
sacred burial plans fm 
dogs It was niidmbt 
because thi w ild jackal 
was seen by night 
prowling in the 
cemetenes that the 
Egyptians rig aided it 
as ” the dug of the 
dead," and cliiliod il 
asAnubis. Manyanaent 
and modem pieoplea 
have dung to the belief 
that a dog howhng m 
the darkness prodaims 


the sudden and stealthy approach of the god oi 
goddess of death Thus, the Greek poet Iheocritus 
makes Simaetha exclaim “ Hark ' the dogs are 
barkmg through the town Hecate (portress of 
Hades) is at the crossways Make haste and clash the 
brazen cymbals " Many folk-stones and old myths 
tell of the tenible wratch-dogs of Hades, of dog- 
scouts accompanying souls, and of attacks madi 
by dogs on supiernatural beings who threaten 
the lives of their owners 

Anubis, the Egyptian wild-^log, was a ventablc 
scout of souls As Ai>uat he was " Opener of the 
Ways," guiding the dead along the dark and 

desolate paths that led 
to the mystenous Under 
world of Paradise 
By Tutankhamen s 
time, however, Anubis 
had become a highly 
complex deity and had 
assumed a double 
character. Inthetombhe 
was a sentinel crourhed 
or standing beside the 
mummy " 1 have come 
to protect Osins (the 
dead Pharaoh)," declares 
Anubis, in the " Book 
of the Dead " , he was 
also supposed to assist 
m the process of mummi- 
fication In his other 
form he conducted the 
soul to the Celestial 
Paradise. Plutarch, com- 
menting on these con- 
ceptions, and on the 
resemblance which the 
Egyptians “ imagmed 
between Anubis and the 
dog," said it was because 
it had been observed 
that the jackal “ is 
equally watchful by day 
as by nigjht " that Anubis 
was regarded like the 
Greek Hecate as "a deity 




HOUSES FOR THE SOULS OF THE DEAD 
It IS hdid to reconcile all the funeiaiy practices of the 
Egyptians — these pottery modeb of houses, for instance, set on 
tc9 of the tomb for the use of the soul Note the chair, 
which places this example ui the tenth or elesentb dynasty. 
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THE SOULS FIRST FLIGHT 


mortuary texts dating bai-k 
till about 2700 BC Go 
not on those currents of the 
nest, ’ a Phaiaoh is warned 
Those who go thither 
they return not again ' 
In another passage, trans 
lated by Breasted, the 
dead, howerer, is adrised 
to go to the W est ’ m 
prefeienee to the " East," 
while a third effects a com- 
promise by statmg that 
King Unis rests from life 
(diesi in the West . . 
Kmg Unis dawns anew in 
the East " 

Osins, an ancient deified 
king was identified with 
the god of the Western 
cult called I irst of the 
Westemeis and it would 
appear that the story of 
his dismemberment was a 
dim memory of an ancient 
hunal custom which had 
for its aim the release of 
the soul, so that it might 
go Westward led by the 
wild dog-scout of the night 
To the later Egaptians the 
dismemberment custom was 


The pntuituii ot the inumm> with it** iiiue.u 
annnur of Lhitms iiia iniulcts wi 1 inportaiit 
] e^'» anU pHiid viiiUcr thi. pit.Utlion t.t tie -.ocl 

Aniib s whe 1 hciL ^huwn in the «ct nt liMn^ the 
(crpse cii tl ( timmn oiuh Iht hiininhcided 
bird IS the, s ill ot the. de tistd hot *h\. brcith 
giMii^ >ail ^nd Hiptn cf ( wtr 
Aft^r a dri « na d Bn II n Mon 1 f f ^11 

common both to the celestial and internal 
regions ” Apuleius tells in th( romance of 
■ The Golden Ass that when the worship 
of Osiris and Isis hid been established in 
Rome the dog god was repn.«ente«l in the 
Procession ot Isis i snng his head ana 
neck, and he refers to the dog god as that 
messenger between heaven and hell, displav 
mg altemateh a tace black as night and 
golden as dav ' 

But the dual character ut Anubis was due 
mainl\ to the fu-ion of two ancient 
Egyptian cults that of Osins which 
originally believed in a Paradise in the 
W est, and that of the sun-worshippers who 
believed m a Celestial Paradise in the East — 
"to the east of the sky," as the old 
Pyramid texts emphasise llie early conflict 
between the two cults is echoed m the 



THE SOUL COMES FORTH FROM THE TOMB 
riie ceremonies over and the moumeie deported the soul is now free to 
go forth on its perilous journey to Paradise This illustration from the 
Papyrus of the senbe Am shows the dead man standiM at the door of the 
tomb, accompanied by his diadow, or “ khaibit ” The human headed 
hawk, as usual, simbobsis the soul 
By ptnaissloB of tiu T ra s t ow of tfeo Bntioii Vaniia 
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abhorrent, and in the "Book of the Dead ” 
the mummy is made to exclaim ■ *' Mjf head shall 
not be taken from my neck, my tongue will not be 
tom out . my body is hmi and sliall not 

be destroyed " The gruesome custom refencd to is 
found to have 1>een practist.d by 
the early North Afncan im adr rs 
of Finripp who, in the A/ilian 
period, buned thi heads of then 
dead in the case of Ofnet in 
Basana, and turned their faces 
towards the west, being appar- 
ently believers in the existence 
of a Western Paradise, the way 
to uhich had been " opened " 
by the first man, reniemi ered 
in Eg 3 rpt as Osiris, with the aid 
of his faithful dog 
The eailj Egyptian texts do 
not give details of tlie adven 
turcs experienced by the souls 
who set out on the perilous 
journey to the Paradise in 
the West, but apparently they had to cross bleak 
deserts, climb high mountains, lord streams, and 
engage m combat with feaisoine monsters — 
gigantic complex animals and reptiles, fiic-spitting 
seipents, dai k shapes with clutching claws, and so on 
These the dead man was enabled to overcome, or 
escape from, because liis dog-scout came to his aid 
and constantly led him along the safe path to the 
land of bliss A lake — " I ily Lake ’’ — had to be 
crossed, and its teriymcm was the cross and callous 
" Fare Backwards " who had to be propitiated 



THE BOAT OF RA PASSES INTO THE WEST 
According to tne Lastem cult the soul enteicd the bott of the. 
sun god p i*Aing at night into the Mount iin of the West and 
partaking of lithli life with h<in each morning in the east 
After e phatogrepb In the ninutoli Oatilegiie 


The texts of the solai cult piovidc more intimate 
details of the soul’s last journey They provide 
also a vaiicty of conceptions rcgaiding life after 
death. One beautiful old Irliet was that when the 
Pharaoh died, he became once more a heljik'ss babe 
and had to he suckled b\ tlu 
motbci-goddc's Prolessoi 
Breasttd has tiaii'-IalLd suiiii 
characteristic Pjianiid texts in 
this connexion “Ihis King 
Pcpi knows Ills mother," one 
text declares, and the goddess 
is appealed to in tiicsc words 
so that slie may suckle him 
O molhci oi this King 
Pepi gi\ c tin bicast In 

this King Popi, suckle this King 
Pepi therewith 

V text then puts into the 
mouth of the goddess the com- 
forting assurance 

O my son Pcpi, my King, ln^ 
breast is extended to thee, that 
thou ma^est sutk it my King 
and b\c, my King, as long as thou art little 

But the idea ol rchirtli in mfnnt loim had alu'ady 
become archaic m the ancient P>Tamul Age of the 
early dynasties No doubt the custom of mummifi- 
cation which was then being giaelnallv adopted, 
had something to do with the abaiidoninent of the 
idea of tlie infant soul Ihe Pharaoh's body was 
being preserved so that he hiinsilf might have 
real cxistcnex: as an adult in the Otlieiwoild of the 
Celestial regions, and in \ .irious texts wc can ti ace* a 
variety of behefs regarding the manner in which he 
was suppeiscd to reach the sky Some eaily and 



PERILS OF THE WESTERN DESERT 
Ihe souls that sought Amciiti iii the lA rst did v\fl| to i\uid 
these ominous apes, who fishea with nets for tin si ills of iiitii 
The well lubtructed soul pre&crscd its human toiiii 

Aftar a fuainlla bp IMTbiia 



THE JOURNEY BEGUN 
Ihe soul ascends the western mountain which 
divided Lgipt fiom the fabled land of Ainenli 
vriar a diawinp n Sav Ila a ^Haa Vespptlaoba 
Tttditabueb 
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the earth, and the top of it reached 
to Heaven : and behold the angels 
of God ascending and descending on 
it ” (GeresLs xx^iL 12). 

A P3n:amid text tells of the gods 
" fixing together the ladder for 
King Pq>i,’' nnd another calls on 
King Unis to climb the ladder so 
as to reach the sky. The ladder 
ultimately became a stairway, and 
was taken over by the Osins cult 
after the Paradise of that god had 
been raised to the regions beyond 
the sky. Sometimes the ladder is 
referred to as one of wood, and some- 
times as one of rope. Other beliefs 
were that the Pharaoh was raised 
to heaven by the wind, or that he 
climbed a column of smoke and 
then used a cloud as his vehicle. 

" lie has been taken away by the 
clouds of the sky,“ one text pro- 
claims, while another says of the bUSTAlNEO BY THE EGYPTIAN tree OF LIFE 

vv. V. ■ u t deceased and his wife aie here shown receivins: from the goddess Nut, in her 

rnaiaon ; tie goes up on liie ^^cied sycamore tiee, the bread and water wherewith weary travellers might be 
smoke from the miehtv bumins of icheshed She must be distinguished fiom Nut the sk\ -goddeis, and is often 
. 11 T ^ -1. identified with Hathor, the Lady of the VVe^t. 

the incense. In many ancient att«r a celowred alsre la EoMlllm** "lEasanimtl OlTill* 

Egyptian pictures the soul, “ Ba," is 

depicted a-s a human-lieaded hawk or falcon. The Apparently, however, the soul-transformation 

idea ot the soul riMcliing the sky in bird fomi is belief did not entirely satisfy the theousing pnests, 
found to be as old as the P^iainid .\ge, when the who stUl clung to the memory of the nursing 

gods, as stars, wore supposed to flutter by night deities. In some very old mortuary texts the 

into the darkened sky. “ Thou takest flight to tlie Pharaoh is represented as being lifted from the 

sky as a falcon,” a te.\t suggests to the Pharaoh ; earth by the mother-goddess, whose body was sup- 

” thou hast perched on a cloud like a bird on the posed to curve over the world, forming the sky, 

top of a mast,” is another example of imagery her legs .and arms being the supports of the four 

char.ictorNtic of the Egyptian texts quarters. In ancient picforcs the arms of the mother- 




goddess are shown stretching towards the earth 
from the curving sky, and a Pyramid text, inscribed 
for the benefit of one of the old Pharaohs, renders 
articulate this piece of symbolism in the words, 
" Nut (goddess of heaven) has reached forth her 
arms to thee, she with the streaming hair (sun 
ray's) and hanging breasts.” In other texts that 
have been preserved the gods and the priests 
(literallv " servants ”) are called upon to raise 
up the body of the re-animated monaiidi. 

After reaching the sky, which was supposed to be 
of iron, the Pharaoli had to have its door or gates 
opened for him. Magical texts were provided to 
secure that this would be accompli^ed. The 
insistence in the Pyramid texts that the dead should 
go eastward suggests, however, the existence of 


MAGIC TAUGHT BY THE “BOOK OF THE DEAD” 
By intercession and the nght formulae souls could obtain the 
aid of the goddess Hathor on the last stage ot their joiuney. 
Appearing as a cow, she earned the tired soul on her back at a 
swift gallop tliiodgh the haunted desert lands 
After ■ coloiiiid facsiniilo in reemene” “Vonumente Enptlene'* 


the belief that admission to the Celestial regions 
was possible only at dawn. The foundry (mesnet), 
in which the new sun was foiged, was situated in the 
eastern horizon. " When the doors of the foundry 
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DELIGHTS OF THE OSIRIAN PARADISE 

Aftn tliL iLii s I f the desert jiuinev the cool stieiiiis of Paradise \v°ie a ntlcome 
solid llu( \iii ind his info lutu no shown diinUin,; draughts of icfreshing 
11 it r f in the Cl listi il N lie on w hose banks ire gron ing fruitful palm trees 
To Llfl lai}i IS of Am b7 pcriiihs oa of tho Truotiu of tho British Vusoum 


.irc opened ” a te\t declares. ' the disk (m other 
words, the sun) riseth np ” 

On cnteiing the foundry doors the dead man 
was accom]iani< d by Horus, in his foim of a green 
falcon' rilled Morning Stai, ’ inothir indication 
of the beliif that tho Celestial regions to the cast of 
the skj " could be reached at dawn only The 
wonderland of the realm of Rc the sun god was 
then rcNtaled to the wandtnng soul Guided by 
the Horus f ilcon the Pharaoh was led to a lake 
in the midst of the Field of I ife " On this lake 
there was an island where grew t Tree of 


Life (the Celestial ^■camore-fig) 
beside a ^\ell of I ife 
There are many pictures of this 
wondrous Tree, symbolic of Nut, 
sometimes here identihidwith the 
mother-goddess, Hathor That 
deity was sometimes shown rising 
from the tree, holding a ]ug in one 
hand and cakes and fnut in tlie 
other Sometimes was re- 
presented pouring out the liquid 
“ Water of Lite " from her 
]ug held m one hand the liquid 
falls on the outstretched hands of 
the Pharaoh , from h«x other hand 
a liquid streams down to the 
mouth of the soul, a man-headed 
bud, the " Ba " She might also 
be shewn seated beside the tree, 
adored by the Pharaoh, while his 
name was being rare ed or written 
on the tiunk by the god Thoth 
References are made in the Pyiamid texts to the 
Celestial " morning meal " of the Pharaoh Not 
only did he partake of the fiuit of the Tree of 1 ifc 
and the juice of the tree and of the " Watei of 
Life," but of his " thousand of bread,” his " thousand 
of o\en,” his “ thousand of beer,” ard his 
“ thousand of everything whereon the god lives " 
Another view was that the Pharaoh entered the 
boat of the sun god Ra Before doing so, he had to 
ovcicome his enemies and rivals In the sun 
boat sat the senbe of Ra Ihe Pharaoh broke this 
scribe's tablet and pen and ejected him from the 



JOYS THAT AWAITED THE JUSTIFIED BEYOND THE WEST 
If the dead man bunted in life, be hunted in PaiaiMse , if he had feasted there he feasted here, and all the pursuits of his mortal 
existence were reproduced Am and his wife hsd obi lousl} once enioved their quiet game of draughts, for here they are shown 
recallmg earthly pleasures in the cool shelter of a pavilion 1 hen souls, m the iisuil bird form, are perching on the roof of their 
tomb close bv, and now that the dead h ive acquired a ' Sahu, ' or spirit bodv these souls may be regarded as separate entities 
rram tin Faprnu of am br MrmlHioa or tho Tnutau si tho Bntlih Kmaum 
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boat, and then became the companion and scribe 
of the god. In the process of time the theorising 
priests made the Pharaoh displace Ra himself. 

Each day the Pharaoh sailed on the Celestial 
Nile which flowed from east to 
west. Its water was " the water 
of turquoises," the turquoise being 
a stone sacred to the goddess of 
the sky who had had her origin 
in water. At sunset, the boat 
entered the dark Underworld 
(Duat or Dewat), passing along 
the subterranean Nile, which had 
twelve hour-divisions. The first 
hour was entered through a wall 
of " solid darkness," but this 
division and the divisions that 
followed were briglitened by the 
presence of the sun-god. In their 
" books " the priests revelled in 
long and tedious descriptions of 
the various "hours." 

The souls of the different 
classes of men dwelt in these, 
watdied over by gods. They 
welcomed and adored the sun-god 






POiT'- 


SADLY MINDFUL OF ITS BODY STILL 
In Its beatified state the soul was free to revisit the body It 
had quitted, should it so desire, and was even credited with 
bong able to re-aniiiiate it ; it is shown above fluttering down 
the shaft of the tomb in its guise of a human-headed hawk. 

Compare the photograph on page 1173. 

After e drsvlar by OArbtIa 


who brought them light. When Ra passed into 
the next division, the soids wept for Osiris in the 
Hn rTrnf^s and " tore their hair in sorrow.” In 
one division there were " pools of fire," and there 
the wicked were tortured because while they lived 
on earth they had been the enemies of Ra, guilty 
of Was pbemifis and of frustrating his decrees. 
Some were decapitated, others were drowned 
in the abyss, others were tortured in pools of 
boiling water or of fire, or were constantly wounded 
by malevolent demons anned with knives. 


As Ra passed through the Underworld he had to 
overcome many enemies, including the monstrous 
Apep serpent, the devourer of souls, gigantic 
lizards, composite wonder-beasts, fire-spitting 
snakes, and so on. The Egyptians dreaded poisonous 
serpents, and tliere are many serpent charms in the 
Pyramid texts, the “ Book of the Dead,” etc. On 
emerging from the Underworld, the sun-god and 
his scribe, the Pharaoh, sailed to the " Field of 
Life,” and were purified, fed, and refreshed before 
passing again through the gates of da3vn to brighten 
and iiile the world. This conception is as old as the 
Pyramid Age, but fresh details were added from 
time to time in later ages. 

The Solar Paradise was in early times reserved for 
the Pharaoh alone. It was to ensure longevity 
for him that the hymns and magical texts were 
inscribed in PjTamid tombs. On earth he reigned as a 
god, and after death he became the companion of, 
or substitute for, the deity of the sun who controlled 
the seasons and gave high Niles and abundant crops. 
But after the Cult of tlie East was fiused with the 
Cult of the W^est all those who were mummified 
were supposed to reach the " Field of Life," 
the Celestial Paradise to the ea.st of the sky. 

Osiris, the pre-dynastic king, who was also 
credited with having framed good laws, was the 
first to discover the patli which led to the Paradise 
which lay parallel to Egypt in the West. In the 
valley of his Paradise, surrounded by hills and 
watered by the Celestial Nile, he also intro- 
duced agriculture and the culture of fruit trees, 
and there he became the Judge of the Dead. 
The souls had to vrork in this Otherworld as on 
earth, but their efforts were abundantly rewarded, 
for great crops were grown and trees yielded 
constantly richer fruit tlian grew in Egypt. Happi- 
ness and contentment prevailed. 

But tliis Paradise was denied to sinners and law- 
breakers, for the idea had emerged in Egypt, some 
sixty centuries ago, that salvation was obtained 
through “ works." Before being admitted to that 
ridi and beautiful Wonderland, that more glorious 
Egypt, the dead had to be tried and tested in an 
initiation ceremony which, as time went on, 
grew more elaborate. The dead man was first 
admitted with ceremony to the Judgement Hall 
in which Osiris was enthroned and equipped with 
his symbols of office. Beside him stood the gcxldesses 
Isis and Nephthys, while round the hall were seated 
the grim deities of the various nomes (provinces) of 
Egypt. In the middle of the hall stood the great 
Balance, delicately adjusted, on which the heart 
(mind and conscience) of the dead was weighed 
against the feather-sjrmbol of Truth by the falcon- 
headed god Horus and the jackal-headed god 
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THE DESTINY OF KINGS AND WIVES OF KINGS 
I lie Ifit oi Phjr.iuli ind hi« queen m the Othernorld was more glorious than that ol 
itlvi iiiortiK, altl ougli, one would thiiiU, le'S satisfying. Isis hcrselt, m this tomb 
piiiitiii.’ friiii the \ allcv of the Uiiccns bnnqs the ankh, or sign of rverlasting life to 
'Ji.irn Niliitan, wife of Rameses II thricliy acclaiming her an equal of the gods 
Photo bT OyddiR a Self, Lazer 


Anubis, while the ibis-headed god Thoth acted as 
recorder. Beside the Balance crouched the 
Destroyer, a female demon with the head of a 
crocodile, the body of a hippopotamus, and the 
hind 1^ of a lioness, w'ho devomed the unworthy 
Tlie dead man was solcmnl}' conducted by Horus 
into the Judgement Hall, and m the deep silence 
he hailed and adored the mute and stem Oshis 
as the "Lord of Trutli." Then he recited a 
formula, which has been called a " Negative 
Gmfession ’* — a proclamation of his mnocence 


of forty-two sins, including l}ring, 
deceit, theft, immorality, murder, 
oppression, cowaidice, the diversion 
of camd-watei from a neighbour’s 
land, the extinguishing of the sacred 
fire, and the interference with the 
sacred fishes, birds, and herds of 
the gods. 

When the confession was heard 
Osiris and the other gods still 
remained mute. Then, in the tense 
dramatic stilhiess, the heart was 
weighed in the Balance. If the 
dead was found to be justified, he 
was conducted to Paradise ; if 
found to be a sinner and law- 
breaker, he was devoured, or was 
transformed into a black pig, an 
animal abhonent to the Egyptians, 
and driven to the place of puni^- 
ment and annihilation. 

The dread of this terrible ordeal 
m the Judgement Hall of Osiris 
haunted the minds of the ancient 
Egj'ptians. " He who is yonder," 
sang a pessimistic poet, " shall seize 
and punish the doer of evil. . . . 
He shall be a wise man indeed who 
is not cast out." The confession 
might be learned by rote, but who, 
the sinners asked in fear, could 
stand the all-revealmg test of the 
Balance ? 

The priests, how’ever, found a 
way out of this difficulty by pro- 
viding a scarab, insaibed with a 
magical charm, which would prevent 
the heart crying out, as a con- 
science, tmthful but terrible accu- 
sations against the man on trial 
It was here the influence of the 
solar cult came in, for in its doctrines 
the dead secured salvation by 
knowledge of magical charms, and 
nut through works, as insisted upon 
m the doctnnes of the ancient cult of Osiris, the 
law-giver, judge, and king. Among the ancient 
Egyptians there were those who, even as far hack 
as Old Kingdom times, many centuries earlier than 
Tutankhamen's age, regarded with doubt the 
priestly promises of bliss in the Otherworld. A 
wond^il song in the tomb-chapel of the King Intef 
(c. 2500 B.C.) laments the decay and disappearance 
of ancient bodies and tombs. It throws doubt on 
the idea of future happiness and reminds us that 
No soul returns to tell us how he fares, 

To cheer and comfort us. 
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The living are advised to enjoy 
life to the full until that day 
comes when the mummy 

Hears not the cries of mourning 
at the tomb, 

Wliich have no meaning to the 
silent dead. 

But, perhaps, the most melan- 
choly inscription of all is that 
found on a funerary stele of an 
EgjTJtian lady of the Greek period 
who advises her husband "to eat and 
to drink from the cup of joy and 
love,” and not to permit his heart 
to " suffer sorrow and be pierced ” 
with the thought of death, " for,” 
the inscription continues, " the West 
is a land of slumber and darkness, 
a dismal abode for those who dwell 
in it. They lie asleep, they do not 
stir ; never do they awake again to 
look on relatives. ... I know no 
longer where I am. . . . Alas ! 
if only I had running water to 
drink. . . . Mayhap it would 
refresh me and bring my suffering 
to an end." 





THOTH WELCOMES THE ROYAL NEWCOMER 
Tbough counted as one of the gods, and even cominanding their olicdience, a royal 
soul must be prepared to shoulder some of the divine responsibilities, as Plmraoh 
hls d&lly voyage with Ra in the solar bark. Here Ihoth welcomes Quoeii 
Nefertari to her nr^cstined home and duties among the gods of her race. 
PhAto Iqr flmlillii h Rftif, Lnsnr 



PHARAOH’S SON SHARES HIS FATHER’S GLORY 

Valiev of the Queeus at Thebes were buried not only queens, but royal relatioiis u well. 1 his wall-painting shows us Am«i- 
oesl^ son of Rameses III., being led by his august lather to the company of the g^s, u though Ins welcoiiie w.as “ssured 
— 8 ^ ^ Ptah-Taneii on the loft and Tuamiitcf on 

1 2 fViO 1w miniSTa ill TtlTVnt. 


In the Valley 
berkbepeshtt, 

with one .heady 1^ p'rwo nTon the ^ht^ of' the bead by minor, in Egypt. 
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Ancient Arts and drafts. Kl. 

The Handiwork of Prehistoric Man 

By Dr. R. R. Mnreli 

University Ki,adrr in Social Anihropnlnilt (Klind Wnisrmitv 


A rtistic caparitv and thr gilt ot .usthi tii .ip 
preciation are not iqually distiibntoil tn tht 
human familv Indnidnals iis \ie know l)\ 
experience differ gieatlv tn tluir powir ol tit,ilttii> 
and recogmzmg the beautiful and tin sanii ii 
would seem, holds good of entiic nations \giiii 
the general state of culture — the level ot (.conomte 
prospenty, of education, and so forth affotds no 
sure mdex of the degree of excelkiict liki l\ to la 
attained by a given pLopk m the niattti of thi hiu 
arts Nay, it may eyen be that one can only ctiiu 
the kmgdom of beauty as a little child that ilu 
sophisticated mind loses touch with those natiii ii 
forms wrhich have the power of stiiiing our dicpst 
and purest emotions Certain it is that some thoii.'li 
by no means all, prehistoric folk ni in igi d to 
achieye miracles of timedihing taaiily viih 
makeshift tools and undir conditions wIikIi I Ik 
cave-bear had hardly cause tn enw 
That they did it wc 


know , for there can be 
no doubt about the vast 
age of these treasures 
of the past How thet 
did It we can fairly well 
make out bv studiing 
the flint giavcrs and 
borers the sandstone 
polishers, the bone tubes 
filled with red ochre, 
and so on that they 
have left hr hind Whv 
they did it however 
must ever remain some 
thing of a mvsti rv fm 
It IS only by doubtful 
analogy with modem 
savages such as the 
Australian almiigines 
that wr can rirdil tlirm 
with totemte and Minilai 
notions surh <is might 
help to bring out tlnir 
artistic talents just as 
religion stiinnlabd ait 
in the MiddI' Ag's 
Here it muit -iiffirf tr 
not** that in ’Iiffe of thf 
four provinces m which 
the palaeolithic art ot 
Europe reaches high ex 
ceflence, namelv the 
Dordogne the French 
Pyrenees and north 
western Spain, only 


-.'V. ,r 
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VIVID ENGRAVINGS AND ARTIFACTS REPRESENTATIVE OF MAQDALENIAN CULTURE 
All these specimens ot Inn Illa^tlll^ un wall- ani '> iinpli meats illustrate the second phase ot prehistoric art The elephant (lett) m thi 
Spanish cave of Pindil is intcrc-ting an the oonvet situation of the heart shorn that the Magdaleman artists had some kiiow'edge ol 
anatomy The horn implimt nt nith a perforation through it<> carved fox bead was probably used for straightemng arrows The lozmges 
above the red deer and salmon engravid on the antler (nghtf from Lortet may represent the engraver’s signature The designs ab^ 
the elephant ire iisl lenlithii sersmns of numan iigures thit on the ngfat of the row being pamted on a pebble userl m some ntual 

1879, ^ bmall bpanibli maiden delightedly descrying authentic work ot the cave-man, a behel which it 

‘ bulls ' on the ceilmg and, by the discovery of these took him a long tune to impress on the learned 

grand polychrome frescoes, confirming the belief of world These ‘ bulls, or rat^ bisons, mostly m 

her father, Senor de Sautuola, who had already red and black, form the diief feature of this crowded 

noticed certam rough drawings in black at the nay, overcrowded, cave-roof, certain contracted 

tar end of the same cave, that here was the shapes of animals charging or agonizing in their 
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HUMAN FIGURES OF NEGROID CHARACTER FROM AURIGNACIAN SETTLEMENTS 
Ihe geneial himiUnty of al' Aungnacian statuettes of the humnn figuic to the Bushmin ol to da} is so b'l >'< hisr supistcd 
relationship between thetuogioups Woollt and tufted h-ur aie suggested in the two held- deft) tht nppci figure liom Willi ndoit, 
showing aiw the enoimous bieasts and thighs shown in the steatite figure beside it from the Ciiinialdi civls mil the fcmilc stitiutti in 
mammoth ivorv from Lespngue to the right again In centrist to these the bis relief of the bnniiim(risht) from I mss Ihasigiin fuln,:urL 


death btiuggle being ubpecially mgenioub, adapted as 
they ate to the accidents of an uneven suiface 
Other hguies vary m excellence, being indeed in 
vanoub stvles and presumably belonging to mon 
than one age but if the horses and deer are mfenot 
to the bisons, there is a wild boar that holds his own 
with the best of them 

At Niau\ one might ha\c expixicd less attention 
to form than at Altainira masmuch as there is 
every evidence of a mjigico-religious purpose in the 
death-dealing daits with which the flanks of the 
bisons, horses and wild goats aie liberally bprmkied 
But no one who has penetrated nearly half a mile 
mto the bowels of a mountam to flash his lamp on 
to the high white walls of a sort of cathedral, where 
stand out m austeic lines of rich black these superb 
portraits from the life without, can doubt that the 
man who earned the images m his head all tht wa> 
to that awesome place of darkness was artist no less 
than mage , that, even if he aimed at some ulterior 
result, he took a pride m bis craftsmanship and knew 
beauty for what it is namely truth to nature 
And so one might go on pickmg out from variou<' 
sites — from Castillo or £1 Pmdal in Spam, or from 
Teyjat and Les Combarelles in France — ^innumerable 
examples of perfect draughtsmanship occumng sidi 
by side with less successful eflorts In the mass 
perhaps, the wall-paintings are sketchy and careles' 
enough to lead one to suppose that they were held 
to suffice so long as their symbolic function was 
fulfilled but surreptitiously or not beauty asserted 
Itself as often as a marvellous race — the fust known 
edition of Homo sapiens — ^produced a genius 


iuinmg U) sculpture, one can Imd in the widi' world 
nothing moic majistic than the procession of hoiscs 
m high relief from Cap Blanc llu hve siulptuns 
of human beings horn the in ighbourmg I aussel 
al>*o discovered b' Dr Lalaniu aie |xrhaps morr 
intercstmg than lieautiful with the ixception 
of the male hgure someliims hut iiiipio]Hilv known 
as that of the bowman In i stimat mg tin .itti ai tn e 
iiess of Mic numerous ligunncs n pi i sin ting fin 
temale form allowance must In midi foi flu dnu 
sities of human taste in this respict and \\h.iti\ir 
niav be thought of statin ttes tlnit might it most 
appeal to a Hottentot or Bushmin thm is 1 1 1 itam 
gracefulness in the head ot the larlv with a (hignun 
trom Brassiinpouy while I^spugui has iiimtly 
produced a tall and elegant femali figuii the 
features howeve*r, bemg slurred, as they likewise aie 
in the case ]ust mentioned Finally, nothing lould 
be finer in the way of sciilptuicd lelicl though 
the matenal is doubtless espc cially plastic than the 
pair of bisons, male and femali , Irnm I uc d Vinloubi 1 1 
the imprints of dancers feet close bt suggesting 
that they were the obiicts ot a hrtihty nremony 
Even so, due attention has been given to .iitistic 
,*xpression whereas u Montespan wlnii sail id 
ntes are also m ividiini iln rli> hguiis nl iniiii.ils 
ue coarse in the ixtiiiiu is if iiligioii la\oms lit 
It times and at othn times ii])iKliatcs it is i liisiiiv 
No account ol tin histone quest for beauty 
would be complete without ulirenci to thi carving 
end engraving found on wi i))ons uirl otlur lave 
furniture — the mobiliaty art as it is tisii,ill\ teiincrl 
ft IS iniTedible what a largi iiiimbn of highly deroia 
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ANIMAL MASTERPIECES OF PREHISTORIC PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 

\n istonishiivl} liiu example of the buntci vtibts si ill in clay modelling is a pair of bison male and tern lie >top) found at luc 
I'Viidoibrrt Ai < o ni (ixrd throui.li tne -lei's ox the presence of water thxt has kept the clav moist Suirounded by human footprints 
It IS belies ed tlux wero the objects of a fertilit} cult rhe bearded horse (bottom left) at Niaux in AnCne is especially inteiestin.. 
I ccause of its 11.1. ill nice to tlie wild st k 1 — 1 r7e.\ ilsl y s horse — still existing in MonnOlia A stnl ingly modem effect w is obtainc I 
li\ the use of pohclironic is in the bison (bottom rgl t) in the Altamiracave in Cantaoiaa — ^here dightly accentuated for reproduction 

purposes See also colour plates faang pages 14s and 4‘>q 

live objects may be yielded by a single site, Laugene utilitarian work such as the fashioning of harpoons, 

Basse beinp an example in point Whereas the there is a subtle mingling of the useful and the 

men of the Larly and Middle Palaeolithic confined ornamental m weapons such as poignards, throwing- 

their efforts to chipping flint — though, of course, sticks and arrow-straighteners (the famous composite 

they may have also wasted their skill on wood that has scene of deer and fishes from Lortet being on 

perished — the Late Palaeolithic folk revelled in an object of this character) , while, again, art for 

softer matenal, ivory, bone and horn, which re- art’s sake, unless possibly it be the need for amulets, 

spoiidcd excellently to the most dehcate modelling. inspires many other beautiful creations, such as the 

\ot to speak of the teclmical skill shown m purely numerous heads of horses from Mas d'Azil. 
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Herbeft JUuig, IVaJutmal Uoieuni, Fntorift 

PETROGLYPHIC RECORD OF A TRAGEDY IN THE WILDS OF ANCIENT AFRICA 


Lihs tbe wbitc rluiioceros shown la page 1066 this dramatic representation oi a black rhinoceros tossing a Boskop boy — the South African 
contemporary ol Aurigiiacian man in Europe — was engraved on hard basaltic rock with a sharp-edeed stone for only tool. 1 1 is in more 
shallow bas-relief than the other, but little, if at all, inferior in artistic conception and accomplished execution. While, like all bis con- 
temporaiies,tbe artist conrentrated on tbe animal, he succeeded here in sngeesHna vfvidi v the aannv of its human victim clinging to its ear. 


Though flint-work has become a secondary mteresi 
during the greater part of this period, one must not 
overlook the Solutrian interlude when delicate laurel 
leaf blades, almost certainly of ceremonial value 
since use must soon destroy them, set up a standard 
of artistic attainment in this line which ancient 
Egypt was alone destined to rival later on. It remains 
to ^d that the Mousterian culture, attributable 
to Neanderthal man of the receding brow with its 
protruding ridges, could show flint work only a 
degree less refined in execution, as was only natural 
before the technique of pressure flaking had been 
invented ; while still farther back the Acheulean 
core-instrument, product of an even ruder method, 
realizes a S3mimetry proving that artistry was well 
awake in man. 

It would perhaps be simpler tp end here , toi 
although prehistory extends, at any rate as regards 
western Europe, almost up to the Christian era. 
it is becoming harder every day to set an upward 
limit to civilization in the Ancient East ; so that 
architecture, ceramics and metallurgy come to Europe 
as imported arts, the local developments of whidi 
are less interesting than the all-important first 
beginnings of which so little is }'et known. Perhaps 


the most genumely European art ot post-Palaeolithic 
times was the stone work of Scandinavia, with its 
beautiful daggers and half-moon blades, almost 
comparable in finish with the best Solutrian or 
Egyptian work. Spain, again, at the other end of 
Europe, had great influence as an active source ol 
artistic culture, though here one is in doubt how far 
what it seems to originate has not drifted up through 
Africa. Indeed, as regards both Africa and Asia, 
not to look farther for the moment, it is plain that 
prehistory will take on a new phase as soon as their 
secrets have been penetrated. Right down to South 
Africa, for instance, we are beginning to trace move- 
ments of peoples that can be correlated with those oi 
Palaeolithic man in Europe. Thus it is claimed that 
a white rhinoceros engraved on basaltic rock in the 
south-western Transv^ 'see page 1066) is of Aurig- 
nacian age, while other petroglyphs show desert- 
polish and other marks of high antiquity. Be this as 
it may, it is clear that human art is as world-wide 
as it is ancient ; so much so that Plato was not far 
wrong in speaking of beauty as the earliest of the 
celestial ideas to take an earthly form, thereby 
kindling in man a sense oi his high destiny and 
ultimate mission. 
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Temples of the Gods. XXIV. 

Ancient Jain Shrines and the Colossus 

of Mysore 

By F. Deaville Walker 

Author of “ India and her Peoplei,” ete. 


T HIRTY-TWO miles from Hassan, in the 
centre of the Mysore Slate, is one of the 
mar\’els of ancient India, a gigantic 
human figure hewn out of the solid rock. Standing 
upon the summit of an isolated hill, with its outline 
silhouetted against the sky, it can be seen for at 
least fifteen miles around. For nearly a thousand 
years this great image has lookc'd down upon the 
fertile plain beneath. The hill upon which it 
stands is one of two that guard the pretty village 
of Sravana Belgola. The loftier of them, Vindh3?a- 
giri, is a great dome of smooth granite upon 
which no blade of grass can grow. Its summit, 
some 470 feet above the plain, is strewn with 
mighty boulders and masses of broken rock, one 
of which, apparently, was utilised by the old-time 
sculptors and fashioned into the huge figure shown 
in the accompanying photographs. A large 
cloistered court was afterwards built around its 
feet, and this in turn was surrounded with the 
halls and courts of a temple. 

Few tourists ever reach this remote sanctuary, 
yet there are not many places in South India that 
better repay a visit. We approached by motor 
and for many miles saw the great image rising 
above the plain before us. Owing to motor 
trouble it was nearly midday when we reached 
Sravana Belgola. There w'as little shade in the 
streets and around the beautiful sacred tank, and 
none at all on the great bare rock that towers 
above. The ascent is made by nearly 700 steps 
hewn in the granite, and as the hill is sacred a 
priestly custodian politely requested us to lake 
off our shoes and climb without them ; we meekly 
submitted, although the sun beat fiercely upon 
that mass of granite and the steps were uncom- 
fortably hot to our unprotected feet. Patiently 
and breathlessly we toiled upwards, yet when we 
paused for breath the heat of the granite was so 
painful to our feet that we were compelled to 
move on again. The steps led through two 
decorative stone arclies and past two or three 
small shrines, and as we ascended we had a 
beautiful view of the village below with its temples. 


its sacred tank, and its graceful palms. At last 
we reached the portico of the temple that crowns 
the summit of the hill, and were glad to pause in 
the welcome shade. Soon afti-r we entered the 
open court that surrounds the colossus of Mysore. 

The huge image rose majestically before us, in 
an almost perfect state of preservation despite 
its antiquity. Its height is over Cm feet ; the 
breadth across the shoulders is 26 feet ; the toes 
are 2 feet 9 inches long, and the middle fingers 
5 feet 3 in^es. Tlie figure is nude, and stands 
erect, facing northward towards some particularly 
sacred shrines on the second hill. The mighty 
feet rest upon a low pcdc.stal carvi'd to reiiresent 
an open lotus flower. In onler to sujiport the 
enormous weight of the body, the rock has been 
left around and behind the legs, and carved in 
the shape of large ant-hills. A climbing plant, cut 
in the .stone, twines its tendrils and leaves and 
berries around the huge limbs, and cobras an* 
seen issuing from the ant-hills. Though the lower 
parts of the legs are short and the shoulders broad 
in proportion to the body, the figure is remarkablj- 
well cut, and the more .so when we consider the 
difficulties those ancient sculptors must have 
encountered. Owing to its great height, and the 
absence of any high place from which to gc-t a 
satisfactory view, it is dilficult to see the image in 
true perspective; especially is this true of the 
face, which is quite the best part of the statue. 
The features are regular, the hair is done in spiral 
ringlets, and the lobes of the ears are very long. 
.Vround the pedestal and on the stone ant-hills 
on cither side arc inscriptions in several languages, 
pro laiming that " Chamunda Raya caused the 
image to be made.” Tins man was minister to 
the Ganga king, R qamalla II., who reigned from 
A.D. 974 to 984, and it seems certain that the 
figure was hewn about the year a.d. 1)83 — the time 
when the Saxon king, Fthdrcd the Unready, was 
attempting to bribe the Danes with gold. The 
cloisters roun 1 il were built about a.u. 1116. 

There can be no question as to how the colossus 
was made. As it is cut from a single block of 
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granite it is manifestly imp™?'!ible that it could The image represents Gomatcsvara a Jain saint 
have been hauled up such a m noth, steep hill as pccuhar to South India Ihc Jains a tiligious 

Vindhya-gin and raised to an upright position order that originated about the same time as 

It seems plastically certain that a piojcctmg mass Buddhism, or perhaps earlier, arc divided into two 

of rock on the \cry summit of the hill was carved sects — the Swetambaras oi ‘ white clothed,” and 

mto the figure as we now see it — a task from which the Digambaras or " sky clothed ’ (i e , those who 

the Indian mind would not shnnk Dr Feiguson, regard nudity as a sign of holiness — a practice 

the distingiii-hed archaeologist, says ” Nothmg now forbidden by law) The Jains of South India 

giaiider or more imposing e\ists out of Eg3TJt, are chiefly of the latter class, and this gieat image 

and even theic no known statue surpasses it m at Sravana Belgola belongs to them It is usual 

height, though it must be confessed they do excel for figures of the Digambara J<iins to be nude — a 

It in the perfection of the art they exhibit " feature which clearly distinguishes them from the 



THE SACRED HILL UPON WHICH THE COLOSSUS STANDS 
Gomates\ara stands on the summit of a sacred hill called Vmdhya gin It is a huge dome of granite upon which not a blade 
of glass grons the figuie Wiis doubtlt!>s cut from one of the many crags that protect from the hilltop— its head and shoulden^ 
are just sisible At the foot of the hill is the pretty village of Sravana Belgola, with its fine sacred tank ihe path up the 
hillside, passing under two stone aiches visible in the photograph, is a senes of nearly 700 rock hewn steps 

Photo by F OmtiII* Walkor 



ENTRANCE TO THE TEMPLE THAT SURROUNDS THE COLOSSUS 
In tbr liuxe be it ol India tlic climb up the sun scoirhed hill is apt to be vary tivmjr, and the hot ■p-mite steps Sum the shoeless 
feet — for the hill bcinj sjcicd Msiturs aie obh^l to leave then shoes at the bottom When the summit is rcirhcd the tired 
tiivellcr is elad to rest in the giateful sh-ide of this temple porch The temple was built aiouid the image ibout a.d iii6 
Ihe white and red stnpcs on the pillirs are the sign of a siried plare 
Photo h 7 the Act B Spp&CBr 

images of their Buddhist nvals, for images of Yet Gomatesvara has remained on his loft> 

Buddha, while similar in form, are lully clothed walch-towcr, oblivious to it .ill As we stoodbefou 

and those of the Swetambaras partly clothed the unconscious g'anl a 30ung Jam piicst offered 

This ancient monument, in the stillness of its a sairificc of fruit and coconuts on a br.TSS tray 
hilltop shnne, is a most impressive sight, and we before its feet, laying the gilts upon a small stone 

stood before it with feelings of wonder and awe, altar on which a tiny votive lamp was burning 

Gomatesvara seemed to be almost a living thing, The tell-tale plate of our camera caught him in 

yet unconsaous of oui presence The sculptor’s the act How diminutive that while clad priest 

conception was that of a holy man wrapt in seemed as he stood before the enormous feet of 

contempLition so piofound as to be unconsaous the image l We walked around the court with its 

of the serpents about his feet or the plants wmdmg images of the twenty-four Jam s.tmts , we visited 

their tcndnls around his mighty arms — oblivious the numerous side shnnes, and climbed to the 

to everythmg We seemed to be in the presence of fiat roof of the cloislcis to get a bctlci view and 

a giant of bygone ages — a giant asleep In- another photograph of the gieat ccnlial figure 

stinctively we trod softly and spoke m undertones Then we stole quietly away and left Gomatesvara 

lest we should awaken him, for we remembered to his meditations 

that he had stood thus for well mgh a thousand An ancient legend tells the following story 
years Ages have rolled over him , anaent concerning the colossus ■ when Cliamunda Raya 

civilizations have swept around his feet, con- had riiially completed the image he resolved to 

lending armies, Hindu and Moslem, Fren^ and perform the " Panchamrila Snana ’’ ceiomony 

British, have devastated the plains below. More le, the washing of the image with five liquids 

than a century ago AilhurWi-llesley, afterwards the milk, curds, butter, honey and siigai Vast 

great Duke of Wolhngton, turned aside from his quantities of these things were prepared in many 

conquests to gaze at this mysterious, silent figure. hundreds of pots. But, to the intense annoyance 
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of Chamunda Raya, when the liquids were poured 
from a great srailolding upon the head of the 
image, they would not flow down below the waist 
of Goniatesvara, and the intention of washing the 
image from head to foot w'as frustrated. Then a 
celestial nymph appeared, disguised as an old 
woman, holding the five liquids in a small silver 
pot, and declared that she would accomplish 
what the great prince had failed to do. Chamtinda 
Raya laughed, but permitted her to make the 
attempt ; whermipon she poured out the contents 
of the silver ves-ii-l and the sacred fluid at once 
flowed down and completely washed the image. 

Two things resulted : from that time the 
place has been called Bdgola (from " Belliya 
gola," a small silver pot) ; and periodically the 
great image ha.s been washed by its Jain guardians 
and the pilgrims who gather for the ceremony. 
Tire last ceremonies were held in 1887 and 1910. 

Great wvre the preparations made on these 
occasions. In i<SS7 the Kolhapur Swami spent 
30,000 rupees on the ceremony. A huge scaffolding 
was built behind and around the image, leardng 
the front free. Multitudes of Jains assembled from 
all parts of South India and even from the north, 
journeying hundred# of miles to be present. There 
were Bengali' and Guj ratis as well as Kanarese 
and TamiU. and 'n gn at was the eagerness that 
some of the pilgrim? arrived at Sravana Belgola 
a month before the appointed time. For several 
weeks there was daily worship in all the temples 
of the village and before the feet of the image 
itself ; and when all had gathentl there must 
have been at least 25,000 people. On the morning 
of the great day, oven before dawn, the pilgrims 
began to ascend the steep steps of the rock in 
order to get good places for the ceremony. By 
ten o'clock all the available space in the courtyard 
and cloisters, and on the roofs of surrounding 
temple buildings, was crowded to excess. Among 
the worshijipers were large number# of women 
and girls in very bright costumes, carrying brass 
or clay pots. Bright 3’ellow "padd}''’ (rice) was 
strewn before the idol, and upon it were laid a 
thousand gailj' painted earthenware vessel? filled 
with sacred water, covered with coconuts and 
decorated with manj' leaves. On the top of the 
scaffolding stood several Jain priests with pots of 
ghee, milk and such things, and at a signal from 
the master of ceremonies the contents of these 
pots were poured .simultaneously- over the head of 
the image. Tliis was only a preliminary' washing. 
The grand bath took place at two o'clock. At that 
hour, amid the great noise of many strange instru- 
ments, the thousand pots already mentioned 
were lifted from before the image and passed from 
hand to hand up the scaffolding ; then, while 


some priests chanted texts from the sacred books, 
others poured the contents of the vessels over the 
head of the ancient colossus. In this anointing 
fifteen diflerent ingredients were used, viz. : 

Water. Sugar. Curds. 

Coconut meal. Almonds. Sandal. 

Plantains. Dates. Gold flowers. 

Jaggoiy. Coffee seeds. Silver flowers. 

Ghee. Milk. Silver coin. 

Tlie sUver coins amounted to five hundred 
rupees. All the while the wor^ippers, their faces 
turned to the image, were crying : " Jai, Jai, 
Maharaja I " (Victoiy, Victory, Great King). 
Sometimes the right to pour a pot of the sacred 
mixture over Gomatesvara is auctioned to the 
highest bidder and brings in a very large sum of 
money towards the expenses of the festival. It 
was during this 18S7 washing that the great idol 
was measured, the scaffolding making it possible. 

The 1910 washing was marked by a new and 
characteristically modem feature. The presence 
of so many Jains at Sravana Belgola was made an 
opportunity for a conference at which religious, 
social and educational matters were discussed, 
and a number of reform measures were under 
consideration. Among other things it was resolved 
to organize boarding schools for Jjiin children. The 
conference also gave a good deal of time to con- 
sidering how best to preserve the sacred colossus. 
One suggestion was that it should be protected 
from the weather by a sort of huge glass case ; 
but this proposal was rejected, not, be it noted, 
for the mundane reason of impracticability, but 
because such a scheme would imply a claim to 
greater wisdom than A^'as possessed by the revered 
ancestors who made the image. “ If they had 
considered it necessary, they would have erected 
such a glass canopy, or at any rate would have 
left funds for its erection. Who are we that we 
should know better than they ? " On the whole 
the conference favoured more frequent washing 
ceremonies under the belcf that tliey have done 
much to i>resi.-n-c the Vi.ncrablu image. 

Tliis colossal image is not the only one of its 
kind, but it is by far the largest and the oldest. 
There are two complete smaller rock-hewn figures 
of Gomatesvara in South India ; one is at Karkala 
and the other at Yenur, both in the South Kanara 
district ; and there are also several unfinished 
ones. The mage at Karkala is about 41 feet high 
and dates from a.d. 1431, while that at Yenur is 
37 feet high and was erected in A.D. 1603. 

Quitting the presence of the colossus, let us 
descend the rock steps of Vindhya-giri. In doing 
so, we get wonderful views of the sister hill, 
Chandra-giri, that rises precipitously on the other 
dde of Sravana Belgola village (see page 1080). 
It is somewhat lower than Vindhya-giri, but even 




HEAD OF THE COLOSSUS RISING ABOVE THE TEMPLE COURT 
Taken in the outer court of the temple, this photofpaph shows the head of the imigc n<<in j bi,;h ibovc the i luistc rs , standing 
as It does on the hilltop, it is visible for more than fifteen miles around An inscription (pait of it is vi'-iblc on the rock to the 
left of the image m page 1078) proclaims that it was made by order of Cbamunda Rava, who was prune imnistir to the Gangi 

king, Rajamalla 11 . The date of erection was about a n 983, 

Phota hr Ike Bar H 
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AT THE FELT OF GOMATESVARA 

The author nas permitted to photo,uaph this joung Jam pntst m the act of presenting an 
oflenng before the huge idol — a small tiay of fruit and coconuts A brass lamp bums on 
the tiny square ilttr ind m the bad ,iound ai' seen the enormous feet and legs of the 
image In the forc,round is part of thi meat loi k heu n lotus floner upon which the figure stands 

Phot hi F DosmIIo W.llBr 


more sacred and literally strewn w ith ancient 
temples and numerous rock-hewn inscriptions 
^gain the ascent is bj a long series of steps, and 
cigain our shoes ha\c to be left at the bottom, 
although the points of archaeological interest are 
sufficient to occupy us for many hours, or even 
days, if we are to examine them thoroughly. 

The samctity of this hill dates from the third 
century b.c , and happily much of its story has 


been revealed to us by 
the inscriptions, no less 
than 145 of which have 
with immense labour and 
great skill been patiently 
copied and translated by 
Mr B Lewis Rice 
C I.E , M R A S , Director 
of Archaeological Re 
scaiches to the Govern 
ment of Mysore Several 
ycauswere lequired for the 
compl tion of this task. 

The stoiy is a strange 
one Somewhere about 
the year ago b c a 
famous Jam teacher, 
Bhadrabahu by name, 
led a big migration of 
Jains from North India 
towards the South to 
escape from a penod of 
twelve years* famme 
which he himself had pie 
dieted One of his 
disciples was named 
Chandra Gupta, and it 
seems practically certain 
that this was none other 
than the famous Mauiya 
£mperor(the Sandrokottos 
of the Greek histonans) 
who reigned over vast 
areas of Noith India horn 
315 to 291 BC and was 
the grandfather of the 
great Emperor Asoka 
Jam tradition declares 
that on the night of a 
full moon Chandra Gupta 
had sixteen dreams which 
were interpreted for him 
by Bhadrabahu The pre 
diction of a famme m 
which numbers would die 
of starvation still further 
impressed the Emperor 
He resigned his throne, 
took the vovps of asceticism and accompanied 
Bhadrabahu and his 12,000 pilgrims in their 
southivard migration On reaching what is 
now Mysore State they drew near to the twm 
hills that overshadow Sravana Belgola Here it 
was revealed to the teacher that he was about to 
die , so sending his followers onward and keeping 
wath him one attendant only, Chandra Gupta, 
he climbed the smaller hill and died in a cave 




CARVED BODILY FROM A HILLTOP: THE COLOSSUS OF MYSORE 
Campaie the size at this vast image with that of the men etanding by its toes ■ The fingers alone are s feet 3 inches long, and 
the total height is over 60 feet It was carved nearly a thousand years ago from the lising iick the masses of 1,1 mitf lilt 
around the 1^ to support the enormous weight represent giant ant hills Ihe figure is ut Oumitissoia 1 j iin «nnt be .s 
supposed to be wtapt in meditation and heedless of the aeepers that have wound their tcudnls around bis mighty liiiibs 

Fhoto br r DuTUls Wsikir 
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among its rocks The erstwhile empeior i cm lined 
and for at least a dozen > 63 X 5 practi'^d lusteiiticb 
upon the hill where his master had r\pircd We 
read of him spending his time worshipping his 
master's footprints , his hair grew to a thick mass, 
and he sustained life by eatmg roots and hemes 
There in his solitariness he died 

From that time the hill acquired a very special 
sanctity It was called after the imperial ascetic. 
Chandra gin fhe ra>e where Bhadrabahii died 
wras re\ered and is still shown hut tin spot 
where Chandra Gupta breathed his last Lecami 
even more sacred A small " basti ' (Jain temple) 
was built to mark the place and this still exists (si e 
page loS^) It IS verj small the mternal measuie- 
ments being only ig feet by 15 feet, and it is 
difficult to decide its date 
Mthough it has been somewhat 
altered it is undoubtedly veij 
anaent A remai kable stone screen 
was afterwaids built in front of it 
(see page loS'ii giving m mnety 
small panels of bas-rdief, the story 
ot Bhadrabahu and Chandra Gupta 
This screen also is ancient but it 
appears to ha\e been subsequenth 
rebuilt Then a later tem^e and 
a pillared portico were built in 
front of it and the whole shun'' 
was partly hidden 
Meanwhile stiange tragedies 
were taking place on that hilltop 
and wcic recorded for us bi 
nameious ascriptions aira>ed all 
round the little shrine of Chandi i 
Gupta With lew exceptions the\ 
are m what arc called Old 
Kanarise chaiacters and art 
engraved cither on the lough faces 
of rock where thev have been ex 
posed to the weather of centimes 
or else on pixpaicd slabs or pillais 
and covert bv ‘ mantapas (1 c 
small stone paiilions} to protect 
them These inscriptions are \eiy 
numerous and datefiom the remote 
timesof Cliandra Gupta (the cailiest 
authenticated date, in Indian his 
tory) to as late as 1830 Thej 
deal with the exploits of old kings 
the building or enlargement ot the 
temples around and with the dc.e,d 5 
of Jam ascetics who dwelt and 
died upem this hill far from the 
{ndinaiy ways of mankind Not 
a few rdate the startling fact that 
here, around the shrme ^ Chandra 


Gupta men and women deliberitelv starved 
themselves to death as m act ot meiit \s 
Jams thej wiic forbidden to lake hfi , so 
to get over that diiiicultv thin nose the idea 
of suicide b) slow stai, itinii as m ict ot 
icJigious devotion It is teiiihle to think thit 
centuries ago men and women liv on these roeks 
wailing for death to lekase them from the existence 
thev despised and fioin which thev sought to 
israjie In some risis tin length of tiini tliiv 
held out IS mintiOiHil Ml the iiiscri])tiop Hue lie 
two 01 threi of ihisi ti i,ic iicoids 

No 2 Nagaiii ill (■ inti (lennli) iliseiple ol the 
excellent Silent Ourii (leiehtrl hiving kepi 
the vow time months c»piit 1 
No 5— Be it well ihe foitiiiiili (hdv) |amhn 
Nave,! having kept the vow a month expiuil 



PREPARING TO WASH THE MIGHTY IMAGE 
At intervals of s number of juts thecol ssus is with gioilciKmonv washea li im 
beid to foot with a mivturc of i;Iitc butt i/ ml) iiids ii^Jr iiid other 

thiniee Tor this purpose a hu„e scalfoldme is en. ted si iml tli' iiiia„r to ciiibli. 
the priests and worshippers to pour the aciul fluid over the bead 
Pbatn hr ths H apcntai 



ONE OF THE FIFTEEN TEMPLES ON CHANDRA-GIRI 
The andeat Jain temples on the sacred hill of Chandra-dri are all vary sma]!, for instanco that of Chajulra Gupta himself 
following pane], but they arc richly decorated with hndy carved stonework. The photoOTaph shows the largest of them. 
highest structure surmounted by a small dome covers the shrine ; before it is a pillared hu or portico ; and in front of that (not 
shown in the picture) an imposing entrance porch with steps. The comer of another '* basti “ is seen to the left. 

I’lioco b7 tbfl B«t. ▲. B. BlBter 


No. 13 . — " The gpiru of Talekadu, with a great mass 
of matted hair . . . having kept the vow 

of a Sannyasi twenty days, expired." 

Another inscription — a very long one — tells ol 
the mother of a dead queen journeying to this hill 
to perform the grim sacrifice, and several verses 
are devoted to glorifying her act : — 

No. 53 . — ' The queen has attained to godhead ; it 
has fallen to me to remain.' Thus saying, she 
came, and in Belgola by severe penance this 
mature Alachikabbe bersdf quitted (her body). 
With eyes half closed, repeating the five words 
. . . fasting for one mon&, Machikabbe 

herself attaint godhead by means of her 
penance in the presence of all the blessed." 

An old Jain book gives the following regulation 
for this strange practice of " sallekhama " (religious 
suicide) : " He should by degrees diminish his 
food and take only rice seasoned with milk. Then, 
giving up the milk, he should gradually reduce 
himself to only a handful of water. Then, aban- 
doning even the handful of liquid, he should, 
accordmg to his strength, remain entirely fasting ; 
and thus, with his mind intent upon the five kinds 
of reverence, should every effort quit the body." 
Mr. Sice, who spent years in translating and 


studying these strange inscriptions at Sravana 
Belgola, writes : " They are painfully plain as to 
the main object Iot which th^ were recorded. 
The bitterest satirist of human delusions could 
hardly depict a scene of sterner irmiy than the 
summit of this bare rock, dotted over with 
emaciated devotees . . awaiting the hour 
of self-imposed death." 

To-day a number of interesting Jain temples 
are grouped around the old Chandra Gupta Basti 
on the hilltop. There are fifteen of them. Thq( 
are small but striking, and repay careful study. 
Most of them consist of a main shrine with a 
pillared hall before it and an entrance portico, 
usually with a flight of steps. The shrine is sur- 
mounted by a richly decorated terraced structure 
culminating in a small dome. The laigest of these 
temples is barely 90 feet long, 36 feet wide and 
50 feet high. The exteriors are all more or less 
ornate, their blank walls being decorated with 
pilasters, above which are several rows or cornices 
of carved stone canament with Jain symbols and 
mythological representatioos. The interiors are 
very dark, most if not all of the light being 
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TEMPLE THAT IS A LINK WITH CHANDRA GUPTA AND A80KA 

One of the insenptions on Chandra gm hiU tells how, about ago b c , the I mperra' Chandia Gupti gi andfather of ika the Great, 
lenounced hib throne and coming to this londly hilltop hvei here ss an is ttii. fn more thin i iloziii leai Ihe oldest of 
the temples called after him the Chandra Gupta Basti vtemple) is belicsul to miik the soot wheie he 'id it is very aiuient 
ind quite smill In the above pictuie it is just visible between the two laiger bast s which at liter dates wPie built beside it 

Ihoto lij T Don\x21s Wafer 


admitted by the doorways There are numerous) 
Jam images m and around the temples, and also a 
small stone hgure of Gomatesaara lo feet high 
but It IS only carved from the head do \n to the 
thighs The most beautiful object of all is a 
splendid " stambha, ' or pillar which towers above 
all the temples It is of e\ceedinglj graceful 
design a line column with several steps aiound 
Its base and surmounted with a gi aceful open 
lantern used no doubt for giving light to guide 
the devout to certain religious ceremonies It 
appears to have been built about A u 973 Although 
the whole group of temples is enclosed by a wall 
there is an air of desolation about the entire place 
When the writer visited them in 1920 they appealed 
to be deserted, and he wandcied about frcily 
there were no priests, custodians or worshijipcrs 
and no ofEeiings lay before the images or about 
the shimes But the desertion and neglect are 
not permanent, for from tune to time the temples 
on Chandra-gin are used for worship, pilgrims 
come from afar, and at the tune of the great 
gathenngs at the ceremomal washing of the 


colossus that crowns the opposite hill these old 
shiincs are again crowded with the faithful 
We have dealt fully with Sravina Belgola 
because its sanctuaries exhibit sesiral veiy 
charictciistic teitures of ancient J iiii iichitccliiie 
tor example hilltops ha\ e a spec 1 il attr letion 
foi the followers of this faith, thm must sacitcl 
places aie usually marked bv a numbci ui small 
temples lather than bj oni Luge one jiillirs wen, 
\ei\ much in esidence (as also with the Buddli'sts 
and Hindus) and whenever possible the Jams cut 
honi the locks gnat hgures of their founders ind 
saints Ihesi ehaiaetiiisties iniik ] iiii worship 
m other parts of India espeiulljf in the north 
wheie the Jams hive always been most numerous 
The tally Jam asci ties m ide use of i a\ cs — ag iin 
like the early Hindus mel Budclliists The civt 
(<iJiead> refeiied to) in winch Bhadrilnhu died at 
bravana Belgola is one of the oldest known and 
the important mscription in it m ikes it muie than 
usually interesting In Onssa there is a group of 
very ancient Jam caves situated on two hills, 
Udaya gin and Khanda gin, and some of these 



STRANGE FANTASY OF THE JAINS, A WONDERFUL HANGING PILLAR 

Clae to the ’«irp e sf the crlnasus b this DeaatihiUT carved stjne pillar Thoueb it ippeu^ to test tunUi on its ba'«, it is m 
leaBty m^eci 3 la -ulu a 1 a that it i- p osib’e ti pa<s t piece ot ptpir un&iiieatTi it Oa its La'C Chinuiidi Rava, «ho 
made the eoh '~i pla ei an in-^npu^n about himself a^ picbiblv about hs rnian LnEoctunatels at a latei date, i niu named 
Kanna ai tbcee sales of this pit'-i a is mscnptioii eltaced that be mi^t substitute a biief one ul bis o»n 

Shuta tr Bs* Borwoed Sae 
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date to the second century Bc perhaps earlier, 
though others are of latei date One of them called 
the Tiger Cave is very curious It is hewn from 
a huge boulder with its extenor cut to resemble a 
tiger s head with the mouth wide open Withm is 
a smgle cell measuring 6 feet by 9 feet It was 
certamly htwn out before the Chnstian era 
Naturally these Jam cave temples show develop- 
ment of design and skill From the simple cells of 
the earhest times we can tra^'e the progress to 
large caves with pillaied halls and poiticots and 
finally to the elaborate planning and exquisite 
workmanship of the wonderful Indra Sabha cave- 
temple at EUora (see pages 294 29')) 

The sculptured imiges also show con- 

siderable progress of design though the colossus 
of Mysore is in eveiy way unique We have 
mentioned four such images that are cut so as to 
stand free from the rock from which thev were 
hewn More usual are the figures cut in the face 
of some precipitous cliff Those at Gwalior are a 
good, though later, example The famous rock of 
Gwalioi which is about, a mile and thicc qum-ters 


long with an average width of 200 or 300 ^aids 
n«es sheer from the pliin to a height of about 
300 feet buch a hill was naturally taken possession 
of by the Jams who built their temoles upon the 
flat summit and cut numerous figures m the 
practically perpendicular cliffs b\ which it is 
sunounded The former have long since disip 
peared but the latter remain although tluy hive 
suffered seveiely at the hands ot Maluimedan 
conquerors and Biitish niihtiiy tngineeis Alto 
gethcr there are more than one hundred of thise 
figpires ranging fiom cputi suiill ones up to an 
enormous miige57 feet high — almost "is higi as 
the one at Sravana Bclgola but less imprtssivc 
because it does not stand lice All these Gwalior 
images appear to have been excivatid within a 
space of about 33 yeais (\d n.iiit74) ind 
though of infcnoi woikminship many of them 
show progress of design m in ingenious dcvici, by 
wluch the nakedness of the figure is concealed 
(see page loSc)) Lvrn then tht5' olfeiulcd the 
modi-t\ of the great Mogul concpiLior Bib II and 
he ordeicd them il' to bc miitil itc 1 



HISTORY OF AN EMPEROR CARVED IN STONE 

The most rem-i’-kiblt fiatuie of the Clmi 'iv Gupta Mash is a \ rs iiiii ml i uxel at ne a it n t tf s j u itts it (r iii th i ilit j 
of a larger basti b iilt in front of it I his screen ntiilj li iH of ithi li s msiLIi 111 tlit it ha ri 1 1 tv raivrd pani Is winch 
give m bas itltef the storv ot the eislw iili tmperir anf his i 1 m us loiilu I htlrabahu «io 'so lie 1 i p 11 tins liillt p n fly 
iTiiku ceiitiiiirs B i Ihr s<,rtcn 1 111 in ilin>st pcitt t tondititn but ils 1 11 I 1 1 It 1 1 ii ily i iv 11 1 nt 
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It is not easy to trace the architectural develop- 
ment of Jain structural temples, for no ver^,' early 
examples have been preseix’ed — nothing that can 
compare with the early Buddhist shrines of Sanchi 
or Anuradhapura, illustrated in pages 887-890 and 
1004-1014 respectively. Indeed, Jainism can hardly 
be said to have created a special architecture of 
its own, for whcre\-er it took root it adopted the 
local .style of building. In Xerth India its 
temples R'sembU'd those of the Vaishnava sect of 
Hindus, and in South India those of the Saivites. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of Jain 
architecture i'i the crowding together of many 
small temples upon the top of some sacred hill as 
a sort of " city of the gods." We have already 
.>>000 an example of this on the summit of Chandra- 
giri at Sravana Bilgola. A far larger and more 
imposing, though much later, instance of this is 
found upon the sacred hUl of Palitana in Gujarat. 
Here, on two summits of the hill, are no less than 
eleven groups of temples, each group being sur- 
rounded by a high battlemented wall. The total 
number of temples and small shrines at this place 
exceeds five hundred, and the number of images 
of the twenty-four Jain saints is very great and is 
constantl}' increasing ; forty years ago there were 
between six and seven thousand of them, not 
counting the small bas-reliefs and little figures on 
slabs. There is no doubt that Palitana has been 
a Jain sanctuary from a verj- early date, but it is 
doubtful if an}’ existing buildings date from 
beyond the eleventh century; indeed, most of 
them are not older than the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and onward to comparatively recent 
}’ears. For this reason, the great sanctuar}’ of 
Palitana hardly falls within the scope of Won debs 
OF THE Past, and is only mentioned here as an 
important illustration of the undoubtedly early 
Jain practice of grouping together a large number 
of very small temples upon a hilltop. The reasons 
for this are nut ditlicult to understand. Jain 
worship was, probably from the first, individual 
rather than congregational, and there was no need 
for such large assembly halls as the great Buddhist 
Karli cave already described by the present writer 
in pages 8y4-[>9b. Verj* small temples seived the 
purpose. Again, the Jains, like the Hindus, have 
alwa}'S regarded the building of a temple as an 
act of merit — a prayer in stone. Temple building 
has been, and still is, believed to be a means of 
salvation. Most Jain temples, both ancient and 
modem, have been built by wealth}' men of the 
middle classes who could not, like kings and 
princes, build on a large scale, and therefore 
contented themselves with building small ones, 
taking a keen delight in decorating them as 
richly as their means permitted. To Jains it is 


also an act of merit to restore an old dilapidated 
temple, and this means that many old ones have 
been " restored " and so altered that it is difficult 
if not impossible to di.scover the original form. 

There are, however, a number of large and very 
fine Jain temples that were built in the greatest 
era of Jain architecture the centuries preceding 
the complete Mahomedan conquest ^ North 
India. At Khajurho, about 150 miles south-east 
of Gwalior, for example, arc several very fine ones 
built about the beginning of the eleventh century, 
notably the Parswanath temple which is one of 
the most beautiful of its type to be found in India. 

But there are two Jain temples which surpass 
all others — the magnificent white marble shrines 
at Mount Abu. This remarkable hill rises abmptly 
from the Rajputana desert and is surrounded by 
rugged scarps 4,000 feet high. No wonder that 
from very early times such a hill was deemed 
sacred. During the age of Jain supremacy it was 
adorned with two temples which are unrivalled 
by any temples in India ; the one was built in 
A.D. 1031 and the other in 1230. Both are entirely 
of white marble, which is supposed to have been 
brought from quarries many mUes away. The 
task of transporting the large blocks up such a 
mountain must have been tremendous. These 
temples are famous for their splendid colonnades 
and porticoes, their carved pillars and their 
magnificent domes. " For minute delicacy of 
carving and beauty of detail, they stand almost 
unrivalled even in the land of patient and lavish 
labour." Their courts are surrounded with fifty- 
two marble cells, each occupied by an image of 
one of the Jainas. Perhaps the wonderful domes 
are the most remarkable feature of both temples. 
They rest upon octagons formed by massive 
architraves across the heads of carved pillars, and 
are formed by contracting circles of marble 
finished with a delicacy of detail and beauty of 
ornament probably unsurpassed. In the centre of 
each is " a pendant of such exquisite beauty that 
those in Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster and 
in Oxford Cathedral are coarse and clumsy in 
comparison " (Ferguson). Few things are more 
difficult to photograph successfully than a dome, 
and no picture can convey a correct idea of the 
extreme beauty and delicacy of these ornaments. 

Tltough the details of large Jain temples varied 
considerably, they followed in the main one 
general plan : a temple with porches standing in 
the centre of a large rectangular courtyard, which 
in turn was surrounded with pillared cloisters, at 
the back of which were long rows of small cells 
each containing a figure of one of the Jain saints. 
One other form of architecture peculiar to this 
great period is seen in the famous Jain tower at 
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^ong the old temples on the summit of Chandri gin ra w onposite lull Ibe pedcslil is in th ic litrs, end the 

appears to have been built Jm y^b “g bgtt to ^idc’thT devout to certain leUgious cuuiionics. Vaiiou^ 

gnmeful open lantern at toT^gM » thf^bable date of its erection. 
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GREAT JAIN IMAGES AROUND THE ROCK OF GWALIOR 

About one hundred figures of Jam saint* are cut in thr perpendicular fires of this famous rock fortress, they vary m <i/r Irom 
small ones up to an enormous figure 37 feet high These Onalior imiqcs are of much Iitir date thin the rnlossiis of Miioic 
and the figuies are more ‘nonden” in ippeuinre But tbci show one novel fcdturc 1 iixK luun iitidi luiiiiiiis in firmt nt 
the figures to ronceil their nakedness the iiniges of the Oi,.i nhara sort of Jams aic alu i>s niked \Miiii the r.>eit llogiil 
Emperor Babar visited Gvvalioi, his Mahomedan instincts weic offended by these figures and be ordued tbrin to be iiiutilatra 

Photo hj F Ikivill* Walker 

Chitor It belongs probably to the Uvelflh rentury bnilt by a Hindu it suggests Jam influence The 

and IS a singularly graceful building Standing great Italian cdmpaniles ot 1 loicnre Fisa 01 

upon a base 20 feet square it rises in six storeys Venice appear stiff and heavy in comiidiison with 

to a height of 75 feet Each storey is entirely these gems of Indian art Probalily tluie wcie 

different from the others both in size and design, similar towera at other places m North India but 

the topmost one taking the form of an open canopy they have perished It is not to be wondcicd at 

with twelve pillars Tlie whole of this beautiful that such elegant structures should fall easy 

and unique edifice is covcied with a wealth of victims to human violence or to the destructive 

decoration, amazing alike for its variety its forces of nature, and it is marvellous that these 

richness and its cestramt , none of it intrudes two at Chitor have survived 

upon the grace of the whole tower. There is also It is certain that many Jam temples were 
a second tower at Chitor, built some three hundred destroyed by the Mahomedans Othi rs probably 
years later during a revival ol architcctmal all very large ones were spared by the invaders 

activity after several devastating waves of and us^ for their own purposes It would not be 

Mahomedan conquests. It was built in a n 14^0 difficult to make the necessary changes , the 

as a Tower ot Victory to cummnmorate a great cential temple with its porches would be swept 

victory over a Mahomedan foe and is considciably away, leaving the l.irgc courtyard surrounded with 

larger than its older companion, being over colonnades , this would require but little alteration, 

120 feet high and 30 feet square at the base It 'and its " conversion ' into a Mahomedan mosque 
consists of nme storeys, the upper two of which would be complete It is possible to point to 

are open and more highly decorated than those places where this was actually done There is an 

below In outhne it is less varied than the older outstandmg example of it some ig miles south of 

tower, but is exceedingly graceful and although Delhi where, about the close of the twelfth 
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MASTERPIECE OF JAIN ART IN THE TEMPLE OF VIMALA 

Tt-e finest par*- of this splendid temple is its beautiful maible dome It rests upon an 
Ktason fanned b> massiie architraies across the heads of carved pillars, and consists of 
c iitiuting cir les of a bite iiiaiblc finished with a delicacy of detail and a beauta of 
cmanit.nt quite unsi ipasscl Ihire an. sixteen of the statues of whuh hvc are seen in the 
phutOgi iph anu in thi centre of the dome is a pcndint smiounded iiith a circle of smaller 
pendants ill of eaquisite grace and beauty 
1 hots by tho Hcv X R Slitar 


century, an important Jam 
temple was parti} destroyed 
and parti} utilised in the 
buildmg of a great mosque 
which was aftei wards cn 
larged, and a splendid 
Mahomedan Tower of 
Victory — the famous Kutab 
Minar — ^built to serit as a 
minaret To-da\ the pillsrs 
of the old Jam sluine are 
still to be seen and are 
e isil} itcoqni ablr tlicir 
eliboiite e ind un 

question ibh Ttm deMcts 
The} lorm a spU ndid 
eolonnade to the inner euurt 
of the moiiquc and are 
made the more imposing bt 
domes that also suggest 
Jam woikinanship It is 
possible that these pillars 
mat hate been moted or 
re airanaed but theu 
origin is betond doubt 
and thet torm one ot the 
mant striking feitures ot 
what was jeihaps the 
earliest nv se^ue in India 
and which must m its 
glort hatt been one ot 
the most m i rnilieent The 
great mosques of 
Ahmadabad and Ajmir 
also built on the sites of 
Jam temples eontam signs 
of their former state 
\\ ith the Mahomedan 
conquests the great age 
of Jam art ended But 
when the hist wa\es of 
invasion had passed there 
was a re\ual of it and 
some notable temples were built An example 
of this is the large and impressi-v e fifteenth century 
temple at Ranpur where no two pillars are alike 
and the light and shade effect is very wonderful 
Some very good examples of Jam temples, 
produced ip modem tunes, show what Jain 


architects and builders are capable of, if left to 
themselves But on the other hand not a few 
modem Jam temples, hke the well-known and 
much over-estimated one m Calcutta, are feeble 
and tawdry in the extreme The greatest age of 
^ii atclutecturt; appeals to be lu tbe remote past 
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The Wonder of the Roman Catacombs 

By Edward Hutton 

Author of “ Rome,” ** Itolr and the Italinne,” etc. 


T has often been remarked that in any 
historical exploration of the Eternal Qty 
as we have it to-day an empty gulf seems 
to separate Ancient and Christian Rome. For 
the really primitive churches have for the most 
part been destroyed or completely rebuilt, so 
that the earliest Christian monuments left to us 
are centuries later than the last pagan buildings. 
This space of time, almost unrepresented in the 
city as we see it to-day, is filled perfectly by the 
catacombs, the burial places of the early Christians. 
Five of these date from Apostolic times ; of the rest, 
the greater number are of the second century A.D. 

These lie always outside the walls (for burial 
within the walls was forbidden] north, south and 
oast of the city for the most part, the more im- 
portant of them, the Catacombs of S. Sebastian, 
S. CaJlixtus, SS. 

Nereus and Achillcus, 
and Praetextatus, 
being beside the 
Via Appia and its 
branches. On the 
Via Labicana to the 
eastward near the 
Tor Pignattura, out- 
side the Porta 
Maggiore, are the 
Catacombs of SS. 

Peter and Marcel- 
linus ; outside the 
Porta Portesi, the 
Catacombs of S. 

Pontianus ; outside 
the Porta Salaria, 
the Catacombs of S. 

Priscilla; and under 
the church of S. 

Agnese Fuori, those 
of S. Agnese. These 
are the chief of about 
forty-five catacombs 
in all. The region in 
which they lie, always 
to the left of the 
Tiber and within 
three miles of the 


walls of Rome, consists of volcanic rock known 
as “ liifa,” and it is in the " tufa granulare," which 
is easily worked, that almost all the catacombs 
have been excavated. 

All of them have much the same character. 
They consist of an immense maze of subterranean 
galleries, one above another, cutting one another 
at right angles, somet mes straight, sometimes 
winding, now and then leading to or diverging 
from a centre. These galleries are supported by 
their tufa sides, and the roof is generally flat, 
though sometimes very slightly vaulted. In the 
tufa sides are excavated the tombs or " loculi.” 
Only a fraction of these galleries has c\'er been 
explored, and our knowledge of their extent is 
extremely limited. It has been calculated, how- 
ever, that they measure not less than 587 miles in 

total length and 
contain at least six 
million burials. 

Tlie catacomb was 
thus the Christian 
cemetery. But it 
was more than this ; 
the catacomb, in 
fact, was the very 
cradle of Christianity. 
While the populace 
of the great capital 
amused it-si-lf at the 
baths, or grew weary 
with horror at the 
Colosseum, the little 
society of early 
Christians. driven 
underground, waited, 
not without songs — 
the songs of children 
mainly, we are told 
— beside their tombs 
in these burial 
places. Gradually 
these grew outside 
the city about certain 
villas along the 
Appian Way — the 
viUa of Lucina, for 




THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND THE SHEEP 

In a cublculum of the Catacombs of S. Callixtus is found this mural painting 
of Christ, plctoriallv the Christian evolutmn of the pagan Hermes. In 
His tmider care He is seen liearing on His shoulder a feebler member 
of His Qock. Outside the enclosing circle are found symbolic ligures oi 
birds and flab ; tliere am also paintings lepiesenting angels. 
Coarutr of a.S.l.T. 
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PJ/NTINCS MADE UNDER ROME iniEN CURInri.INlTY ll’./s STI/.L YOUNC 

It is a iiiistakL'ii idea that the early ChrUti.iii' witi; iDirud iiiri) cxc«ivaliiis n*ily hi tin* bu\v«-U »*! .it ih b- i -.m,,. . |m it ocpuliiiri* wa- d' liifl 

them ; what was forbiclileii was the reldiraiiMii tif ihf Kudi.irisi nr other -nii'h «'-r»'iii*mir-^ .it iln- inii*"'i!i Tii. it.in,iid).s w* n- op.-n t«» 

^1, for it was oiilj’ to the elect that their symbol-. It. hi .my lipMiiiiia. Abovi* an* -.♦••mi ilu* hmifi*- \'fh'-r.iihl.i .mil brliiiid wind) ai''* tli> 

two “ loculi ” that held tln-ir boili.-i,' .md !m*1ow is a bri-jhlly p.iiul”'l > r'-'pl >«» 'li*- ^ .iM* ••mb'. ■»! Dutnpii' i 

•••/ fr.iir " Ki»*rni i.' '» / 
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instance, or the house of Cecilia, places excavated 
by the householder and inviolable, as were all places 
of sepulture declared by their owners to bereligious. 
There, in the darkness, lighted only by occasional 
" luminaria " or light-shafts, thqr celebrated their 
mysteries even in the time of the Apostles : the 
Mass, the " Commendatio Animae," the ** Funer- 
alia " — lefus^ alwasrs to speak of the departing 
brother or sister as dying, but rather as of one 
summoned or called away, " accersitus," as the 
beautiful Roman inscription has it : " accersitus 
ab angelis " — summoned by angels. 

There lies the secret of the catacombs — ^their 
secret and their charm. The Christian alone in 
that great Roman world found hope in his heart. 
Here in the catacombs, for the first time, the 
power of death was denied. And, as though to 
prove its new faith, its new certitude, its belief in 
the hope that it alone had dared to offer mankind, 
Christianity made its first home in the catacombs, 
the cemeteries of its dead. They, too, are of our 
company, it seemed to say, for death is not death 
but a sleep. " You see," says Lucian, " these poor 
creatures have persuaded themselves thqr will 
live for ever." Their serenity was in contrast with 
pagan hopelessness and Jewish fussiness. They 
called the pagans " those without hope." " Spes " 
(hope) is die word perhaps most frequently found 
in the catacombs. 

And so, in the periods of persecution at least, 
these cemeteries, later to bear the names of saints 
— S. Callixtus, S. Sebastian, S. Balbina — ^became 
at once the refuges of the Christians and the cradle 
of Christianity. There the Christian Church spent 
its childhood, in those five especially which date 
from Apostolic times and which were added to 
little by little, till in the third century we find 
some forty-five. Only twenty of them remained 
in the hands of private oivners, the rest being 
under the government of the " Ecclesia Fratrum." 
Gradually the Church took command, attaching 
each cemetery to a parish church ; and the 
catacombs, her first possession, remained for ages 
the most holy shrines in the city. " The people of 
Rome,” writes S. Jerome. " have left the ancient 
temples covered with cobwebs and rust, the golden 
Capitol squalid' with filth, while they pour out 
from the city and run to the tombs of the mart 5 rrs.” 

Such a crowd — ^hardly different perhaps in 
essentials — goes out of the dty to-day by the 
Porta S. Sebastiano, on January so and 
November 22. for the feasts respectively of 
S. Sebastian at S. Sebastiano, and of S. Cecilia 
at S. Callixtus. It is an experience to make part 
of that crowd and to see the catacombs in such 
company and circumstances lighted up for the 
“ Desta " ; but it is not an experience which many 


will desire to repeat. In any case, the ordinary 
traveller will gencralty visit the catacombs in very 
different company, as one of a crowd of tourists 
in cabs and motor-cars, and amid this throng of 
often indifferent and always bewildered and 
hurrying strangers it is difficult to understand 
what one is really looking upon. But let the 
traveller come along Via Appia in full summer 
time when the city is almost free of visitors, and 
in the early morning when the Way is largely 
deserted ; then, it may be, he will understand 
something of what S. Jerome felt ; and, more 
fortunate still, hear perhaps what Pliny heard, 
caught almost in spite of himself by that morning 
song, blithe and ^sh like the morning itself, as 
he passed on his way to the city. 

Coming thus to the Catacomb of S. CaUixtus on 
the Via Appia, certainly the most characteristic 
and perhaps the most important of all, one enters 
by a little doorway and, crossing the vineyard, 
comes to a building on the left, an ancient oratory 
that has been rebuilt and which is known as the 
Chapel of SS. Sixtus and Cecilia, for it stands over 
the crypts where they were buried. Here the 
catacomb or cemetery was reached by two stair- 
ways, both dating from the earliest times, and one 
of these is still in use. In the times of persecution 
these stairwa3r5 were closed or destroyed and a 
secret way provided. To-day, taking a taper and 
accompanied by the little monk who acts as a 
very excellent and courteous guide, one descends 
by a stairway midway between the two ancient 
ones and comes at once into a little chamber 
whose tufa walls are honeycombed with graves 
and covered with inscriptions and " graffiti." or 
rude mural engravings. 

From this chamber one passes along the gallery 
on the left to the Crypt of the Popes, so called 
from the tombs of the popes who were buried in it, 
of whom four of the third century have been 
identified and two others, Sixtus II. and Urban I., 
are presumed to have lain here. The " cubicula " 
or crypts of which this is a large example were 
chambers usually of small dimensions, excavated 
in the sides of the galleries. They arc of all sorts 
and sizes and shapes and often they are double 
and sometimes even quadruple. They were, or at 
any rate came to be. small churches or chapels, 
subterranean oratories in which, from the very 
earliest times of the Apostles, Mass was said, the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice offered, and w'here, no doubt, 
the faithful gathered for various offices of piety, 
not all concerned by any means with death. They 
were, in fact, the first churches, and the originalr 
of the great basilicas of S. Agnese, S. Paolo, 
S. Lorenzo and others. In the centre of the 
Catacomb of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, for instance. 
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HOW THE EARLY CHRISTIANS DECORATED THEIR CHAPELS 

In one of the six " Chapels ot the Sacraments ” in the Catacombs of S. Calhxtus is found this 
veiy beautiful reilinq ^ ct it is haidlv exceptional for all the decoration »f the tombs is of a 
hich standard In the comcis aie figuies '' oranti '* tpraymi'), and the central picture Is a 
symbol of the religion that flourished in these underground churches. 

Oourtaiy of X If . L £ 


may be seen the Basilica of S. Pctronilla, a quad- 
rangular and glorified cubiculum, excavated in 
1875, with nave and aisles and forecourt and a 
roof which projects into the air. Not all the 
cubictila were in darkness Some were lighted by 
a shaft called “ luminare," and such crypts were 
known as " cubicula clara." Often there were 
shafts for air, but these were seldom capable of 
giving much light. 

The Crypt of the Popes m which we stand has 
been saved to us by De Rossi. The walls were 
once covered with marble, probably in the fifth 
century, and portions of this lining and of marble 
columns may be seen ; but onginally it was more 
or less as we see it now, a chamber upheld by its 
tufa walls, with an altar tomb beside which stood 
the episcopal chair. Above is an inscription of 
Pope Damasus of the fourth century who 
restored this and other Roman catacombs. S 
Jerome was his secretary. From this inscription 
we gather among. other things that S. Damasus 


regarded the popes buried 
here as a guard about the 
altar of Christ. These 
popes were S. Anterus 
Martyr, S. Fabian Mari}n:, 
S. Lucius Martyr and S. 
Eutychianus : S. Sixtus II. 
Martyr also lay here. 

From this papal cubi- 
culum we pass into another 
chamber of irregular shape 
and well lighted by a 
large luminare. This is 
the Crypt of S. Cccnlia. 
Near the entrance is a wall 
painting of the seventh 
century in which the saint 
is represented in a garden 
of roses in the attitude of 
prayer. Onginally perhaps 
a mosaic stood here, may- 
be of the same subject. 
The picture is entirely 
covered with " graffiti ’’ 
scratchmgs of the pilgrims. 
Among the names one finds 
many of priests and one 
of " Ethelred Episcopus," 
perhaps a Saxon bishop. 
Beneath is a niche, once 
lined wth porphyry and 
now having a painted bust 
of Christ, and close by is a 
vested figure of S. Urban, 
both of the eleventh 
century. Here, too, was 
the tomb of S. CecUia who was buried here after 
her martyrdom, and here Pope Paschal discovered 
her body in the attitude in which Madema has 
shown her in his recumbent statue of S. Cecilia 
in Trastevere whither Pope Paschal transferred her. 

There follow as we pass again down the galleries 
five cubicula known as the " Cubicula of the 
Sacraments.” They date from the end of the 
second century, and are ornamented with wall 
paintings. In the first is a wall painting of the 
Saviour raising Lazarus, in the second one of 
Moses stnking the rock — ^that is, scenes of de- 
liverance. As though to emphasise what was most 
of all in the hearts of these people, their rescue 
from the power of death, scenes of deliverance are 
very frequent in the catacombs ; for instance, we 
have beside those above, Susannah and the 
Elders, Daniel in the Lions' Den, the Three 
Children, the Sacrifice of Isaac, the Ark of Noah, 
the Release of S. Peter from I^son, the Story of 
Jonah and many others of a like description. 
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The third cubiculum is particularly nch in 
these Ufall paintings Here we see the Good 
Shepherd with the ^eep on His shoulders two 
figures in the attitude of prayer with their arms 
outstretched, called " oranti," and birds and angels , 
while the floor b an imitation of mosaic work In 
the fourth cubiculum we have a picture of Moses 
striking the rock, as again in the fifth Opposite 
the entrance is represented a tripod with a fish 
and bread laid upon it , beside stand a woman 
and a man vested with the palhum ' This is a 
s3mibohc representation of the Euchanst , the 
woman, m the attitude of prayer, is the Church 
Other pictures are also to be seen, much faded 
On the flat roof is again the Good Shepherd 
carrying the sheep with two other sheep at His 
feet Qose by the Moses in the fifth chapel we see 
a fisherman taking a fish from the water, a reference, 
no doubt, to the Sacrament of Baptism and to the 
Apostles and their successors as " fishers of men " 
Everywhere the fish is significant sometimes 


symbolic of the soul regenerated by baptism, 
sometimes of Clinst Himself The pisciculus " 
the little fish, is the Chnstian the " Ichthus," the 
letters of which signify in Greek the mitial letters 
ot the words ' Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour," 
IS a symbol of Christ 

Passing on again through the galleries we come 
to a part of the catacomb which was actually the 
work, as an e\tension of the Cecilian, of Calli\tus 
Here, in a squaii cubiculum with little " arcosolia,” 
Pope Eusebius is buried The whole chamber was 
once lined with marble and dccoiated with mosaic 
Farther still is anithei chamber with two sarco 
phagi containing the icmains of the deceased, and 
farther still the Crypt of Se\erus, and then that 
of Lucina containing the tomb of Pope Cornelius 

But such an enumeration can mi an little to the 
reader, and gives no idea at all of the catacombs, 
what they ically were, or their meaning for those 
who visited them They were far more than 
cemeteries they were the cradle of Chiislianity, 



GRAVES AND PAINTED FRESCOES IN THE CATACOMBS OF S. CALLIXTUb 


On the nght and in the centre of this photograph will be "seen three of the loculi typical of the thousinds in which the I iitlilul bind 
laid to rest the remains of their comrides At buiiil the forbidden ntes were penormed ind the si a\ t w ibbeakdiitlurwith islib 
of mnrMa OT With baked clay, on this afterwards was inscribed the iiimc of the de id and the i ills iruuiid it were decorated witli 
symbolic frescoes In the cential apse is the figure of Christ, attended by two of the laithful 

Couitwr of B ■ 1 T 
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and the refuge and the home of the Church. There 
the early Christian took part in his wonderful act 
of worship. Let us picture such an one, perhaps 
in the time of the Minor Peace, a little weary 
after a night journey along the Appian Way and 
It dawn still some distance from the city, arrested 
suddenly on his road by that singing Pliny heard. 
Knowing well its import he would Imn out of the 
way through that narrow door in the vineyard 
wall of the old villa, follow the path, and coming 
to that " gap of blackness ’’ in the grassy hill at 


the back of the house, so descend by devious, 
narrow ways lined with the names of those already 
sleeping — ^his own friends, perhaps — ^till he would 
come at last to the " Church in Lucina's House " 
to remind himself once more in the early spring 
morning of the great deliverance. 

Amid the sacred reading.s, in silence at certain 
intervals or again with bursts of chanted invoca- 
tions, and from the many prayers and protests 
of love, little by little, and always with that sense 
of expectation of someone coming, the dramatic 
narrative disengaged itself 
till it appeared with all 
the vividness of a picture, 
and he seemed to see that 
Figure towards Whom the 
whole act of worship was 
continually turned. Yes, 
in that world of the 
catacombs, surrounded by 
symbols of Hope, one was 
content with the new Love 
bom into the world, which 
changed the whole aspect 
of life, of death, of conduct 
so marvellously, and made 
things hitherto difficult 
and mysterious just a kind 
of joy. It was indeed a 
new world that one came 
upon suddenly in those 
dark, obscure ways, out 
of the boisterious, cruel 
delight of the Colosseum 
or the ennui of the baths. 
There, as it were, after 
the agony of the arena, a 
new fraternity was bom, 
a new brotherhood of man. 

And so the first im- 
pression on entering one 
of these catacombs to-day 
,is altogether of serenity 
land peace; even the scenes 
painted there are serene 
and glad. They do not 
seem to have been 
preoccupied by the 
Cracifixion, the death of 
Christ : they thought only 
of the Resurrection. Nor 
is there hatred or contempt 
at all of pagan thought or 
religion. It remains as it 
were transformed, seen 
with new eyes, and drawn 
into the service of Christ; 



MEN WHO TOOK THEIR LIVES IN THEIR HANDS FOR FAITH’S SAKE 
Situated beneath that triangular piece ol ground which Intervenes between the Via Appia and 
the Via Ardeatiiia are the catacombs of S. Callixtus. The galleries and crypts have yielded a 
rich harvest of information concerning the early Church, and there is an amazing amount of 
decoration. This fresco in one of the “ Chapels of the Sacraments ” represents ^ Folicamus, 
Sebastian and Curinus, brethren of the early Churai. 

Coarteaj of E. 9. 1. T. 




FORERUNNER OF THE CATACOMBS COLUMBARIA IN ANCIENT ROME 

Pasan tombs nere of two kinds, \iz I iinil\ tomts (i;nitihtia) ind thosL of i ict} of fimilte-, (rilumbina) In ongin tha 
Chns^n catacombs which an on e\olutun of tin pntm tombs Id mg *o thi firmer catrgoi\ but their later developmnit 
attics them to the latter class The paean cen i ti r\ illu-ti ited bur is one of the I iiMst of m in\ on the Vi i Appia, and is very 
typical irf the structuies that mspicra the eveaiations ul tin. Lhnsti lus Notice the lapulehral monuinents set m the nithes. 
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so that Orphms becomes but a 
prophec\' of Hun, here m S 
Calhxtub. and the Good t'hepheid 
bears the lamb on His shoulders 
precisel}' a» Hennes had bLen wont 
to do, but with a n«.w ieudeiia» 
The portrait of Christ is but mUi m 
found, but when we do hnd i rr^- 
sentmcni ot Him. as m SS N'lr, .i' 
and Achilloii?, for nstance. He is 
represented as youngandbt.i’d^a 
with a simie on His lips sp-L’-i d 
as Apollo 

Suit hv -iJe in ihi'i i..i:ac';nl - 
thi.\ i.n iiow". I ’ the r. ' 

beside till po w G.e bonJ l\ 
free, to wait in i irf-ct connirr.’ 
the proini'=ed ri'Uriiction Nir 
have we added inuch to thi r.'t 
itsell For the Chnsiiai.s s', r- 
in the earliest d.iys, observi J -hi 
customs ol thi-ir enccsti'is th 
with a new inttiiiMn The aiiCiii.t 
nte of Extreme I'nciii m Wa- ad 
miiu.stertd thi d\;r.^bcnit'litcrJ.;. 
anomtid with .ir m..t;c oils ^rd 
bals.uns I tin f nirth Cf : .r\ 
the body w 1'. m.ri.y tcuci'-d ;i 
ttanous p-ac,.' with -".vrr;. T. .• 
singing ths wlnh they sw...hrd 
the bod j 1" stuiia .tten pre'"t.s 
the arms ck’Si to the body tl 
■ Funera'i.i ” hi ginning wt.eii 
death had 'aken place and coni’i.a: 
to an end in the cimiten' UsJt 
The ceremony was almost oxacth 
that of a mass for the dead ; the 
same psEilnts wire sung, and tin 
sacnfice followed at the tomb 
itselt. Someimies. as thougi for 
comfort, tr.i divine species w ul d 
be buried w-.tr the dead, but ti :s 
was forbiddin in the sixth cent art- 

There tiny lata them, one 
another, thousand upon thousand, 
in these subterranean galliites 
dosing the place cardblh' with 
cement and writiDg above 
*' Dnlcissuna ... in Pace ' 



S. CECILIA AT PRAYER IN HER GARDEN 
The Crrpt of S. Cecilia in S. CaUixtu« takes its name from tlie tresco illustrated 
whicli aderns its -naU .\boM. is the saint hepielt praring among the roses of 
ti'r ;..rden, ana belcw |Iett' in a niche once p,iri'livry lined is a fieme ot Chni.t : 
L-e M(*tea Sgure cniU right is S. Uihan. Iho figure ot S. Coiilia C.iles to the 
sc.cnih center/ ct cur era ; thiwe ot Chiist and S Urban aie of fheeleienUi centun 

V-Okrtur St S.X.I.I. 


■* \^Tas m Chnsto ” Oiien th'.y wculd return or a kiss or even a cLisping of hands these many 

to thee silent resting-places thre-egh the long days, has wntton then' again and .igam the namp 

g a l leri ei L alw'ays full of a far awa.y so-ond of he loved, " Sofroiua vivas . . in Chnsto" — 

duldtcn’s i-tnces singmg- And one such, heart- " Sofronia in Domino ” — Sofronia . . dulcis, 

brakn in spite of himse l f , without a sin^e look semper vivas in Deo ” — Sofronia . . 


Temples of the Gods. XXV. 

The Temples of Edfu and Dendera 

By Margaret A. Murray 

Amitant Prorekbor of E^yptolo^ at Uiii\erkity College London 

'T'lTTS conir’btthnn ts one of seteral dealing nttk tne miaikable temple leiiimas of ancient rgipt, 
complenunliiig Ike atttclei on Thebes and Philae Edfu and Dt-uleia (or DenJtith) in both situated 
an the Nile the one south and the o*her north of Thebes See coloiii map facing pa^e 67b —I nnOK 


T he great Temple of Edfu, the most perfect 
temple now standing in Egypt was built 
m honour of the falcon god, Horus the 
Conqueror The site was probably sacred from 
the eaihest djmastic times 
but the present Ptolemaic 
temple covets all traces of 
earlier bmldmgs 

fhe huge p^lon is scored 
with perpendicular rices«e« to 
reccne the slender flagstaifs 
with fluttering pennons whicti 
we now call Venetian masts ’ 
for the Venetians borrowed 
from the Egyptians the custom 
of placing m front of thiir 
places of worship staves with 
small gaily coloured flags The 
forecourt is surrounded on 
three sides with a colonnade 
and was probably the place 
where worshippers made their 
offerings to the falcon god 
at certam nours of the day 
The pillared halls which 
are passed on the way to 
the shnne were once bnl 
handy painted but now the 
colours are dim even if thG^ 
have not disappeared entirely 
In the outer of these two halls 
the worshipper was purified 
with wrater be fore he was per 
mitted to advance farther into 
the temple The lay pilgrim 
could not penetrate nearer to 
the shrme than the first ve^ti 
bule. for into the second vesti 
bule and tne holy of hohes 
only the chief priests might 
venture In this second vesti- 
bule human fertility was 
wrorshipped under the form ol 
the god Mm of Koptos, and the 
goddess Hathor of Dendera. 


The sanctuir\ eontiins the utuil shnne in 
which the figure of the tilcon god was pi iced, 
the pi\ot holes in whuh <>wung the double doors, 
can still he st't n in the polished grey granite As 



SENTINEL FALCON OF EDFU'b ANCIENT TEMPLE 
bdfu IS the modem Arabc name of the ancient Ibot which the Lrcikc timed 
Spollinopilik Magna after its chief dut}, Homs whom they idi itifted with Ap lit 
HoiUk was often leprekenled is a taleon and is filled to hive aehicied a bteni victory 
over bet the lireek Tvphun at Edfu 
Photo hj DoooU HoLalih 
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PILLARED VESTIBULE OF THE TEMPLE OF HORUS AT EDFU 
Of dark granite, the large falcon-figure by the portal of the Vestibule once lay before the temple pylon (see page iioa). Within 
eaeh tide of the entrance is a small chamber ; between the pillars the decorated screen is surmounted by a cornice of iiraei. The 
celling of the Vestibule is covert with astronomical signs, and its eighteen supporting pillars, like the twelve of the Festival Hall 
beyond, have richly florpaM capitals. Well preserved as is the temple, the figures on the walls have been greatly mutilated. 

Photo bj Qoddlk k Mf. Laser 



TEMPLE OF HORUS AT EDFU SEEN FROM THE EASTERN TOWER OF THE PYLON 
Built between 237-37 b . c ., dedicated to the sun-god Hotw whom the Greeks Identified with ApoUo^ and eleaied of the mud huts 
which once oov»^ its roofs and teiraees, and of the rubbish with which it was once filled, this temple is one of the most perfectly 
prmerved of the beautifnl shrines ot the ancient world. The pylon (115 feet high ^ about 330 feet wide) and the girdle wall are 
unique. The length Is about 430 feet. Beyond the pylon ate Uie colonnaded Court mOnerings, Vesttbuley Festival Hall, am Sanctuary. 
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CORNER OF THE BEAUTIFUL COURT OF THE TEMPLE OF HORUS AT EDFU 
On the right rites the western tower of the great pylon, the small apertures in which serve to edmit light and air to the chambers 
and staireases within. Two staircases ace connected by a passara above the central portal. The spacious Court of Ollerings, in 
which once stood the great altar, has at the south end and on each side a covered colonnade of thirty-two columns, with symbolical 
designs on the shafts and finely carved floral capitals. At the north end is the Vestibule. 

Photq fey Donald HoUah 
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CENTRAL GATEWAY OF THE TEMPLE OF HORU8 
Tbiough t'lis portal one can see across tha court to th« VtstabulOi Ths loof mriiin 
in the exteinu walls were foi flagstaves. In the upper photo b aean tu granite 
falcon, ilnca lemoved to the position seen m the photos in pages lopp-xioo. 
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EDFU’S SCULPTURED PYLON 
Con5picuou>- on both towers is the figuie of 
Ptolem> XIII (Auletes father of Cleopatra), 
smiting his foLS before Honis and Ilathor 
Phote tioni W V FllsSsn Fetru 

at Dendera, the holy place is sur- 
rounded by an ambulatoiy with 
chambers opening off it and here 
thi names of the rooms are 
poetical the Room of the Spread 
Wings, the Room of the Throne 
of ffie Sun, the Room of the 
Victor In the last-named room 
there still stands an altar known 
as the Great Throne of the Dispenser 
of the Rays of the Sun 
The Temple of Edfu differs from 
all the other temples by having a 
second ambulatory which surrounds 
the whole of the sacred halls and 
chambers north of the great fore- 
court The sculptures on the west 
wall of the ambulatory present the 
story of the battles between Horus 
and his divine enemy, Set the 
temple is dedicated to the victonous 




AMBULATORY AND GIRDLE-WALL OF THE TEMPLE OF HORUS AT EDFU 

Ftram the outer south-west com^ of the Festival Hall to its outer soath'«ast earner, encircling the temple proper, is an ambalatoi7 
(pee page ixoo). part of whidi la seen in this phottmaph, which also shows how the inner side of the girdle-wall and the outer walls 
of the teni]^ were embellished with sculptures, ^le projection on the left of the photo is one of the water-spouts. A subterranean 
staircase leads from the eastern part d; the Inaer passage to an ancient well outside the temple. 
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Horus, he is naturally repre- 
sented in the most spirited 
manner, while the enemy 
appears under the form of a 
hippopotamus or pig. The 
inscriptions give the legend 
in great detail, and the song 
of the king's daughters and 
the women of Edfu and Pe, 
barbaric though it be, is 
unusually hue and slnring 
As in all other h.t'yptidii 
temple s, the roof is flat, 
with stairwAVS leading up to 
it. The roof was the scene 
of the great New Ycai pro 
cession, w hit h took place at 
the time of High Nile, in 
September. Tlic king and 
queen were tonvenlionalh 
supposed to take the piincipal 
parts in the New Year pro- 
cession in every temple of 
their kingdom, and itsLems 
probable that they succeeded 
in going to each of the gi. at 
temples in turn At Edfu 
the king acted the pait of 
Horns, while the queen repre- 
sented Isis There seems 
little doubt that, in early 
times, the representative oi 
Set was actualh slain 
during the cen mony , but 
in the Ptokin.uc sculptures 
the figure of isappaieiitls 
only an eihgs 
Tlie temple walls and 
pillars are covered with sculp- 
ture in which Hathor of 
Dendera is very con-picuous 
Horus, though rightly a 
falcon, has a special foim at 
Edfu, where he appears as a 
winged disk, a combmation 
of the sun with a falcon’s 
wrings outspread on each side 
At Dendera the plan of an 
Egyptian temple can be 
followed very clearly. To 
the Eg3rptian, the deity was 
simply a supenor kind of 
human being, with all human 
desires and needs Therefore, the temple was 
built after the fashion of a very splendid 
Egjrptian house. It was enclosed with a high wall 
to ensure privacy ; the dsvelling-place, or temple. 



HATHUR COLUMN RESTORED 
Restoration o! one of the six great columns oi the 
Hall of Processions illustrated on the opposite page. 
The bnlliiiit colour that once gleamed from these 
pilliirs has been diiiimra by tune 


was in the centre of the 
enclosure, and like the 
dwelling-houses, coolness and 
■liiiness were the first requi- 
dtes, consequently the outer 
ivalls are without wrindows, 
the rooms and halls are lofty, 
and the roof is flat with 
''ometimes little kiosks In 
the garden which surrounded 
<1 Pharaoh’s palace or a 
noble’s mansion w'as always 
a pond full of totU‘«s and 
fish ; and here the master of 
the garden w'alked or sat in 
the cool of the evening Near 
I he dwelling-house, and some- 
times actually part of it, 
were the store-houses and 
the dwelling quarters of the 
servants 

Keeping this idea in mmd, 
the great Temple of Dendera 
is easily understood. Enter- 
ing at the main gateway 
which pierces the enclosing 
wall, the temple is seen 
across an open space. The 
great columns of the entrance- 
hall are verj* imposing ; 
those in front in brilliant 
light, those wdthin fading 
into the darkness of the 
temple. The heavy capitals 
are in the form of heads of 
Hathor, the goddess to whom 
the temple is dedicated She 
is represented as a woman 
with heifer’s ears and with 
heavy locks of hair falling 
on each side of the face to 
the breast The faces have 
been badly damaged by 
Christian and Moslem fanatics 
to whom the ’’ idols of the 
heathen" would be anathema. 
The colouring of the pillars 
and the wralls still remains, 
and though time has dulled 
Its brilliance to some extent, 
it still recalls the a icient 
glory which once gleamed 
from the temple walls. 

On each side of the main axis of the temple, which 
leads through the columnar hall and vestibules 
to the shrine itself, are chambers which are known 
by the names of the objects stored there . thiwa 




HATHOR-HEADED PILLARS IN THE HALL OF PROCESSIONS AT DENDERA 
Situated between the Greit Vestibule and the Sanctuary of the Temple of Hatbor at Dendera, the H^l of Processiona has ite loof 
supported by six Uathor headed pillars the b«se and two lower drums of each beinff of namte and the upper paits of sandstone 
IWars and wills once glowed with colour On the ceiling of the Great Vestibule, called also the Great Hall of Nut who synobolised 
the sky, was a zodiac, now in Pans and replaced by a pUster ca'»t, m which the sign Cancer is represented by a scirab 

Photo bj Ohdd ■ a Mt Luxor 
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THE TEMPLE OF HATHOR AT DENDERA RISING FROM THE DUST 
Just as at Ediu, where until about 1S64 all but the pylon cf the Temple c: Horus was b'ane>i under native mud huts and rubbish 
of centuries, so at Dcndera the spade hirs recovered for us a fine example of Ptolemaic archiiorture. In the above photo^pb we 
see the pronaos or Great Vestibule of the building as it appeared -when ordy half hberated iroir. the debris that time and vasdaliim 
bad heaped upon it. The camera in this case aSoids an interesiing object-lesson in the work of the modem excavator. 

Piic.ie by Frfib 


often have a poetic sound, as the Silver RdoiB, 
the Incense Room, the Harvest Rocun. An 
ambulatory goes all round the shrine, and from it 
other rooms open ; these, however, were often 
chapels for religious purposes, and were called 
the Flame Room, the Resurrection Room, the 
Purification Room. The laity were probably not 
admitted to the inner part of the temple, but 
remained in the outer vestibule when the doors 
were opimed at the great festivals, and the image 
of the gorldc.ss was reveahjd to her worshippers. 

In one rjf the side chapels, which, judging by its 
position, was consecrated to the celebration of the 
m}fsteries, is a repm-sentarion of the sky-goddess. 
Nut, who at Denclera was considered as oidy another 
form of Hathor. Slie Is in the conventional attitude 
of Nut, stooping down with hands touching the 
earth, her body thus representing the arch of 
heaven. She is here a typification of the life- 
force of the world, her robe symbolising water, 
and the sun upon her body sending out its rays, 
for life require both heat and moisture. 


On the tiat roof of the temple is a shrine dedicated 
to Osiris. On the walls of one of the chambers 
is the celebrated Ritual of Dcndtra : this gives the 
details of the ceremonies which were performc-d in 
the chief centres of the Osiiis-cult, and is therefore 
of the utmost importance for all students of the 
ancient Egyptian religion. In another of the 
ch.ambers was the equally celebrated Zodiac of 
Pendera, which was removed by the French and is 
now in the Bibliotheque Xationale at Paris ; a 
plaster cast replacts the original in the temple. 
As part of Ihe “ mysteries " of Hathor was her 
ideniiScariorj with the sky-goddess Nut, 
astrenc.mical signs and symbols play a large part 
in the decoration of all parts of the temple. 

Under the temple itself are twelve chambers, 
or aypts, some of which lie below the others. 
Underground chambers are known in other temples, 
and were probably for the celebration of the 
mysteries. The outer walls of the temple are 
sculptured with scenes of worship, of which the 
most important is the portrait of Cleopatra with 


linv 
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boat on the water, and for this 
a lake within the sacred piecincts 
was nt.cessar\, just as a 
Pharaoh or a nobleman also 
disported himself bv floatmg 
among the water lihes on his 
private pond 

Hathor, however, once a year 
at the new moon of the month 
ot Lpiphi, made a longer voyagi 
than OP the Sacred I ake , hei 
image was placed in the sacred 
barge and, escoited by crowds 
of other boats was taken in 
state up the nver to Edfu 
Homs, the god of Edfu, m his 
state barge met the procession 
of boats and accompanied Hathoi 
to his temple Aftei a visit ot 
some days Hathor relumed m 
equal pomp to the seclusion of 
hei own temple, where she re 
mained till the time of her 
annual \isit and gala festival 
recurred again the next year 


h«r son Cacsiiioii \t 
the 1101 til Mist of the 
temple is the Birth 
House, which has been 
recently cleired bv the 
Dcpaitment ot \ntiqui 
ties Tht eculptuies 
chronicle the rhv me bii th 
of Zvcctamho whose 
father is hm the god 
Ammon of lh>b(s 
The Sacred I ake be- 
longing to the temple his 
also been recentlv t \- 
cav ated It is the most 
perfect spcciniin known , 
it is rcctangulir and at 
each comer is a stone 
stairway descending to 
the bottom Part of the 
ceremonies m the ntual 
of any deity consisted in 
carrying the image in a 



. _ aSuejXSc I 

PYLON OF THE TEMPLE OF HATHOR AT DENDERA— THEN AND NOW 
Above IS a photograph of the isolated stout pjlonof the Temple of Hathor at Denderi as it is 
today It bens the names of Domitiaii and Irajan 1op(left) from “La Description de 
I £gypte a worL issued under the pitronagc of Napoleon, is a reconstruction of the great gateway 
as It nas conceited to have appeared on the occasion of the annual Hathor festival 

Iliolo b} DoBdid UeLelah 
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The Great Monuments. IX. 

The Stone Age Marvels of Malta 

By T. Eric Feet 

lAte Profenor of Etyptolojy, Liverpool } autlior of "EouiSh Stone Monuments and their Buildeta** 

aic tiidebled to the coiittei\ of Dt /’amm'i ctnator of thi mu\etm at I alletta fot the 
* seties of tl/iistiati e photographs that accompany this important contiibution on 

one of the most fascinating of the mam aichieologtcal pioolems of the remote past — Fdiior 


T he casual \isitor to Malta bnngs aAvay with 
him the impulsion of a barren island 
whose landscape is earned out entirely 
m the grejs and browns of limestone without the 
aid of gicen except from llie occasional carob 
trees fhe archaeologist comes and comes again, 
for m the very stonv nature of the countr\ lies the 
reason why the monuments of prehistoric times 
itiU stand almost in their ongmal freshness 
Malta, in fact, is one of the most perfect spots 
in the Mediterranean for the study of what aie 
known as megalithic monuments 
A megalithic building is of course, one built 
of large stones \et if we accept this definition 
without quahfication, we shall lia\e to cUss the 
pviamids of Egypt, and perhaps also S Paul's 
Cathedral as megalithic monuments To the 
archaeologist the term has a more special and 
narrower meaning It is used of monuments not 
only built of Mr\ large stones, but conforming m 
plan and design to certain general types falling, 
to some extent into fhe same penod of prehistory, 
and apparently with exceptions, belonging to one 
and the same general 
culture circle The 
best knowm types ot 
me gaht hicmonumen t 
arc (i) The menhir, 
a tall pillar of stone 
set upiight in the 
ground (2) the dol 
men a tomb made 
by setting an enor 
mous flat block of 
stone o\cr a number 
of upright blocks 
placed so as to 
enclose a small 
chamber, circular, 
elhptical, square, or 
rectangular (3) the 
corridor tomb 
(French " allrc cou- 
yerte "), consisting 


of a dolmen with a long covered entrance- 
passage also in stone (4) the alignment a 
scries of menhirs set in straight lines as in the 
famous examples of Camac in Bnttany and 
(5} the cromlech a circle of upright stones, the 
most famous example of which is Stonehenge 
in England In some of these cases the stones 
are encirelv unworked but in others they have 
been tnmmed by the hand ot man In the case 
of the dolmen it would appear that they were 
otten if not inyanably covered by a mound of 
earth or small stones In addition to these common 
tjpes theie are others less fiequent, which for 
archxological leasons appear to belong to tbe 
same milieu such as the "nivetas” or " naus ” 
of the Balcanc Islands, the ' sesi " of Pantcllena 
(tombs), the " nuiaghi " (dwelhngs) and the Giants’ 
Graves (tombs) of Saidinia, and last but not least 
the so cMlod temples of Malta and Gozo 
For many yeai' it was taken for granted that 
the only megMithic monuments of Malta and Gozo 
were the famous temples, but recent research has 
revealed the existence of a few dolmen tombs of 

the ordinary type, 
and it IS beyond 
doubt that more are 
still to be found and 
that many have 
been destroyed The 
ti'mples themselves 
— wo give them this 
name for the moment 
without discussing 
whether it is lustified 
— ^must have been 
fairly numerous on 
the islands Remains 
of about a dozen aie 
known, of which the 
most important are 
those of Hagiar Kim 
and Mnaidia on the 
south coast, the three 
buildings at Cordin 



nil 
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above the Grand Harbour at Valletta. Hal 
Tarxien, not far from these last, and Gigantea 
on the island of Gozo. The temple in its simplest 
form appecirs to have consisted of a concave facade 
with an entrance leading to two elliptical rooms one 
behind the other (see photograph in this page). 
In the back wall of the inner room is a recess to 
which the very misleading name of a " dolmenic 


northerly is probably a later addition. Each half 
comprises a complete temple as already described, 
namely, two elliptical chambers one behind the 
other, with a niche in the back wall of the inner. 
The walls consist of large, roughly squared blocks 
of stone set on edge. These average 6 feet in 
height, and are surmounted by several courses 
of horizontal blocks rising another S feet. In 



VIEW OF MNAIDRA SHOWING HOW THE MALTESE PLANNED THEIR WONDER TEMPLES 
The temple ot .Mnaidra is built on a height looking .ncross the sea to the desert island of FilHa ; the building consists of two 
halves, each in itself a separate temple, and an idea of the conventional shape of all such mcgalitbic shrines may be gathered 
from these rciiiain..., which are typical in that they both consist of two elliptical chambers built one behind the other of rough- 
hewn square slabs. The southern temple (on the right) is, as nuiy be seen, of less complicated design than the northern, which 
has in its inner chamber a tnlithon of immense proportions. The photograph is of a cork model in the museum at Valletta. 


niche ” has been given ; in this is a large flat slab 
of stone of very variable height supported either 
by two uprights at its extremities (a trilithon) or by 
a round^ column under its middle. Such are 
the essential elements of the temple. Its size 
and detail may be best illustrated by fully 
describing the temple of Mnaidra, which may 
well serve as a t\'pe. 

The temple of Mnaidra lies on a ridge overlooking 
the almost inaccessible south coast of the island. 
Seaward there is a magnificent view out to the 
little desert island of Filfla, while on the land 
side the temple of Hagiar Kim is visible only half 
a mile away across a fallow valley. The building 
itself consists of two halves, of which the more 


the apses of the rooms these upper blocks are 
corbelled, that is to say, each course projects 
inwards over the course below it in such a manner 
as to form eventually a complete roof. When the 
buildings were intact the two apses of each room 
were roofed in this way, but it is not unlikely 
that the central portion of .each room stood open 
to the sky. This method of building, namely, the 
use of upright slabs surmounted by coursed and 
corbelled masonry, is characteristic of many types 
of megalithic structure, and is one of the reasons 
which incline archseologists to asagn these -to a 
angle culture-group. In the entrance of Mnaidra 
and in the passages leading from one room into 
another the uprights are even more enormous 






ENTPANCE8 TO THE TWJ INNERVOST SANCTUARIES ^T '‘NAIDPA 
Top pirtur* This photo„r iDh >»as tikrn in thr ut»r rhambe o’ 1"^ o-th'-i ri>m9e T^i-'nrapii pp i o 
inner chairter may be srcx and tl f the irnmrn horizontal Jio jt th« n tii-i t fi“ n i** 3 * i-r mb - 1 ’o» r 

picture shons a corresponding pas age in the. u rthem temple and tie er ^ce to ca 'ni. r n h le st ne tacle n 

Its « n;n^ The punctum ornamentation s notewanhy it {ocincd a common necoration in neo iojc arch tecmre 
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APSE OF AN INNER CHAMBER IN THE MNAIDRA TEMPLE 
VI a' mi oiir\ ‘>il pi^ltr ct iiu il ir i 1 in. niibnulin tiic temple at Miiaidra On the 
n,l I t III I I 1 1 iijii 1 ( (11 the tnlithin m its nirhc ti c centnl pillii h iilt 

n i ti I 1 1 II 1 i 1 ti ill lit! I I I t ‘'ipp I th( impoat nhich is (ticked In the 

I I n the ti iii„i I 111 11(1 t 11 Mluch ire loniid imin^ the ruipi 


t>' t 'll tilt ii ni'i tnd tluu ii one which is no 
lisie than ii tcct in height In thi cxsc of 
die south! m hilf the miin iiichc in the back 
wall of the mil ehimbei n itsi’t elliptical in 
toim and < ’ iin«i i m i>' 
xive tnhtl I M'lll in 
th» iipjiei 'ti N r t 111 in 
page III lireu^h the 
tt]Tl lll\ 111 1 1 iw i\ 

Ihe noril ii iiiit ji th 
temple at M In is ot 
more com i i eJ design 
than the s nth rn Ii 
(ontains a i 1 "th thi 
luibSt tnhtl I in ttie >' hr k 
building, e^ r 'lal 

being 10 fr n an i th 
supports. 5 ' I t ul Om 
trf its sn I’l I h in 1 • rs 
iswellshovii i! I i>,e 1 1 13 
Its entranc e iisists < 1 an 
upnght slat d 'toi in 
which is I'll a large 
rectangular hok thrjugh 
which one mav pass with 
no great dittieulty. I hia is 
finely framed by two 
upnght side-posts and a 
hntel, the whole dowwav 
being ornamented with the 
punctured decoration 


typical of the finer work 
in these Maltese temples 
Through the apertiu« can 
be seen in the photograph 
the stone table resting in 
its niche on a column 
of stone of which half 
is visible on the left 
This table is only 32 
inches high In addition 
to this central niche the 
chamber contams two 
more one to the nght of 
the doorway and one to 
the left as one enters it 
rhe temple of Hagiar 
Kim IS more compheated 
in plan than that of 
Mnaidra, though the essen- 
tial demenis lemain the 
same It appears to have 
been considerably modified 
and added to from tune 
to time, and contams a 
few elementary evamples 
of the carving so finelj 
lepiesented at Hal Tarxicn Gigantea, on the 
island ot Goro is in some respects the greatest 
ot all the temples foi its walls are still m part 
preserved up to a hci.'ht of 20 feet 



COMMUNAL TROUGH FOR GRINDING CORN AT GORDIN 
In a 4ioup ot Tuius at ConiiD, oierlcMikmg the Grand Harbour of Valletta, lies a long 
ate e annauia trouuh vith .^veral compartments, before which one (sm imagine the women 
of la- on re^ithii. da » cro dmg in a row and making imm for the coininiuutv Of the 
pe pie wijj raised the in atencu- SicJteae Umpiea at least wre can say that they were on the 
wa to becoinme agnmltucal. ahhuuzh from other indications it would appear that their 
dp I pir it alon^ the c line^ was somewhat rudimentary 




GREAT MONOLITHS FORMING THE WALLS OF THE STONE AGE SHRINE AT HAGIAR KIM 
Tie stoat building and the virtual indestructibility of such ancient temples as these can be well judged from the photographs 
above. Th^ are both of the Hagiar Kim remains. The top picture shows a portion of the eastern wall with a niche contaiiiuig 
a stone pillar which had probably some votive significance. A good example of the crude outer masonry is given below. 
Thera are five separate w^s inside this outer one, and the intermediate space between these walls is fillM with a strengthening 
accumulation of earth and stones. Impregnable as a fortress must have h e **n this aadeat 

Ills 






I1IA 






OUTER WALLS AND FINE CARVED WORK 
top pictiiio shows one of the outer looms et Hagiar IQm, situate oa ^ 

....ajnry « here the roughest In the building and is composed of the largest hi . ^ 

a good example of whiS may be seen in the lower picture. The large stone with carved omamoitation forms the mtraMe to 
the i ffaHing to the loneiinost shrine Examples of thU finer stonework are given in our illustrauons of Hal Tarxien. 


VAST 

The 

masonry 


INTERIOR AT KAGIAR KIM 

than the main temple huildings. Tlie 

marked contrast to the finer interior work, 


III? 
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VIEW LOCKING DOWN ON THE HAL TARXIEN COMPLEX 

.. . r : i? o: i ccrk model in the Valletta 

Museum; it sLeVi^ lo: jce^ disrov^re.- at Hal Tarxien, most involved 

of as the sites. Tr* -.u;';:!" three sjttessive temjles mav be traced, two ct 
them comparar'.ve'.y may be juccei frszn the advanced omamentation and 

examples of rude sumarr ;o.nd in tbeia All. however, preserve the tradition of 
oval chambers and a.tar-dhe nitliis that prevadi IhrouVnotit the Maltese remains. 


The temple site at Hal Tarxien was only dis- 
covered in 1915. and its excavation is even now- 
only just complete. Here the remains of three 
successive tcm{ils were found, and in the two later 
were numerous examples of carving in relief on 
the stonework, which show that the masons of 
this period had attained to very consid^able slrill 
in the carving of conventiaiialued naturalistic 
designs. On the other band, the attempts t« 


portray animals, of which there 
are two examples (bulls, a sow, 
etc.),areextremelycrude. Sculpture 
in the round had not advanced 
very far, as is clear from a stone 
statue of a steatopygous female. 

Besides erecting huge structures 
above ground the builders of 
Malta dso worked beneath the 
earth. In the village of Casal 
Paula, a short tram ride from 
Valletta, is the hypqgeum of Hal 
Saflieni. A.t its entrance there 
once stood a small megalithic 
building above the ground. This 
led down into a series of sub- 
terranean chambers cut by stone 
chisels in the soft limestone rock. 
These chambers, which are irreg- 
ular in plan, are arranged in two 
storeys connected by a staircase. 
No one who has seen them can 
fail to observe that they are the 
reproduction in solid rock of the 
ordinary above-ground megalithic 
building. The doorposts, the 
lintels, even the corbdled roofs, 
all are there, though they have 
no structural significance. Two 
of the simpler chambers call for 
special notice since their roofs are 
adorned with a design in red 
paint precisely similar to those 
shown in relief at Hal Tarxien. 
It can hardly be doubted that thi.v 
place was originally, like the 
temples, a sanctuary of some 
kind. It was, however, used 
later as a burial place, and many 
of its rooms were found filled 
almost to the roof with remains 
of human bodies, accompanied 
with a liberal funerary equipment 
consisting of implements, orna- 
ments, vases, and so on. 

The description of remains is, 
however, merely the dry bones 
of history. What of the men who 
built these sanctuaries ? When and how did they 
live, what civilization did they enjoy, and how 
and with what piu-pose did they manage to 
erect these huge and unwieldy blocks 7 
The temples, to which the epithet Phoenician 
has so often been attached, have nothing to do 
with the Phoenicians, but were erected by men 
who inhabited Malta in the Neolithic or Later 
Stone Age. No object of metal has as yet been 




CARVED WITH CHISELS OF POLISHED STONE : ORNAMENTAL WORK AT HAL TARXIEN 
These photognpbs present two more examples of the very fine scroll work that is the commonest decoration of the neolithic 
temples. The carved block in the top picture lies at the entrance to the third temple. The source of the motive o' these 
decosatians is a debatable point, bnt the beautifully executed branched wirals which Mom the mrmoliths in both photographs ate 

thou^t by Sn Arthur Evans to refiect a Cretan influence. 
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i'rS S -^nE lower storey of the hal saflieni hypoqeum 


The ii-f speiutation enough, but their appeal to the imaj;inatioa, ever quickened by 

:h;ncr suhic—i ■ . . : ai z-:'—£ :: '.'li :: '.hs •.yioeaum at Hal Saflieni, near Valletta. It consists of undergroimd chambers 
iUt ia ci*. ■ ... ■; -..-e rccV:. probably for a religious purpose; though at a later, if still early, date 

iJjvv were i-js. V ■ • i 'T • .'l.ision having Umirposts anil lintels, but they aru ull out from tlie rock. 



PAINTED CEILING OF A HYPOGEUM CHAMBER 
Two chambers in the Hal Saflieni byimgeum, of which this is oiu, are notable for having 
scroll-designs painted in red on the ceilings. It cannot be doubted that as the features m 
aImve-eTOund temples ate repeated in doorways and corbelled roofs, though of no real archi- 
tectural meaning underground, so these scrolls an teprodactlooi of the reliefs at Hal Tarsien. 

Ii20 


found in any of the temples, 
and although this is but 
negative evidence, it is 
cumulative. What is more, 
in e.vcavatitig a part of 
HaJ Tar.xien, a stratum of 
dark earth was found con- 
taining burial urns of the 
metal age accompanied by 
daggers and axes of copper 
or bronze. . This stratum 
was separated by no less 
than 3 feet of gradually 
accumulated earth from 
the floor of the temple, 
making it quite clear that 
the ii-inple had already long 
been abandoned when these 
mctal-agc burials were de- 
posited. The builders of 
the temples worked with 
tools of flint and polished 
stone. Tlicir life was simple, 
they had domesticated the 
ox and the pig, but ura 



Stone Age Marvels of Malta 
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CARVED OFFERING-TABLE IN THE TEVIPLE AT HAL TARXIEN 

Hrnit from a mighty nyk ind finrlv carvrd with wi il vo> itet h t' i« < rV r*i it 
lies before a tnlitti'm oi hnelv-pbl'bhed luttingiilir sfil s in its Inner ni e [in is 
probabW u-ed is i tibh for votaiy sicrilioes and is pla e i n the nnein >t b i 1 1e 
of the Hi) faixien buildings Ibe Lriiii, le I spi ii J jiaiun is ml t t it i 
the slabs -hosm m pu^e iitg and seem to have th in ii it • li ess 

e o ndensed acid' on the walb ot the hypogeum rhamtH i ir ti >. j| > l [ ige 


cannot as yet say delinitelv that 
they were completelv agricultural 

With regard to the puipose ol 
the buildings there is hardly room 
for doubt Thet have none ol 
the features of dwellings, but mart 
of those \thich are generalh 
associated viith piimitive sanctu 
arics or temples This would 
seem, foi instance, to be thr 
simplest c\planation of the cunous 
niches with their tnlithons oi 
tables, and ot the large stoiu 
water ba<uns occasionally tonnd 
on the flooin It has even hv.(.n 
surnused that one small chambri 
in Hal Tarxien w as used to concenl 
a priest who ga\e oracular 
lesponses, for the wall slab which 
separates it tiom the mam apst 
IS pierced by a winding hole in 
which the ready imagination ma\ 
well siL a speakmg tube, though 
the cautious will of couise demand 
furthei cMdcnce before accepting 
such a far fetched belief 

A sanctuar} presupposes a dtil\ 

Who was the deity woishipped in 
Malta ? Here ive can but gucss 
It may be that she was a gorl 
dcss, who is leprebcnted 
the numerous large and small 
statuettes in stone and terra cot la 
found in these tt mples All these 
show us a female figure ol 
stcatopvgous type, that is, with 
an abnoimal fatty development of 
the thighs and hips On the othci 
hand, Sir Ailhur Evans and others 
have pointed out the signifacancc 
of the stone pillars sfiU found 
standmg in one, possibly « two, 
of the trihthon recesses, and 
perhaps originally existing in many 
more Here we may have a 
paiallel to a form of baetylic religion prevalent 
in the Mysienean world, and among certain 
Semitic peoples, in vhich the deity was not 
represented by a graven image but by a tree 
or pillar standing in a simple shrine When 
the evidence is as shght as it is here then 
fancy is free to roam. 

The question whidi first rises to the lips of the 
visitor to Mnaidra and Hagiar Kim is, how were 
these huge stones moved and set up? Surely 


there is no serious difficulty. The stone was not 
fai to seek, for the surfai e ot the i-J ir J tonsi'jts of 
little else, and guen rope®, roili is, h r^, niimt nrs 
time and patience, the result fallows simply enough 
without having recourse to the siiiicm itiiral It 
has e\ en been suggested that, since trees siutable 
for making rolhrs mxy have been as rare in 
Malta then as now, their place was taken by 
the large spherical balls of hmestone found 
m the rums. 



CITY BUILT BY THE 


- •••- HERETIC KING AND ITS BOUNDARY 
Upper illustratioa : The largest of the fifteen boundary with which Akhatnn 'r.n a « 

at the north-east comer of the plain and 26 feet hiSi. it con3s™ of an ™ 

his daughtm beneath the rays of the sun’s disk. Loww illustration : Cen^ ™ 

l^ng SOTth. The door on the left leads to the harem, that on the right to the Vizto’rb^-^aShw thp 
the base of a divan. The limestone trough on the right is a washing-basiS ; on the waU behiSd^sSIto Sim 

Photo by A. 0. K. Eaytor ^ yeiiow ou rea 
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The Wonder Cities. XXX. 

Tell-el-Amarna : City of Akhnaton 
and Tutankhamen 


By A. G. R. Hayter, m.a., f.s.a. 

Cambridge Univeraity Exteniiaa Lecturer in Bgyptoloi(y 

\n tba pliotoBrapha m Iho following piMa maiknd ***Th« Tinrn* world oopyiighi** aie publiahod by nriangcment willi '*Tho Tmira''. Ihey wrre tnhan 
by Ur Harij Burton of Ihp ICetropolitan llaMun of Art. Kow York. Bypcdtuon, and nro lent by courtny of tba Tiuatecb ann iho Diiertor of 

tba Xffyplinn DepaitwiMit. 

'T'HE rutvs of TelM-Aniatna, that link with one of the most enthralling f^iods of ancient history, 

J- are still sitfficiently well preserved to disclose a wealth of information to the science of the 
excavator ; but of the art that enriched the city the eompletest example is furnished by the tomb of 
Tutankhamen at Thebes. No excuse, therefore, is necessary for illustrating this chapter on Tell- 
el-Amarna with photographs, supplementary to those given in pages 41 to 47, of the funerary 
treasures of the Pharaoh who spent his early years there. The writer of the chapter, Mr. A. G. K. 
Hayter, desires me to record his special indebtedness to “ The City of Ahhenaten," Part I., by Prof. 

T. Eric Peel and Mr. C. Leonard Woolley contributors to Woxuers of the Past), describing 
the two expeditions of the Egypt Exploration Society, in the first of which he himself took part. — Editor. 


A bout 190 mllcs south of Cairo the sheer 
limestone difis which for many miles have 
been overhanging the Nile on its cast bank 
suddenly break away and describe a semicirde, 
returning after six miles to their original distance 
from the river. The theatre-like area thus en- 
closed, three miles wide at the centre, is a levd 
sandy plain only some 25 feet above high Nile. 
The visitor on landing sees at first nothing but a 
dense fringe of palm trees lining the bank ; on 
his piercing this there opens out before him 
a glaring expanse _ 

bounded by the inevit- 
able horizon of flat- 
topped hills. A doscr 
examination of the 
immediate foreground 
detects a series of long, 
low mouivK, many of 
which have been, so to 
speak, disembowelled and 
disdose ruins of mud 
brick walls. To the right 
there rise two sickly 
]ialm trees and a solitary, 
flat-roofed house — ^thc 

home of the excavators. 

A modem village or two, 
with their domed tombs, 
lie half concealed in the 
palm plantations. 

This site, somewhat 
unpromising at first 
glance, has proved one 
of the most thrilling in 
the Near East ; it is the 



COLLAR OF TUTANKHAMEN'S ROBE 
From a cadeet in the tomb of King Tutankhamen comes this collar 
of faience work ; it consists of many coioured beads and pendants 
shaped like flowen and petals, and is put togetlier in the precise 
Oder in which it was attached to the king’s shirk 
"Th. Tbnu'* world copjnstat 
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only city of ancient Egypt yet uncovered. Its 
life was short, barety a score of ycarss, 5'ct 
from its remains has been obtained a vivid 
picture of the life of the Pharaoh's court, of his 
nobles and of the poorer classes. So far it is 
comparable with Pompeii : but the Roman seaside 
resort adds little to hi.story, whereas the govern- 
ment archives of Tell-el-Amarna throw a flood of 
light on international relations at one of the most 
momentous periods in ancient limes. But even 
greater interest attaches to the place from tin- 

cause of its foundation. 
. , Its e.vistencc is due to a 

great religious revolution, 
the only one that ever 
convulsed Egypt, that 
home of rigid conserva- 
ti.sm, during several 
thousands of j'ears. 

Under .\mciihoU‘p III. 
(T411-1375 B.c.) the 

priesthood of Ammon 
(Amen) at Thebes had 
grown dangerously 
powerful. On his death 
his widow. Queen Tiyi, 
a remarkable woman of 
non-royal birth, en- 
couraged her twelve- 
yeai - old son, now 
Amenhoteji IV., to give 
precedence to the sun god 
Ra who after being para- 
mount in earlier times 
had now been ousted by 
Ammon. The boy king 
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virgin site " belonging to no god or 
goddess, no prince or princess, and 
of which no man could claim 
ownership ” At the same timt 
as an outward sign of his complete 
break, mih the old polytheism, he 
changed his name from Amen 
hotep, ‘ Ammon is at rest,” to 
Akhn aton ' the Aton is satisfied ’ 
This took place in 1^70 b c , the 
seventeenth year of his age and the 
si\th of his reign, when we find 
him already mamed to the beauti 
ful Keleititi and the father of two 
daughters We learn that, after 
a great sacnfice on the thirteenth 
day of the eighth month, the 
Pharaoh diove out in a two-horsed 
chanot of electrum to one of the 
rojal boundary stones, on which 
the solemn ceremony ot dedication 
IS described There, in the presence 
of his newty appointed officials, 
he named the city Akhet-aton, 
the Brilliance ot the Sun’s Disk ” 
He declared the site to be chosen 
in obedience to a personal command 
of the Aton, to whom he dedicated 
the entire domain together with 
every man and beast and all tbat 
grew upon it Raising his hand to 
heasen the king then took a 
solemn oath not to remove the 
landmarks These monuments 
which arc among the most remark 
able of antiquity aie hewn m the 
tace ot the sunoundmg clifEs, three 
on the west and ele’ en on the cast 


UNFINISHED TOMS THAT WAS NEVER SLEPT IN 
\ I 11 ^ tl 1 t I I « in tl e hills (. i*h of Tell el Amama is tnc uniinisbed oni ot 

\ ill »i 1 1 1 i L (< r in til 1 k 1 „i iiid of this the sinn hill 

1 jli t m I IP t 1 I unhteti i stit i ■> nould li i\c sto >1 At n is the 
I 1 nl I Mtn 1 lit r It 1 ut ml li iiii n wbik In s nit to be 

II i 1 t *1 I II tt r 111 \ iiLn. eieituilh buiied at Thebes 
II b} t l, K H1]I I 


acrordmgh irittid a teiiipk at Tlitbes to Ra 
under the foiin ot Aton |or Aten) the Suns 
Disk, bv which he intended to ssmbolise the 
deity behind the sun who giies heat and life to 
thewrorld H thus at one sweep superseded the 
won>hip ot Ammon and with it that of the whole 
Fg^'ptian pantheon subatitutmg an ideal mono- 
theism Finding it impossible to make am headway 
in the stronghold of Ammon himselt he decided 
no doubt with his mother's support on the bold 


j side of the Nile The largest is 
" z6 leet high At the top are figures 
nimisbed one ot of tlic king and quLcn wnth one, 
ii**”'^ «"sVht three (Liughters dupheated 

III s nit to be on either side of a loaded altai 
led at Thebes Upon them descend the 

rajs of the sun’s disk each ending 
in a hand to bless them Below is the inscription 
some times as long as eighty lines The broad harks 
which were clcaied and swept for the royal 
procession can still be traced across the plain 
The actual city rose rapidlj under the mitiative 
ot this e\traordinarv >oung man His architect 
Bek, instructed by his majesty himsdf,” had 
procured red granite from Assuan , alabaster for 
the temples and palace was obtained from the 
Hatnub quames close at hand , hundreds of bnek- 


plan of changing his capital So he sailed dowm laj'erswere unceasingly at tvork moulding sun dried 

stream some 250 miles and founded a new aty on a mud bncks for the houses of the new capital 





RKIl I Ui.OUlU Ol 
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At the north end about a mile aiid a half from platform He would then teach the main bouse 
thegiidleotcliilN the Pharaoh had restrved a large by a long flight ot step* passing beneath 
area Here he erected the temple to the \ton, the wide window ot th>* Tununj; to the 


’50 het square, within an oblong erclosore half a 
mile in length Close by were the palace buildings, 
cmenng a space ot 1,500 bv 500 feet A painted 
stucco pa\ tmei t 01 remarkable design is one of the 
lew relics ot their -pleiidoiir around a tank m 
which fish and wildfowl swim amid the rteds are 
groupted ihiLkets 01 lotuses and other water 
plants while cal\es trohc amongst them and birds 
fliuttr o^eihead Tht postures are so instan- 
taneous, the colouring so delicate 


nght at the top he wou d ■ nrer th** lobby on 
the door-posts ot which he would see tusenbed 
the name and cities ot hrs bo-'t Another nght 
mgled fim would bring him into the loggia a 
gallerv- with a n. w ot column'. J mm the centre Hete 
he would be u-diered inf' the reception loom 
through large tolding door-* and would hnd li.m''‘'lt 
m a magnificent apartment in the centre ot tho 
house 12 to 16 teet tn height Four slim wooden 


and tlK* stj k so naturahstic that 
we ma\, perhaps look to Cretan 
artists tor its e\ecution 
South ot the ro\ al quarters lay 
tht town itselt Three main 
arttries were projected tunning 
parallel with the Nile Their 
irregulanty, however, suggests 
that the magnates pegged out 
their claims huniedlv, regardless 
ot coircct alignment The most 
westerly, the King’s Highway, 
led direct trom the palace to the 
King’s countr\- park beyond the 
limits of tht city The latter 
gradually evtended eastwards to 
the High Prust’s Street, an 
imposing thorought.u'e 130 feet 
wide On these stood all the 
largest houses, the tashionable 
quarter being nearest to the royal 
residence The cross streets are 
narrow, straggling lanes, generally 
containing only small houses 
The stucts aic neither metalled 
noi paved, merely the levelled 
surface of the plain 
The larger residences, each 
standing clear ivithm its own 
w aUed enclosure, present a 
stnkmg picture of the comfort 
then enjoyed, and must ha\e 
made Akhetaton look bke the 
garden city ot Calleva (Silchestc r) 
in Roman Bntain TTie visitor, 
entermg through a vaulted porch, 
would find himself m a garden 
neatly laid out with beds for 
flowers and vegetables Bejmnd 
the necessary wrdl several rows 
of trees whose stumps are still 
to be found embedded m their 
little pits of soil led up to a 
summer house on a raised 



AY AND HIS WIFE ADORE THE ATON 
On ibe nght-hand side of the entrance pa'isiiie m the tomb of Ay ire these low relif t<< 
of himself and his wife in adoration ot the \tori Ihi Imic'-ti iie rorK was io\i nd With 
fine plaster and the Iigi<res then e\qmsitcls ciil iiind , the unii-ii il leitv of tht, \sjiult, 
composition, characteristic of \khiiatoii s * art nouveau, ' speaks fiu itself. 

Fboio In A a X iiartw 



TOMBS THAT LINK TUTANKHAMEN WITH TELL-EL-AMABNA 
Upper Uhistration : A restoration of one of the many tomb chapels, probably of the upper middle classes, that surrounded Tell-el- 
Aamma. This particular one is of interest as having contained stelae with invocations to Amman, Osiris and other gods as well as 
to the Aton, thus probably belonging to the transitional period of roaction under Tutankhamen. Lower photograph : Main hall, 
srith statue recess on right, of one of the rock tombs of the rich oBicial classes. The noble in this case was Tutu, Akhnaton's Foreign 
Secretary ; but be was never buried here, for he was probably the man who later assumed a name more familiar to us— Tutankhamen. 

BostornttoD bj purniliislan of ttao Eirst >ipIonU«a Sodobji sbsto hy A. O. X. HwUr 
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(xdumns painted red, with green palm leaf capitals' 
and circular stone bases, supported the beams 
crossing the ceiling. The upper parts of the white 
plastered walls had a gr^ tone, enlivened by large 
festoons, like mummies’ necklaces, hanging from 
a decorative frieze of lotuses. 

The guest was conducted to a shallow limestone 
pan, where, seated on a stone stool, he had water 
q>lashed over his hands and feet. Thus refreshed, 
he \vould join his host on a low brick divan against 


the opposite wall, lounging on mats and cushions. 
In cold weather a charcoal fire would be lit in a 
pottery brazier sunk in the floor ; the actual ashes 
were found in many of these braziers — evidence of 
the sudden evacuation of the city. The only 
means of lighting and ventilating this central 
hall, except through the doors, was by stone 
gratings placed high up close to the ceiling. At 
either end of the inner wall was a sunken panel 
with a painting of the royal family adoring the 



TUTANKHAMEN IN VARIED SCENES ON A GOLDEN SHRINE 

Fram the tomb in which Tutankhamen was laid to rast, the wonderful Luxor treasiue house, comes this small shrine of the usual shape. 
It is cased completely in sheet gold and the double doors in front are fastened with ebony bolts. But its charm lies In the beautinil 
little vignettes of palace life with which it is embossed — ^Tutankhamen and his queen in all manner of naive, domestic relatlonit. A 
jolly, happy couple, one feels, removed by gulfs of thought from the half deified Pharaohs of oilier periodn 

"The Times” world coprriaht 
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akhnaton portrayed by the art he introduced 

Lompaiv ttii« reliLf ot Akhnitrn ii < lii>- lo\el\ queen NetertiU (ue page }39) with the 
portraits of Tutu 1 hnmen in the | rei ous pnee anl page 1130, the art is the same, bettci 
even, but si vtr I c ccntncities such n? the elon ated head and protruding stumach are notice 
able It u as among tne ear'} discoi enc of the Germm< on the site of Tell el Auiaraa and 1 

non in the f erl n M 1 r im 


■un’s disk On its side posts are again recorded 
in coloured lettenng the owner s name and titles 
Between these panels another double door leads into 
the harem or wite's quarters A squire sitting 
room, furnished with a pillar and a second divan 
IS surrounded by smaller rooms evidently tor the 
children and for wardrobes, represented by shelses 
on bnck supports The master s bedroom is in one 
comer on that side of the house, the position of the 
bed being mdicated by a raised bnck platform at 
the end Between his room and the harem are the 
bathroom and the earth-closet The " bath " is 
merely a stone slab on which the occupant was 


douched from a large jar 
Limestone panels protect 
the walls and a side 
channel rames off the 
water, either into a recep 
fade sunk in the floor or 
into the courtjard 
through a hole m the 
wall Of the icmaming 
rooms some aie store 
looms others single bed 
rooms That for the 
visitor w as probably placed 
near the entrance at one 
end of the loggia The 
bnck stall case opening 
directly out of the hall 
ltd to the flat roof, wheic 
only light sun - shelters 
were usually erected Hen 
the women folk could spin 
and wea\ e 

In the courtyard wen. 
the servants' quarter^ thi 
stables and cattle stalls 
the com bins and the 
cooking ovens The barley 
was stored in small oham 
bers with domed or gabled 
loofs, both floor and rom 
being co\ ered with a layer 
of finechaicoal to preserve 
it just as the peasant does 
to day 'The baking was 
done m a big cylmdrical 
jar of pottery, encased in 
mud to retam the heat 
and open at the top for 
the insertion of the bread 
trays The chaicoal fiie 
within wras stirred wnth a 
wooden poker pushed 
through a hole left for the 
purpose at the side 
We know the names of several officials who hved 
at \khetaton Nekht, Vizier and overseer of the 
city, occupied the finest of all the houses zi6 
by 85 feet m size Another vizier, Rames. was 
also Geneial of the Kings Forces and Royal 
Senbe He had been Master of the Household 
to \khnaton's father, Amenhotep III His 
house gives us the laie information of his wife's 
name "The mistress of the house, Nebt-ant 
There were also the houses of the Master of the 
Horse, the Keqier of the Cattle of the Aton, the 
High Priest Fa-wrah and the King's secretary It 
wras indeed a buqr aty That new art, which broke 




DETAILS OF DOMESTIC INTERIORS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
Much ot the private life in Akhetatoii, rell-el-Amama’ii lonii-dcad predecesisior, may be deduced from an examination ol the private 
houses that have come to light. Here, in the upper photograph, is the living room in a cottage in the workmen's suburb ; note the 
water jar, tood bowl and hearth. Bottom left, circular brirk bins slightly sunk into the ground and probably domed with a hole In the 
mof, used as receptacles for grain. Bottom right, a bathroom in a middle-class dwelling in Akhetaton. 

Fron ** Tbs CHtr of AbhsnsUn," Bxrpt Bxplentloa 10010(7 


away from the old stifE conventions and based 
itself on the study of nature, is also due to the 
king’s initiative The court artist, Auta, has given 
us a picture of his studio in which he is colouring 
a statue of Bektaton the king’s sister. Another 
sculptor, Thuthmes, has left behind many attractive 
royal busts and relief models. From the glass and 
glaze factories we have inlaid tiles, amulets, cups, 
lings and bead.s, chiefly in blue glaze. 

Close to the military post which guards the 
southern entrance to the plain the king had laid 
out a pleasure resort which he called l£aru-Aton, 


" the Precinct of the Sun’s Disk." It consists 
of two rectangular enclosures, one double the 
size of the other ; the smaller contained a home 
farm and a pond, while in the larger one, 
which was screened off by a high wall, were an 
artiflcial lake with a pier for the use of the royal 
boating party, a temple, a summer house and a 
hall of audience. Here, no doubt Akhnaton was 
glad to escape from the burden ol empire and tc 
spend a happy holiday, either sailing thither in the 
royal barge or else driving in his chariot with his 
wife and daughters, as depicted in his nobles' 
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TUTANKHAMEN AND HIS QUEEN IN GOLD AND GLASS AND JEWELRY 
'I1ic body of Tiitaiikhnnicn’s coronation throne is covered with sheets of beaten gold inlaid with faience, polychrome glass and 
exquisitely ciii precious stones. On the back panel, which for quiet pathos and superb workmanship is uncquallM among the buits of 
iircha-ologV in li^ypt, is a relief of tlie kins' sitting on a cushioned seat in his palace, while his queen with a gesture of delightful intimacy 
(lifers him a cup. .Above the group the sun-disk radiates life symbolised by long rays ending in little hands. 

"The Tlniiu'* world cupirrlsbi 

tombs. We may certainly conclude that the of kings and petty dynasts required a strong hand 

Pharaoh entertained right royally during this day’s to keep them in order ; but the Pharaoh was totally 

excursion. The cellar at the back of the audience indifferent to what was happening abroad. This we 

court was found crowded with broken wine jars and learn from a chance discovery by native diggers. 

280 jar-sealings bearing labels descriptive of the In 1887 they found on the site of the Royal Record 

various wines, such as " Wine of the House of Office several hundreds of clay tablets inscribed 

Akhnaton," " Wine of the Southern Pool," and in in cuneiform characters. These are the actual 

many instances even the date of bottling and correspondence which reached the Foreign Office 

quality of vintage were noted. from Palestine, Syria, Babylon and Ass3ma. In 

In the meantime what was happening in the outer them is told the sad story of the gradual loss of the 

world ? Akhnaton had succee^d to a vast empire Egyptian Empire in Asia, We read of the quarrels 

in Asia, extending as far as the Euphrates and and disaffection of the local rulers, the desperate 

up the Tigris to Assyria. This motlqr collection appeals for help from Egyptian governors and 
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the ie\v faithful adherents, and the gradual 
absorption by the Hittites of North Syiia But 
\khnaton turned a deaf ear to all, and was content 
to abandon his Asiatic cmpiie to anaichy or foreign 
rule His motto was Peace He was engaged m 
developing his monotheistic ideals at home At 



HOW MARTIAL EMBLEMS WERE HOUSED 
Ip the antechamber of rutankhamen'a tomb were found era! 
«inall « ooden shnnes each contamms some sacred object 4bo\ c 
IS a pnotograph of one of these shnnes beiore it was opened , 
the Sioyal Necropolis Sv.al ma> be «cen intact At the top, right, 
IS a rloser view of this seal, cradled but still holdmg firm 
Tht, Haras world eorrnsbt 

Thebes he ivas defacing the monuments of Ammon, 
while m his own capital he was cuttmg for his 
nobles line rock tombs never to be completed 
About a mile and a half to the east he built a 
walled village tor his workmrn (see page 14Z). 
This IS a remarkable example of town planning 
It IS an exact square of 230 feet , six lines of four 
roomed tenements, all 16 by 32 feet, open on live 
parallel alleys, all 6 feet 6 inches wide But the 
street scene was typically Onental some ran 
cellars under the alley from their front rooms, 
causing a hump in the ground , others put their 
big water jars outside their doors or kept their 
cows and douk^ tethered to the street walls ; 
elsewhere a brushwood awming gave shade to 
women, who sat out spinning Inside, the hvmg- 
room was often shared with pet animals and the 
staircase was crammed mto the kitchen. 



On the slopes overlooking tlu«- rookcr\' the 
workmen had raised a seiics of tomb chapels 
These unique buildings ol plastered mud buck 
nsc in thice stages up the hill side Tlic outer 
court with its gateway towcis leads to an inner 
court di:>tmguishcd by a low bench 11 inning all 
round for the w 01 shippers Besond this, and con 
nected by steps, is the actual shiine, with niches 
m its back wall A buck pedestal altar stands on 
the shrine flooi, and the oftenngs weie made in 
whitewashed pottery bowls This tlnrd section 
was handsomely roofed in with a poitico siipjioited 
by mud bnck columns plastered and painted 

Space docs not suffice to describe the grand tombs 
which Akhnaton employed these workmen m 
hewing out of the rock face of the sunounding 
cliffs They were built only for those wliom the 
king delighted to honour Some, like Ay, Tutankh- 
amen’s successor, were actually buiied at Thebes 
In escry case the chief intciest centres round the 
king, the noble himself is introduced merely to 
illustrate the rojal munificence Each tomb has 
Its own private load still visible, running across the 
plain On the flat heights abose guaids kept 
watch day and night Tlieir patrol pdtlis and huts 
remain as evidence 

In view of Lord Carnarvon’s famous discovery, 
any '’onnexion of Tutankhamen with Tell-el 
\marna is of inteiest A fine tomb in the eastern 
cliffs was begun for one of Akliiiaton’s greatest 
nobks. Tutu The inscriptions on its walls record 
that he held eight important offices, amongst them 
those of Lord Chamberlain, Chief Commissionei 
of Works, Lord High Tteasurer, and Foreign 
Secretary In fact, he was " almost, if not quite, 
the highest official m the realm, enjoying the king’s 
closest confidence Such an one can hardly be 
other than the later Phaiaoli who married Akh- 
naton ’s third daughtci The addition of “-ankh- 
aton " to his onginal name on his accession would 
be entirely suitable 

Interesting evidence has been obtained from one 
of the tomb chapels of the wave of reaction 
to Ammon worsbip, to which Tutankhaton 
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ulbmately gave way There a paiiitcd tablet was 
found, dedicated by one Ptah may (itself a for- 
bidden name) whose daughter was called Hand 
maid of Isis ' This Ptah may hedges by 
addressing prayers both to the c\piiing Aton and 
to Amen, Shed and Isis, deities of the old pan- 
theon Tutankhaton himselt seems to have 
temponsed at hr t, restoring the temples of both 
religions 1 mall}, the old cult w on backed as it w as 
by the aimj under Hoiemheb Tutankhaton 
abandoned Akliel iton for Thebes and changed 
his name to Tutankhamen to emphasise his 
level bion to the old state religion 
And whit IS known of Akhetaton after its de- 
sertion ’ Tlip clt^ was nfficiallv evacuated about 


1355 B c , when the court and its dependents left 
But the fertile stnp along the rivei bank continued 
to be culti\ ated by a few pcacants, as is the case 
to day Of thiir slight occupation there is evidence 
from the time of Rameses III (1198 1167 B c ) 
down to the sixth century b c Aftei that silence 
Kigns until the Christian era when the Romans 
pitched a i amp near the south end of the plain and 
Coptic hermits dwelt m the nobles tombs, even 
converting Panchsi s hall into an apsidal baptistery 
Here the eaiiings of the original Aton worship are 
to be seen under the half fallen plasta on which 
the Christians painted their emblems Such is the 
story of Akhetaton, the short lived creation of 
A.khnaton the so called " Heiotic King ’ 



SNAKE STANDARD OF AN EGYPTIAN NOME AND ITS SHRINE 
AbOTS are two photogmplu lUustiating the contents of sdch a sbnne as the one in the pneedmg page On the left tlie double doors an. 
seen apen and displaying the sacred stanaard nitliin swathed in its Lruinblmg pall , on the iwht is the serpent and feather standard 
itsdt It IS of wood heavily gilt and was thi emblem of the Until besp " (nome) of Upper Egypt, known as Uazet, with its capital 
at Tebu or Aphroditopbhs It wa« plircd in the tomb as a protective influence for the dead king on his peiilous journey to paradise 
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Ancient Arts and Crafts. XII. 

Prehistoric Rock Carvings in the 
British Isles and Brittany 

By E. W. Lynam 

Aniitut Keeper, Printed Book Depertment, Brilieh Mueeum 


F I^EOLITHIC man was not only a hunter 
but a gifted and happy artist, u ho delighted 
to draw beasts and scenes of the chase 
upon his case walls and on his implements In 
the British Isles, unfortunately, an Arctic climate 
restncted his mosements and his increase, there 
are to be found only three examples of the free 
and vigorous art chaiactenstic of him, and of 
these, that discos ered at Gnme's Graves is 
ascribed by some authorities to a later age, the 
Neolithic In any case, the whole art is more 
characteristic oi Spam and Southern France 
and has been already described in pages 143 to 153 
Apart fiom these, the oldest rock carvings in 
Britain were probably cut by men who lived at 
the end of the Neolithic and early m the Bronze 
Age, c 2100-1500 BC their descendants still 
form a strong element in the population Though 
so comparative!} late in time, these carvings have 
none of the grace and art of the palaeolithic 
engravings Their mtercst hes in the light which 
they throw upon a growing civilization and in the 
secrets which thev still hold While palaeolithic 
art may be calkd individualistic, the art of 
perfectly free human beings, these later petroglv phs 
(rock carvings) arc the 
art of a community 
They are the work of 
people bound and discip- 
hned by -oLial and 
religious organizations 
Such rock carvings 
then, probably contain 
the to the religious 
bdiefs held by the 
Bronze Age ancestors 
of the British peopks 
especially to their beliefs 
concerning death and 
the life after death 
Nearly all of them, in 
Bnttany as well as in 
Bntam, are found on 
the huge stones of 


inegalithic dolmens or bunal chambers in whicli 
were interred the great men of the timi Tin 
dolmens are, or were covered by gn it tumuli 
or barrows Only a profound and widespread 
religious feeling could have moved man in an aire 
when the use of metal was little known, to constnn t 
such laborious monuments as these chamliend 
tumuli, and that feeling is evpiesscd more 
imaginatively in the dolmen carvings In truth 
the Bionze Age barrows, round which the pcopk 
held councils, tubal assemblies, and solemn games, 
must have been to them much what dmrehes were 
to medieval Chnstians 

The majority of the petroglyphs c^ccially m 
Scotland and Ireland consist of a medley of figures 
placed on the rock without order or apparent 
connexion , except in a few cases, ornament can 
hardly have been intended The dolmen figures 
are obv'iously sj mbols religious magical, or 
totemistic Some are images ot real thmgs, used 
with a hidden meaning , others like the solar ship 
are symbols already familial in Southern Europi 
most of them show the influence ot neolithic irt 
which employ ed only geometrical and lint ir 
pittrrns and avoided tin rejiii m nt ition ot living 

and orgiii'c tlungs If 
thcsf grave sciilptiiif s 
reprc'-eiit the religious 
art of till agp, then the 
imagination of the artists 
seems to have been 
restrained by ' taboos 
ind tr iditions more 
comjilicatid tnan any 
c V or imposed by 
( hnstiaiiity Under the 
influence of rectilinear 
designs evrn the image 
ot till e irth deity 
sii tf ered degi adation 1 11 to 
geometrical patterns as 
wc shall sec And once 
a character — or a 
sacred sign — becomes 



INSTANCE OF BRITISH PAUAEOLITHIC ART 
A compaiison of this caning on flint crust, of an elk disturbed 
while bronsing siith the palaeolithic art in pngC!, 143 13) will 
show that thev belong to the same art phase It comes fioiii 
Gnme s Orav es in Norfolk , two other British example, are knoi n 

amrodued fiom th. SBliqumn ■ Jonrnal 
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RUDE RECORD OF A NEOLITHIC FIGHT 

Found at ClonnhiUoueh >n Ireland, this en^i\cd fr-uiment is ptobablv one of the 
oldest CMiiiplrs of n^thic cirviiig m the Hnlish Isles — truly a might} fall from 
pslaeolithir ^race Thetnticil Miukcswith ctirlL^and knobsat the top, perhaps 
the pi tin crosses, mayiioiLscnt men — ^pcssililv a battle between tnbM 
rrau It A • lUmllatar ■ “Inland la PitCaltls Timoi ' 


conventionalised theie is a tendency to multiply it; 
the more itb old signihcance is bidden, the more 
extravagantly is it used Thus the repetition of a 
figure seveidl times on a single stone uhich is so 
frequent in these petioglj-phs may have been to 
give it forte just as a modem man will repeat a 
biief curse m ordei to make it tffictive. 

Ireland is particularl3' iich in lock carvings, 
possibly as a result of hei bus}' commercial inter- 
course with other countries in the early Bronze 
Age (c. iSoo-iooo B c ) They show that m her 
ro^ sculptures, as in other things, Ireland was 
a meeting place ot strange elements, a source of 
surprising combinations England, on the other 
hand, possesses only one remarkable example of 
Bronze Age sciilpture The numerous petroglyphs 
of Bnttany are in some cases rather older than 
these , they are important as marking the route by 
which cultural ideas and symbols travelled from 
the Ibenan peninsula to our islands One of the 
most interesting examples, that at the " Table des 
Maichands," Locmiiiaqiier, has already been dealt 
with in this work bj’ Mr Stevens (see page 815). 
The most remarkable carvings are found near the 
coast of Morbihan, around the Golfe du Morbihan, 
Locmariaquer, and Carnac Scotland possesses 
many stones carved with circles, concentric circles 
and occasional spirals, but these have no features 
that give them any exceptional interest. 


Some of the s}mibols on British 
dolmens are found in a rude form 
even on palaeohthic objects The}* 
are such simple designs, however, 
as man would make instinctively, 
and probably began m no special 
time or place. One of them is 
the “ twig " or " fern leaf ” figure, 
which occurs at New Grange and 
Lough Crew, in County Meath, 
Ireland On palaeolithic objects 
from Spam it sometimes represents 
hair, but its later meaning is un- 
known Another is a senes of 
half circles or domi - elhpses 
arranged concentrically, with an 
eye or dot in the rmddle It is 
found repeatedly at New Grange, 
Lough C^ew and GavrTnis, an 
islet m the Golfe du Morbihan It 
suggests at once the image of the 
sun on thehon/on , yet sun- worship 
had not developed in Western 
Europe in palaeolithic times It 
may possibly be a picture of a 
cave, from the entrance M 
D^chelette'b interpretation of this 
as a Bronze Age S}anbol is given 
below. Yet another is the spiral, but its 
appearance in the north is dealt with later 
Most of the other figures, belonging to the late 
Neolithic and early Bionze Ages were probably 
mtroduced into the Bntish Isles either through 
the spread of cults and ntual practices or through 
commerce The former influence, which implies 
some immigration, seems to have been the more 
jxiwerful The symbols or motives drifted up 



CLUES TO NEOLITHIC RELIGION 
inset on the left, the '* ship al the sun ” ; above, vanous sign;, 
smong which the ship is seen again on the nght The top 
most Igwe of all la prohahly the ** sun hinrse “ heaimg the sun 
n<B “Xsw arue*.“ to a«ii» oosoy 
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SPIRAL-COVERED SLAB AT NEW GRANGE 

Just west of Drogheda m Ireland is a remarkable group of burial mounds identified with the 
Brugh na Boinne of Irish legend Consisting of stone cbombirs coitred with earth, they 
abound in rock c Irvines prominent among which is the spiral as this photogriph of the 
entrance to the laigest of them at Vew Grange will show In this is in sc mil of the following 
Dhotogriphs the markings ha\e been slightl> emphasised but neier so as to iinpur their value 

From N w Urangt br Croorgr Coffoj 


from Southern Europe 
along two routes, either 
from the Ibenan pen- 
insula through Fiance 
and Bnttany, or from the 
islands and shores of the 
Aegean Sea by way of 
Central Europe and 
Scandinavia Compara- 
tive archsology has 
shown that there was a 
bu^ Intel course by sea 
all round Euiopc 3,500 
years ago, and a free inter 
change of ideas between 
peoples separated from 
each other by thousands 
of miles of continent and 
by the greatest dillcrences 
of race and language 
Carvings on a slab at 
Cloonfinlough, in King’s 
County, Ireland, aie 
among the oldest m the 
Bntish Isles, foi thej 
closely resemble early 
neolithic sculptures in 
Spam The vertical 
strokes with circles and 
sometimes a knob, at the 
top represent men The 
cross-diaped signs on the 
upper half of the stone 
are probably also men 
and Prof Macalister sug 
gests that the whole may 
represent a battle between 
two tribes Depressions 
like footpnnts which 
occur here are found also 
but much larger, on rocks 
in Bnttany Sweden and 
Egypt They usually 
appear in pairs and are 
believed to have had a 
religious association 
A large group of the 
rock figures is connected 
with sun worship The 
most common and pro 
bably the oldest of these is the circle with its 
elaborations — ^the circle suirounding a cup or pit 
and the concentnc circle This symbol is found on 
monuments to the dead all over Europe and North 
Afnca Sun worship seems to have reached North 
Western Europe m neohthic times and flourished 
from that time far on into the Bronze Age 


The concentnc circles with a channel leading 
out from the centre have been vanously explained 
Some archieologists believe that they are drawings 
of the nng-forts subject to the chief buned in the 
tomb on which they are carved The channel 
would represent a gangway or entiance tnrough 
the fort walls It is also suggested that groups ot 
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ccmcentiic circles are rude maps of the territory 
and stronglioldb of the dead chief When the 
channds from them ]om together, it would indicate 
that these forts were all of one mmd or tribe, 
subject to one ruler Another theorist holds that 
groups of circles are astronomical charts 

The ship oi the sun a graceful symbol in Egj'pt, 
South-Eastern Europe, and Scandinavia, appears 
at Mane I ud in Bnttany and at New Grange 
and Donth in Ireland abbreviated mto somethmg 
like a rude comb The teeth of the comb represent 
the littk rowcis The solar ship originated among 
eaily m iritimc peoples, who bdicv cd that during 
the night the sun was borne on a ship across a wide 
s»a which lay between its setting and its nsing 
points In most cases a round sun is drawn above 
the boat One caiving at Lough Crew ma^ 
represent a ship with an icly fish — a version of the 
dolphin of Southern Euiope — on the prow It is 
diftiLuIt not to believ c that the carvmg on the right 
of the lower illustration in page 1134 was not 
meant to be a boat with oars 
The '■olar horse was a blood animal which 
appears prancing on the ornament of many metal 
and pottery objects of Italy, Central Europe, and 
Sc indin ivi i Whit mavbe a draw mg of him, verv 




SIGNS EVOLVING FROM THE ' OWL FACE" 
From the vt.^ crude suggestbon of the face of s»me female 
drit\ of the Stone Age (rig A) arises the mspirition of the 
more geometric decorations (Figs B, C, D) of the Bronze Age 
in Ireiimd, Scotland, and Brlttanv Byes hecome first con 
centric circles md liter, connected spirila 
Ifiai Mehatette 

much humbled but still bearing the sun on his back, 
appears at Lough Crew The myth of the 
solar horse peruoted in one form into cla-««icai 
mj'thology Crosses within circles, rayed 
circles and " flowers," of which numbers 



A MEDLEY OF CARVINGS AT KNOCKMANY 
A further instince of Irish rock carving, at Knockmany m Tyrone 
Several distinct signs are exemplified— 'the wavy and anguur tigrog, the 
conccntiic circles, taiangidar markings, the cup shap^ h^ow, and others 
oi a less defanitc type The " face ” in the centra is probably aoeideatal 
Trom "Bsw QiBDis, kr Qaoiis Ooflsr 


are carved at Lough Crew, probably all 
represent the sun The swastika, a well 
known solar symbol, appears on a rock at 
Ilkley \ orkshire, elaborated m a style most 
probably derived from Scandinavia Tht 
image of the sun giving out light and eneigy 
IS reproduced in objects of bronre evidently 
worn as amulets There is evidence that 
the image of a snaki was associated with 
sun worship during the neolitl ic penod 
Carvings on the dolmen in llie island 
tumulus of Gavi Inis arc sometimes believed 
to represent snakes, though they may merely 
be rig/ags like those on Insh monuments 
The figures at GavrTnis are veiy different 
from anything else in Bnttany 
The appearance of the spiral motive, 
carved elaborately and profusely, on stones 
at New Grange is veiy cunous and illustrates 
the dependence of art upon trade While 
the spiral covtrs the great stone before the 
entrance of New Grange and is repeated 
on many stones m the north of Ireland, it 
occurs only once in Bnttany, whither it 
was imported from Ireland, and only in 
the northern jpart of England It is now 
agreed that this design came to Ireland 
from Hissarlik (the lae-Homenc aty of 
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IDEAL TYPE OF THE “OWL FACE" STATUE 
From their resemhlaiice in shape to a Gothic arch, these stattica 
are called “ ogival.” One of the most life-like car\'ings of the 
age is illustrated above ; it stands beside the chureli of Salat 
Martin, Guernsey. Eapressine I he same motive as the French 
figure shown below, it typifies a much maturer art. 

Troy) and the islands and kingdoms ot the 
iVegean, where it was a popular form of 
ornament from c. 2400 to 1400 b.c. It was 
introduced thence into Scandinavia by the 
traffickers who travelled overland from the hearl 
of the Adriatic to the Baltic Sea to get the prccioii.s 
amber of the north — ^the route is now known as 
" the amber route." From Scandinavia the spiral 
reached Scotland, where it appears on rocks, 
as well as on several curious stone balls. It 
came to Ireland in the Bronze Age, and flourished 
there. Some antiquaries have inferred from this 
that the great tumuli of Brugh na Boinne, which 
include New Grange and Dowth, mark a settlement 
of conquering invaders from Scandinavia. How- 
ever that may be, the spiral which was only an 
ornamental motive at Crete and Mycenae seems 
to have acquired a religious significance in the 
British Isles. 

The " owl face " figure is one of the most 
important among British petroglyphs. It is the 
only representation we have of a deity in person ; 
and it is also, according to M. D&helette, the 
origin of a diversity of rock signs in Brittany and 
Ireland. This is the face of a female deity, and 


though it is hardly the sort of face that launches 
a thousand ships, its history goes back to pre- 
Homeric Troy. Her image is found all over 
Southern Europe, from Hi.ssarlik to Portugal, at 
the end of the neolithic period. It is usually a 
smaU piece of stone, slate, wood or pottery, rudely 
shaped, without limbs, hut bearing e^'es, hair, 
tattooed cheeks and a neck ornament carved or 
painted upon it. Her figure early took the shape 
of a flat cone. In this form, provided only with the 
upper half of a face but ornamented uith an axe 
or a bent staff, it appears on menhirs and on the 
stones of artificial caves in the Marne and Card 
valleys in France. 

According to M. Dcchelette, when this image 
was introduced into Armorica at the beginning ot 
the Bronze Age. it suffered the gijometrical 



INSPIRATION OF BRONZE AGE CARVINGS 


A statue o( the “ owl tace " goddess from Sairit-Scmiii in 
Aveyioii, France. Though found far from (Jriltuiiy in tin: 
norUi, it is important to remember that this itguri: in it., 
degenerate expression is thoierht by M. Lirchclettc to he iJiu 
commonest decoration of Breton and British carvings. 
Fhota bjr Z. !• Roiixlc 
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degradation already mentioned. The half-face 
became merely two circles, or dots in circles 
(" eyes ”), with a double wave or " yoke " above 
them for tyebrows or hair. After this simplifica- 
tion, most of the elements were ignorantly 
multiplied. A second and third pair of eyes 
appeared lower down, and these were sometimes 
turned into demi-ellipses. This produces a figure 
occurring frequently in Brittany, and hitherto 
called a " shield " or an " octopus ” ; on similar 
idol faces in New Guinea the demi-ellipses low 
down on the cheeks represent ear-rings. In other 
developments the yoke became a zigzag above 
circles, the lines on either cheek, originally standing 
for tattoo marks, became zigzags, and these 
zigzags were soon elaborated into chevrons, 
lozenges and triangles. The rows of triangles at 



FURTHER DEGENERATION OF THE " OWL FACE " 
From the remains at Locmariaquer (ne ^||e 8is)aaaies tUi flat 
stunc engraving. According to M. DScheletta It is a further 
evolution of the face in page 1137 ; the ejm at the top and 
foot are circular, and the two middle pairs demi-ellipticaL 
Photo bp a. lo Uoii^ 


New Grange are almost a reproduction of a pattern 
found engraved on slate idol plaquettes in Portugal. 
The triangle upon the latter is hdd to have been 
a 53nnbol of the female principle or deity. 

Introduced from Brittany into Ireland, these 
elements, their pictorial origin now forgotten, 
met a new pattern, the spiral, just introduced 
from Scandinavia. In Ireland, the^ore, conjoined 
spirals are sometimes substituted for the " e 3 re ” 
circles. The Gavr’Inis petrogl 3 q>hs, M. D^didette 
believes, are later than the other Armorican 
carvings and show definite In'sh influence. There, 
as in Irdand, the numerous demi-dlipses arranged 
round a central figure are multiplications of the 
“ eye ” demi-ellipses. There, too, appears the 
only spiral in North-Western Europe outside the 
British Isles. M. D^chelette admits that his theory 
of “ cherchez la femme ** cannot cover all our 
carvings of circles, cups and circles, and demi- 
ellipses, but thinks that old figures may have been 
adapted to a new purpose. 

The woman idol or her cult may have reached 
the north in yet another disguise. The shape of a 
rude cone, in which she appears in the Gard 
valley, may have originated the conical or 
*' ogival ” sign on the Man^ er H'roSk stone at 
Locmariaquer. This shape is noticeable in many 
Morbihan antiquities, for example, in numerous 
little stone amulets, and in the Table des Marchands 
support-stone. If this be her image, she has indeed 
come at last to '* sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans everything." 

The mysterious female image is conjectured to 
have represented an earth deity. Mother Earth 
and the sun would be natural objects of worship 
to an agricultmal people. Her appearance on 
burial monuments would support this theory, for 
there has always been a dose association in the 
primitive mind between the idea of death and 
burial and that of sowing grain. In prehistoric 
times the ceremony of sowing was commonly 
accompanied by human sacrifice. Thus this deity 
may be even more evil than she looks. M. le 
Rouzic, indeed, has put forward a theory of sun 
and earth worship for Brittany. In the signs on 
the Mane er H'roek stone he sees agricultural 
emblems ; the axes are " axe-ploughs ” and the 
limp animal at the bottom is an ox, the wavy 
lines being abbreviated horns of oxen. 

M. D^chelette would explain the axes, both 
handled axes and plain celts, which appear in 
many petroglyphs in Brittany, and on a rock at 
Kilmartin, Argyllshire, by the undeniable early 
association of an axe with the woman idol. 
Hand axes were doubtless sometimes used to 
break the ground ; and it has been suggested that 
these representations may be ritual implements 
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AGRICULTURAL SIGNS FROM BRITTANY 


As an example of the “ axe-ploosb ” mobf, according to U 
Dechelrtte, this carved stone from the Mane er H'roek tumulus 
could not be bettered He also sees an ox in the lowei left- 
hand sign — indeed, hoi ns and muazle may well be distinguished 

Photo by Z la Booilo 

employed at the ceremony of sowing, first to carry 
out d human sacrifice and then to break 
virgin soil Certainly polished celts made of 
jadeite callais and other rare stone seem to have 
been used as votive or ceremonial objects m 
Morbihan far into the Bionze Age The handled 
axes on the Man^ er H'roek stone appear also to 
have been ceremonial rather than us^ul weapons, 
like Lord Mayors' maces 
The " crooked staff " or “ wand of authority " 
sign which occurs on the Gard menhirs and at the 
Table des Marchands may be regarded with great 


probability as the picture of a hoe or pick for tilling 
If M Ddchelette's theories about the " owl 
face " figure are conect, the design on the Folkton 
drums cannot have reached England through 
Brittany These little chalk objects, found in the 
grave of a child at Folkton Moor, Yorkshire, are 
unique Their engravings, not only the " owl 
face" but the " butteifly '' motive (wliicli is 
found on gold loundels at Mycenae) and the 
returning spirals, aie all in the style of oinamcnt 
prevalent in the neighbouihood of the Aegean 
c. 1500 BC Otheib, such as a saltire uithin an 
oblong, occur at New Grange It is ditlicult to 
undeistand how these drums got to Folkton , 
possibly they were brought home linm the Continent 
by Bntish sea-rovers They appear to have been 
regarded as idols, like the earlici southern images 
of the female deity 'Ihcv are nou m the Bionze 
Age gallery ot the Biitish Museum 
Apart trom then fascination, these rock canings 
of the Bntish Isles and Bnttaiiy are valuable 
because they throw light on the movements of 
prehistonc cults and religious ideas associated 
with death and bunal, on the carlv history of 
ornament, and on European commeice in the 
Bronze Age On the othei hand, m spite of clever 
theories, such grave sculptures are still to a great 
extent a puzzle to us We understand neither 
them nor their purpose It may be that we never 
shall, for our habit ot logical thmking removes us 
even further than time fi om the minds that laboured 
so strangely and so devotedly 3,500 years ago 



IDOL, OR PLAYTHING OF A CHILD’ 

Ihe Folkton diums, so tallrd from the place 01 their dibcovers 
in Yorksbiie, are anomalous Little eliuk cslmdeis from t^ 
grave of a diild, they present a bewildenng diversiitv of signs, 
such as the ” owl face *’ which as we have seen is Breton, and 
the “ hutterfly " figure which is tegean — ^hoth esrmplihed above. 

Bj pumlHloB er the TnutMS sf tke British Kuisum 
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The Story of Agriculture as Pictured 
on the Monuments 

By Donald A. Mackenzie 

Author of “ Bjlyptian Myth and Le|(end *' 


T he wonderful civilization of ancient Eg>in. 
which endured for at least forty centuries, 
was based on the agriculture mode of 
life. Its early Pharaohs were farmer-kings, and 
had tliemselves so depicted by their sculptors. 
A monarch like Ameneinhet I. of the twelfth 
dynasty, who reigned, according to the minimum 
s}rstem of dating, from 2000 till 1970 b.c., was 
proud to record in his famous " Instruction," 
written for the benefit and guidance of his son and 
heir : " I grew corn. I loved the god Grain (Npr) ; 
in every valley the Nile begged of me. None 
hungered, none thirsted during my reign. All 
were well pleased with what I did, and said concern- 
ing me, ‘ Every commandment is wise.’ *’ In 
like manner the great lords recorded in their tomb- 
inscriptions how they had extended irrigation 
works and promoted the interests of the farmers 
and farm workers in their domains. 

The law of Egypt were similarly rooted in the 
agricultural mode of life. In the legend of Osiris, 
as preserved by Plutarch, it is told that when he 
became king of Egypt he applied himsi-lf towards 
civilizing his countrymen by turning them from 
their former indigence and barb.irity, that He 
taught them how to cultivate the fniits of the earth, 
and that he gave them a body of law whereby to 
regulate their conduct. In his Paradise the 
souls of the dead cultivated the land and sowed and 
reaped grain as they had done during life. No 
one was admitted to that realm of bliss, however, 
who could not state truthfully ; " I have not 
turned aside the water (from a neighbour’s held) 

at the time of inundation I have not cut 

off an arm of the river in its course." In the 
" Book of the Dead," Osiris, with whom the dead 
Pharaoh was identified, is made to exclaim (in 
Breasted’s translation) : ’’ The gods live as I, 
I live as the gods, I live as ' Grain ’ (Npr, god of 
grain), I grow as ' Grain' .... I am barley." 

It was in Eg3rpt’s Predynastic Age, some 
centuries before 4000 B.C., that agriculture was 
introduced into Egypt. From the stomachs of 
predynastic Egyptians, whose bodies have been 


preserved in the warm and dry sands of the Nile 
valley at Naga-ed-dor, quantities of foovl have been 
taken, and among thest* have beiMi found husks 
of barley and millet, portions of root Utbers, ami 
other plants, as well as fish .scales and fragments of 
fish and mammalian bones. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the change from hunting 
to agriculture as a mode of life wsis of great 
antiquity in the valley of the Nile, and it is of 
special importance to note that the barley and 
millet cultivated were native to Egi'pt. 

^Vhcn the di.scovery of tigricnlture was made the 
interests of the predynastic Egyptian were greatly 
extended beyond tracking animals and studying 
their habits. He found it ncccs.sary to meastire 
time, and in this connc.xion he became the pupil 
of the Nile, the most wonderful river in the world, 
which from time immemorial has b(>en rising in 
flood once a year and depo.siling on the sitnds of 
Egypt fresh quantities of rich alluvial soil 
impregnated with fertilising properties. 

The story of agriculture in Egy|)t begins, indeed, 
with the Nile. On its banks the early people found 
growing wild the barley and millet grassc-s whicli 
the}' discovered to be suitable for baxl. It was 
perceived that these grasses grew best when they 
received ample nourishment from the irrigation 
pools and channels formed by the generous river. 
By imitating nature, the early agriculturist learned 
how to irrigate the wastes and make the desert 
" blossom like the rose ’’ ; while by making records 
of the movements of the river and the wa.\ing and 
waning of the moon, he wa.s enabled to introduce 
the calendar which Julius Caesar imjairted into 
Rome, and which is now, with suhsetiiient 
adju-stments, used all over the civilized world. 

Eg}'pt, which first gave us the c.di-nd.ir, is, as 
Herodotus put it, " an acquired country, the gift 
of the river." The Nile is about 4,000 miles in 
length, and stretches across the golden desert 
sands to the east of the vast Sahara De.scrt, like a 
ribbon of cobalt-blue, fringed by banks of green 
vegetation. The long narrow vidley which is 
Egypt is enclosed for the greater part by strange 
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OXEN OF ANCIENT EGYPT TREADING OUT THE CORN 
From tliL mistaba of Ftahhotep and Akhenhotcp at Sakkaia, come* th» really excellent leprexrntation i*i low relief ot cattle on the 
thie^liing lloir At e\e ) turn in conxideimi; the most diverse nspects of Egyptian life, we are arrested to marvel at the wonderful 
qualities of Egyptian artistiv lliis svcni ut tuading out the com transports us at once to the immemorial East appaientl> the, 
dwellers by the Nile w ere no less humane to their dumb se'vants than Moses, who w mid not suffei the ox at thi* task to be muszlul 

ih oufc SAddai CanaTA 


pink hills, and shrinks in places to the dimensions 
of some modem farms, while tlsowhcre it is from 
ten to thirty miles in breadth ^\hen the Nile 
approaches within about a bundled miles of the 
Mediterranean it forms the broad Delta of Lower 
Egypt The gieat rner has a double source of 
sup^y In Nubia it is fed by the Bahr el- Azrek, 
or Blue Nile and the Atbara, which arc greatly 
swollen in August and Scplcmbci by the melting 
snoivs of the ^bjssinian mountains and from an 
earher period the Nile is flooded by the wateis of 
the great iqiiatoiiTl lakes which are increased 
heavy tropical rains and sweep down the main 
stream, the Bahr el-Abiad, or " White Nile " 
After the peiiod of inundation the river gradually 
subsides and shrinks Before the Assuan barrage 
was constructed tor the purpose of storing the 
surplus waters, the Nile used to sink at its lowest 
so low that in parts it became not only very 
shallow, but almost motionless 
The Low Nile penod was in ancient times one 
of sterility as it was, and is, one of great heat 
An ancient twelfth dynasty ollici<d who had to 
visit the Mine Land in this season reminds us 
in an inscription that in summer ‘ the hills are hot 
the rocks brand the skin " For the fifty 
days known to modem Egyptians as el-Khamaseen, 
burmng winds from the south are of frequent 
occurrence, the most oppressive being the 
“ samoom " which sweeps out of the south-east 
with darkening clouds of sand and dust, blotting 
out the landscape, lashing the Nile into stormy 


fuiy, and semung to set the suiface of the whole 
valley in motion This is the peiiod favourable 
for toe visitations of plague and other diseases, 
when the vitality of the natives is reduced, when 
sand is chewed with food, and enters ears, nostrils 
and eyes The atmosphere is hazy, the desert 
dazzling, the black soil on the river banks cracked 
and barren Vegetation survives only where 
imgation is rigoroudy attended to , the samoom 
coats every green leaf with yellow dust, and Egypt 
seems to be relapsing back into the wastes of the 
Sahara and eternal death 
Then, towards the end of May, comes welcome 
relief from tropical heat and discomfort, for the 
cool north wind, the Etesian wind of the Greeks, 
begins to blow from the green Mediterranean, 
the Great Green of the Egyptian texts It tempers 
the atmosphere , it clears vegetation of accumulated 
dust , it seems to be the very " breath of life " to 
exhausted Egypt In the songs and other writings 
of ancient times the north wind is welcomed and 
lauded for its refreshing coolness 
The next symptom of the approaching change 
IS the appearance of the star Sinus, the Greek 
Sothis On that magical June night called by 
modem natives Levlet en Nuktah ( Night of the 
Drop ”), a " tear " from the star is supposed to 
fall into the Nile and cause it to rise This star 
was anciently identified wath the mother-goddess 
who nounshed her human children , the welcome 
tear fell into the Celestial Nile beyond the horizon 
before the star actually appeared to human eyes. 
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When the nver begins to nse it canies down the 
green scum of the equatorial waters which have 
long lam stagnant and slimy, and for three or four 
days Egypt is watered bj the " Green Nile ” In 
the Pyramid Texts Osins is identified with the 
green life-giving substance in the " new water," 
as he IS with the soil and with the vegetation which 
the water causes to sprout Pyramid Text 589 
reads as follows " Horus comes l He beholds 
his father in thee. Greenness, in thy name of 
' Water of Greenness ' " 

About a foitmght later the nsing wraters become 
deeply tinged by red day until the Nile resembles 
a nver of blood This is the Red Nile, and the 
" blood ” was anciently supposed to be that of the 
slam Osms The solar cult, however, had a more 
complex doctnnal explanation of it as a flood of 
blood impiegnated beer which made the man 
slajing sun-goddess drunk and transformed her 
from a malignart into a beneficent deity 

By the beginning of August the Nile, overflovnng 
its banks, inundates the narrow valley, isolating 
villages situated on elevated portions or protected 
by dykes of sand, so that, as Herodotus put it, 
they resemble islands in the Aegean Sea When 
the " new wata " has moistened the sterile sand, 
Egypt IS tiansformed as if by magic Life is 
renewed again, insects seem to have spontaneous 
generation, mice a cep from cracks in the sun baked 
day to escape droivning and aic believed, even b\ 


modem Egyptians, to have been created from mud 
by the hfe-giving water, gra^s spiings up barley- 
seeds lying in the dry sand spiout suddenly, the 
trees and shrubs put forth biilhanl and scented 
blossoms, and the whole valley is infused with 
fieshness, activity , and beauty Thus, at the dose 
of the hot season Egvpt is dienched with life-giving 
water From October till March is the cool part 
of the Egyptian y ear, but it is warm enough to make 
cereals flout idi so that they may' be duly lipened 
at the beginmng of the hot season 

After the flood slit inks and the Nile subsides 
within its banks — that is, about the time of our 
winter solstice — ^the Adds are cultivated and sown 
" In no country," wrote Herodotus, " do they 
obtam 1' r riroduce of the field with less trouble 

. Ixjt husbandman wtaits till the river has of 
its own accord spread itsdf ovei the Adds and with 
drawn again to its bed, and then sows his plot of 
ground, and, after sowing, turns his swine into it — 
the swine tread in the cot 11 — after which he has only 
to await the hat vest The swine serve him also 
to thradi the gram, which is then earned to the 
gamer ’’ 

Every stage ot agiicultural operations m anaent 
Egypt IS represented in the tombs, those artistic 
treasure houses of antiqmty, those libraiies of 
insenbed stones We see in one Theban tomb- 
picture an Egyqitian worker of the Empire Penod 
laboriously drawing water fiom the Nile to supply 



A DEVICE STILL USED IN EGYPT AND THE EAST FOR WATERING THE FIELDS 
Apui, a gra\ei ii> the leign of Rameses II of the nineteenth dynasfW bad his tomb in the valley of Deir el Medinct On its wills 
IS to be found an excellent representation of an irrigating system, still in use to day, worked hy two 'lives who Kneith thi shade 
of sycamore treea m a garden, are drawing water from a pond fnngcd with aquatic plants Ilie “ shaduf ' con isl-, of 1 lung 
pole with a leathei budket at one end and a counterpoise at the other balanced on a suppoit , on bemg pulled down bO that the 

bucket IS submerged, it swings back again by the help of the weight 
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an irrigating channel, by means of that immemorial 
contrivance, the shad^, which is still used in 
modem Egj-pt It is formed of a long pde 
poised on a prop and placed at a right ang^e to the 
Nile : one end of the pole is weighted hy a big 
lump of mud, and suspended from the other is a 
skin bucket. The worker, seizing the rope, bends 
his back and dips his bucket, which is lifted full of 
water 1^ the weighted pole, and then pours its 
contents into the canal. For thousands of years 
the hclds of Egypt have been irrigated in this way. 
.Vrtificial lakes were also formed and were 
automatically iilled at the season of inundation. 
Tomb-pictures of villas show in their gardens the 
pools in which their owners bathed, and on which 
they sailed in pleasure boats to hook and spear 
fish, or to enjoy the cool of the evening and the 
moon-bright night. These pools also served to 
irrigate the gardens during the period of the Low 
Nile, and gardeners are depicted using shadufs, 
or carrying water-buckets suspended from shoulder- 
yokes, to water flowers and fiuit trees round which 
the earth had been banked up so as to retain as 
much moisture as possible. 

The inundation scenes in the tombs are invariably 
of animated character. Men are shown wading 
and in skiffs, rescuing cattle which were isolated 
on rapidly slurinking sand-banks by the surging 
flood. VWien the river bursts its banks in modern 
times cattle still gambol in the re&esliing water, 
and shoals of fi«h are carried into the shallows; 
man and beast rejoice in the life-renewing flood. 
In the old tomlvpictures the artists have made not 
only the herds but the cattle smile and look active 
and well contented. Here and there an Egj'ptian 
squats on a bank to catch fish. But the shadow 
which haunts human joy is never absent, for the 
watchful crocodile is ^o^vn crouching near cattle 
and men patiently awaiting his opportunity. 

The Beni llassan tomb-pictures of the Middle 
Kingdom Feudal Age show the farm servants of 
the great lords breaking up the drenched soil after 
the flood has subsided. Some use the ancient 
A-shaped wooden hoc, with its inward curving 
and pointed blade and longer handle, strengthened 
at the centre by a twisted rope. Others use a 
wooden plough, draw by two oxen ; one man held 
the plough and another carried a goad to urge on 
and direct the slow-moving animals. Behind the 
ploughmen or men with hoes we see the sowers 
scattering the seeds in a steady stream. 

The custom of driving swine on to the Adds to 
tread in the grain, referred to by Herodotus, is 
illustrated in the tombs, but not, so far as has yet 
been found, in any earlier than the eighteenth 
dynasty, which was that of Tutankhamen. Sheep 
and goats, cattle and asses were, however, used 
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for this purpose. It may be that the pig, although 
an " abomination ’’ to the Egyptians, came into 
general favour at seed-time, because of its habit 
of grubbing the soil and devouring roots and weeds 
as well as worms, snails, etc., for the pig is a 
natural scavenger. In an Old Kingdom picture 
three shepherds are shown driving a flock of 
homed sheep over a newly sown Add, which must 
have been extremdy wet, because the man in front 
sings a humorous song, written in hieroglyphics : 
Among the fish the shepherd 
Through water makes his way. 

He chats with some and to the r^ 

He diouts the time of day. 

The andent Egyptian workers seem to have been 
as great talkers as are their modern descendants. 
It was sorrowful to them to be without company. 
In an old papyrus a very mdancholy man bemoans 
his lot in solitude, and says he has no one to talk 
to except the fish. The andent and very human 
artists, in their agricultural scenes, show gossiping 
couples as well as vocalists. 

In the harvest scenes there are occasional 
interesting glimpses of ever 3 rday life. The reapers 
were followed by girls, who acted as gleaners like 
the Biblical Ruth, and in one tomb-picture a couple 
are depicted quarrelling, each tearing at the oth^s 
hair ; another couple of girl gleaners are squatted 
on the ground, one bdng engaged in extrading a 
thorn from the foot of her friend. Boys waited on 
the harvesters with skins of water, or beer ; 
youngsters slept in the shadows of trees, while their 
parents toiled in the hot sun ; a song or a merry 
tune from a reed instrument miglit be provided by 
an accomplished youth. 

The harvesters set to work in methodical 
manner, and on big estates they were under the 
direction of overseers, who carried their staffs of 
office, and wielded them on occasion to punidi 
sluggards. Different methods of reaping obtained. 
At an early period, flint sickles with minute saw- 
like teeth set in wooden handles were used. 
Toothed copper sickles subsequently became 
common. Some harvesters pulled up the barley 
by the roots, as still do some small farmers in the 
uplands of Crete, and as did the natives of St. 
Kilda when they were visited by Martin in the 
seventeenth century. Those Egyptians who used 
the sickles cut the straw a little below the cars. 
The sheaves were bound so that ears protruded 
from both ends, and were piled up sidewa}^ on the 
fields. Short-cut ears were placed in nets or 
baskets, which were swung on a pole and carried 
shoulder-high by two men, or in wicker panniers 
placed on the backs of asses. The scribes of the 
great lord made careful records for his perusal 
of the loads of grain carried from the fields. 

Open-air threriiing-floors of circular shape were 




VINTAGE-TIME ON THE ESTATE OF AN EGYPTIAN PRIEST 
Another panel from the tomb of Vakhti shows us further scenes of husbandry and cowtry life Befoi u \akhti. sittiiif* in bis pavilion 
offerings ot fish and game and grapes and dates are brought , birds <ue being plucked and trussed and hung up to cure ; a fowling 
net on the right has been cast in a reed brake , but perhaps the most enthralling scene of all is the v intage — grapes being gathered 
from an arching vine and tiodden out in the wine-press, and then juire collected and stored in amphorae 

used for separating the grain trom the husks. manufactured. Root crops, hcibs, and fiuit ticcs 

The threshing was accomplished by driving animals were likewise cultivated The vine was giown aU 

over the ears. Oxen were commonly used, as is over the land of Egypt. AccoidingtotheGieeksit 

shown in the tomb pictures, although Herodotus is native not only to Egypt, but to Greece, Syria, 

lefers to swine. The Hebrews, likewise, used the etc., and even the islands of the Mediterranean 

large animals. " Thou shalt not muzzle the ox," Homer refers to it in the isle ot Ogygia. “ About 

the faithful were instructed, " when he treadeth the hollow cave," he sings, " there trailed a wild 

out the corn ” (Deuteronomy xxv. 4). The chaff rambling vine with goodly clustcis ’’ (Odyssey, 

was separated from the grain by workers, who v. 69). No doubt the seeds of the vine were 

winnowed with small wooden hand-shovels, tossing widely distiibutcd by inigiating birds 

their contents into the air, and, no doubt, this work Ac has been stated, barley and millet grow wild 
was done chiefly on svindy days The senbes who in Egypt. But the Egyptians did not find wheat 

supervised at every turn recorded the quantities in their native land, nor did they cultivate it until 

of grain canied in measures to the granary. they had been growing barley for several centuries 

After the fields were reaped, and the straw which Wild wheat has been discovered on Mount Carmel, 

the reapers left standing had been labonously and for a time it was thought that the Egyptians 

pulled up to be used as fodder for cattle, the land obtained the seeds from that locality, but Professor 

was ploughed again and another crop grown with the Biffin, Cambridge, has found it is useless for 

aid of irrigation Even as many as three separate breeding purposes, and that it has peculiarities 

harvests might be reaped in a single season. which rendei it impossible to be grown so as to be 

In addition to a cereal the Egyptians had a suitable for harvesting. A wild wheat found in 

pap3irus harvest. The stalks were plucked in the Mesopotamia becomes sterile when crossed with 

maizes and packed into bags, which the workers Carmel wheat, and is evidently not ancestral to the 

carried away on their backs From the papyrus cultivated varieties. Dr Thomas Cherry (late 

the Egyptians made small boats, ropes, sandals, Professor of Agncullure at Melbourne) has sug- 

and the strong and enduring " paper " used by the gested that wheat, which has not the sharp pro- 
scribes. Flax was widely cultivated, and from it tective awn of barley, evolved on an island where 

the female workers made linen of different qualities, it was not subjected to the attacks of land birds, 

the best being almost as fine as silk. Even in and he favours Delos, which is a breeding-place for 

predyoastic times an excellent linen was sea birds. It lies near Melos, where obsidian was 
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found, and Naxos, from which the Egyptians 
obtained emery, even as far back as prcdynastic 
times. The sugge.stion is that the wheat seeds 
were carried to Egypt by its ancient mariners, 
'fhat wheat was cultivated in Egyjit before it was 
cultivated in Mesopotamia is suggested by the fiict 
that the Sumerians of the pre-Babylonia Age in 
that area called it, as Breasted has pointed out, by 
its Egyptian name. Irrigation was practised in 
Mesopotamia as in Egjqit, but the Tigris and 
Euphrates could not, like the Nile, have revealed 
to early man the secrets of agriculture. These 
great rivers ri.se in flood, but do not subside, as does 
the Nile in ligj'jit, early in the cool season, but in 
full summer when no rain falls. No crop could 
come to maturit}' in Mesopotamia in ancient times 
without irrigation, while in Egypt exactly the 
opposite was the case : the wild barley flourished 
during the cool .season in the naturally-irrigated 
luea, and, having ripened, sowed itself early in the 
hot season. In almost rainle.ss ligj'jrt the seeds 
were preserved in the dry sand until the inun- 
dation caused them to sprout. So far as our 
knowledge goes, it would ajjpeax therefore that 
the agricultural mode of life had origin in Egypt 
as had the calendar, and that, therefore, the tomb- 
pictures, which show us the early farm workers 
employed in the Nile valley, an; of the greatest 
importance not only in the history of agricultrue 


but of civilization itself. Before mankind dis- 
covered how to grow and stoi'e an adequate food 
suppl5', the world was thinly peopled. Hunters 
required large areas over which to operate, and as 
they could not control the movements of animals, 
they must have suffered from periodic famines, 
accompanied by heavj' death-rates. By growing 
com the early farmers accumulated w'ealth, and 
wealth brought leisure. When man obtained 
leisure he made rapid progress as an inventor. 
Denser communities could live in areas suitable for 
the agricultural mode of life than was possible 
when men were merely hunters. Laws became a 
necessity. Society had to be organized and 
governed, and life and property protected. As 
the population increased, so did its needs. The 
farmers provided food in abundance, but Egypt 
required wood, metals, etc., and, to procure these, 
deserts and rivers and seas had to be crossed. 
Progress was forced upon early man by the dictates 
of sheer necessity, and, as it developed, isolated 
communities were brought into touch with one 
another, with the result that the new mode of life, 
the new means of obtaining and storing a food 
supply, spread far and wide, lire farmer who 
first sowed the seeds of wild barley in the first 
irrigated field sowed also the seeds of modern 
civilization, and inaugurated a new era with 
now traditions in the history of the world. 



HERDS OF CATTLE FROM A CAPTURED TOWN WERE THE FRUITS OF VICTORY 

The herdsman’s iliitirs were no less a care than scud time and harvest to the settled and civilized peoples of the past. Good cattle 
were hifthlv piizc<l, and the value of inerrhandisc (and even wives) was frequently calculated at so many head of oxen. The famous 
bronze Ualawat Kates cive us a Rlimpse of .Assyrian pastoral life — pastoral, that is, but not peaceful ; for the goats and sheep that 
ore being driven across the scene are proliably the spoils of war, possibly the very cause of the war itself. Indee.I, we c.i.iiiul doubt 
that silent though the monuments are on the point, economic motives for war were as strong in ancient times as to-day. 



The Royal Palaces. X. 

Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli 

By Thomas Ashby, D.Litt. 

Pormerly Direotor, Britich School at Romo 


T he villa begun by the Emperor Hadrian, 
according to his biographer, on his return 
from his first joumcy to the East in a.d. 
125, is situated about 15 miles to the east of Rome, 
just below the olive clad slopes of Tivoli. Its 
appearance recalls to our minds very different 
associations from those which the word brings up 
in England, and even the great villas of the Re- 
naissance must give place to its vast extent. The 
tourist who once ignorantly spoke of it as Hadrian's 
village was not so far wrong as he seemed to be. 
Situated on a plateau between two valleys, both 
of them bounded by cliffs of volcanic rock — the 
characteristic red tufa of the Campagna Romana — 
its ruins occupy an extent of about 600 yards 
by 300 th ugh its ga-dens no doubt extended a 
good deal farther than the ruins 

It lies below the limestone hills, the first outl3nng 
spurs of the Apennines, through which the Anio 
forces its way, and is dominated entirely by Tivoli, 
the ancient city of Tibur, placed there to guard 
the pass into the mountains. The site docs not 
seem at first to be an attractive one, and its un- 
healthiness in medieval and modem times has 
made the choice of it appear still more strange. 
But at a greater elevation sufficient space for 
these immense buildings and the gardens which 
surrounded them would not have been available, 
as we see in the villas nearir to Tivoli itself, most 
of which once ocaipied coniparativclj’ narrow 
terraces on the hillside, sometimes two 01 three 
one above the other. And the 
existence of man)' other smaller 
country houses in the neighbour- 
hood proves that the emperor was 
not alone in his choice. In fact, 
the whole Campagna from the hills 
to Rome must once have been a 
succession of country residences, 
large and small, with parks and 
gardens between them, presenting 
a very different aspect from the 
desolate appearance which until 
the last few years rendered its 
unhealthmess and its tragic lone- 
liness proverbial. 

Very little is known of the 
history of the villa. Its construction 


began in a.d. 125 and went on during the next 
ten years, during most of which time Hadrian 
was absent from Rome. On his return in 135 
he retired there and continued to enlarge the 
villa, decorating it with works of art, until in 13.S 
he was seized by the illness which caused his 
death. Tliis, however, occurred at Baiae, whither 
be had caused himself to be removed. 

It is clear from the discovery of some imperial 
busts, the latest of which represents Heliogabahis 
{a.d. 218-222), that the villa continued to be 
inhabited by Hadrian's successors until that date 
at least, and there arc indeed traces of work 
done there as late as the time of Uioclctian, until 
when it was still known as the Palace of Hadrian. 
But after this we know nothing of its history 
for over a thousand years - that Totila took up his 
quarters there in a.d. 544 is a mere conjecture, 
unsupported by any evidence. 

Earthquakes no doubt began the work of dc- 
stmetion, and then it shared in the general desola- 
tion of the Campagna. It is noleu orthy that its 
works of art were not removed elsew here in ancient 
time , and that its ruins were not made use of in 
the Middle Ages for habitation, but only as a 
quarry for building material. Thciv are indubit- 
able traces of the use of its marble decorations for 
burning into lime— fate i f so much ancii nt marble. 

Pope Pius II. visited it in 14(11 and givc.s an 
account of it which shows that it was then m 
much the same condition as now - " Age has 
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GRASS-CARPETaO AND INVADED NOW BY THORNS AND BRAMBLES: THE GREAT BATHS 
South ol the Small Baths of Hadrian’s Villa and just north of the extremity of Canopus rise these stately roofs. In the height 
of ttieir splendoui these baths were decorated by particularly fine stucco work. As may be seen from the photoroaph, the side 
walls are partly executed in the well-known “ ows reticulatum," a characteristic type of Roman masonry in whidi lozenge-shaped 
bricks are used instead of the common type, ^e heating arrangements in these baths are in a wondenul state of preservation. 

Photo ^ AllBon 
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BEAUTIFUL WALL RAISED BY ROMAN BRICKLAYERS 
Undoubtedly remarkable in every buildiii); in the group of Hadrian'f Villa is the fact that such unsurpassed beauty should be combined 
with strength and never lose by the fusion. One is particularly impressed by these mighty walls rising so high and toweri^ in strength 
yet never devoid of grace — wa'lls whose proportion.^ may be determined b}' comparison with the figures of the man and his dog. What 
amount of time and how much labour went into their construction can be but faintly imagined. 


destroyed tliu form of everything ; ivy now 
clothes tlie wall.s that were covered with tapestries 
and cloth of gold ; thorn'< and brambles have 
grown where purple clad tribunes sat, and snakes 
dwell in queen's chambers; so un.stable is the 
nature of all things mortal." 

With the Renaissance search began to be made 
for the rich series of art treasures which it con- 
tained. Some went to enrich the splendid villa, 
now itself in its decay one of the chief attractions 
of Tivoli, which Cardinal Ippolito d’Este began in 
1551 ; though most of its decoration came from 
his collection formed in Rome. It wa.s indeed 
the fashion to transport ancient sculptures from 
one house to another for decorative purposes, 
just as one might do with a particularly choice 
piece of furniture nowadays. 

But the riches of the villa were anything but 
exhausted and excavations went on continually. 
Two beautiful candelabra were found in 1630 
and works of art came to light at frequent intervals. 
Some of the best finds were made in the first half 
of the i8th century, including the famous mosaic 


of the doves and several portraits of Antinous, 
Hadrian’s young favourite, one of the finest of 
which is in the Villa Albani at Rome. 

Later on in the century (1769 and onwards) 
the Scotsman, Gavin Hamilton, made Hadrian's 
Villa one of the chief centres of bis activity, which 
was unfortunately not scientific but confined to 
the recovery of ancient sculptures which he could 
dispose of to advantage to various British collectors ; 
so that in this, as in other cases, he has left no 
proper record of the circumstances under which 
they were found. Here, however, the confusion 
was not due to Hamilton. According to his own 
account, which is confirmed by that of tlie engraver, 
Francesco Piranesi (brother of the more celebrated 
Giovanni Battista, the author of the famous 
" Vedute di Roma’’), he was informed by his 
sculptor of the existence of numerous fragments 
round the lake called Pantanello, which he pro- 
ceeded to have drained. This was an enterprise 
of some difficulty which had deterred previous 
searchers, but he carried it through with successful 
results. The marsh was found to be full of a vast 
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opening off it on toth sides^e^ D'lW |„d jite, still in periect prescnralion. 

tbe chainbera tbemaewes, is oi 
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The Royal Palaces : Hadrian’s Villa 



A PAGAN DEITY FROM HADRIAN'S VILLA 
11 111 1 iii’> \ I'U ni' Icii'idcJ ol pnitm*' jloiv althousti 
\cr' I'l ! It "IM* m it« pn tiiiV'ii'ie do il iii m, w 1= nnrc replete 
Mill > It \ in 1,111*1 I. e th.it till' ,ii It 1 inpuor luiild li\i'h 
ii. It Hill- 1 IL iiii 'I I'll the p.I.iii III the Mila is now one 
nt till til • III ■. 1 1 the C.ipitiilinv Museum at Rome. 

i ) kC b> < 4SI • Fii i,* I 

number of treei inicnnixfd with statues, etc., all 
of which lijvf *!h.iroil the same f.itc. Th.-y were 
probably treat* ‘d in thi-t wav by over-zealous 
Christian icon* h lasts as having once fermed part 
of some wood or grove sacred to a pagan deitj’. 

The sculi>tures which he discovered went in 
part to the Vatican, but in the main to the Earl 
of Shelburne, to join hi< colleition at Lansdowne 
House. Othi r' were di*«persed among various 
collections The total number of works of art 
discovered in the villa as far as we know is -well 
over 250, but thej’ are scattered all over the 
world in numerous public and private collections 
in Rome, London, Berlin, Dresden. Stockholm, 
Petrograd. The excavations have bj' no means 
exhausted all the possibilities of discoveiy, and 
now that the greater part of the site is in the 
possession of the Italian Government, tvhat is 
found in future will remain in its possession. 

The villa, we are told, contained imitations of 
the famous buildinp which Hadrian (who was one 


of the most travelled of Roman emperors) had seen 
and admired all over the known w'orld ; Hamilton 
mentions some of them, and attempts have been 
made by the antiquaries, and above all by Pirro 
Ligorio to whom most of the traditional appella- 
tions are due, to identify the ruins with the list of 
names given us — ^not always with success, or even 
with probabilitj', for, as we shall see in the sequel, 
the only certain identification is that of the Canopus. 

There is, however, a key to whal seems a chaos 
of miscellaneous ruins jostling one another in 
picturesque confusion, and that is in the orientation 
of the various parts of the villa. If we follow the 
archaeologists who take tliis as their guiding 
principle, we shall find that the whole falls naturally 
(leaving aside a number of outl5'ing detached 
buildings such as the tw'o theatres and the con- 
necting links between the various portions) into 
four main divisions, each centring round a large 
open space or court3rard : the group of the Poikile, 
t^t of the main p^ace, that of the Canopus, and 
that of the “ Academy," really a smaller palace. 

Taking these in order, we first come to the so- 
called Poikile, now approaclied by a beautiful 
avenue of cj’prosscs, which derives its modem 
name from having been identified with the “ Stoa 
Poikile " (the vari-coloured portico) at Athens, 
so-called from the paintings with which its walls 
were decorated. WTiether the name be correct or 
no, we certainlj' have here a huge garden of the 
formal tj'pc, once surrounded by a peristyle. Its 
riiape is imitated from that of the hippodrome or 
stadium, a favoiuite one among Roman gardens. 
At its north-west comer is the so-called " Hall 
of the Philosophers." 

The north w^ is still standing to a considerable 
height, and was detached from the rest with a 
space at each end through which a chariot could 
pass. It was so arranged that one could walk or 
drive on one side or the other of it in the shade or 
the sun, according to the season, at any hour of 
the day. From an inscription we learn that it 
bore the name of ' Porti us Triumph! " (which it 
took from the building of that name in Rome), and 
that seven times its length was just over a mile. 
This was the length of the Roman “constitu- 
tional," and evidently the ancients liked to know 
the precise amount of ground they were covering, 
for other inscriptions of the kind have been found 
both in Rome and at Pompeii. 

The central space was no doubt occupied by a 
formal garden with box and laurel hedges cut 
into fantastic ^apes. We know them not only 
from a famous letter of PUny the younger, but 
from the frescoes (and, in less degree, ^m the 
gardens themselves) of Pompeii, and from some 
of the few formal gardens of the Renaissance 
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villas of Rome and its neighbourhood which have 
escaped the caprice of altering tastes. 

In the centre of it is a large open tank of the 
same shape as the garden itself. From the western 
extremity a fine view of the desolate Campagna 
and of Rome itself — especially towards sunset — 
is to be had. This part of the garden is built out 
on an artificial terrace, 
and the arched sub- 
structures which support 
the main embanking wall 
were used to lodge the 
Imperial Guard, or slaves. 

The so-called " Barracks 
of the Vigiles " in an- 
other part of the villa 
should rather be considered 
to have been a storehouse, 
not only for food, but for 
furniture and other objects 
of occasional use. 

The remainder of the 
group contains a very 
finely decorated room, 
whidi was probably used 
for a dining room in 
summer, unfortunately 
much devastated by 
searchers after building 
material ; it communicates 
with the so-called 
"stadium,” perhaps 
simply another garden of 
that shape, which was a 
favourite one with the 
ancients. Beyond it on 
the east is a large court- 
yard with an open tank in 
the centre ; under the 
colonnaded walk surrounding it is an underground 
passage, or ciyptoporticus, to provide shelter 
from the rain or even from the Italian sun. 

To the north-east of the first group lies the 
second, the Imperial Palace proper, which is 
grouped round four main courtyards of varying 
size. The first of these is known, quite wrongly, 
as the "Courtyard of the Libraries," because the 
G-reek and Latin libraries have been thought to be 
recognizable in some lofty buildings of irregular 
plan and uncertain use on one side of it. On 
another is the so-called " Maritime Theatre ” which 
is probably not, as is often believed, the reproduc- 
tion of an island with a temple upon it which 
Hadrian had seen in his travds, but simply an 
aviary. Its chief parts correspond with the 
description given by Varro, and a Renaissance 
reconstruction according to his description (the 


work of Pirro Ligorio —see above) shows this 
clearly. Originally it was approached by a swing 
bridge which was later renewed by a fixed one. 

Between this building and the so-called PoikUe 
is the great hall, wrongly called the " Hall of the 
Philosophers,” which, from its orientation, belongs 
in reality to the first group. Close by is a set 


of baths, the only portion of the villa which has 
been excavated in the last few years . they have 
their arrangements for heating still remarkably 
well preserved. 

At the opposite end of the courtyard is a building 
known as the " Hospitium," or giusts’ quarters, 
perhaps correctly, for here we have a number of 
small chambers, five on each side o] ening on to a 
central hall, each containing three niches for a 
bed. The mosaic pavements of the Hoots are 
exceptionally well i)res<Tved. Close by is a 
terrace overlooking the valley on the north-east 
which is generally identified with the Vale of Tempe, 
now planted with beautiful trce.s. Farther on 
to the south-east are other parts of the palace, 
specially interesting nowadays to the student of 
architecture, for many problems relating to the 
construction of the dome find here then first 



MASTERPIECE OF AN ANCIENT ARTIST 


Adorning a room in the Capitollne Museum, this exquisite mosaic was one of the numberless 
magnificent decorations with which the liinperor Hadriiin garnished tlic halls ol liis villa. 
Consider the delicate execution of the disturbed Witter of the fount.iin basin and the beautifully 
natural birds with their variegated plumage pcrclicd on its rim. 

Pbotp by Cwftre FaraBllft 





THE BARBERINI CANDELABRA FROM HADRIAN’S VILLA 
Id the Gallery ot Statues in the Pio Clementine Museum of the Vatican are these two ancient Roman candelabra, the largest and 
finest m eristenee hach has on the pe Icstal three lehefs, the one on the left above having Mars (shown in photograph), Minerva and 
Venus, and the one on the right Juno, Jupiter (shown m photograph) and Mercury Tbey have been c^ed “ Barbenni " from the 
family name of Pope Urbauus Vni whose excasations at Tivcii m 1630, directed by Simone Bulganni, brought them among a host 

of other precious objects to the light m day 
PlieUi bj ailBsri 
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THE SO-CALLED 

Hadrian's reign may be fitty described as the happiest period in the annals of Rome ; he fostered the arts and broadened bis mind b> 
travel abroad ; his period was one of [);eace. atnick with the beauty of Canopus* a town beside the Nile* he essayed a reproduction 
of It in his villa, excavating an aitifidal valley and adorning it with a temple (lower photograph) at its southern extremity. The 
upper photograph shows the substructures at the nwth end of Canopus, callM by some the *' Praetorium," but certainly never u<w d 
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to house the Praetorian Guards, Soc the celts would seem always to have bran damp and dark. 

Photua M Twart 


nity. The 
never used 





VAULTED HALLS OF HADRIAN’S COUNTRY SEAT 

For many hiindnds of mars excavations ha\-e gone on at Hadrian's Villa ; its wealth of decaration, plastic and mosaic, has been 
earned oB to embellish bouses and museums all over the world. That part of the grounds which is shown in the upper photograi 
being particularly rich in treasure has been called the “ Golden Court ” ; the vaulted ruin shown in the background is the so-call 
** Temple of Castor." Of staunch brick, reticulated in the walls, and graceful with its b^utifully arched roof formerly adorn 
with decorations in stucco is the large Central Hall of the Great Baths, in the lower photograph. 

Photot bp Aitilenon llop) ud A.Uiiui 
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solution, and we may trace here the origin of some 
of the most important features in the great buildings 
of the period of Constantine. 

The ordinary visitor, if he is lucky enough to 
be there in the late spring when there is no fear 
of frost or rain, will see some of the beautiful 
mosaic pavements with which the whole villa 
was once decorated, but he will 
have to trust to his imagination 
for the rest. For the concrete 
walls, faced in part with brick- 
work, in part with small blocks 
of volcanic stone, grey or brown, 
have lost the veneer of marble, 
painted plaster or stucco with 
which they were once entirely 
covered both inside and out. 

The columns that supported the 
roof of the peristyles, or 
decorated the interior of once 
splendid halls, have gone, and 
their place is only in some 
measure supplied by the grey- 
green olives which grow in most 
of the open spaces of the villa. 

In the spring, too. the brilliant 
colours of the mosaics are 
almost surpassed by the wild 
violets and purple anemones for 
which Hadrian's villa is famous. 

The third group lies farther 
to the south, and consists of 
two separate groups of baths 
— the smaller of very elaborate 
plan, witli rooms of various 
shapes cleverly fitted in, paved 
with many-coloured marbles. 

The larger is remarkable for 
having in one of its halls an ex 
ceptionally fine piece of ceiling 
decoration in stucco. The main 
feature of the group, however, 
is the Canopus, which took its 
name from a city fifteen miles 
from Alexandria on a canal 
branching off from the Nile, 
celebrated for a temple of 
Serapis. Hadrian constructed a 
reproduction of the canal and 
of the temple, excavating an artificial valley 
some 200 }ards long, with a great niche at the 
end of it decorated with fountains. The works' 
of art which adorned it were a mixture of pure 
Egyptian art and of imitations of the Roman 
peri^, and a considerable number of them have 
been found at different times. It is uncertain 
whether the fine statue of Antinous in Egyptian 


costume was found here or elsewhere in the villa 
Close by is the fourth and last group — the 
so-called “ Academy,” which is in reality simply 
a smaller palace arranged round a courtyard. 
It was decorated with splendid works —the mosaic 
of the doves, the two Centaurs, the red marble 
Faun, all now in the Capitolinc Museum. 

Other more distant building.s 
need not now detain us. Some 
of them, though built at the 
same time as the villa, and in- 
cluded in its area by' the older 
topographers, certainly' form no 
integral part of it and probably 
belonged to other owners. 

The hasty survey' which we 
have taken of Hadrian's Villa 
may have served to give us some 
idea of one of the most splendid 
of the Imperial residences of 
ancient Rome. It has, as we 
have seen, surprisingly little 
history and both for this reason 
and owing to the removal of the 
works of art with which it was 
decorated and the spoliation of 
much even of its arch.tcctural 
adornments, we may find it 
difficult to form a mental picture 
of what it was in the day's of its 
splendour, short as they rtere. 

Hadrian's restless spirit can 
not have long found there the 
repose which it sought, and yet 
with no other individual can we 
connect it except with his 
favourite, the handsome youth 
Antinous whose features arc 
familiar to us from the many 
representations of him which 
have been found here. His 
death by drowning in the Nile 
in A.U. 130 moved Hadrian to 
a woman's tears, the more so 
perliaps, that though it may have 
been accidental, it was, according 
to another account, an act of 
sacrifice to avert some calamity 
that threatened Hadrian himself. 

But the villa has no other historical associations, 
and it is perhaps the pictiiresciue that will live 
longest in the memory, the beauty of its cypress 
avenues and olive groves, and -of the grey and 
brown walls among them ; and at sunset the. words 
of the first humanist pope come back to us once 
more : " adeo fluxa est mortalium natura rerum *' 
— " so unstable is the nature of all things mortal." 



THE INSPIRATION OF EGYPT 
rhought by some to represeat the Egyptian 
Apollo, this statue, once a gem of Haclnan’s 
plcdsaunce by Tempe, now stands In the 
Vatican. More probably it is the Emperor’s 
beloved protege, Antinous. 

I'tioto lij Alinari 




NO LAND SO WILD TnAT IT DAUNTfcD THE PIONEERb OF ROME 
Tnir \ilJe t ^cea^ry in which a Roin<ji bndgp i'- set is to be found m Maena at i spot tilled 1 1 Kantiri nhirli is simpK 
\*abi'' or The Bnl^e It bear the old southern rood from Lambi«sa icioss i niiron cor-c imul grind iiul birren 
hi I nld altbjuah i re t ration rendered neccssars in i86a took no psins to prinrst its Roniiii ihiiacttr it st II uncs its old 
strength its stabbim utility to the thn ough workmanship of builders whi Iciint thui ciatt from the Mistress ol Ue \\est 
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The Master Builders. X. 

Triumphs of the Roman Bridge 

Builders 

By O. G* S. Crawford 

Author of “ Mob *ad hit Part " 

T he history of bridge building is an ironical Sublicius ; and Horatius with two intrepid 

commentary upon the inconsistency of comrades held it against Lars Porsena i>f (’liisiuin 

human nature ; for those who have while his fellow-citizens were desperately hacking 

laboured for months and years in building a fine away its timbers. He surceeded, swain hark t<j 

bridge have often destroyed it again in as many Rome across the Tiber with all his armour on. 

hours. Military necessity is generally the cause of cheered by both sides, and was rewarded by a gift 

both acts. To hold a conquered country good of land and a statue erected in Ins honour. No 

roads are essential even to-day ; and good roads trace of bridge or stalm- now survives 

involve good bridges. We learnt the importance of Rome itself was rich in hridges. Tlie Pons 
bridge-heads during the Great War. But bridges near Fabricius may still be seen; it unitixl Rome 

a frontier may have to be destro3red if that frontier itself to the picturesque Tiber T.sland and is now 

is “ rectified " by the people on the other side. In called the Ponte dci Quattni C ajn, from the four- 

the Middle Ages, when every man’s house was faced stone heads upon the parapet. It was built 

necessarily also his castle and his own frontier just before the beginning of tlu- piesent era, 

often lay at his doors, this inherent defect was doubtless replacing a wooden predecessor. In 

remedied by making drawbridges which could be ai b.c. it was renovated and the inscription 

lifted up if need be, the castle or house being then recording this fact may .still be read upon it witli 

securely islanded within its moat. But such means the names of the two con.snls res])on&il>le for its 

were impossible when great rivers liad to be restoration. Its continuation, leading from the 

crossed. Consequently we find one Roman Tiber Island to the right or western hank of the 

Emperor constructing a magnificent bridge across river, was called the Pons Ccstius or Pons Gratiani, 

the Danube frontier, and his successor destroying and is now the Ponte San Bartolomeo. It appears 

it for fear of the barbarians beyond. to have been built by L. Cesiius in 46 b.c., just 

There is a curious, but perhaps accidental, after Caesar’s invasion of Britain, fn a d 370 it 

resemblance between the evolution of bridge was renovated by the Emperor Gratiaiius. Between 

building in England and Italy. In prehistoric the years 1888 and 1892 it was destroyed and a 

Italy, as so often in medieval England, people new bridge built in its place. Originally it con- 

lived for safety on artificial islands. In Italy sisted of a large central .irch with .1 smaller oivit on 

these islands (called " terramare ") were made each side and its method of coiislructioii was 

during the Bronze Age in the well watered plains similar to tliat of the Pons Fabricius. Recent 

of Lombardy. They consisted of a rectilinear discoveries have brought to light some of the 

enclosure surrounded by ditches fed with water huge blocks with which it was built ; the iron 

from a river. The key to the site was the bridge ; clamps with which they were bound together can 

if the enemy could capture it, all wis lost. We be seen and look remarkahiv nvxleni. Tlie Poii> 

need not wonder, then, that bridges came to be Salarius crossed the Anio, a tributary of the Tiber, 

associated with many religious observances, and and lay upon the Via Salaria, one of the many 

that a halo of tradition gathered round them. famous roads which led to Rome. 

The prehistoric “ terramare ” folk must have But it was on the frontiers of the Roman Empire 
watched many desperate encounters between thdr that two of the most famous feats of Roman 

own defenders and the enemy at their gates. A engineering were constructed. They crosswl the 

bridge-head battle at Rome in rather later times greatest rivers in Europe, the Danube and the 

has been immortalised in Macaulay’s lay of Rhine, and neither of them had a long life. Tlie 

Horatius who " kept the bridge in the brave da3is Danube bridge was built by the Emperor Trajan 

of old." 'The bridge was a wooden one, the Pons in a.d. 104-5, in interval between the first and 
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BRIDGE IN ROME THAT CAESAR MUST HAVE TROD 
Linking the ’eft bank of the liber with the little island th-it lies just nest the old Foriim '.ninMnni is thr Ir itr d« 
Quattio Capi, stiU solid and smicrable in spite of the rtntnnes that have settled thick upon it for nitb bat little ater<ttirn 
It IS the same bndge that a as built about 62 a c , iuio\ -ited in at a r , and knoan as the Pons Fabncius V\ ith toe exreption 
of the mighty Alcintara bndf,e in Spun it is probtbl} the best prcscived Roman bnige m e>istenie 

Photo hr Allaorl 


second Dacian wars It stood below Orsova and 
the Iron Gates, one of the great strategic sites of 
hurope where the Danube pierces the narrow 
mountain ndge that separates the great plains of 
Hungary from those ot Rumania, here, before 
the Great War, converged the fronfers of four 
nations Hungary, Serbia, Rumama and 
Bulgaria A whole army worked for a year to 
build it The architect, Apollodorus, also con 
structed the Column of Trajan upon which he 
has left a bas-relief sculpture of the bridge We 
also know what it was like trom numerous coins 
beanng representations of it and from descnptions 
by the architect himself, quoted by Procopius 
and by Dio Cassius 

The greatest difficulty encountered was m laying 
the foundations for the piers m the bed of the 
nver It was of course impossible to deflect the 
nver temporanly — a masterful course occasionally 
adopted Twenty piles were dnven m The bndge 


was about 1,200 jrards long and betwc n 14 and 
20 yards wide , each end was fortiticd The ardirs 
had a ^an of bUtveen 37 and 40 yaids Tne 
arches and parapet shown on Trajan's Column are 
of wood, but jiossibly this n presentation shows 
It before it was quite finished Some authoritiec 
have supposed that it was intended to complete it 
throughout in stone replacing the wooden parts 
by stonework on similar lines of construction 
However this may be, its life was short Hadrian 
removed the platform of the bndge m eaa. it 
should be used by the baibanaiis outside the pale 
It was temporanly restored by Constantine m 
A D 328 and some of the pillars are still standing 
The architect's design has lasted longer than the 
great work itself It may be seen upon that Column 
of TYajan which stands in Rome near the great 
tramway centre so familiar to all visitors — a 
strange rehc of the former greatness of Rome and 
an mvaluable store of knowledge for the historian 
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Triumphs of the Roman Bridge Builders 


The Rhine bndge vras built by Caesar, but it 
was only tempoiaiy His motives for crossing the 
Rhine at all are inten sting , he himselt gives 
many reasons One of them uas to show that he 
could do so and thereby ennance his prestige, 
already great, amongst the Germans on the other 
side He wished to show that if the Germ ms 
regarded the Rhine as the frontier of the Roman 
Empue, they must stop raiding the tribes living 
to the south-west of that nver Accordmgly he 
determined to cross, and as he considered it 
undignified to cross m boats — ^he says so himself — 
he had a budge made. He began by joining 
together two piles each a foot and a hall thick, 
sharpened at the end and proportioned in length 
to the depth of the river These were driven into 
the bottom with rams but at an angle and not 
peipendicular Opposite these, forty feet lower 
down, two others were dnven m, slanting up 
stream Beams were laid honzontally across these 
This was an ingenious device, for the force of the 

r 


current against the upstream piles merely icsulted 
in driving the other piles moic hrmly into the bed 
of the riser Upon the horizontal beams others 
ucre laid parallel to the direction of the. current 
and cohered with lathes and hurdles to form the 
roadwaj In addition piles wire driven obliquely 
mto the rivci below the bridge, to buttress it 
against the force of the currfiit Similar piles 
were also driven in ibove, to take the impact ot 
any trees or boats that the barb mans might float 
down the river to destroy the budge Tlie whole 
work was finished within ten daj s and the army 
crossed Caesar left a strong toicc at each ind to 
protect it, and mirchtd forward into the teiritory 
bejrond Needless to sas the bridge has now 
disappeaicd and even its c\>et site is unknown, 
but a representation appears on Trajan s Column 
The Rhine was crossed by two other Roman 
budges, both of which have disappeared One 
at Mainz was construeted m the early days 
of the Empire — piob ibly m the reign of 



WORK THE BRIDGE BUILDERS IN THE CRADLE OF THEIR CRAFT 


In spite of senoos damage dona to it towards the end of the nineteenth centviy, and the rebuilding thereby rendered necessary, 
there IS stiU much of the original masonry of the Pont Cestiua in the luodiin Ponti ban Dirtiiloineo in Nome It is the rnntinua 
tion of the Pons Fabncius joining the idand to the ii„lit b ink of the Tibei I iiilt sliout |6 a c by I Ce-<tius it was renovated 
m A D 370 by the Empoor Oiati mu!> iiid thcnceforvi ud cillei the Piib Oritiini btill w II preserved t )o is the Pons Aeiiu- 
{Ponte Sant Aii„i Ini built by II idii m in a o 134 and sluuii in piaC 333 A tin-, iv ik 
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SPANNING A ROCKY TORRENT IN MAJORCA BRIDGE AT POLLENSA 
At PoIIensa an the north east coast of the bland of Majorca m the Mediterranean la found this monument raised by the Roman 
builders The an leiit FuUei tia was the first colon founded in Majorca and the site abounds m remains Details or lonstruction 
are mterestin" n this bndgi the pier is net luiU in the midole of the riser but nheie its founaations hate a firm bed, and the 
Itches are tl criiure un qual in sj an aboat tin. p er is a small arch that takes >naa from the enormous neiaht of the masonry at 
the j inction of the Ur<>er arches the material used is lar„e stones ut polished sate m Uie aemnS ot the an-hw 
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\u£fustus It Mas frequentl} destroyed and 
rebuilt A a leu ot it is given on a leaden facsimile 
of a gold med d noM in the Cabinet of Medals at 
Pans beinng the heads of Diodetim and 
MaAimian it seems to have been an imposing 
affair with a huge fortress at one end The other 
bndge was at Cologne and was made by Con 
stantme about a d 308 Vestiges of wooden piles 
tvere found in 1864 at Coblenz (Confluentia) Here, 
as the Roman name imphes, the Moselle joined 
the Rhine and it was over the former nver that 
the bndge was made probably m the fifth century 
AD It is significant of the unalterable laws of 
geography that these three bndge heads should 
have been selected as the headquarters of the 
pnnapal victonous armies when, 1 600 years later 
It became necessary to restram Teutonic enteipnse 
One of the largest single-arched bndges known is 
that over the River Elaver (now Alber) m France 'It 
wascalled Pons Vetens Brevatis, and stood near the 
aty of Bnoude (Bnvas) m Auveigne The pillars 
stand on two 10^ xgS feet apart and the arch is 


84 feet above the river The name is mteresting An 
old glossary of A D 449 gives the Latm translation 
of certam Gaulish words “ bno " is translated 
ponte," and " doro ” as " ostio ’ Now these two 
words, " bno ” (bndge) and " doro " (gate), enter 
into at least two place names in England The 
Roman name of Rochester was Durobnvae and 
another place of the same name stood dose to 
Peterborough The prefix ' duro " appears almo'it 
to have meant " town," though stnctly it means 
gate," and is connected with the Latm " forum " 
and Enghsh ' door " , and the suffix " bnv 
implies that the nver there was bndged It is 
known that a Roman bndge must have existed at 
Rochester on the site of the present bndge, for 
here Wathng Street crossed the Medway on 
its course from Canterbury (Durovemum) by 
Duiolevum (near Faverdiam) to London. 
* Bnv " is etymologically connected with our 
word '* bndge " , it appears m France in the name 
Bnva Isare (Bndge d Isara), whose modem name 
Poutoise is a hteral translation of the did one 
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Tnumphs of the Roman Bridge Builders 



THE RIVERS OF ASIA MUST SUBMIT TO ROME 
Tar away on the frontiers of empire the Romans nung their biid.p:s acriss btieam iiid iivli 
md so well did they build thit some of them to dar are still in use ihus on the militiri 
hi^hn ly to Batum (the aneu nt L> itisl by the c ist i ii sh >n.s of the B1 icl bca this bi id„c 
that once rocKcd wd cchoid beneath the stcilshil tie id ol the Ic^i iii pirvid of use ti 
Russian troops in the twentieth century It n is cuii tructed by Vespi m the Romm 
Empern who i»ii;ncd fioia ad 6g to yj 


A Roman bndge at FI 
Kantara m Algeria earned 
the road from Lambessa 
to the deseit south of 
Biskra , it was badl^ 
rcstoied in 1862 At Con 
stantme also in Mgtna 
arc two other bndges 
The first of which two 
abutments onl3f suivive 
must haae been built in 
three stages one of a single 
arch the otht 1 tw o above of 
sea eral arcades The 
second on the site now 
occupied by the lailwav 
leading into the town of 
Constantiiie was 70 ^aids 
above the torrent bed 65 
y irds long andb yaids wide 
and it made use of a 
natural arch oair the 
Rummcl The date of its 
foundation and dcstiuction 
are both unknown 
The most remarkable of 
the many remarkable 
remains in Spam is the 
bndge of Alcantaia over 
the Tagus (the name means 
“ bndge " in Arabic) It 
wras built between AD g8 
and 106 the cost being 
borne by the Lusitanian 
municipalities the aidii 
tect was JuLus Lacer The 
roadway passes under a 
tnumphal arch whicb is 
standing and is about 180 
feet above the river It is 
supported by six unequal 
semiarcular arches the two 
central ones — ^the largest — 
having a span of about 
100 feet £\ cn the original 
pavement is still intact as 
it was more than 1 800 
years ago, and since then not a dny has passed but 
someone or other has used the bndge How many 
people have crossed it since it w is lust m ide ? \ 
simple caleulilion (pure l\ spei 111 iti\L ncouisc but 
based on reasonable estimates! wiU suggest that 
dunng its evistciicc the number ot wayfarers 
using it must be equal to the whole of the present 
peculation of the world * What would Julius 
Lacer have thought could he have known that 


his work would be ot direct personal assistance 
to four hundred million people ? 

Bntiin was not without budges built by Roman 
engineers during the tinii when the eiounti\ 
forme/lpait ot the Reimiii 1 in pin Minj of these 
must have been ot woexl for they hive vanished 
without leaving the slightest traee Kemuns of 
others survived down to modem times One such 
over the North Tyne at Cilumum (Chesters) on 
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MONUMENT TO THE SHAME OF ONE OF HISTORY S MOST TRAGIC CHARACTERS 
TTif tr U ry of tl * T< ii ir Fiiif » irr Vnlni ir i i f iitKiirrl ip pag 708, and his no Ic^ tnir^ic fiMaiL shown in the \ unglorious ickK ulicf of Inc S issinu 111011 ucli ipoi, his coiiqu^ior 
Tlif il 'qiiMit t iN f III f i| tivit 1 Iriif, I ii Ihit did not « nd with drith simr S ip ir ( ui^cd Ins sk n to bt slulfcd with sii i\\ tw «tiiiol\ Im cilltd histoticd hut th^ae 

IS no rt iwifi ! d iiH tint Im v» 1 I irid to 1 tb 11 11 tlir roimtnidi lu c f this miMiW IhhIm tint spans the Ivirim il ShiisUr i town seme ,0 miUs eist if busi uid capitil of the 
iVr Mil proviiiM f \t ihi f in In my 1 1 1 Um irbitMtiii il tnditirn of Koiuc had pcmtnUd tj Plism, ilthoiftli the e pointid iiilies aie liss roiniii Uiau Kibion m ippciiance 







80 STABLE THAT THE SUPERNATURAL IS INVOKED TO EXPLAIN IT 
\ nobIt Kuiii in biuL <i uin i tnbnt ii j t tiu I i^i it / il bu i vill i < in li il il lit So null >• s nth >t I il i Van lidi Iulmiii 
Lnonn in com c of ti lu as the Bnd tut AIimikIii tint iiiimimI licio in tin I I'lt in I th I illinviiii li n 1 is tod is icltted of 
It in spi^t ot lepenttd ittcnipts the c< nit il sp in ti iiild not h >1 1 until ni b tin ii < t pi iplii \ i vir„iii » is iniiniiicii ibnsc tin 

Ir^stoK til It dim till biuUt 111 to linn t > Il i mi lit 
iiitsuirtn-nni k 

the Roman Wall ot Hdutnan w is cltsrribetl in 'iit \i ii loij wIilii il is iiiiiitUd that the Danes 
1725 bj Stukcley as h \tontlcrful biidgi uf ^leit dcstro>id it llitn \tt, li ii'i ili it In lwii.n the 3n:iip. 
art made with verv large stones linked togi.ther 1176 ind i2ot) inothi r biidgi v\ is built b} .iiiitiiii 

with iron cramps fastened with molten lead Peter of (oliclnurh It w is in the lint nt 1 isli 

The foundations were described bv Horsley in Street Hill and was boini on twiiitv in Ins 
1732 as ' yet visible " — indeed they still remnn so Piob iblv tin t rossings ol sinallc r iiteis win b\ 
and are illustrated in page 4S2 The Tjnt was pavtd fords Out sutli neai HcnisUd Piik in 
crossed by bndges at Corbndge (Coistopitum) Kent was disiinticd b\ the witiii mil Di 

one ot the bast s behind the line of the Wall and at Simmons it eonsists of large Hat siinns placid 

Newcastle (Puns \cln) when, some fragmentary upon i wooilm siibstructme in the ela\ bed of <1 

lemains still exist small striam The spot is a lontlj out ind it now 

London Bndge was built bj the Romans but lies awav from all tin miin Inn s of iriltir hiiiied 

the site 111 the Roman badge was 200 feet east of in the lieait of the Weilil rloiibtli -• i< owes its 

the present one To it converge Roman roids siuvr al to this isul ition Otiur pnid fonls m n 

fnim both sides From tin noitli v,onies the Gieit still cost along tin lines of Romm imds wt 

North Road and from the south Stane Stiect would cxpiet to find thrni in <• itgiuii like the 
from thichester tRf'gnum) and V\ itling Street Foiist of Uein wlirii non wis sunltid mil 

from (antei bury and l>o\ti A recentlj discuvired Roman roads w 1 n niiniiioii ntlniwist 110-11' 
Roman load along the north part ot the present probably seivnl It is imti woitliv in it whin 
Kent and Surrej boundary pi obably converged on Roman 10 ids jiiss in it tin toist thi\ ofttu 

the same point as well as uthei loads from the delibeiatel} avoided erossm., tidil estnaiit' 

south coast whose course is stiH unceitam in parts choosing a spot jusi ihovi the lm,h w lUi in irk 1 1 

Thelatei historj' of London Budge is interesting ordinary tides those budge buildeis ot the pisi 

Ihere is a complete gap in oiir knowledge until did not wish to make thin t<isk undulv dittienlt 
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Records of the Tombs. X. 

The Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 

By Arthur Weigall 

Formerly Inepeotor-General of Antiquitiet, Egyptian Government 


F rom about 2x60 to logo B.C. the dty of 
Thebes was almost continuously the capital 
of Eg3'pt. It was situated on the east 
bank of the Nile some 450 miles up-stream from 
Memphis (near the later Cairo), at a point where 
the desert recedes some miles back from the river 
on that bank, but on the west bank comes forward 
in a mighty range of hills to within a mile or so of 
the water. At the foot of these great hills which 
tower above the verdant fields 
beside the Nile, bounding the 
view like a wall of gold against 
the deep blue of the sky, many 
of the Pharaohs who lived 
during the earlier part of this 
period built themselves tombs 
in the form of brick pyramids 
or hetved sepulchres cut in the 
limestone of the hillside. 

It was the Egyptian custom 
to bury a large amount of 
jewelry and rich funeral fur- 
niture with their illustrious dead, 
and there was alwaj's a great 
danger of robbery whenever the 
government became too weak 
or conditions too chaotic to 
ensure the proper policing of 
the royal necropolis ; and thus 
when the country fell into a 
disordered state, during the dark 
period between 1700 and 1550 
B.C., many of these Pharaonic 
tombs were pillaged and the 
objects of value stolen. When, 
therefore, the Pharaohs ot the 
beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty had firmly established 
themselves at Thebes, and had 
reorganized the kingdom, it 
became necessary for them to 
consider a new method of burial 
which would secure some measure 
of safety for their remains in 
the years to come. 

Behind the first barrier ot 
r-liflh and hills there was a wild 


and desolate valley, where once some prehistoric 
torrent had nislicd dorvii from (he heights 
of the Sahara. If a man clinilx'd by a jackal 
track over the cliffs which faced TIipIh's ho 
could drop down into this silent ravine on the 
other side : it was just like scrambling over a 
huge wall. Or, by going northwards fur a mile or 
two, he could enter the valley at its insignificant 
mouth and follow its winding, pathless course, 
scrambling over boulders and 
up the smooth rocks of for- 
gotten waterfalls until he was 
completely sliut in by the tower- 
ing cliffs or rugged hi11sln|ies 
which echoed to his footfall 
The ravine ended in a cul-de-sac, 
a magnifid'nt amphitheatre sur- 
rounded by prerijiices or steep 
hillsides, domiuati'd to the south 
by a mountain uliicli rose against 
the blue sky like a mighty 
pyiainid 

There was not a blade of 
grass nor a tiace of serub in 
ihis desert valk y The sun lx‘at 
down on its lifeless rocks all 
through the nioiiiing, and in the 
afternoon the v.illey lay in deej) 
shadow, utterly sikiit except 
for the sighing of the wind and 
the occariional cry of a jaikal. 
Althuugh only screened from the 
teeming life of the Nile valley 
by a wall of cliffs, it seemed to 
be infinitely remote and un- 
earthly — a sterile, eclioing repfion 
of the Underworld or a hollow 
in tlic mountains of the moon 
In the reign of TliotliiMCS (or 
Thutmrw) 1 ., the third Ph.itaoh 
of the eighteen*** dynasty, there 
lived a man named .'\ncna, who 
was overseer of the Uninary ot 
Amon. He apjTears to have been 
a close fnend ot IIk* king, and it 
would seem that to him came the 
idea of burying his sovereign. 



AMENHOTEP II. 

L“AdX statuette, about 2 feet 7 inches high, 
and representing tlie King matching and 
holding a lotus-riiiwd cane, was found in 
the tomb of Amenbotep 11. 
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Records of the Tombs: The Valley of the Kings 


when he died, in this lonely valley behind the 
cliffs, for he says in the brief biography recorded 
on the walls of his mortuary chapel : " I arranged 
for the hewing of a rock tomb for his majesty, 
alone, no one seeing, no one hearing." The tomb 
was cut into the base of a cliff at the south end of 
the ravine, and in order that it might be the 
better hidden, its entrance was small and roughly 
hewn — a mere hole, just high enough to admit a 
man upright. A flight of steps 1^ do^vn to a 
square room cut out of the rock, and thence a 
second flight led on to the burial-hall, the roof 
of uhich was supi)urted by one central column. 
The walls of this hall were smoothed over with 
plaster, and a small sarcophagus of quartzite- 
sandstone was dragged down and placed here for 
the reception of ttie king's coffin. 

Wlien the Pharaoh died in 1501 B.c. he was 
buried here in absolute secrecy, and it is to be 
supposed that the workmen who made the sepulchre 
and the priests who conducted the funeral were 
sworn to silence by the most terrible oaths. The 
mouth of the tomb was filled in with stones, and 
boulders were placed over the surface so that the 
site might have a natural and undisturbed appear- 
ance, while the chippings from the interior were 
dumped at some distance, and were likewise 
covered with rocks and natural-looking stones 
and gravel. 

In eai'licr times the religious services for the 
benefit of the souls of the illustrious dead used to 
be conducted in chapels built at tlie east side of 
their tombs, and here the offerings of food and 
drink for their sustenance were deposited ; but 
now, since the king's body was hidden away in 
this desert ravine so as to protect it from robbery, 
these services could not held upon the spot. 
A special mortuary temple was therefore built on 
the edge of the fields, at a place now caUed 
Medinet Habu, being separated from the sepulchre 
by the great wall of the hills and a stretch of 
desert ground. The dead monarch's soul, or ka, 
would therefore have to travel more than a mile 
down to this temple in order to obtain the good 
things placed there for it each day, instead of 
being able to receive them at the tomb itself, as 
the souls of his predecessors had done, but this 
disadvantage was apparently considered worth 
enduring in order to obtain die desired immunity 
from pillage 

There is some doubt as to the position of the 
sepulchre of the next Pharaoh, Thothmes II.. but it 
is likely that an unidentified tomb a few yards 
from that of Thothmes I., now called No. 42, was 
made for him. Queen Hatshepsut, his sister, 
however, decided to be buried in another and 
more remote valley which passes in among the 


desert hills to the sooth, and thus at this time it 
must have been expected that the body of each 
sovereign would be hidden away in some desolate 
spot widely removed from the others, and there 
was no thought as yet of there being one particular 
valley which should serve as a royal necropolis. 

Hatriiepsut, however, later changed her mind, 
and, abandoning this remote burial-place, caused 
a new tomb to be made for herself in the valley 
where her father, Thothmes I., lay. This sepulchre 
was cut into the east side of the cliffs at a point 
immediately behind the site of her famous mortuary 
temple, now known as Deir el-Bahri, but then called 
Zeser-zesru. "The Holy of Holies.” In this 
temple, which faced the Nile valley and the city 
of 'Thebes on the opposite bank, her soul was to 
receive its offerings ; but her body was to lie deep 
in the hills, in a chamber at the bottom of a long 
passage passing under the cliffs from the valley 
behind. She seems to have been so pleased with 
this new tomb of hers that she decided to re-bury 
her father, Thothmes I., with her ; and though we 
cannot now tell whether she actually disinterred 
him. she certainly caused a sarcophagus, inscribed 
with his name, to be placed in her sepulchre. 

The fate of Hatriiepsut is not known, but it 
would -seem that her brother, the great warrior, 
Tliothmes III., took the throne from her. This 
king caused his tomb to be made in an almost 
inaccessible chimney in the diffo at the south-west 
comer of this same wild ravine ; and, as in the case 
of the earlier tombs, the entrance was small and 
rough and capable of being completely bidden. A 
flight of steps led down to a sloping passage and 
another staircase ; but here he caused a deep shaft 
or well to be hewn out of the rock, probably for 
the purpose of carrying off any rainwater which 
might penetrate through the filling of the entrance, 
since the place chosen for the tomb, in this rocl^ 
chimney, was very liable to become the bed of a 
torrent upon the rare occasions of a downpour. 

Tlie wdl also served as a deterrent to robbers, 
for the entrance to the further chambers and 
passages on the opposite side was blocked up and 
covered with plaster, so that only a blank wall was 
visible The robbers, if they were without tackle, 
would thus abandon their godless work here, or, 
if they had ropes, would descend the well, and, 
finding it empty, would think that the tomb had 
never been used. 

Beyond the well there was a pillared hall, upon 
the walls of which a long list of nearly 750 gods 
and demigods was inscribed. In the floor there 
was a flight of steps leading down to a magnificent 
oval-riiaped burial-hall ; but this staircase was 
placed so that it could ^ filled up to the top and 
thus concealed. In the burial-hall stood the stone 




THE SOUL IN THE FORM OF A HUMAN HEADED FALCON REVISITING THE BODY 
In ancieat Cgypt one of the wi^es addreafied to the deceased aas that his soul might be able to rejoin his body at his will Ihe 
soul Has represented m the form of a hawk or falcon ntti human bead and hands A monument beiongina to the twentieth 
dynasty and now in the Cairo Museum shows the soul bird or Ba with an almost suppli mt expression on its face, regarding the 
immobile face of a recumbent mummy as it places its hands over the region of the heart hen the Ba returned bnally to the body 
It was believed that the dead would live again The monument, of white limestone and black granite, is about B mcJies m length 

I of A.BilQ1lltlM CBlro 

{rom the first hall to the bunal-hall below, where 
stood the quartzite sandstone sarcophagus More 
care, however, was now given to the decoration 
of this final chamber, though the texts and 
illustrations were still simply pamted m outline 
The next Pharaoh was Thothmes IV (1420- 
1411 B c }, who placed his tomb close to that of 
Hatshepsut, the exact position of which had 
perhapb already passed from men's knowledge 
The design of his sepulchre was very similar 
to that of his predecessor, but the sarcophagus 
was larger, and now the decorations on the walls 
of the buiial-hall were of a more elaborate 
character the figures being no longer shown in 
outline, but bemg com- 
pletely painted 
The succeeding kmg was 
-Vmenhotep III (1411-1375 
B c ), and it seemed to 
him that this valley was now 
too widely known as the 
royal iiceiopolis to be safi 
from the much feared rub 
bers Theie was, however, 
another ravine immediately 
behind it, now known as 
the Western Valley , and 
far up this rugged gorge, 
in virgin ground, the 
king caused his tomb 
to be excavated for him. 


sarcophagus, and on the walls were texts and 
illustrations from the “ Book of That Which is m 
the Underworld," pamted m outhne like an 
enlargement of a toll of papyrus 
Thus, Thothmes I , perhaps Thothmes II , 

Hatshepsut, and Thothmes III were all buned m 
the one valley and though the exact location of 
each tomb was a profound secret, this desert ravine 
must now have been pretty generally known to 
be the ro3ral burial-ground, and was no doubt talked 
about as such m awed whispers Thothmes III , 
like the others, had built his mortuary temple 
on the other side of the barrier of diffs, near 
the edge of the fields, far away trom his hidden 
tomb , and thus all possible 
precautions had been taken 
to secure secrecy and to 
avoid robbery 
Then came Amenhotep II 
(1447-1420 B c ), who fol 
low^ the now established 
custom and caused a tomb 
much like that of his father, 

Thothmes III , to be made 
foi him m this valley, but on 
its opposite side, at the foot 
of a towenng dift three or 
four hundred yards away THE SOUL 

A similar well was made m The soul of Ani visiting bn mummy m the tomb Am 
. j .r _ • was a iheban senbe m whose honour was made the 

it, and the same bort or gnest extant copy of tl e Lgyptian Book of the Dead 

concealed stairway led down Batua k«mu nwrnw bo io.4ra 
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AMMON, GOD OF THE DEAD, TUTANKHAMEN, AND AMENHOTEP IV. 
Ammon is shown protecting the youthful (and headless) Tutankhamen, represented as a youth 
by the knees of the god. The statue, now one of the treasures of the Louvre, Paris, was 
discovered by the distinguished French egyptologist, M. F. A. Marictte. The photograph on 
the light is of another Louvre treasure, a statue of Tutankhamen's father-in-law, Ainennotep 
IV., also known as Akhnaton (splendour of the Sun). 

Photo 00 Mt hr atnodoa 


amid the tumbled boulders which lay around 
the foot of a precipice. The chambers, passages, 
and well in this sepulchre followed the usual lines ; 
and the sarcophagus was placed in the pillared hall 
at the bottom, surrounded by paintings of the gods 
and inscriptions from the sacred books. As in 
the case trf bis predeoessors, his mortuary temple 
was erected on &e edge of the fields, far from the 
vall^, and the location of his tomb was kept secret. 

Since the king was himself not going to use the 
main vail^ where his ancestors lay, he was not 
averse to allowing his wife. Queen Tiyi, and her 


parents, Yuaa (or luaa) 
and Tuau (or Tuaa), to 
be buried there, and small 
tombs were made for 
tliem. Nobody knows where 
previous queens — other than 
Hatshepsut — were interred ; 
but it is possible that some 
of them were laid to rest in 
the tombs of their husbands. 
It was now the custom 
sometimes to allow . an 
important vizier, or other 
high official, to be buried 
in a small pit in the valley, 
so as to be near his master ; 
and sometimes, too, a pet 
monkey or dog would be 
given a little pit to himself. 

Akhnaton (1375-1358 B.c.) 
was the next king, but for 
religious reasons he removed 
liis residence from Thebes 
to TcU-d-Amama, and he 
was buried at the latter 
place, as perhaps was 
Smenkbkara, his short-lived 
successor. Then came Tu- 
tankhamen, who brought 
the court back to Thebes, 
and carried the body of 
Akhnaton back with him, 
placing it to rest in Queen 
Tiyi’s tomb in the royal 
valley. He then made for 
bims^ a sepulchre a few 
paces from this tomb ; but 
during the period of the 
court's residence at Tdl-el- 
Amaina the design for 
the chambers and passages 
bad been foigotten or 
abandoned, and now 
Tutankhamen modelled his 
sepulchre on that of Queen 
Tiyi, which was probably the only one his architects 
had seen, the earlier tombs being all hidden and 
their exact location lost. A flight of steps led to a 
doping passage which passed down into a compact 
senes of small chambers, the actual burial-hall 
having some paintings on the walls which did not 
follow the older and forgotten tradition. 

King Ay (or Ai) succeeded, but he seems to 
have thou^t that the royal valley was somewhat 
crowded, and he selected for his tomb a site in 
the Western Valley, but some distance farther 
along it than that of the tomb of Amenhotep 111 . 




MASTERPIECES IN SCULPTURE MADE UNDER AMENHOTEP III, TUTANKHAMEN AND RAMESES II 
The Uon, m red granite, 7 feet m length and 3 feet 6 inches ui height, is one of t\ o tound at Gebcl Rarkil, iiicl b ittnl iibd 
to Tii tflnifhaifut n who reatwed the monuments of hb father, Amenhotep 111 Ruakm reg irdcd the ii\o Itoxis a*! tli'* finest cm 
boduneiit of aoimaj majesty survivmg to modem times from an> ancient people lhat sbovin. is m the Biitish Museum, as Is the 
taads^one head (TightI of Amenhotep III , 3 feet 6 mehes high, once put of *1 coloss u statue at Thebes 
PkoM •swstisi that of 8«a«Ni S S7 eMKisr of Ui* Btllkb Uumm 
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The design was something like that of Queen 
Tiyi's tomb and Tutankhamen’s, but it was made 
on a larger scale, and w'ould have been a mudi 
more extensive adair if his early death had not 
ended the work. His sarcophagus of pink granite 
was much larger than those of the earlier Pharaohs. 

Then ff)llowed a reactionary Pharaoh named 
Horemheb, who, being a nsurijer, caused his tomb 
to be made in the main valley, where he might 
feel himself in the company of the great Pharaohs 
of the past. In de.sign it was an enlargement of 
that of King Ay, but it had some of the features 
of the earlier tombs, the plan of which had somehow 
become known to his architects again. Flights 
of steps and sloping passages led to a well, beyond 
which there was the old-fashioned hall, with the 
concealed staircase leading do'vn through its floor 


to the large pillared hall w'here stood the sar- 
cophagus of pink granite, not so big as Ay^a, but 
more beautifully executed. Just before he died 
he ordered his architects to begin to sculpture the 
walls, instead of leaving them merely painted, 
as his predecessors had done ; but the work was 
still unfini^ed at his death. 

Here he was bmied in 1315 B.c. But the next 
king, Rameses I., founder of the nineteenth 
dynasty, only reigned one year, and therefore 
had no time to complete his tomb, which was 
situated near by. Tlie stairs and passages at the 
entrance were like those in the sepulchre of 
Horemheb, but the king had to be buried in a 
pink sarcophagus hastily placed in the first 
chamber, and the surrounding walls were painted, 
but not sculptured. This king caused his wife to 
be buried in another valley some 
distance to the south, and from 
that time onwards for several 
generations the queens were buried 
there, together with the princes 
of the blood royal. 

The next Pharaoh, Seti I., made 
a huge tomb for himself a few 
yards from that of Rameses I., 
and caused it to be sculptured 
from end to end, the reJiefs being 
afterwards brilliantly coloured. In 
plan it was very similar to the 
tomb of Horemheb, but the ^vell 
was dispensed with, and the 
sarcophagus was, for the first 
time, made of alabaster. His 
mortuary temple was erected to 
the north of those of his pre- 
decessors, not far from the entrance 
of the gorge whicli wound its way 
among the hills up to the ro3ral 
area ; and it is possible that at 
about this period some sort of 
roadway was made leading up to 
the tombs. The tomb of Rameses 
II., the succeeding Pharaoh (1292- 
1325 B.C.), was excavated in the 
rock close to that of Queen Tiyi, 
the position of which was now 
probably forgotten ; and that of 
the next king, Merenptah, was 
made some 200 yards away, 
his body being placed in a 
beautiful sarcophagus of pink 
granite, which was to have been 
enclosed in an outer sarcophagus 
of the same material, but this 
latter was so large that the 
workmen were unable to drag it 





INTERIOti OF THE TOMB OF QUEEN NEFERTARI 
One of tbe most beautiful of the tombs in the picturesque %'alley of the Tombs 
of the Queens is that of Queen Nefertari, wife of Rameses II. Its fine stucco- 
ceiief portraits of the queen were still extraordinarily bright when tbe tomb was 
discovered by Scbiapaielli in igtM- I he ceiiing is painted a dark blue sprinkled 

with golden stars. 

Sboto bj will B. Bon, Clintar 



MAGIC FIGURES CUNNINGLY CARVED TO SERVE A DEAD PHARAOH IN THE OTHERWORLD 
Fiineraty statuettes tound among other art trea&mes m the tomb of Amenhotep II i represents a panther mmclimg, and is a 
masterpiece of anaent art work, extracndraanly hfelike m pose ; s and 6 are heads respectively of a cow and a ealf mcMarwood: 
S, aai open left hand m scaaa wood, is also beautifully moulded , 4 is a notable evample m sycamore wood of the uraeus or sacred 
cobra, winged, with human head ; s, a vulture, is also m sycamore, finely carved. All axe effectively eolonred. 

MvMum of SiTpttu Oolro 


into position it was meant to occupy, and it was 
left lying in one of the passages 

The following king, Amenmeses (1215 B.C.), 
excavated a tomb for himself near by ; but when, 
some fifteen years later, the Pharaoh Setnekht, 
founder of the twentieth dynasty, began a tomb 
for himself a few yards away, the position of this 
sepulchre of Amenmeses was already forgotten, 
and the new tomb was driven straight into it 
and had to be abandoned. Rameses III , the 
succeeding king, hov'ever, deviated the course of 
this forsaken tomb, and made it into a very 
presentable sepulchre for himself ; while hb 
mortuary temple was erected at Medinet Habu, 
dose to that of Thothmes I. Queen Tausert, wife of 
Setnekht, being for some time sole ruler of Egypt, 
had a large tomb in this valley, and she allowed 
her vizier, known to us as the Chancellor Bey, to 
make an imposing sepnilchre here for himself, 
which was an innovation. 

After the reign of Rameses III. the Pharaohs 
seem no longer to have taken much trouble to hide 
their tombs, and as they ceased to build mortuary 
temples for themsch'es at the edge of the cultiva- 
tion, it is possible that the services on behalf of 


their souls were now performed at the mouths 
of the sepulchres themselves, for these mouths 
were now large and imposing, and the entrance 
passage was no longer a little rabbit-hole sloping 
at a steep angle, as in the case of the tombs of the 
earlier Phaiaohs of tlie eighteenth dynasty, but 
was a large, level corridor of palatial proportions 
Much bigger sarcophagi were now employed, as a 
protection agamst robbers, and each Pharaoh's 
body lay under several tons of granite 

But though these later tombs wore no longer 
made in secret, the tombs of the earliei kings weie 
well hidden , and it is obvious, for instance, that 
Rameses VI. (1157 b.c.) did not know of the 
existence of the tomb of Tutankhamen (1358 b c ), 
for he cut his sepulchre into the rock inmiodiatcly 
above it, the earlier tomb being hidden under 
tons of chippings dumped there from the exca- 
vation of the neighbouring tombs. Ramc scs XII 
(1118-1090 B c.), who ended the twentictli dynasty, 
was tlie last Pharaoh to make a tomb for himself 
in this valley, which was now no longer the wild and 
lonely ravme of earlier tunes, but had become a 
crowded ro}^! necropolis echoing to the voices 
and footsteps of priests and workmen. 
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Two centuries later, when the court had moved 
to Lower Egypt, and Thebes was no longer the 
capital, wholesale robberies were committed in the 
valley among such tombs as were not effectually 
concealed, and the royal mummies were dragged 
from their coffins and stripped of their jewels and 
other valuables. At length a devoted confederacy 


of priests or nobles undertook the removal 
of all the endangered mummies to a private tomb 
near Hatshepsut's mortuary temple, which would 
serve as a secret hiding-place ; and here the 
roj'al coffins were ranged in a double row, the 
entrance being so effectually concealed ttiat it 
remained lost and untouched until modem times. 

At some other period another group of royal 
mummies was hidden in the tomb of Amen- 
hotep II. But during the centuries w'hich followed 
the robbers ransacked the abandoned valley, and, 
so far as u'e know, only three tombs — those of 
Queen Tiyi and Akhnaton, Yuaa and Tuan, 
and Tutankhamen — escaped pillage. The two 
latter had both been slightly robbed shortly after 
the burials, but the first-named remained intact. 

In Greek and Roman times tourists used to 
visit the valley 5 c considerable numbers, des- 
cendipg by torchlight into such of the tombs as lay 
(^n ; and they were wont to scratch their names 
or scribble their comments upon the sculptured 
walls. It is interesting to notice that two of these 
sightseers, Dionysios and Poseidonax, hailed from 


Valley of the Kings 

Marseilles, while some came from other distant 
places. There is an inscription stating that one 
Apollophanes of Lycopolis visited the tombs in 
the seventh year of Antoninus; another visitor 
records a date in the reign of Augustus, and a few 
other dates are to be seen. 

There is the record of a certain Jasios, who sa3rs ; 

" I have seen the peculiarly 
excellent workmanship of 
these tombs, which is un- 
utterable to us." A Roman 
official named Januarius 
states in I.atin that he 
came with his daughter 
Januaria, and that be " saw 
and marvelled," and he 
says : " Valete omnes." A 
curious Christian prayer is : 
" 0 God ALiiighty, and 
Saint Kollouthos, and Saint 
Father-Patermouthis, and 
Saint Father-Ammonios the 
Anchorite, intercede with 
God that He may grant life 
to Artemidora with Paph- 
nuce for a. little time. . ." 

The following also is 
rather amusing : " I, Phil- 
astrios the Alexandrian, 
who have come to Thebes, 
and who have seen with my 
eyes the work of these toml» 
of astounding horror, have 
spent a delightful day." 

When Strabo, the geographer, visited Egypt in 
24 B.c. some forty tombs were known to exist, 
and Diodorus (57 b.c.) speaks of seventeen being 
open in his day, but sa}?s that forty-seven were 
recorded in the official register kept by the priests, 
which would mean that th^ counted in the 
various small pits in the valley. Napoleon’s 
archaeologists mention eleven; in 1835 twenty- 
one were open ; and at the present day, counting 
the small pits, about sixty axe known. 

In 1881 the hiding-place wherein the ancient 
priests had secreted the bodies of many of the 
kings was found near Deir el-BahrL A pit some 
forty feet deq> led to a passage about 220 feet 
long, at the end of which there was a chamber in 
which the royal mummies lay. Here were the 
bodies of Thothmes II., Thothmes III., Seti I., 
Rameses II., Rameses III. — all from the 103^1 
vall^, and a number of other kings of the periods 
before and after that during which the valley had 
been used as a royal necropolis. They are now 
in the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at Cairo. 

For the last five-and-thirty years extensive 



CANOPIC COFFER AND JAR FROM A COURT NOBLEMAN’S TOMB 
Found ia tlic tomb of the lord Maherpra. faa-l)C.ircr at the court of Amenliotep III. Four 
such jars, c .;tt.tmin.g stomadi and large intestines, small intestines, lungs and heart, and liver 
and gall bl.4>i ler, have on their covers heads of four genii, children of Horus, whose task was 
to protect the dccea.>cd from hunger and thirst. Small white coffins were sometimes used 
Instead of jars. The hne casket has four compartments and is mounted on a processional sledge. 

Muieuci of EgyptUa AstiquIclM, Colro 



IN THE HEART OF THE ROYAL VALLEY OF DEATH ENCOMPASSED BY THE SILENCE OF THE HILLS 


Interior of one of the tombs in the Valiey of the Kinffi, situated m the hiUs to the west of Thebes, These " august habitations 
in the West ” are not all royal tombs ; some are of princes and high functionaries, as, for example, that of Maherpra ; and some 
are mere mummy pits. Queens of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties had tombs in the Vuley of theTomto of &e Queans. 
The positions of the two valleys'hre indicated in the colour map of Egypt facing page O/O. 

excavations have been conducted in the Rameses TV., Raineses V., and Rameses VI., which 

valley, which is now known as the Valley of had been taken there by the priests as TnpnHnnod 

the Tombs of the Kings, or, in Arabic, Bib 4 n-el- already, in order to save them from robbers. 

Mul 4 k. In 1899 Monsieur Loret, then Director- Large numbers of antiquities were found, but these 

General of Antiquities in Egypt, discovered the tombs had all been much pillaged, and presented a 

tombs of Thothmes I., Thothmes III., and spectacle of great devastation, die objects being 

Amenhotep II., and in the last named he found the broken up and scattered, and the bodi^ in most 

bodies of Thothmes IV., Amenhotep III., Merenptah, cases mudb damaged by irreverent handling 
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In Tgo2 Mr Howard Carter at the expen-te ut 
Mr Theodore M Davis excavated the tomb of 
Thothmes IV and found man\ antiquities therein 
mostly smashid up In the following year he 
found the tomb of Queen Hatshepsut but hardly 
anything han been left in it by the plunderers In 
1905 Mr QuitH.ll and the present writer working 
at the expen e of Mr Davis found the tonio if 
Yuaa and Fuau the parents of Queen T131 and 
here at last a burial was brought to light which had 
not been much drmiged by thieves though thi 


wonderful valley now remains to be examined, 
and perhaps there are no more tombs to be found 
One curious fact however should be mentioned 
In the hiding place at Deir el Bahn were found 
the mummies of some of the kings of the twenty 
first dynasty who reigned after Rameses XII , 
the last king to be buiied in the royal valle}, so 
tar as we know These bodies were evidently 
brought from sepulchres at no great distance but 
so far no trace of these tombs has been found 
and therefore we may hope that in one of Hie 



HATSHEPSUT S MORTUARY TEMPLE ADJOIN1N3 THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS 
II tshipsiii III. I tl iciUst t<<in ill <iUMiui,iis III hilt iv on.,iiiill\ iiituidul th t shi should be buned 111 1 ipinotc villev to the 
south of 11 lb b It cli iii„iiin hci iiiiiid she (.nused 1 tinib to be iiiidL tor heisiU ir the \ ilk / wliiip her f ither thothmes I had 
been laid ti 1 1 si Immedi itcli on tin other side of the cliQx I iiiiin Flicbcs tiid the Nile valley she constructed her mortuary temple 
of Deir el-Bdhii (sitn m this photo„Tiph) a missive structure in thiee ti.rrau .3 partly built and partly hewn out of the sdid rock 

Fbots B s A 


bodies had been disturbed and the jewelry had 
been takm away 

Here wcie wonderful chaiis beds tabks chests, 
and so forth which arc full^ desrrihed m the 
writer's Gloiy of the Pharaohs In iqoy Mr 
Davis’s excavations under tin present water’s 
supervision led to the discoitij of Queen Tiyi’s 
tomb, m whicli the bodt of \khnaton was found 
wrapped in sheets of gold The 'ame excavations 
laid ^re the tomb of Horemheb in igob but this 
was found to hat e been badl) plundered and little 
was found 

About 1907 these excavations m the valley 
were taken over by the fifth Lord Carnarvon and 
Mr Carter who as already described in these 
pages were rewarded by the discovery of the tomb 
of Tutankhamen, the greatest ‘ find ever made 
in Egypt Only a veiy small poition of this 


deseit valleys among the Theban hills the royal 
necropolis of this dynasty will one day be 
discovered by the excavator 

Visitors from all over the woild now go to Luxor 
the modem town bmlt upon the site of ancient 
Thebes to see the ruins left by the Pharaohs 
and crossing the Nile to the west bank they 
go up to the royal necropolis by the road made 
along the winding valley or they walk over the 
cliffs by the bridle path which passes across the 
h’lls above Hatshepsut’s temple Seven of the 
most important tombs are lit by electricity and 
sixteen are open to the public The once desolate 
and lonely goige however, would hardly be 
recognized in the present well kept and well- 
guarded tourist lesort with its tidy roads and 
neat walls and its many tombs each protected 
horn sacrilegious hands by iron gates 
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Great Hindu Temples of India 

By F. Deaville Walker 

Author of ** India and Her Penple* ” 


TN earher chapters ttt Wo^'DT'R'i or tiil P\sr the authot has deutt ttUh fhi ancient Buddhist and 
Jam icmatvs and also iiith the wondetUil caf>e temples of 1 llota J he puitmse oi thi present 
studv ts bneflv to outline the deuelotnnent ot the \aned aichitettme of the fieal fluid i faith — IlniTOR 


NDIA IS abo\ e all a land of religion , two of 
the greatest religious systems of mankind were 
bom on her soil — ^Hinduism and Buddhism 
The fomiei scarcely extended beyond the confines 
of Ind a, but the latter, d3nng out in the land of its 
birth, spread to other countries and now counts 
many milhons of devotees m Ceylon and Burma, 
jlepal and Bhutan, Tibet China, Japan and Siam 
To these great and anaent faiths two smaller, but 
by no means msignificant, ones must be added. 
Jainism and Sikhism, neither of uhich tier spread 
beyond India Jamism is as old. if not older, than 
Buddhism , but Sikhism arocc as recently as the 
sixteenth century and is practically confined to the 
Punjab Besides these charactensticallv Indian 
faiths there are in the 


the Piiniab ("The land of Fi\e Rimfs’’) they 
built no temples E\try man made ,i small .illai 
and oHeied saciificis for liis own family 

As the Centuries passed anil life becaiiit moie 
settled and woiship more organi/iil a ngular 
piiesthood arose and small temples wen built 
In all probability the caihest ot these wiie fiie 
temples in which the sacied fire was kept upon the 
altars Of couim.' none ot them ha\e been 
presirveil, they were no doubt bui't eiitiiilv of 
wood— small square cells with a \crv high conical 
roof made of bamboos tied togethci at the apes, and 
co\ere.d with thatch a large earthcnwaie not 
would be inverted o\ti the apex to keep out the 
rain There has alw av'' been a considei iible amount 



country some 77 millions 
of Mahomedans, but Islam 
arose m Arabia, not m 
India The religion of the 
last majonty of Indian 
peoples IS Hmduism a 
faith so complex and 
varied as to defy clcai 
definition but held in one 
or other of its manv forms 
by no less than 239 milhons 
of people It IS with the 
ancient architectim. of this 
religion from its earliest 
developments that the 
present chapter deals 
When the Aryan m 
vadeis entered India about 
the second millennium 
before Christ they brought 
with them a very simple 
faith They tramped 
through the great passes 
of the Hmdu Kush smgmg 
hymns m praise of their 
thirty-three nature gods 
They had no images and 
when they first settled m 



WHEEL OF THE SUN GODS CHARIOT AT KANARAK 
Built about the middle of the thirteenth erntur} , the B' 11 k 1 ’ i„Ofl 1 it Ivin 11 ik nii st n ive be< 1 
a temple of great are ind 'plendour I he huge pinniclc winch « is piolnbh 200 feet high, hi- 
fallen, but the porch, 138 lict hi Ji run iins On both suits o' the temple aie win els t aryrf 
m stone Evidentl> the whol building was clcsi,,ii(d tn i 1 n sent the Chinot of the Sun Cod 
mil lliijULli r in IT I liinri l> i 11 1 I I B Werki 
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VERY EARLY TYPE OF NORTH INDIAN TEMPLE 
Nonr ot the c irlic<t t'lnpUs have been pre-«ived , made of wood, a sim^e square 
cell tovertd ht <i hi^h roof of bimboo and thatch they soon penned But when 
■tone came into use the ancient fonn was still retimed m more artistic guise 
Fhsto hr V HwiTina Walk e 


Just as the little Roman cs 
Saxon churches of England were 
the embryos of our great Gothic 
and Renaissance cathedrals, so 
these early Aryan temples weie 
the nucleus ot the splendid 
temples still existing m North 
India It is true that we have no 
very caily examples of Hindu 
temples from which to draw 
assured facts as to the process 
of development ; the oldest that 
have survived are very tully 
developed, but it is evident that 
they have a long histone growth 
behind them Fortunately, we 
possess sufficient clues to enable us 
to determine with something hke 
reasonable accuraev the mam 
stages of development fiom the 
simple cube-and-roof shnnes of 
pnmitive times to such magnificent 
temples as those of Bhubaneswar 
and Kha]urho 

Broadly speaking, that develop 
ment lay on the followmg hues 
With the mcreasing skill of the 
Aryan builders the small square 


of speculation as to the ongin ot 
that roof, many holdmg the vicu 
that It Wcis mciUj an enlargement 
of the ordinal y pnmitne dwelling, 
while some even trace its oiigin 
back to ancient Xinev h where 
there ha\e been found bas-relii^fs 
showing buildings of very siniilai 
shape When bnck and stone 
came mto use the old foim would 
still be retained, the same essential 
design being carried out in the 
more durable material instead ot 
m wood and thatch Decorative 
ideas would dc\ clop and the httli 
temples, still keeping to the 
original shape, would become in 
creasmgly ornate Even to day 
many small temples of this type 
may be seen all over North India 
Fhe high roof is termed a 
" sikhara " It is exceedingly 
likely that the earliest of these 
" sikhara " temples would be the 
royal chapels of Aryan chieftains 
and kings, and to this day m 
South India a temple is called a 
“ Kovil *' or King’s House. 



WITH INCREASING SKILL THE ROOF WAS MADE HIGHER 
Tbu hiA bulging roof is termed a “ eikhara '* end is characteristic of North India 
As the Duilden became bolder it grew higher and as the iriawnntt increased m skill it 
became more ornate These two temples ire comparatively late, but they illustrate 
■one the less the iiass along which the early temples must have developed, 

Fheto b7 tha Bar A B rfitniittiMm ^ 
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LATER DEVELOPMENT OF THE OLD DESIGN 

hile the buildeis kept to well cU lined st> Its tliiv did n t cl iviiihle cop> older work 
Ihisistbe iamous lUi kamiiilirorOiIiniUis luiipk atOwtlioi (i,l(\t.nth century 
A D ) Notice the same essentials but inaik the in iciscd hrieht (Hu feet) and 
claboi ate decoration Ihc loof is unusii il , instriel f having i p nut tor Us ipev 
It ends m a cniious baml shapid iid;c not unlike th>se on the ^ i|uirains ’ ol 
South Indiin teipples — sec the pliotci,! iphs in i iges iiBy iii I 1189 
Photo br F DbitiIIo W ilaor 


cell would grow larger and the 
" sikhara ' tower higher With the 
giowth of ntual in Brahminical 
times the use of symbol incieascd 
sacred books deahng with such 
matters were composed and ever- 
mcreasmg emphasis was laid on 
the importance of iitual Stnet 
rules were laid down for the 
guidance of master builders 
villages were to be arranged on 
certain dciimte plaiis and temples 
built so as to be symbohr ixpiess 
10ns ot theological or philosophic 
ideas Thus, a temple to Vishnu 
(the Pieserver) must face towards 
the nsmg sun and a temple of 
Siva (Lord of Death) must face 
towaids the setting sun , a temple 
consecrated to ^e worship ot 
Brahma (the Creator) must have a 
door on each of its four sides — 
inricigcs of Brahma alwavs lepiesent 
him as having four faces scanning 
the universe m all duections And 
so it came about that the little 
square temple would be adapted to 
i^hese conceptions, facmg east or 
west or havmg four doors accoiding 
as it wras designed for the worship 
of Brahma, Vishnu or Si\a 

As ntual developed the small 
iquare chambei of the little temple 
would come to be ngaided with 
increasing reverence and awe At 
first it was occupied by the altar 
on which offenngs were thrown 
upon the sacred fire Latei, when 
images came mto use, the image 
would take the place of the altar , 
the primitive fire temple would become an idol 
shrme and the presence chamber of the god 
a ventable holy of hohes mto which pnests alone 
might enter Ihe wor^ipxiers would remain 
without, viewing the image or symbol of the god 
only through the open doorway This would 
naturally lead to an extension of the threshold 
from a mere doorstep mto a prayer platform 
upon which the woi^ippers performed th ir 
devotions , and the development of this into a 
porch with a pillared roof would only be a 
question of tune. 

While the master builders were growing more 
skilful and more danng m construction, the 
masons were gaming experience m stone carving 
and both temple and porch would become mcreas 
ingly ornate. The great sikhara was gradually 


covered with oinxmciit and in process of time 
miniaturL imitation s1kh.11 is began to duster 
around it puidy foi dtouralivi. eHcct What in 
the early tire temples had been an inverted clay 
vessel covering the apex of the th itched roof w.is 
converted into a caivcd stone represenlation of a 
lotus flower with its petals turned down Ihe 
intenor too fiom In mg a small cubical cell with 
barewalls came to be decorated with nniral c irvings 
and an ornate dome appeared between the onqinal 
square chimber and the great hollow sikhara 
Ihe porch or mandapam " also became more 
elaborate The number of pillars supporting its 
roof inaeased trom the original four and Irom 
being plam columns they became diboiatdy 
caived monoliths The fiist flat loof of the porch 
also underwent coiuadeiable development and 
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STEADY DEVELOPMENT IN SUE AND STYLE 
In t as thr i cl i Ues clc cl pc^ into our "r'at G'^thic catbedi ils so the simple 

temp'e of Ii 1 into tl e i ent sb i ic oi \ 1 ich tl is the L reat Tempi' -it 

UhubiiK-su b It I It oi~ 1 01 the int«t t-unou X here is till the cell I ut 

m-uk hou s 1 1 t c an hs I t' ' n f ol the o rch <jii the lift) has deielope 1 

into a 1 1 ' I IcT sV nn I r 1 lil mii latui 'll h ir s hate gathosd Siound 


adornment th* itn\ me; after arti tic i ttect led to 
It taking th( xhape of a dom« the intcniTl decor ition 
of vibic^ was otten ot gnat beautt In come 
cases the porch was walled m thus becoming 
an enclobi d building mi^tcad of an op< ii portico 
Then the detelopment went a itage firther \ 
stone terrace or pi itform app an d iruund the bise 
of the temple the tt mpic and porch ueeupt in^ the 
centre of it Tois platform 'oon bicame hieher 
and more elaborate and m some cases had a small 
but highly decorated shnne at each comer built m 
the shape of small sikhaia temples Noble 
flights of broad steps led to the platform and then 
to the porch and the shnne It will readilj be 
seen that such a platform, b> raising the temple 


added immeasurably to its 
digmty and in some of the 
temples ot this type Hindu 
architecture reaches its 
chmax of grace and beauty 
It must not be supposed 
that all temples followed 
these exact lines of de 
yelopment — ^far from it 
We ha^ e but attempted to 
mdicate the general hne of 
progress thesi/e elabora 
tion of style and decoration 
depended largely upon the 
wealth, devotion and tastes 
of the pious builder who 
was usually impelled b\ a 
desire to acquire ment 
Monarchs, rajas nobles 
and wealthy landowners 
built according to the 
meins at their disposal 
1 et us now visit two or 
three important temples 
of the sikhaxa type 
Untortun itely the finest 
e\'imple'> are rather out 
of the beaten track and 
arc seldom visited b^ 
the ordmai^ tounst or 
European resident m India 
Alicheial and modem 
shtincs of the simple cell 
and sikhaia kind are fairl\ 
numeious there are also 
many with the addition 
of the mandapam The 
more highly developed 
temples of the best penods 
of Hindu architecture are 
all too rare Many of 
them were destroyed 
during the Mahomedan msasions and others 
deserted for centuries have fallen mto ram oi 
have been despoiled by local landowners seeking 
stone for housebuildmg 

One of the most remarkable groups of temples of 
the North Indian type ive are consideniig is at 
Bhubaneswar in Onssa It is said that at one 
time there were 7,000 temples and shrmes en 
arebng the sacred lake To-day there are still 
several hundreds of them most of them are in a 
state of decay but they include valuable examples 
of temple architecture from the seventh to the 
thirteenth centuries and illustrate the process of 
development In the older ones the sikbara is 
low and rather stumpy and the porch is a walled-m 
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chamber rather than an open pillared one. These temples, known as the Great Temple, has been 

old buildings are remarkable for their massive described by Fcrgu.son as " perhaps the finest 

dignity. A second period is characterised by a example of a purely Hindu temple in India.” It 

very high sikhara with sides that are almost straight is said to have been built about .a.d. 617-657 but 

until they curve in near the top. Yet a third two additional mandapams were added about the 

period is represented at Bhubaneswar by temples end of the eleventh century. The great sikhara of 

of a highly decorated order, the stone carving this splendid temple is 180 feet high and every 

being of very fine quality. One very notable inch of it is covered with most elaborate carving, 

feature is the clever blending of horizontal and The province of Orissa has other examples of 
perpendicular lines in the structure and decoration this style of architecture, notably the famous 

of these temples. One of the Bhubaneswar Black Pagoda at Kanarak. It has been long 



GLORIOUS CLIMAX OF NORTH INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
At Khuurho in Bundelkhand there are twenty-eight temples that show the North Indian architecture fully developed. Notice the 
high plinth and the massing of miniature sikharas around the central one for purposes of decomlion. The pnn-li, too, has become 
very ornate. The whole group of temples dates from a.d. 950 to 1030, and this partir.ular oiie, the K.-mdHrva Mah.'ideva,_is the largest 
^ Oioae dedicated to Siva. It is 109 feet long, 60 feet bro.sd and 116 feet high, and in spite of its elaborate detail is exquisitely gracefuL 
By parmluloB of tho Dlraotor and Soorotu-J of the TlotorU oad AlborL Uuiwuia 
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THE STARTING-POINT OF SOUTH INDIAN ARCHITECTURE 
This IS Dhiim'i Rm’s Rsth one of the ‘Scien Pagodas” at MamaU-ipuram , it n hewn 
to represent i Rud Ihist Mhari” or monistiiv It is important to notice how the roof 
(called a “ \ iin in i J n cs in ihreo tci rices and is surmounted by a small dome Hero we have 
the embii < nt ill thi gie it teinplL- of South Indii fioin this model they all developed 
I not j t T tJic Oo^ J r 8hi II ptoa 

dcseited, and unloitunatUy the great sikhara has the space of a centi 

fallen The porch, however, remains complete They are a later d( 

and IS of a \ cry large size, being some 138 ieet high are considenng and 

Probably the height of 

the sikhara was nearly 

200 feet The stones are . ^ ^ 

very large and must have : | Outer Court ^ ^ LI 

been brought tliirtt miles , -II Fpq-i — r-^ ilpll oF 

it must hate been a 1 7 J] |[i 3 ije=dpiAt vwth ‘V' afeiMi 

stupendous task to lift El Poet^°» * shrinM ^ Wilier 

them to the height of mM 5 1 [C hief shnn^ | ^ _ 

100 and, in some cases, Q (E J CZ 31 f^!:|. = Ot[ V estibule 
to nearly 200 feet from * ! I ^ gef Siva T—J j [ t [ jj ^ „ — 

the ground WTien com “ _ g ‘ 

plete, this great temple ^nne of 3]^ 

must ha\c been unusually PBSaaga^ J I Pr=n n I — jLJi5 I 

findy proportioned and W iK^nfSi vay ' |™=ninmmjg ^ 

the carving on the porch P I L 

IS superb It has one N gl WanLot uK 3 JJ - 

very unusual feature .on - -i * J Q ^rmT SBicng 

either side of the plinth ,'i „ 1 

of the fallen sikhara there 


are magnificently carved 
stone wheds , apparently 
the whole temple was 
designed to represent the 
chanot of the Sun God 
The Black Pagoda dates 
from about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 
Another example is to be 
. seen on the summit of the 

^ ^ rock fortress of Gwahor, 

where only the mandapam 
1^' remains of what most have 

been a temple of great size 
„ and beauty It is known 

as the Sas Bahu temple 
‘ and it dates from \.d. 1093 

Of the sikhara only the 
foundations remain, but the 
i ‘ porch IS in a very good 

E I condibon and is m three 

M storeys reaching a height 

^ of about 100 feet The 

— ' central chamber rises to a 
' ji findy carved dome con- 
■ ^ itmcted ot overlapping 

stones in concentnc ardes 
^ Another very important 

group of temples is at 
■ — ' Khajurho, the old captal 

RCHITECTURE of the Chandola dynasty 

[amaiiipuram , it w hewn m Bundelkhand They 
nt to notice how the roof -l ^ j 

iinaiidome Hero we have number twenty-cight and 
jdei they all developed from iiiscnptions it IS clear 
that they were all built m 
the space of a century, about \.o 950 to 1050 
They are a later development of the style we 
are considenng and much more complex than 


Plan of 

Madura Temple 

seu£, ,rccT 

\ 0 mo too 


] [Hpll CjLl 
a thouBand 
Pillars 

^^eab^le jig 

3 


JShnne of 



The Ten Gopurama 
are shown black | 





TANK OF THE GOLDEN LOTUS AT MADURA AND ITS WONDERFUL SURROUNDINGS 
All the m-it temples ha\e a sacred tank m which the worst ippert batlip as i part oi tbpir devotions inis photograph wis taken 
m the afternoon vhen ten few were about la the monimts the rolonnides and steps tie full of life uid at tunes of fcstital the 
whole temple is crowded with thousands of pilgrims who come from alt parts of South ludin Ibe u itcr is bltliv to a deniee, yet 
the woiuippers b-ithe in it and are even known to dmik it In thi back^und ace seen two ot the gieat “ gopurains ’’ 

Itaaw by W OwsiUs Wslksr 


the earlier examples Small decorative sikharas 
and domes are clustered around the large ones 
to give effect and they are very ornate, the 
stone carving being exceedingly lavish These 
temples stand upon high phnths and some of them 
are further rais^ upon Urge terraces ivith smaller 
^nnes around These Khajurho temples are 
the more mteresting in that they belong to both 
the Vaishnava and Saiva sects of Hmdus and also 
to the Jams, a fact which suggests the toleration of 
the century during which they were constructed 
South India is famous for temples of a design 
totally difEerent from those of the north and these 
we must now examine Ardueologists are divided 
as to the names which should be used to different! 
ate these two classes, but for the purposes of this 
article it will be less confusing for the uninitiated 
reader if we use the simple terms * Northern " and 
" Southern,” for these two great architectural 
styles may be broadly so distinguished, though to 
some slight extent they overlap 
At Mamallapuram, on the sea coast some 
thirty-five whIm north of Madras, we have what 


are known as the ' Seven Pagodas,” a group ot 
very small temples that are absolutely unique 
m India Thanks to well preserved inscnjitionii 
we know that th^ were constructed in the scvi nth 
century by the Pallava kings They were not 
built but hewn from huge boulders and masses of 
rock that he around This fact alone would give 
them distmction but they have a still greater 
unportance We may regard this place as the 
cradle of South Indian architecture for from these 
small rock-hewn shnneb have developed those vast 
and world-famed temples of the Tamil country 
These Seven Pagodas are and always have been, 
dedicated to Hindu gods , but in architectural 
style they are copies of earlier Buddhist buildings 
Nothing IS moic cirtain than that South Indian 
temple architirtun. has developed from Buddhist 
models The Buddhists had two kinds of buildings 
" chaityas " or chapels and viharas " or monas 
tmies In early Buddhist ages both uere built 
(d wood or hewn out in the rocks (see pages 88i 
to 896), then similar ones were built of stone but 
the same general designs were adhered to At 
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PEERLESS SCULPTURE OF INDIAN CHISELS 
One of tbe glories of Madura la its famous " Hall of a Thousand Columns ” where eacli pillar 
IS carved from a single block. Unfortunately, these colonnades are covered with flat ^bs 
and we miss the soaring vaults of the great Gothic aisles, 'fhe Indian architects have no 
Ulterior effects comparable with the naves of Lichfleld or Winchester. 

Plioto bj F. DvATlUe Wsllur 


Mamallapuram we find those little Hindu temples 
hewn in the precise forms of Buddhist chaityas and 
viharas. The chaitya was an oblong structure 
with a horse-shoe ^ap>ed gable at one end and a 
semicircular apse at the other, the roof itself 
being a sort of barrel. A careful study of the 
photograph in page ii86 will sho\v that the 
main decorative device in these Mamallapuram 
temples is a row of miniature chaityas which occurs 
as frieze and ptaiapet, while tbe roof is decorated 
Iqr miniature horse-shoes in imitation of the gable 
end of the chaitya — just as in the North Indian 
temples the great sikharas were decorated with 


clusters of miniature 
sikharas. The vihara- 
like temple which wi< arc 
considering is known as 
Dhaima Raja's Rath. 
Mark the way the roof 
rises in three tiers or ter- 
races to a small dome and 
notice also that each storey 
is encircled with imitation 
chaityas. A roof so formed 
is called a " vimana." 'This 
temple is the embryo of the 
architectural style we are 
now dealing with. 

With the photograph of 
this little rock-hewn temple 
before us, let us travel to 
Conjeeveram, the Benares 
of the south and one of the 
seven most sacred cities of 
India. Outside the town 
there stands a small but 
venerable Hindu temple 
that forms the next stage 
in the development we are 
tracing. It is called the 
Kailasanatha and like the 
" Seven Pagodas " was the 
work of the old Pallava 
kings. Here again we are 
on safe ground, for 
numerous inscriptions on 
the walls and pillars give 
clear information as to 
founders and building 
dates. This temple was 
built, ncit hewn out of 
rock. It is also very mud. 
larger and more developed 
than, its prototype at Seven 
Pagodas. Notice that the 
vimana roof has risen from 
three tiers to four and the 
terraces have contracted, but the decorations 
still consist of imitation chaityas. Observe, 
however, the development of a large walled-in 
porch in front. Another sign of growth is the 
surrounding courtyard endosed by rows of fifty- 
nine small cells ; this feature once caused the 
Kailasanatha to be regarded as of Jain origin, a 
notion now proved to be erroneous. There is 3ret 
another feature to be noted — ^the very small tower 
over the entrance ; this was the emluTo of the 
huge ^te towers of later centuries. This temple, 
and six smaller Pallava temples in Conjeeveram, 
form the connecting link between the little vibara 
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shnne at Mamdllapuram and the great 
‘^outh Indian temples 

Ac the architects became more skilf ul 
they became more daring and the 
vimam grew higher and higher until it 
teaches its climax in the wonderful 
temple ot Tanjor where the majestic 
vimana nses in tliiiteen storeys to a 
height of 190 leet — the greatest triumph 
ot Dr.iMdian architecture Onl> those 
who ha\ p seen this glorious creation can 
reah/e its dit,nity and beauty To add 
to the etfect the surrounding courta and 
halls have been kept low and the stately 
pyramidical Mmina rises unchallenged 
into the sky casting no shadow at 
midday It wis begun about the end 
of the tenth eentury and completed 
about A D 1012 to commemorate the 
victories ot the Lhola King Rajaraja I 
Sculptured chaityas stih form the chief 
teatur ot decoration Coinpaie the 
photo ot tins tiiupli with that of 1 



TRIUMPHS OF HINDU ART AT TANJOR AND CONJEEVERAM 
Upper photo^ph This is not a ^nne, only a gate tower or goiraram In the south these tjners grew ate idil> bi^nCr ind 
the great temples have a number ot them ranging from about 70 to soo lect high this one is it C ic it Lon/c vci iiii Ilelui iu tl c 
-plendid Tanjor temple the vimuu 190 teet hikh has inucised to 110 less thm thirteiu stoiejs lli< iiii iiiidiiie binl Iiii„ 
have been kept low so that this great tower should dominace all It is the gie itsst tnumpi of houtli Indi in tcinpli. iirhiUi liiii 

(taolu bj 1 Dtitillr r (topf til o i ^ i of lit Mn t r onl i > uf i \ i \ll \l 
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North Indian sikhara. and the essential difference 
is immediately apparent. But Tanjor is unusual ; 
the South Indian temple ordinarily developed on 
quite another line. In most instances the 
vimana remained low and the square chamber 
that formed the holy of holies remained com- 
paratively small ; mandapams and new courts 
were added by succeeding monarchs, the walls 
and gate towers growing higher and more ornate 
until the latter became the dominating feature. 

There are many temples of this character in 
South India, some of them being of enormous size. 
A good example is the temple of Siva at Madura, 
which is more than a mile in circumference and 
twenty-five acres in extent ; it has ten gate 
towers ranging from about loo to 200 feet high. 
The temple forms an immense square and has a 
gate tower in the centre of each outer wall. These 
towers cUe called " gopurams ” ; at the base they 
are oblong and they rise in many storeys to a 
ridge, not to a point or a dome like the vimana. 
They are lavi.shly decorated, tlie older ones with 
sculptured chaityas and the later with innumerable 


figures of gods, often in stucco and gaudily painted. 
The writer once bribed the priests to allow him 
to ascend to the top of one of the gate towers of 
Madura. It was an unpleasant climb for it had to 
be undertaken without shoes ; the stone staircases 
were dark and dirty and were infested with bats 
who resented the sacrilegious intrusion. At last 
the top was reached, and sitting in a sort of man-hole 
we looked down upon the labyrinth of courts and 
colonnades, bathing tanks and cloistered halls, 
towers and shrines. The vimanas over the shrines 
of the chief god (Siva) and the goddess (Minakshi) 
being overlaid with gold glittered in the sunlight. 
One characteristic feature is the “ Hall of a 
Thousand Columns " (the actual number is 985), 
each column being cut from a single block of stone 
and wonderfully carved. However the largest, 
if not the finest, of these great Dravidian temples 
of South India is that of Srirangam. 

This all too brief account of Hindu architecture 
will, it is hoped, at least serve to show the skill and 
originality of Indian craftsmen, and also something 
of their great devotion to the gods they worshipped. 



PRANCING STEEDS IN LIVING STONE 

A feature of Hindu temples Is their wonderful open-air porticoes, each pillar of which la carved from one stone. The above 
view IS very Aaractenstic; and ftere are many such portico la South India. This one la tn the Vishnu temple ou the Isle of 
Srirangam in the Kavan River. It Is the largest temple in India— perhaps in the world— for its outer wall forms an square 

over two miles in circumference, and it has m all sixteen great gopuiams cr gate towers. 

Fhate tr V. Dwtlls Walfesr 




The Master Builders. XI. 

The Marvel of the Roman 
Amphitheatre 

By J. A. Brendon, p.R.Hikt.s. 

Author ol “ The Aacient World.” eto. 

A S the civilization of ancient Egypt calk to our mind a vuton of the great pyramids, and as the 
culture of Greece may be epdomised in beautiful temples of which the Parthenon is the supreme 
example, so are there no architectural relics more essentially Roman in execution as in spirit than 
the amphitheatres — monuments that stigmatise with an anomalous barbarism the culture that produced 
Virgil and Horace. Not to be confused with the amphitheatres arc the theatres of Greece and Rome, 
where the gentler art of classical drama was fostered, and which in Wonders of the Past form the 
subject of an tllumiuating study from the pen of Professor E. A. Gardner , — Editor. 


Tq^OMAN civilization is the foundation on 
I l\v rests a great part of the fabric of 

society in the world to-day ; we can never 
estimate our debt to ancient Rome. Yet are 
there not times when we shake our heads and 
wonder : could a people so cruel as were the 
Romans really have bettered the lot of suffering 
man ? We see the stain of the great amphi- 
theatres. It fascinates our gaze. For a while we 
forget Rome’s many virtues : we are aware only 
of her shame. Slaves and hirelings fighting to 
the death that the lustful blood thirst of thcii 
masters may be gratified ; noble creatures of the 
wild goaded to fury that the lords of the earth 
may be thrilled by the spectacle of human beings 
struggling with frenzied beasts — that is the stain 
of the great amphitheatres and nothing can wipe 
it from memory. 

Yet the Spaniards still have their bull fights. 
Until not veiy long ago bear baiting was a re- 
cognized " ^ort " in Britain. These, it may be 
argued, are mild forms of recreation compared 
with gladiatorial shows. They are milder, no 
doubt : but the difference is only one of degree. 
The Romans were cruel. Theirs, however, was 
that cruelty bom of defective or undeveloped 
sympathies which, to a greater or less extent, 
is common to the people of all ages and all climes. 
There are those to-day who will spend £io on the 
hire of a seat whence they may watch two boxers 
contending for the mastery. Are we to believe 
that they do this solely because they are con- 
noisseurs of the pugilistic art ? Is it simply the 
wish to see the better side win that attracts 40,000 
people to a football matdi ? 

We may find nothing harmful in the excitement 
of the ring ; we may have no reason to deprive 
football crowds of their " innocent amusement.” 
But what will the moralist of the future say ? 


Pliny — a cultured gentleman if ever one lived — 
saw nothing harmful in gladiatorial fights. Cicero 
commended them and even the gentle Marcus 
Aurelius had only one serious complaint against 
these spectacles of slaughter, and that was that 
they were merely tediously monotonous. 

Gladiatorial fights first took place at Rome 
several centuries before the Christian era, but then 
only in connexion with great men's obsequies 
— as a survival, it would seem, of some old 
Etruscan funeral rite adopted by the early 
Romans. Gradually these fights lost their original 
significance. The people acquired a liking for them 
and in the later days of the Republic ambitious 
politicians and men of wealth anxious to curry 
favour began to organize shows at their own cost 
simply to pander to the brutal instincts of the 
mob. In this respect the great Julius Caes.'ir was 
a notable offender. 

In 264 B.c. Marcus and Decimus Brutus cxliibitcd 
three pairs of gladiators at Rome at the funeral 
of their father; Titus Flamininus at his father’s 
funeral in 174 B.c. exhibited seventy-four ; a 
little more than a century later Julius Caesar, 
without even troubling to allege an obsequial 
pretext, treated the populace to a fight between 
three hundred pairs. His example was widely 
followed ; and under the Empire there came to 
be hardly a town of any size in the Roman world, 
from the Trent to the Nile and from the Tagus to 
the Euphrates, but could boast of regular and 
frequent shows in its amphitheatre. 

The cities of Greece di*‘-tTvc mention as exceptions 
to this general rule. Outside the hybrid city of 
Corinth the Greeks fur the most part remained 
loyal to their art and the precepts uf their philoso- 
phers. Once it was proposed tliat gladiatorial 
exhibitions should be held at Athens. The citizens 
vetoed the proposal ; they refused to overthrow 
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dsiierts — and the operation performpd 
without even oneol them leavinghisseat 

In 29 B c a less fantastic structure 
vias built, but this, for it had only a 
shell of stone, was burned to the 
giound m A D 64 when, if the story be 
true, Nero set Hire to Rome Several 
iLinpuiaiy amphitheaties weie lun up 
to take its place Then, m a d 72 
on the site of the artifiaal lake with 
uhich Nero had adorned the groundi 
of his Golden House, the Emperor 
Vespasian began the construction of 
the Colosseum, the most sublime effort 
of Roman architcctuie, Rome’s glory 
and her shame The work was com- 
pleted in the leign of the Emperor 
Titus the captmer and plunderer of 
Jerusalem, and by him inaugurated m 
AD. 80 Never before had Romans 
been treated to such an orgy of blood 
For a hundred da3rs the inauguration 
games went on continuously thou 
sands of gladiators penshed, thousands 
of wild blasts 

The Lmperor Trajm outdid even 
this grisly achievement To celebrate 
his " tnumph over Decebalus the 
Dacian king in A d 106 he sent 
down into the aiena 10,000 men Tlie 
Emperor Claudius howevei, organized 
the most biutal perhaps of all the 
i \hibitions given at the Colosseum, dl 
the Flavian Amphitheatre as we should 
cill it if we would be pedantically 
coirect (see page 501). Claudius, an 
imbecile as cruel as he was mad 
lived onlv for the pleasures of the 
arena Day after day he would sit 
in his chair of state from morning 
to night, leamiig it only to urge the 
lighters on 

In the later 3rears of the Middle 
\gcs the Colosseum was used liteially 
iis a quariy Vandal hands stole from 
it an immense quantity of marble and 
other stone It remains, however, om 
of the most stupendous of all the 
memorials of the past 

Wrote Byron 

A ruin I — vet what mm > from its mass 

Walls palaces, half-aties, have been 

rear'd , 

Yet oft the enoimons skeleton ye pass 

And marvel where the spoil could 
have appeal d 

— Childe Harold," iv , 143 
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The Master Builders: Amphitheatres 


The greatest length ot the Albert HeiU in London 
measures 270 feet the greatest bieadth, 240 feet 
The corresponding dimensions of the Colosseum 
are 615 and 510 feet This bald comparison gives 
a dearer picture of the size of the building than 
could pages of description Accoiding to a fourth 
( entiiry authority, the " Notitia Urbis Romae/' 
he Colosseum could accommodate 87,000 spec- 
ators. Until recent j cars the hguic was generally 
iccepted It has non been discredited, but the 
most cautious calculation cannot reduce the 


amphitheaties, that at Silchester for example, were 
formed mainly by the throwmg up of an embank 
ment others, like that at Pompeu, seem to have 
been e>ccavated lather than built “Vt Pola only 
the outei walls now stand The presumption is 
that in this vast circus, as we know to have been 
the case m many smallei buddings of the kind 
the seats were made merely of wood The 
Colosseum was lurnished with seats of marble, 
and the extent of each was marked by grooves cut 
in the stone At Pompeii also the scats were of 



AMPHITHEATRE OF ARLES WHERE GALLIC ROME CELEBRATED ITS FEAST DAYS 
Luilt la the first or «ec]il reutury a. d , the amphitheatre formed ore of the chief bmldmits ot ancient Arelate, sett of Ihi 
Prefect of Giii) ind oflrn \isited by Con<-tantine The ,preat edifice is m in exrellcnt state of preservation in its lower stage- 
ind 1 clear i lei of the itructurc of arena and podium (the loncst tier of seats) may be gathcied from the photo:p-apb dionm,. 
the incicit buildmg hlled with spectitors assembled to watch one of the bull fights that now take place in it at intervals 


number ol i>cals to letter than 43 oou in addition, 
tnerc was stand ng looin tor 3,000 pcisons at least — 
probably tor manv more The Colosseum, too, 
was only one of the great amphitheatres of Impenal 
Rome Remains of another, the so called “ Cas- 
trensb " \m]}hithcatre, which dates from the time 
of the Emperor Tr ijan, may still be seen 

AU the gnat amphitheatres were designed m 
imitation of the plan which inspired the builders 
of the Colosseum though they ddfeied one from 
another in the details of their construction In 
many cases advantage was taken of natural features 
of the ground and the buildings were placed in 
depressions between hills , this saved the expense 
of a lofty enclosure round the -eats Some 


stone and numbered , tickets toi them could 
be booked in advance 

The outer avail of the Colosseum, 157 feet 111 
height, tvas built of travertine stone and divided 
into four stores Eighty arcades pierced eaeJi 
of the three lowest The topmost was of sohd 
masonry, broken only by forty small wrindows to 
admit light and air to the passages surrounding 
the building , and attached to it were brackets 
to support the poles on which sailors specialla 
employed for the purpose stretched the awmng 
The arcades of the lowest storey served as entrances 
two were reserved for the Emperor, while seventy 
six could be used by the general public Tin 
two remaining ones gave access only to the arena 
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GREAT ARENA AND GIRDLING WALLS OF AN AMPHITHEATRE OF THE PROVINCIA 
Althou^ one ol the laigest in Trance, this imphitheitie at Arles u less perfect architecturallv than that of Ntmes (see page laorl 
Its greatest length is 149 yards and its shortest axis mcasuies 118 yards Both stoievs of the building are more or less intact 
(though the crowning attic ’ has dibappcand) ind wul built of huge unmortired blocks both of them six adorned with 
nzty arcades fronted with pilasters, in tin. lower the order u Done and in the uppei Coiiiithi in Used in the Middle Agu 
(eighth century a d) as a fortiess it wm, strengthened and had added to it squin towers, one of wliicJi is siin above 
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WHERE GLADIATORS FOUGHT TO THE DEATH IN ROMAN DAYS THE AMPHITHEATRE OF VERONA 
Here is shown on the nght the remaining piece of pxlenor wall seen in the left backgiound in the opposite page, ind though 
the view is too clow for a general impression of the proportions of the building, a good idea of its extenor detail may be 

S thered Pierang the beautifully curving inner nail which is sirtually romplete are the great arches, <et one above the other 
at give hght to the oomdors behind them , between the inner and fragmmtaiy outer wall a remnant of one of the pennu tr il 

Gomdors ma} be seen on the ground level 
Flioto Sr Sadeisea 
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VbKONAS WONDERFUL MONUMENT OF THE EMPIRE 
I e^t prc'xer^ed ot all tlie Romaa amphitheatre^ as to its interior is that of Verona in North Italy « it^ proportions are 
particultrlv tin 'ind refl'^ct a *nore cultured *irt thin fo in J in the colov>t'ii Flavian amphitheatre in the capital Dating 
from the cnt* iv \ n it is m thi t rei*» uid iiu.abuns» >03 feet long by 40X ^t broad and 98 feet high fbe 

* covea ** or t ip lil e mtcii r ran tl >Mth «cits <1 Ircun hi icbtone is nearly perfect, having been used for toiimarients tn the 
Middle V a but oiih nn piece of thi c iit 1 \> ill, consist ne of four arcade» remains (m the backeiound above) 

1 1 nrn I r I> ntl i uelfl«li 

That part of an amphilli(.alie de^oted actually the inauguration shows the Emperor Titus was 
to combats came to b», known the ' a^'ena " able to vary the monotony of the proceedings by 
because normall\ it was strewn with sand (Latin the intioduction of sea hghts " 
arena," sand) Blood is rewiilv absorbed by In several of the great amphitheatres may be 
sand Some cmpcFois however, eager to heighten seen the remains of subterranean \aiilts The 

the baser attractions of the entertainments they amphitheatre at Capua is a case in point , that at 

provided, deemed sand too commonplace a sub- Pozauoli is another Under the rolnBcoiiTn is 

stance for the purpose, and at the Colosseum costly is to be found a remarkably elaborate system of 

powders vere often scattered on the floor, some- passages and chambers From these, by mpanc 

times even gold dust and, that the air might be of ingenious movable platforms, gladiators and 

kept fresh and clean, fountain-) shot aloft cooling beasts could be raised through trapdoors into the 

sprays of perfumed water \ wall, so smoothly middle of the vast arena 

built that no wild beast could scale it, divided the It was usual for the cavea of an amphitheatre 
arena from the caAca, ’ where »at the spectators to be split up into several g alipn m; concentnc 

Such a wall formed a feature ot all the amphi- with the outer walls The gallery nearest to the 

theatres , and as an additional precaution a arena, the " podium," was the place of honour 

metal railing also was usually provided \t the Here in a provmcial amphitheatre sat the 

Colosseum there was a ditch as ^vell The arena personages of the town anH the giver of the enter- 

of the Colosseum moreover was so designed that tamment. Here at the Colosseum sat the Emperor, 

It could be quickly flooded This was a refinement the senators and the chief ofiScers of State , here 

possessed by no other amphitheatre E\en at too (prior to a.d 394) sat the Vestal Virgins, 
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The Marvel of the Roman Amphitheatre 


custodians of that sacred fire which 'Vencas was 
supposed to have brought to Rome from Troy 
Above the podium, and extending nght round the 
building, were three other great galleries dixided 
vertically by stairs into wedge shaped blocks 
and separated one from another by terraces and 
walls The lowest of these was reser\ ed for 
membirs of tlic equestnan order —the knights 
In the others sat people of less degree, row above 
row thousands and tens of thousands of toga-clad 
men, some ivith wixes or daughters, some with 
Sisters, some with sweethearts, assembled in that 
place — ^for what ? To see a score of their fellow 
men meet death, perhaps a hundred if they should 
be lucky \nd above them, again, standing on 
the portico over the topmost gallery, those who 
could not find seats, many thousands more, eagei 
tor the same sight 

» 4 > « 

A procession ot gladiators opens the proceedings 
then the testing of weapons by the giver of the 
show then the customary sham fight — tedious 
piehminanes Many find the piogrammes of 
greater interest , in them are set out paiticulars 
of the coming fights and the names and records 
of the combatants Ah > Pugnax, in the Thracian 
arms, drawn with Murranus fighting in the aims 
of Gaul I A well matched pair i Which of 
them will win ? Will one or the other die ? Oi 


will the crowd show mercy to the vanquished ? 
These are questions anxiously debated 
Suddenly a trumpet blares and ulaies again It 
IS the signal loi thi fighting to begin Pugnax is 
already in the arena Now comes Murranus The 
dense throng watches his mo\ ements, spell-bound 
Sword clashes upon swoid ' Thin "Habetl” — 
* wounded' — agrcatcrygocsuphomthca^simbly 
‘Habet ' " it echoes lound the aicna AndMunanus, 
blood sti earning from a gash in his side lecls 
to the ground The stricken gladiator raises 
himself fcebl} on one elbow and extends a fore 
finger He is asking for mirc}r It is for the 
spectators to grant oi refuse his appial How 
will they decide ^ Will they turn then thumbs 
downwards and so sign to Pugnax to spnie his 
Mctim, or will they point tluii hngcis to then 
breasts ? Or will they wan tliiir handkiiLlncfs •' 
This according to some luthunties w is the 
token of mercy the turning down of thumbs thi 
token of death It is stiangc that schulais should 
not >et have settled this question foi us lhc> 
still debate it and still agree to ditfcr But what 
docs it matter ? Murranus, if spared, is only 
spared that he may die another da> 

Attached to most of the big unphitheatres 
were schools for gladiatois managed by the State 
Many individuals, at great profit to themselves, 
aUo conducted such schools it the smallei 



VAULTED ARCHES THROUGH WHICH ONCE ECHOED THE CLASH OF STEEL AND THE CRY OF DEATH 
Nines the ancient Nemansus, came under the sway of Rome m lai ac and oecame the chief city of one o' the roloiiiie” 
erf Gaul Nestling near the foothills of the Cecennes, it wai, alwavs a favourite city of the Rniiins md their gn.it dfh,'ht 
lay in its adornment, many temples mere riised (of whiU the Maison Caree ’ is an outstanding, i \ iiiiplc) i bi-iliri a thcatic 
aliugB aqueduct, of which the Pont du Laid (sec pages ao8 and aoq) is the gloiioub rein and ihc gn it aniphitheatiL 
lUustrated here No othei uty of 1 mice can boast such a pm-' Ina, legacy from the sieat craftsmen of the I tcrnal Uty 





THE AMPHITHEATRE OF NIMES BU«LT IN THE ORNATE STYLE 
Though qnaller than the baildinra at Rome, Verona, Pola, Arle« and El Djem, the ampbitheitiL of Nidus is btttir piisrrved 
than any ui its ettenor walls Its major and minor a\es are rrapretively 14s and 115 yards m Icnpth and it ti&es 111 tun storeys 
profuselv ornamented with pillars Over each column the imr of the eiitiblature is brokm by a piojciting cspital and 

nediments are found at each end Illustrated here is the inttiior in which are 34 tieis of si its iisint m four “maeniana’ 

from the podium the capacity of the cavea was ao,ooo spectators who entered or left tlic building b\ izt voinuona 


provincial cities there was a constant demand for successful gladiator it accoidtd a notoriety un- 

itmerant gladiators Though well fed and well known even to the professional athlete who lives 

cared for (the farmer cannot affoid to treat his in these da3rs ot cinemas and illustrated papers 

cattle badly) the pupils m these schools were His name was on cvtrybody’s lips His exploits 

subjected to a rigorous and terrible discipline Of were widely discussed His portiait was multiplied 

the sixty-three bodies of gladiators found among on innumerable iings, lamps and vases Great 

the nuns of the school at Pompeii many were m ladies only too often contended for his favours 

chains Precautions had to be taken by those Many gladiators, again, were pnsoners of war, 

in charge lest these professional fighters should gallant “ barbarians " — men like Spartacus, the 

anticipate by self-destruction their inevitable end Thracian, who led the great gladiatonal revolt of 
After all, they were recruited largely from slaves 73 B c and for three years defied the legions of 

and cnimnals repneved from sentence of death Rome , men like those who stood by Antony after 

But not all of them were the dregs of society Actium Caesar's iival, Qeopatra's paramour. 
Many a young man of birth and education was deserted in the hour of defeat by all his friends, 

lured by the false glory of the arena to adopt this could count at least on fhe lo3mlty of the gladiators 

hideous calling — even senators and noble ladies he had cm oiled to celebrate anticipated victory 
Several of the empeiors, moreover, delighted m Sometimes it happened that gladiators had to 
gladiatonal exercises, and at any rate one of them, be urged into the arena by whips and hot irons 

Commodus, actually appeared in the arena The The majonty, however, learned to die like men, 

life of a gladiator had its compensations The and have handed down to us an iinperisliable 

mob, in all ages, is ready to make a hero of the tradition of spint and dignity — " Avt ' imperatur, 

man who excels in feats of physical endurance, montun te salutamus I " — " Hail > Caesar, about 

and the Roman mob was no exception To the to die we salute thee > '* 
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SAFETY FOR THE HOUSEHOLDER BOUGHT AT A HEAVY PRICE 

nreeminent though Colorado majr be with its unrivalled settlement of CliS Palace, undoubtedly the most imposliu single cliff dwelling 
to be found Is in the State of Anzona. Situated on two ledges in the cliff face of Beaver Cr^, it is known asMontezuma’s Castle, 
although it can boast no real connexion with that unfortunate Aztec prince ; 42 feet of vertical limestone separate it from the point 
where the cliff begins to slope towards the bottom, and it is built in five storeys. It is now a national monument 
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Ancient Arts and Crafts. XIV. 

The Cliff Dwellings of America 

By H. J. Braunholtz, m.a. 

Of the Pepartment of Oriental Antiquitiea nd BthnoiJraphy, Britiah Muaeum 


C AVES and cliff recesses have been regarded 
as a natural solution of the housing 
question in many countries and at many 
periods ever since the Palaeolithic Age, and the 
troglodytic habit still persists in the heart of 
civilized Europe to-day. But there is one region 
in the world which may be considered as par 
excellence the home of the cliff dweller. This is 
the lofty plateau in the south-west of the United 
States, comprising part of the four states of 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico, and 
embracing the three great river systems of the 
Colorado, Rio Grande and Gila-Salt which lie 
near its periphery and almost surround it. Rich 
as this region is in natural marvels such as the 
Grand Canon and the petrified forest of Arizona, 
it is hardly less remarkable for its archaeological 
treasures. It is literally covered with the ruins 
of generations of former inhabitants. 

The plateau averages more than 6,000 feet in 
height and is fringed by still loftier mountain 
peaks. Actually, it consists of a series of platforms 
at varjdng levds terminating abruptly in sheer 
cliff walls. Some of these platforms, or “ mesas," 
rise out of each other in a succession of huge 
terraces; others stand out like flat-topped islands 
2,000 feet and more above the surrounding plains, 
cliff-girt on all sides. Tlie upper tributaries of the 
three great rivers have carved deep into the soft 
stone of the mesas, seaming th m in all directions 
with narrow gorges or canom. Here in these remote 
mountain solitudes the former homes of the cliff 
dweller arc to be found, all of them untenanted 
to-day. High up in the cliffs on either side, 
precarioasly perched on narrow ledges of rock 
or half hidden in dim recesses, may be seen walls 
of masonry, some of them crumbling to ruin, but 
still visibly the work of human hands. At times 
you are inclined to doubt your eyes, so inaccessible 
do they seem. Often they can only be reached 
by the aid of ladders and ropes ; their construction, 
the transport of the building materials to such 
sites, must have entailed prodigies of labour. 

Cliff dwellings are not, however, all of this kind. 
Thqr have been classified broadly into two distinct 
types : cliff houses, properly speaking, and cavate 
dwellings or lodges. The former are genuine 


houses, or clusters of houses, built into natural 
hollows in the side of the clitf ; the rock may 
furnish their floor, and sometimes also their roof, 
but their main structure is of masonry. The 
latter, on the other hand, are artificial caves carved 
out of the softer layers of rock, or elaborations of 
natural caves. Those found in the Verde Vall^ 
in Arizona are entered through a narrow tunnel 
which leads back into a large chamber connected 
by passages with smaller rooms. In some of these 
cavate dwellings masonry has also been used as 
a supplementary device to partition off rooms or 
wall up a front entrance if too wide. A rigid line 
of demarcation cannot be drawn ; there are 
numerous transitional forms. The relative hard- 
ness of the stone probably determined the builders' 
choice as between these two types, which appeal 
to be contemporaneous; only the softer kinds 
of rock could be conveniently excavated with 
stone tools. It is instructive to find that in the 
Mancos Valley, where cliff houses prevail, cavate 
dwellings also occur wherever a local outcrop of 
softer shale permits of their construction. 

The upper valley of the Rio Grande, in New 
Mexico, is richest in the cavate type, which is the 
only one found here ; the cliffs of the Jemez 
Plateau fronting the river are literally honeycombed 
watb these tunnellings, resembling a gigantic rabbit 
warren. In Arizona, in the region of the Rio 
Verde, a tributary of the Salt river, numerous 
cliff dwellings of both types arc to be found. Of 
the cliff houses the most striking, perhaps, and 
certainly the best known, ha.s been called, some- 
what inappropriately, " Montezuma's Castle." It 
stands high up in a vertical limestone cliff, 
42 feet above the slope Ix-low, and consists 
of five storeys rising from two ledges which are 
only accessible by means of ladders. 

Rich as these two regions are in cliff dwellings, 
they are surpassed by the drainage area of the 
San Juan river, a tributary of the great Colorado 
This is the “ Region of the Four Comers," so called 
from the fact that here alone four of the States 
meet at a point. In one of these, the south- 
western comer of the State of Colorado, stands 
the Mesa Verde, a typical cliff dwelling district. 
It was first thoroughly explored in i8gi by the 
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Swedish archaolpgist, Baron G. Nordenskibld, 
whose monumental publication marks an epoch 
in the study of the subject. 

Rising to a height of over 8,400 feet with its flat 
wooded top tilted very slightly to the north of west, 
this plateau appears from a distance like a solid, 
unbroken mass of rock. On entering it, however, 
along the valley of the Mancos river which divides 
it into two parts, we find that it is cut and seamed 
into a perfect labyrinth of canons and gullies 
ramifying from the main river valley. These 
gullies are flanked by lofty cliffs of yellow sand- 
stone, from the bases of which steep slopes of talus 
or "scree" run down to the beds of the streams. 

At their upper ends they terminate abruptly in 
natural amphitheatres of rock. Water only flows 
in the streams in the rainy season when their dry 
courses are converted suddenly and momentarily 
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into raging torrents. But water is never far 
beneath the surface, and springs are frequent. 

Numerous caves have been " weathered " out 
of the softer stone, varying in size and shape from 
small niches to mighty vaults. As we make our 
way up any of these tortuous canons — ^not always 
an easy matter on account of the rocky boulders 
which choke their bottoms — we are astonished to 
find the cliff caverns occupied by buildings as 
various in size and shape as the caves themselves, 
ranging from single cells, used no doubt as granaries, 
to whole clustering vill^es. Some are poised 
dizzily, like human e3rries in the rock. Many how- 
ever, are not quite as inaccessible as they appear, 
and can be reached by a rough scramble either 
from the valley or from the mesa too ; often the 
approach is by way of rock-cut steps, fashioned 
by the builders and now almost worn away, but 






IN THIS CLEFT OF THE CANON SIDE MEN ONCE DWELT 


Here and hereafter in consideiing Cliff Palace, that marvellous cliff town in a eaUon side of the Hesa Verde, it will be of help to refer 
to the plan in the opposite page. This photograph, for instance, is of the southern end, known as “ Tower Quarter ’’ ; the round 
tower from whieh it takes the name (No. 36 in the pian) may here be seen on the ieft, whiie the circuiar “ kivas " visible to the right 
of it ate those marked A to C and F to J. Thu figures of the party in the Miitre wili give the relative size of the houses. 

Pkolo bj UBdsrwood Press Service 
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The Cliff Dwellings of America 


still dearly visible and offering a practicable 
means of ascent in parts to an active climber. 

" Cliff Palace ” and “ Spruce Tree House," the 
names by which two of these buildings are known, 
are the largest and most remarkable of their kind, 
though they are almost rivalled by " Betatakin " 
and “ Kitsiel,” two similar buildings in the Navaho 
Reservation to the south-west. The Mesa Verde 
is now preserved as a national monument, and 
these two amazing structures have been restored 
under the supervision of one of America’s leading 
archsologists. Dr. J. \V. Fewkes, Chief of the 
American Bureau of Ethnology, who has written 
monographs on the subject. The restoration in 
this case consisted in dealing away the rock 
d 4 bris and strengthening the walls to prevent 
further disintegration. This was necessary to 
preserve them from the ravages of time and from 
the vandalism of curio hunters at whose hands 
they had already suffered much irreparable damage. 

" Cliff Palace " was discovered in 1888 by Mr. 
R. Wethorill, whose intimate acquaintance with 
the whole region has been of invaluable service 
to archaeologists. The first extended account we 
owe to Mr. F. H. Chapin, who thus describes his 
first impressions : 1 

“ At about three o'clock we reached the brink , 
of the cafton opposite the wonderful structure. 
Surely its discoverer had not over-stated the 
beauty and magnitude of this strange ruin. There 
it was, occupying a great oval space under a grand 
cliff, wonderful to behold, appearing like an 
immense ruined castle with dismantled towers. 
The stones in front were broken away, but behind 
them rose the walls of a second storey ; and in 
the rear of tliesc, in under the dark cavern, stood 
the third tier of masonry. Still farther back, in 
the gloomy recess, little houses rested on upper 
ledges. A diort distance down the canon are 
cosy buildings perched in utterly inaccessible 
nooks. The neighbouring scenery is marvellous ; 
the view down the canon to Mancos is alone worth 
the journey to see." This stupendous building 
contains 117 rooms (including " kivas ") on the 
ground floor alone and covers an area of over 
400 feet in length and 80 feet in depth in the wider 
or central portion. 

The structure is very irregular in plan ; like 
all cliff houses it follows the contours of the cavern 
in which it stands. Moreover, it was clearly not 
designed by a single master hand, but has grown 
to Its present size by accretion at various periods. 
Nevertheless, it follows the general principles of 
construction noticeable in all the larger houses. 

In front are three terraces excavated from the 
tains slope : here are the " plazas," open spaces 
with level floors, where the inhabitants forgathered 


socially around open fires. Behind and above rises 
the building itself m a series of tiers, four storeys 
high ill places. It consists of a number of smallish 
looms more or less rectangular in ^pe and 
grouped in clusters partly separated by open 
courts. The masonry is neatly dressed, the stones 
cemented with clay in regular courses and the 
joints " broken ” — an unusual feature in cliff 
houses. Retaining walls were built and the 
foundations skilfully adjusted to the uneven 
surfaces. In some buildings the walls have actually 
been " anchored " by poles sunk in holes drilled 
into the rock floor. But the architects had not 
learned the art of bonding their walls at the 
comers, and they were ignorant alike of the 
principles of corbel and aich. 

The ground floor compartments have no exterior 
doors and were apparently used for storage. The 
upper storeys are pierced with small window's and 
often with T-shaped doors. Similar doors maj' 
still be seen in modem pueblos as the curious 
conglomerate villa^'es of the aborigines of Arizona 
and New Mexico are called, from the Sp.mish 
word. These doors are designed on principles 
of the strictest economy, the lower part being 
just wide enough to admit the legs, the upper 
part broader so as to allow passage for bundlc.s 
of wood or other packages as they were carried 
in. The upper store}rs were reached either from 
inside by ladders leading to hatchwa3rs in the 
floors, or by means of balconies which originally 
projected in front of the doors. The roofs were 
of timber covered with brushwood and bark, and 
a hard, even layer of clay pressed down over all. 
These were the ordinary living and sleeping apart- 
ments; some of them were set aside for special 
occupations of the womenfolk, such as grinding 
com or making pottery. A room was found with 
the grinding stones still in position ; from it a 
small peephole looks out on to a courtyard, so 
that the women might be able to observe passers- 
by as they worked. 

Many of the rooms have fireplaces, for the wind 
blows cold here in winter and frost and snow are 
common. The walls are plastered inside and out 
with clay in which impressions of small human 
hands may still be seen, showing how the work 
was done. There were no chimneys and the walls 
and roof of the cave are blackened with smoke. 
At the back of the building are open spaces ; and 
it appears from the deposits of guano that these 
were the quarters of the domesticated turkeys 
which these people kept 

The most peculiar and charactenstic feature 
of these cliff houses remains to be mentioned. 
This was the ■' kiva," or " estufa " as it was 
onginally called under the misapprehension that 
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it corresponded to the medico-religious “ sweat 
house ” of the Navaho and other Indian tribes. 
These kivas arc circular subterranean rooms, 
built underneath the plazas or terraces in front 
of the house Such rooms form an integral part 
of every cliff hou.se of any size in this region; 
‘‘ Cliff Palace has twenty-three of them. They 
are now exposed through the collapse of their 
roofs, but in their original condition they were 
invisible from outside, except for a small opening 
in the plaza floor from which, perhaps, a ladder 
projected as in the modern pueblo. 

They arc generally about 6 feet deep and 
15 to zo feet in diameter. All round the 
.sides, at a height of about z feet, runs a 
ledge or banquette divided into alcoves by six 
pilasters. These pilasters supported a timber roof 
in which each laver of beams was placed diagonally 
across the comers of the layer beneath so as to 
produce a kind of -hallow vault In the centre of 
the floor was a hre pit and at one point an L shaped 
ventilating shaft entered the room at the floor 
level. Between the opening of this shaft and the 
lire was a low screen or deflector, apparently for 
the purpose of distnhuting the inflow of air evenly 
about the roum and preventing the fire from 
being blown about bv the direct draught. The 


walls were carefully plastered and often ornamented 
with a kind of dado in colour. Sometimes a tunnel 
connected the kiva with one of the ordinary 
rooms, but the main entrance was probably 
through the roof. 

Such were the ceremonial chambers in which 
the religious life of the clans centred. They were 
reserved for the men, and served at once as temple, 
council chamber and club house. In them at 
festive seasons sacred dances were performed ; 
at other times the men would meet there to gossip 
or work at their looms. Such, at least, is the 
inference that may fairly be drawn from analogous 
chambers of the pueblo peoples. There is in 
the kiva one diminutive but important feature 
which emphasises the link between kivas ancient 
and modem. This is a small hole situated 
near the fire-pit and opposite the deflector. It 
is invariably present in modem Hopi kivas and 
is called by them " sipapu." According to Hopi 
mythology the human race was created deep down 
in the earth, whence it emerged, straggling ever 
upwards by four stages of ascent, into the light 
of the present world. The sipapu symbolises 
the orifice from which mankind emerged, and is a 
means of communication with his Creator. It 
is the most sacred part of the kiva. Buildings 



next Isrgest fietUement after Clifi Palace is Spruce Tree House t it is in the cation of the Mancos river on the bottlers 
of Ne« Mexico and not verv far firom Chfi Palace The country, however, is better watered as may be seen from the more luxuriant 
legetation, and from the tree-tops on the left, which suggest the height above ground of the houses. These last are seen to be in a 
somenfaat more ruinous condition than those at Cfifi Pdace, which some years ago was carefully restored. 

Photo hr Cadtrvood Preii Semeo 




The strange " kivas ’ of the cliff dnellmgs of ahich some iic mentioned as being visible in page iao7, are acU illustrated bv this 
photograph of the interior of Spruce Tree House show inn tao jf them at close qusrtcrs A tvpicil pi in and section also appeir 
m page iao6. The kiva a as a circular pit approached b} a hole m the noa \ s iishra n of in the ci ntrr a is a lire pit and round 
the wall a loa bench , at one point a ventilatini, si ift entcied at floor level nid bctauii ii c and shaft a is j sin n \s fur their 

purpose thev aere apparently used for tathirmnS parti) teli|,ious and paitiv s rial only ini' leiUn idinttcd to them 


llioto liy l L Bian by mil v oi of the Sstlonvl 1 iik Berr ci* J S S 


such as " QifE Palace were occupied b> a congeries the same force which has produced the modern 

of small clans each with its own kiva hence skyscraper may here be seen at work, in the sami 

the nnmber of kivas m a building would continent but on a smaller scale 

mdicate roughly the number of clans who inhabited Much may be learned about the life of this 
it In nothing is a people generally more con- folk from the rehes which have been found m their 

servative than in its rdigioua institutions and buildmgs The climate is extremely dry and a 

it IS probable that the kiva points to an earlier laver of powdery dust the c \ca\ ator s ' b( te noir ” 

nomadic stage m the history of these people when as it rises in choking elouds at the touch of his 

they dwelt in circular huts or tents spide has acted as a wonderful preservative 

The cliff dwellings impress us by their romantic Bodies have been found where they wore bunid — 

situation and wonderful adaptation to a difficult for both bunal and cremation were in \ogue — 

environment Their very irregularity lends them perfectly desiccated retaining the skin nails and 

a kmd of barbaric grandeur but they were clearly hair Even such penshable objects as baskets 

not constructed to please the eye They were the and textiles still rest unrotted where the> were 

expression of the religion and sociology of their last dropped to attest the craft of hand and eye 

inhabitants m their kivas and clannish clusters of then makers We find that they made sandals 

of rooms Partly, too, their form was dictated and stout cord from the yucca plant stnppmg 

by the lorce of environment Unable to build the tough fibres from its tapering leaves fhey 

outwards owing to the limited floor space, the wove warm wintci clothes of cotton and lined 

architects were compelled to build upwards thus them with the feathers of their turkeys Rarely 
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has a primitive people excelled them in the making 
of pottery vessels or shown vieh simple taste m 
the pittcrns with which thc\ adorned them In 
their \rs'iels for cooking and storing water, often 
ot immense sire the womenfolk turned technique 
to deeoratuc account b\ making the coils overlap 
each other as they wound upwaids Tins is called 
' corrugated " ware and is one of the specialities 
of the cliff dwellers But the hnest vessels, bowls 
with which they paid a last pious tnbute to their 
dead were not onlj pirfictlv lounded without the 
aid of the wheel but had the additional charm of 
patterns m the form of steps meanders spirals 
and other symbols in black and white Among 
their faetde products were also comely mugs with 
handles and well sliaped ladles 
They werr a Stone Vge folk Well-worn grooves 
in the cliff walls show where they ground down 
their stone axes and sliaipened their awls of bone 
It IS truly ama/ing to reflect upon the labour 
involved in felling trees and catting up th** timber 
for roohng with such tools Ihc ends of the 
roof beams arc ne\(.i clean cut thev plainly show 
how they ha\e been worn painfullv away as it 
were, by the slow process of chipping and pecking 
But if it cost them liboiii to <diapc their stones 
and cut their timber what of the toil of trans- 
porting these materials down clift taees and along 
rock ledges to the sites of their homes ? This is 


somethmg that almost passes behef Agnculture 
was their staple industry and their mam source 
of food They raised crops of maize and also 
beans and gourds, husbanding the water in reser 
voirs and irrigating the steep slopes with ditches 
Why did this folk set their homes in the cliffs ? 
Why bmld at such cost, and make their " exits 
and their entrances ” so arduous as they " clasped 
the crag with crooked hands " and performed daily 
feats of rock chmbmg ? No people has greater 
need of defence than an agncaltural community, 
with its stores of food and relative wealth, set 
amongst nomad hunters (such as the Navaho and 
Apache were formerly) poorer but more vinle 
through them mode of life Always the frmges 
of agricultural regions have suffered trom the 
predatory habits of nomad neighbours It was 
this condition which produced the Great Wall of 
China, mav not cliff dwelhngs have had their 
origin m the same way ^ If we look at a dwelhng 
hke " Eagle Nest House ’’ we can hardly doubt 
that defence was the motive for selecting such a 
site Strong arguments have been brought to 
bear agamst the defensive theory and the matter 
is still in dispute Some of the buildmgs appear 
to have been meic faiming outlooks , some of 
the more macccssible of them were perhaps only 
used as a temjxiraiy resort dunng moments of 
danger One of the mam arguments against the 



WHERE THE CLIFF DWELLERS SACRIFICED TO SOME FORGOTTEN GOD 
Befw on- of the dill settlements in Colirido lies this Rie-it ormmentil sinifid'il lock The markings on it— zigzaes. concentnc 
circles ind spinls shou hon uiiiicr. il are the hist -pnngs of irt all over tht norld there is but little to distinguilh Uem bora the 
British lock circmgs lUuitiated in pyt'- ii 33 to 1130 Siniil 11 ornimenfition appenrs in the loini of dados and fnezes within the 
houses while other decorative motif mss be seen on the be 1 mfiil pDtter> of the distrut leproduced in colour in the plate opposite 

Photo by Uitd I o I Prtiis Stitici 








HOUSES AND GRANARIES OF THE AMERICAN TROGLODYTEb 
In tb« tipper pbotomph here we have the aouthem end of CbS Palace t lewed from the north set in a broad cleft of the t lilT the 
houses chmb mwaixte m terraces and in some cases roach a height of four storeys The Mesa Vrrd-i lies in Color ido St itc but hss 
no monopoly of cliff dwellings , the lower photOBr-ipb for instance iJiows a well pre-<erved example in Vnnnx St itr I he strange 
receptacle, shaped hke a beehive or a swollen mushroom with a hole at the top served the inhabit Hits is a F,r iii ii } 

Plwtoi by n L Bgin by n f tia N iional lark bcnrwa V S V <lop) loJ by t nlc t ool liibii ^ar« 
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bAFE FROM ATTACK BY BEAST OR MAN 
Near view of another clifi dwel'ing, in Walnut Cation These seemingly inaccessible house: 
weie approached by meius of wooden liddcis oi slips cut m the rock and cou'd be easily 
defended their inatena! is stone dressed sinsll and cemented with cUy The roofs have now 
mostly disappcarod but were made of timbri L tins cut painfully to shape with stone tools 

Photo bj UndeisooU lie ■ Baivioo 


defensive theory is that 
the defenders could soon 
have been forced into sub 
mission for lack of water 
But quite apart fiom the 
fact that springs exist 
in the back of many of 
these ca\ es and that 
water could be stored 
in large ]ars and would 
keep fresh for many days 
m the pure elevated air 
these primitive peoples 
were never likely to have 
had to endure a long 
siege It was sudden raids 
which they had to guard 
agamst, and for this 
purpose their divelhngs 
were well chosen Had 
an attarkmg force felt 
inclmcd to sit down to a 
regular siege its position 
would soon hai e been 
made intolerable by 
showers of stones and 
arrows fiom the cbfls 
above Some buildings 
were actually provided with 
battlements md loopholes 
for anows placed at such 
angles as to command 
all the approaches In 
these at least the motne 
of defence is clear beyond 
question If this view 
be correct, it also cxolams 
why the cliff dwellmgs 
were subsequently 
abandoned as increasing 
numbeis ins] ired con- 
hdena Climatic changes 
and a diminution m the 
water supply may also 
have playi d a part And it must be remembered 
that closely associated with the cliff houses aie 
numerous ruins of similar construe tion both on the 
mesa tops and in the valleys below 

With a few exceptions such as the Canon de 
Chelly, these cliff dwellings must be regarded as 
prehistoric m the Amenean sense, that is, pre 
Columbian No traces of European influence have 
been found m them in the shape of metal tools, 
trade beads or similar objects Nor do the ajingls 
of the Spanish adventurers, who first penetrated 
this region under Coronado m 1540 and colonised 
it half a century later, make any mention of cliff 


dwellers Upon the crumbhng walls of one buildmg 
called “ Sun Temple " a tree showing 360 annua! 
nngs of growth has been found The evidence 
IS cumulative that these dwellmgs had been built 
and abeuidoned not less, and perhaps consider 
ably more, than 500 years ago Some of the 
pueblo peoples have traditions of havmg migrated 
from the north and of having dwrelt m ebtf house: 
m the past, and from the similarity of their culture 
m many significant details we may fairly (^include 
that some of the descendants of the chff foU 
are living m the pueblos of the Hopi and the 
Zuni at the present day 



The Wonder Cities. XXXL 

Jericho and the Biblical Story 

By John Garstang, m.a.. D.Sa., Hon ll d., f.s.a. 

Professor of Arehaeolo^ in the University of Liverpool end Direotor of Excavations at Jenoho 

JN the article that joUows ts given an authoritative account oj four yeais' archaeological digging on 
the site of ancient Jeiicho Professor Gaistang Iwho has also supplied the photographs that 
accompany the text) wishes me to add that the Jericho expedition was only made possible thiough the 
generosity of Sir Charles Marslon, suppoiled by the late Lord Melchett and Jilr Davies B,yan and 
that the cost of the examination of the tombs was dejraied by the universities or museums of Pans, 
Brussels Aberystwyth, Leeds, Liverpool, Glasgow Oxfoid and Abeide/ti a hi re the objects discovered 
may now be seen The European staff of the expedition was composed entirely of vol inteers — Editor 


T ele systematic e\cavation of ancient Jencho 
has been abnndantlv rcwaided by nch 
archaeological matenal from both the 
necropolis and the aty and by the new light 
thrown upon the varying fortunes ot the place 
through a period m the Bronze Age of about 
1000 years But there is one aspect of these 
investigations which in must people's minds 
claims first attention — the bearing of the results 
upon the old Biblical tradition of the fall of 
Jencho before the Israelites under Joshua This 
certainly is a pioblem of great human interest, 
and one of ladical importance for students of the 
Bible Everyone would like to know, and has 
mdeed the right to mquire whether the excava- 
tions have produced any evidence bearing directly 
or indirectly upon this 
matter, and if so, 
whether the outline of 
the Biblical narrative is 
found to be circum 
stantially admissible, or 
even borne out m any 
matenal detail, or, on 
the other hand, is to be 
rejected entirely as con- 
tradicted by the 
observed facts The 
completion of the exca 
vations as originally 
planned has provided 
the material for a direct 
answer to these ques 
tions, and the following 
paragraphs are devoted 
chiefly to this aspect of 
the subject 
It may seem easy, 
especially fiom a du- 
tance, to dig out from a 
site tihe evidences of its 


past , but in reality it is a highly complex, tech- 
nical, and arduous task demanding cx].iencnce, 
technical knowledge and unceasing watchfulness 
The observer is groping in the dark he does not 
know what he is looking for, and indeed often dis 
covers what is least expected He can be guided 
only by rigid adherence to certain pnnciples of 
method and registration, aiming at the recording 
of everytmng observed, without preference or dis- 
tinction for one class of object over another In 
the ideal system he will note the jsosition of an 
intrusive pebble on a house Hoot with the same 
pi'Cision as that of an inscribed tablet the 
presence of both is due to human agency, and the 
wntmg upon the tablet tells only half the stoiy 
Exeavation is now a science not to be embarked 

upon witlimit due train- 
ing and preparation In 
the view of the present 
writer confirmed by 
stvin veais' experience 
as Director of Antiqui 
tils in Palestine thi 
elaini toi conscientious 
work is nowhere more 
essential than on the 
anciint sites of the 
Holy Land and this 
applies not only to the 
methods employed hut 
to the interpretation of 
the results 

Archaeology is thi 
handmaiden of history 
and one of its main 
tuni lions is to provide 
independent and reli 
able materials upon 
which historians can 
base their conclusions 
It is therefore wrong in 



BABYLONISH RELIC FROM JERICHO 
l^baps the most stnkmg o 1 the few relics that have come to 
light td the Jencho of the Early Bronzo Age is this bull s head 
carved m ivory Chwoly tesemhling the bulb figured by the 
Babylonian sculptors, ita tecnnique is also distinctly Babylonian 
It dates from about 3100 B c 
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principle to attempt to interpret archaeological 
discoveries by the light of historical records or 
traditions, whatever their source and origin This 
confusion of issue leads inevitably to illogical con- 
clusions ; yet it is often seen, and lends itself to 
the unconscious presentation of facts in a way 
that harmonizes with preconceptions The con- 
scientious excavator will be particularly on his 
guard against tins or any other loopholes for his 
" personal equation ” TTie only sure way is to 
presi-nt the facts in their scientific nakedness; 
and onlj’ when tliis has been done, to compare 
with them the details of history or tradition. 

These principles serve as a preface to the 
exp>sitioii ol the discoveries at Jericho in this 
article We shall first establish the facts, and 
leave the reader in a position to compare our 
conclusions with the extant Biblical traditions 
on the subject If thej agree, oui interest in the 
tradition will be enhanced ; if not. let there be 
no juggling with the materials or the record to 
make them fit. The incjuiiy in this case has a 
fundamental imjiortance Jcriclio, as everj'onc 
knows, was the first place to be captured and 
destroyed by the invading Israelites ; if the 
discoveries deny the pos.sibility of the story being 
correct in its essential outline, e.g as to the date 
and nature of its de.struction — as was indeed the 
verdict of the German expedition which formerly 
worked upon the site — then students would have 
an a prion reason fur doubling the historical 
value of the subsequent narrative of Israel’s 
fortunes in Canaan — apart from all questions 
raised by literar}’ or textual criticism. 

The fall of a city, its capture at the hands of an 
enemy, is usually evident from a layer or laj’crs 
of ashes ovei lying the traces of the period of 
occupation, and telling of the burning of its 
houses. As a rule, such a citj' soon revived, 
its population returned, its houses were rebuilt 
upon the debris of the old ones, its fortifications 
were restored, and a new era commenced Such 
episodes were familiar experiences in the ancient 
life of the Near East. Jericho, though from an 
early date stoutly fortified, was only .small in 
size It occupied a strategic position commanding 
the fords of the lower Jordan ; but its economic 
outlook was restrained by the limited area of 
corn-land and pasture in that part of the Jordan 
rift, by the severe heat of summer, and by its 
very isolation, which, though assuring a relatively 
wide dominion, exposed it at the same time 
to the raids of hostile tribes, particularly from the 
east Under such conditions, Jericlio, though 
proof against robbers and local disturbance, has 
throughout history never been able to resist an 
organized invasion, and its ruins bear witness to 
all the bigger movements that swept the country 

li. - .JUm. 


Four main epochs in its occupation are attested 
by that number of separate and succes.sive periods 
of fortification The earliest settlements of flint- 
using man lie deeply buried below the present 
surface level ;• even the rampart which was 
constructed in the Early Bronze Age can onl5’ be 
traced at intervals in deep soundings, at a depth 
of about 20 ft. Consequently it is not possible 
to say much about the civilization of this period, 
except that the walls were Babylonian in style, 
the bricks being thickly bonded with bituminous 
earth , and that the art was Babylonian in 
motive, as seen in the anthropomorphic pottery 
designs, and illustrated particularly by the snuU 
bull’s head carved in ivory, whi^ is not only 
Babylonian in technique, but represents apparently 
a Babylonian breed This period of cx:cupation is 
to be assigned to the last centuiies of the third 
millennium b.c., say 2300-2000 B.c ; and corres- 
ponds, therefore, with the first Semitic dynasty of 
Babylon, the remote age of Hammurabi and of 
Abraham ; so that the Babylonian connexions 
already mentioned are not without significance. 

About 2,000 B.c. the site of Jericho was enclosed 
by definitely defensive ramparts, comprising a 
stout wall of brick, 12 to 14 ft in thickness, sup- 
ported by a thinner screen in front. “The position 
was that which had been occupied from pre- 
historic times, a low knoll overlooking the abun- 
dant spring now called " Elisha’s fountain." 
Centuries of occupation had already raised the 
level considerably, and the new fortifications 
followed for the most part the brink of the slope ; 
but on the north and east descended so as to 
enclose the lower ground, including in the latter 
case the sjiring Even with these extensions the 
area of the cilj’ was only about 8 acres ; so that not 
mure than 2,000 people could ordinarily ha\’e 
lived in it As a matter of fact, the people of this 
district live fur many months in tents, watching 
the crops and flocks, and this was probably the 
case in antiquity, when the walled city was 
looked upon a-< a refuge in times of danger. In 
other respects little can be said of this remote 
age : the city gatewaj' was narrow and near the 
spring, and both these features were dominated 
by a massive guardhouse or watch tower, 60 ft. 
by 30 ft., containing three rooms, in the line of the 
city wall, just visible in the lower picture opposite. 

.\bout 1800 B.C., a date depending ultimately 
upon Egyptian chronology, the city of Jericho 
was rc-fortified upon a more ample scale. The 
brick wall of the previous age was not entirely 
demolished, nor does the city show signs of a 
general destruction. Rather it seems to have 
been steadily expanding, for houses are found to 
have been built against the outer face of the old 
wall, and the new ramparts enclosed the whole 

'm. - .... -f Y -1 



DIGGING UP THE JERICHOS OF LONG-DEAD YESTERDAY 
la the lower photograph ore seen the remains (some dating from the early Bronze Age before 2000 e.c.) of an ancient dwelling 
situated at the foot of the eastern tower, a brick structure on four rough courses of stone. In the room with a dwirway in the 
centre foreground was found the ivory bull's bead illustrated in page 1215. Above, the native diggers are busy cxcavaliiig the 
complex of store rooms on the slopes below the palace. These date from the Hyksos period, about the lytb century u.c. ; they 
were found below the occupation-levels of the z6th and rsth centuries n.c. 
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STORE BINS OF JERICHO S HYKSOS OVERLORDS 


Set in the 1’ oi ol i iiiiiiil ir ol th( si> t^ ei.,lit sloie iiis su ne oi which are illustrated in the upper 
photogriph in the p i (dine pup* wiie t iiul ^iiii bins and jais containing charred remains ol 
birlev, oits ind inille' Hie jns n( il ut a metio hi''h ind were appircntly placed with their 

mouths level with the fle ir Mtnv hid I in staled with Uii names oi Hvl sos chieftains and it 
seems pribillt that the stiirtuiev wcie nit jiiU the roval treasuiv but a magazine wherein were 
lept ritions fui the use of the Ilvisov tioops operating against Lgypt 


now attained ith maMmum uf abunt 12 acres, 
which was nt 11 ly as big as the contcmpuraiv cities 
of Jenisali.ni and Shichcm tht most important 
nati\e centici upon the southern highlands of 
Palestini From the standpoint of military 
architecture the defensive works at Jeiicho at 
this tunc lit imp iralleltcl comprising the three 
fold principle of glacis parapet and outer fosse 
which became so familiar in the defensive art of 
medieval Europe The fosse was dug all round 
the foot of the mound and cut through the lime 
stone lock whtie this was encountered The 
blocks so cjuarritd were used for the construction 
of the glacis which lined the bottom uf the slope 
and was some 21 ft m height The largest blot^ 
were not employed m the lowest courses, but at a 
height of 3 ft to 6 ft from the bottom, where 
siege engines might conceivably be brought mto 
play, and at this level the separate stones were 
uniformly over a ton m weight It was also 
remarked that the lowest courses of the glacis 


did not stand upon 
solid rock but upon a 
bed of clay — a method 
of construction locally 
employed to mitigate 
the effects of earth- 
quake shocks The 
fosse, m the place 
examined was about 
20 ft wide and 
apparently about ii 
ft below the contem- 
porary level of the 
ground The defensive 
parapet upon the 
glacis was built of 
brick with little 
recesses at intervals, 
and was seemingly 
about man-height 
The expansion and 
elaboiate fortification 
of the city at this 
time indicates a period 
of relative prosperity, 
and the suggestion is 
borne out by nu- 
merous " finds ” both 
in the city and in the 
necropolis The art is 
that of the Hyksos 
pciiod, dunng which 
Egypt Itself was over 
run and governed by 
foreign people of that 
name and it is evi- 
dent that Jericho 
profited from the success of the Hyksos in their 
wars Names of Hyksos leaders are found upon 
seals both in the tombs and the palace area of 
the city, suggesting that some of these personages 
both resided and died there On the slopes below 
the palace, which occupied a dominating position 
in the middle of the city overlooking the spring 
a vast complex of store-rooms came mto being at 
the same time stocked with grain bins in which 
charred rem iins of barley, oats millet and sesame 
seem to be ri cognizable Sixty eight such store 
looms were examined layer by layer down to their 
foundations Not all wreie stacked with gram 
]ars, but all formed part of a vast emponum far 
surpassing the resources and requirements of the 
loc^ king " of Jencho — ^indeed, qmle a number 
of the jars had been sealed after the fashion of 
the age in the name of Hyksos chieftains It 
seems clear that Jencho served as a base for the 
Hyksos mvasion of Egypt as well as for the 
administration of the area and that the store- 
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rooms uncovered in this excavation were used for 
military stores as well as for the royal treasury 
of the pcnod 

Nearly all the rooms were found to have been 
damaged at various times by fire The storing of 
gram m this way in confined spaces would probably 
tend to spontaneous combustion and as a pie 
caution It would seem the storage jars were 
buned at one stage below the ground only their 
mouth- ap])eanng at floor level The whole sys 
tern was destroyed about iboo b c by a general 
conflagration, an event which seems to have 
coincided wnth the demolition of the city's ram 
parts, though the evidence as to date in the 
latter case is not so complete as to warrant a 
definite conclusion In am case, the stoie-rooms, 
or some of them, were reconstructed upon their 
original lines with their floor levels raised to 
clear the accumulated d^biis Further extensive 
damage was dune by landslide, originating pre- 
sumably in an eaithquake, which broke one of the 
main walls in two and brought ttie bnckwork of 
this and other walls toppling down in large masses 
This disaster was accompanied also by local fires 


which completely charred and cracked the backs 
and the contents of the surviiing rooms and it 
seems to be dated by the relation of the pottery 
objects m the disturbed strata to the latter half 
of the i6th centur\ B c No precisely dated 
single specimens were found among the ruins of 
this phase but a compan-on of the objects, and 
m particular the moie distinctue specimens 
with the contcmpoiaiy deposits from the necio 
polls provides the necessai\ evidence 

The tombs of the H\ ksos penod were the mtisi 
numerous and most complete ot the whole necio 
polls The characteiistK type was like an arti 
fimal grotto a subtenancan clumber approached 
by a shallow shalt borne of these were found 
intact and they contained a wealth of pottery 
objects in great variety of form generally similar 
to the fragmentary specimens recoveied from the 
palace stoie-roonis but b3 contrast in a relativel3 
perfect state of preset vation With them were 
associated bron^i objects trinket-, and numerous 
scaiabs of a st3le chiractciistic of this penod 
Among the objects of exceptional chaiacter may 
be noticed the potteiy rhyton from Tomb 9, which 



EARTHQUAKE EFFECTS OF 3,600 YEARS AGO 

Some tune in the iCth buituri B c Jciirho wi- v sittd 11 rt f 11 the fust time bi -ui i iithquake, some ol whose iltiLtbiii the piliii 
area sue shown in this photograph On the esticnu. loft is visihk i .ift in thi. will in the upper left centre bmo ith tlit tnski t is 
bnckwork lilted foiwaid nt a strep inijlc to the nght of this is s gap and fallen masoiirv, ana still furthei t > the right tne iiicuUr 
patches aic the hiokcn ends of luof timbers that wen, buned »1 en the lOoms ueic iccjiistrucled 
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PLASTIC ART OF THE HYKSOS PERIOD 


OI (vrcptioiiii iiiUii t i« this uni |uc > iminheidcl potterj 
h}tan or dnnl iiu v i« ditini, fiuiii il ut 17 o u c It is 
net unicis ntbk t> suno^ that this iipicacnts a familiar 
I{\l os tape ot i uiitciiinca po sibh e\cn it is a portrait 
ill lit SOI mint iMnniritid of a Hal sj iliicftain rhebearl 
It liritc 1 ba p n pi 1 

presumably u ib modelled with the ubual «.\ag 
geration of detail upon a Hyksos facial t3fpe 
familiar in the loc ilitv 

The interments md di posits in tl e tombs show 
a practicdlh imbi iken continuity thioughout the 
Hyksos period down to the 'atter halt of the i6th 
century b c a d it< cst iblished by a ro^ nl scarab 
of the Eg\ ptian qui.en Halbhepsut 
found in the o\erl3nng deposits 
Such change is is to be noted 
occurred about the peiiod of the 
Eg} ptian king Ka mes 1600 b c 
and it is made appiient not so 
much by a break in the continuity 
of the series as by a sense of rcla 
tive povcitj in the construction 
and fuimslung of the I itei tombs 
Putting the eiidenee fiom tlu 
necropolis by the side of the dis 
coaeries m the city we conclude 
that the lattei was captu cd and 
its foititicalions dismantled at tin 
close of the H3ksos ])criod te 
soon after 1600 b c , but that it 
was soon restored and a local 
dynasty reinstated as vassal of the 
imperial Pharaohs This state of 
things endured unmterruptedlv 
until the earthquake at the end of 
the sixteenth century involved a 
reconstiuction of the buildings. 


and as it were, ushered in a new archaeological 
period that of the Late Bronze Age (c 1500 b c ) 
We come now to the last phase m tlie history of 
Bronze Age Jencho The buildings of this period 
on the palace area and their contents are found to 
have been consumed by an intense conflagration 
which has left them embedded in a knee deep 
deposit of white ash covered by blackened debns 
Pottery is however indestructible — a happy 
fact which provides the modem excavator with the 
starting point of his investigations — and in this 
icspect there is no lack of evidence from the last 
burnt strata of occupation Some hundreds of 
distinctive fragments including painted wares and 
Cypriote specimens— such as aie common in all 
sites within the Egyptian empire at this time — 
weie lecovered from the debns and are found to 
correspond piece tor pnece style for style with the 
lietter preserved specimens from the tombs 
Happily again the evidence from the tombs as 
regards this penod is complete and satisfactory 
rhe 15th century B c is represented by hundreds 
of intact specimens then stratification is undis- 
turbed and their continuity is attesled by the 
discovery at the appropnate levels of further 
royal Egyptian scarabs notably one of Thothmes 
III the luccessoi of Queen Hatshepsul m Tomb 5, 
and two of Amenhotep III in Tomb 4 the opening 
of which IS seen in the photograph given below 
The last named Pharaoh ruled from about 1411- 
1375 BC and with his reign the deposits m the 
tombs and citv alike come to an abiupt end 
Only a handful of specimens represents the 
ensuing centunes, m vivid contiast to the full 
senes of i 851 pottery objects and 160 scarabs. 



INTERIOR OF ONE OF JERICHO S BRONZE AGE TOMBS 

Much li^ht on the last pba»e of Bronze Tencht is thrown by the pottery frag- 
in^ts and funerary oddments recovered from the graves in the necropolis This 
imotograph shoavs the mtenor of a tomb dated by scarabs found among the debns 
therem to the reign of Amenhotep III (c 1411— 1375 b c ) as It appeared just before 
tii8 wOTk of Its svsteinatic oaploratioii was beRun 




BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE JERICHO PALACE SITE 

This photograph, taken at the commancimeiit of the e\ca\ation, shons Ptofessoi Oaisl ui^ snivcMn^ the southern a ca of the palace 
The walls and cobbled street date ftom the period of the Israelite conquest, but at the foot of the slope tic the itmtius of the eastern 
tower (3000 Bc), now partly eaposed by the eonstrurliot of the ntmliin to id in the bncLgiound 


which cover the range of time from the beginning 
of the Hyksos period down to this Pharaoh's 
reign It is, then, established that the normal hfe 
of the dty of Jeiidio, and the paralld use of the 
tombs m the adjoming necropolis, ceased utterly 
about Z400 B.C 

We have seen that the destruction of buildings 
in the palace area was attended by an intense 
conflagration ; what now of the aty’s walls ? 
After the Hyksos fortifications had been dis- 
mantled, new ramparts had been budt upon the 
earlier lines on the brink of the slope — ^in fact, the 
old wall was used all along the western side as a 
foimdation for the new one. This was of bnck, 
and though less substantial than its predecessor, 
and built of smaller bricks, it was 10 ft thick, 
and probably rose some 25 ft in height It was 
supported by an outer screen wall, about 6 ft 
thidi, whidi stood also on older foundations, at a 
distance of about 12 ft , and therefore somewhat 
down the slope. This screen wall had in turn been 
strengthened in places by an outer levctment of 
stone, doubtless calculated to protect the wall 
against besiegers 

The precise date of the construction and destruc- 


tion of the Bronze Age walls of Jeiicho is not to be 
determined independently of the histoiy of the city 
as a whole, but there is pi oof apiiit from inheient 
probability, that the rampaits and the intenor 
buildmgb ^ared a common history, that they 
were built as part of a general scheme at the close 
of the Hyksos period, and that they perished 
together in a common disaster TIic last point is 
established by the examination of the contents of a 
small house abutting against the city wall, which 
showed the house to have been destroyed and 
consumed by fire while in active occupation The 
contents included fragments of pottery vessels 
mostly of domestic character, with some of the 
Cypriote fragments already mentioned, together 
wiA a quantity of vaned foodstuffs found in a 
comei niche, partly cosered and preserved by the 
fallen brickwork of the wall itself The food 
stuffs included not only the usual cereals, chiefly 
barley and oats, but olives and dates were clearly 
recognizable, as well as an onion and peppercorn 
Most significant was the little store of bread, 
together with a quantity of unbaked dough which 
had been laid aside to serve as Iea\en for the 
morrow’s baking Apart from the human interest 
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FISSURED AND FALLEN WALLS OF ANCIENT JERICHO 

Caretul lemaval ot the dcbns ol has iivtaled the remains in Jencho ot walla that nre tilted 
forwaid, deeply fissured ana disloratrd In all likelihood these ore the rainparta that collapsed, 
probably as the resuK of in earthqu ike shock, just before the onset of the Isi aehtes under Joshua 


of this discovery, the fact is clear that the house 
was destroyed whilst m active occupation, and 
there was no sign of any reconstruction In this 
case also, the fate of the housc was evidently 
involved in that of the contiguous part of the 
city wall It may then confidontlj' be inferred 
that the city's walls perished at the same time and 
under the same circumstances as did the buildings 
within, namely about 1400 b c 

As to the nature of the collapse of the walls, and 
the probable cause jf the catastrophe, the 
indications are fairly clear The photograph in 
this page shows the present condition of this 
double rampart, cautiously cleared down to its 
original bed without disturbing its masonry' and 
brickwork The stone revetment to the outer 
walls, and the upper part of the internal brick 
work are seen to be tilted forward and in danger 
of falling down the slope, being thrust off their bed 
by the great mass of the inner wall impinging 
against them The stria tions under the stone- 
work are intact, so that undermining does not 
supply the cause. On the other hand, there are 
signs of dislocation in the brickwork where it 
remains standing ; bricks are drawn apart, and 
fissures are apparent in the masonry. The 
indications are those of earthquake, and it would 
he difhcult to find any other explanation to account 
for a catastrophe on so large a scale. 


We reach then the 
following conclusions: 
(a) the city perished 
while in active occu- 
pation ; (b) buildings 
and their contents 
were consumed by a 
fire of exceptional 
intensity; fc) the 
ramparts fell at the 
same time as the adja- 
cent houses, and the 
state of their ruins 
points to earthquake; 
(d) the date of the fall 
of Jericho was about 
1400 B c. The archae- 
ologist's province ends 
at this point, with the 
exposition of observed 
facts; and it only 
remains to add that 
there is no trace of 
any general re-oecu- 
pation of the site 
until later in the Iron 
Age. about 900 b.c., 
though a blockhouse 
upon the old palace 
site and other details 
suggest that a gar- 
rison may have been maintained there at various 
times to watch the fords of Jordan, and the build- 
ing in question may possibly fall as late as the 
age of David or Solomon 

Students of the Bible will now be able to compare 
the established facts with the Biblical tradition of 
the fall of Jencho contained in the Book of Joshua, 
which tells how the walls fell and the city was 
captured and deliberately destroyed by fire. 
The burning was doubtless a ceremonial act, the 
devotion of the first captured city in its entiiety to 
Yahweh The date of the episode is to be cal- 
culated from a reference to the building of 
Solomon's temple in z Kings vi., i., which 
embodies the only definite statement on the 
subject, and shows that the traditional date must 
have fallen towards the close of the 15th century 
B.C., and this is consistent with the original 
chronological indications of the Book of Judges. 

In a word, in all material details and in date the 
fall of Jencho took place as described in the 
Biblical narrative Our demonstration is limited, 
however, to material observations : the walls fell, 
shaken apparently by earthquake, and the city 
was destrojred by fire, about 1400 b.c. These are 
the basic facts resulting from our investigations. 
'The link with Joshua and the Israelites is only 
circumstantial but it seems to be solid and with- 
out a flaw 


The Study of the Past. XVI. 

Mysterious Remains of Unknown Races 

By Donald A. Mackenzie 

Author of “ Egyptian Myth and Legend,” “ Migration of Symbolii” etc. 


I T IS strange to think that w^e really know more 
about the migrations, the pM'sic^ characters, 
and even the mtellectual life of the Palaeolithic 
hunters and cave-painters who lived in western 
Europe during the latter stages of the Ice Age 
than we do about some civilized peoples of later 
times. We find in isolated areas great building;s 
which bear evidence of a wonderfully high degree 
of skill, an * mfinite capacity for taking pains,* 
and an advanced social organization. In ancient 
times, when the pioneer navigators penetrated 
uncharted seas and discovered new lands, the 
elements of a well-developed civilization were 
suddenly transplanted to distant sites, there to 
flourish for a time in splendour far from the areas of 
origin. 'Then a time came when, for reasons unknown 
to us, elaborate structures were deserted, the civiliza 
tion of which they are eloquent monuments perishing 
completely. We search the ruins in vain for in- 
scriptions that might throw light on the identitv of 
the builders, and in 
most cases we are left 
guessing as to what could 
possibly have been the 
psychological motives 
which prompted them 
to settle in distant 
areas and there live 
laborious da}rs. 

Wonderful and 
m}rsterious remains of an 
unknown people, who 
must have been accom 
plished seafarers, are 
to be seen, lor instance, 
in that nuith Pacific 
archipelago between the 
Philippines and the 
Marshall Islands, which 
we know as the Caroline 
Islands. This group 
looks quite insignificant 
on even a large map ot 
the world, yet it must 
have possessed attrac- 
tions for the ancient 
mariners who discovered 
it long before European 
^ps entered the Pacific, 
for there they con- 
structed for themselves 
a city which has been 
compared to Venice. 

On the east coast of 
the island of Ponape is a 


shallow lagoon studded with over fifty idets, 
occupying an area of about ten square miles, 
which are cither wholly or partly of artificial 
formation. Some of them are faced with shafts 
and prisms ol basalt — shafts similar to those 
of Fingal's cave m Staffa and the Giant’s Caiisi'- 
waj’ on the north coast of Ireland. Two of 
the artificial islets are enclosed in walls formed 
by these polygonal columns, and there is also a 
complex .system of canals. To the modem natives 
this Micronesian Venice is known as Nan Matol, 
which signifies ‘ Place of Canals.’ The ancient 
builders not only constructed islets for their re- 
markable edifices, but undertook the laborious 
and ambitious work of erecting ponderous break- 
waters. One still withstands the onslaughts 
of the Pacific billows, and beyond it the ruins of 
another, which protected two small islands, can 
still be traced lor several miles. 

The most notable of the aitificial islets is known 

to the dusky mo'dern 
natives as Nan Tauach 
— Place ol High Walls ' 
ft has a massive Inun- 
dation of basaltic blocks 
and a great surrounding 
terrace of the same 
mateiial, rising about 
-.even Icet above high- 
watei level The en- 
closing wall IS about 
ten feet in thickness and 
between twenty and 
Ihii ty feet in height. On 
the western side is a 
spacious and dignified 
gatewat . and from it 
■1 staini ay leads to a 
couit} ard which is about 
a bundled and eightv- 
iive feet in length and 
about a hundred and 
hftcen in breadth An 
inner enclosure, 
measuring about eighty- 
hve feet in length and 
about seventy-hve in 
breadth, has a wall 
which at places is 
eighteen feet thick and 
rises at its highest point 
to forty feet. In the 
centre — evidently the 
most sacred part — is a 
vault formed by half a 



i: N A 

MYSTERY HOUSE OF SARDINIA 
Hundreds of stone toncra called nuraghi survive in Sarduiia rhrii 
builders are unknown. Their entrances are small, but in that to the 
Nuraghe Paddaggia at Caste! Sacdo, shown above, the heavy stone 
slab aerosa the oprnini; made access impossible save on all fours 

I2Z3 
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dozt.'' great blocks of basalt and paved with basalt 
This was the bui3ang place foi the kings, and 
neai it aie smaller structure-i o1 like charactei 
for the noblest and best The great rums are 
smothered more or less by clump<> of trees iticlud 
mg the coconut the mangrove and the banyan 
as well as by biilliantlv-flowenng cieepers while 
shrubs ferns weeds and grasses flourish all aiound 
Native legends irgarding the ancient builder’ arc 
similarly luxniiant and confused There may 
however, be genuine tradition m the stoiie« 
about monarchs who were buried in the ‘■tone 
formed vaults and about fierce sea rovers who 
dunng a gieat war captured and sacked thi« 
Micronesian Venice None can tell however 
who the great builders were or whence the) 
oiiginally came 

Another settlement of this mvstenous people was 
foimed at Strong’s Island — also known as I ele or 
Lela — m the most easterly part of the Carolines 
archipelago There similarly massive basaltic walls 
form enclosures but the work does not display the 
same high skill as that of Ponape The chief structure 
IS known as Pot-Falat — ‘ High Walls The 
natives live among the rums which curiously enough 
are not held m supeistitious dread, as are those in 
the Ponape lagoon At one part of the island shore 
land are intersecting canals and artificial islets 



Beiiidos mventiveiicsiS the buildeis of thise ni tibcial islauas must 
have h'ld conside-able skdl as Diictical encmeets, for many of 
the columns and blocks are several tons in weight requiring very 
iice precision in adiustmen*- to give them permanence 



HIGH UNMORTARED WALLS OF A PACIFIC VENICE GROWING FROM THE WATER 

Nan Tauach, or the plice of high walla, isoiieot the artifiaally consti noted ivlvts ut the I’uiiipc eroup I he lower photograph shows the 
SDUthecn comer of its outer walT rhia is ay feet high and is usual, is built upon a solid and 'viae foundation of b-isaltir blocks Above 
this (top right) IS a part of the south east wall of usen tan another islet It shows very clearly the conatiuebon of the wall which 
uom the foimdation (below water) upwards consists of alternate layers of aohd cniumna placed oonsontally and rows of small unhewn stones. 
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THE CONE-LIKE VAULT OF A SARDINIAN STRONGHOLD 
Ihe abu\( photogiaph show*! thv vault of a Sarcliuiin nuraffbe with tbc light at the sunuxut 
as sncn fiom the base, of the ciicular mteiior 13uilt bkc the icst of the structure mth un 
mottared btoiics, tins vault heJpv to deepen the niwtcrv of those wainoi 'budders whose work 
tin1i(c] as annrnl monuments even in the days of PUnv 


but the luxuiiant flora, which conceals portions ol 
the ruins, also invades and chokes these ancient 
water-wa5's. 

We can visualise the period when the turmoil 
of agitated civilization ' prevailed in the primitive 
and peaceful Carolines. Gangs of workers were 
active in the qiiairics, hammering out the columns 
which nature had moulded for them ; other gangs 
were cmploj’cd in the laborious work of transport, 
hauling and sliding the blocks of basalt to the shore, 
whence they were conveyed on rafts by sea and up 
the canals ; while gangs of builders raised colunm 
above column to form lofty and massive walls. 
But we are left guessing why a civilized pieuple 
should have settled on these isolated islands, what 


they searched for and found 
and where they disposed ol 
their treasure which brought 
them so much profit that they 
could organize and feed large 
numbers of workers to erect 
strongholds, artificial islands 
and breakwaters. Time, which 
has mutilated these gigantic 
works, securely holds the secret 
of the builders in its great 
silence. 

An atmosphere of mysteiy 
similarly envelops the round 
stone towers of the Mediter- 
lancan island Sardinia which 
were already ancient in the 
first century B.c., when 
Diodorus Siculus, the historian 
refeired to them as the work'- 
of the semi-mythical Greek 
architect Daedalus, who was 
also credited with the con 
struction of the Cretan 
labyrinth for King Minos, as 
well as certain structures in 
Sicily. These Sardinian towers 
are known as the ' nuraghi, 
and have also been referred 
to by the islanders as ‘ Domu 
de Orcu.’ Several hundred ol 
them survive in various stages 
ol decay, some being mere 
rubbish heaps and others with 
the lower courses still fairly 
complete. One, in the district 
of Busachi, is nearly sixty feet 
high, and there are other- 

more or less imposing. 

The building work reveals 
considerable skill. There are 
two outstanding types, how- 
ever, which may belong to 
different periods. One type is 
of massive blocks of stone 

with irregular faces, laid with- 
out mortar, and therefore 
‘dry stone work. The other tj'pe has stones which 
have been roughly squared and dressed and set in 
comparatively regular layers. Apparently these 

nuraghi were built as strongholds. They invaiiably 
occupy strategic sites, some on the summits of 
natural eminences overlooking plains. The fact 

that around most of them can still be traced the 
luins of ancient village houses of stone suggests that 
when a raid occurred many sought refuge in the 
strongholds. 

The t h ic k , circular walls of the nuraghi enclose 
central courts which usually average about thirty 
feet in diameter. Inside the walls, or between two 
concentric walls, are sjnial staircases or ramps 
leading to upper chambers or floors. There are 



MYSTERIOUS ROUND TOWERS OF SCOTLAND AND SARDINIA 
The Broch ol Mouse (upper photo), on the island of Mousa, south of Shetland, is one of those squat circular towers found in various parts of 
northern Scotland which have heea classified under the hewing of Pictisb houses. It stands so feet high and Is 6o feet in diameter. Archae- 
ologists have been struck by the close resemblance between these Scottish monuments and the nuraghi of Sardinia, one ^ which, tlie Nuragbe 

Losa at Abbasanta, is shown In tbe lower photograph. 
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PRODUCTS OF AN UNTUTORED ART IN THE IRON AGE OF SARDINIA 
li the baiiliiii ui nuraghi ncre thr ^lorl ot a uitiKi n itnn the pir histone bioiuL li^uics sho \n -ibove nhich i\cii fomid in tli island 
conve> the uupicssion of a race uhoac oi 'y arts uete wai and building Who were they ’ The arcimt Pelasgi were a time of wamor 
buddei^ who aie supposed to have reached Sardinia, and there wexe uso the Shirdanu mentioned in Egyptian annals as stubborn foes 
of Rimesrs II Ih sr ui>p the island its naaie Perhaps thev shared the achievement 

two kmdi) ol uiUdiitta uhe bung au low that a man cutulai but aome have a aquaie baat. The entrancea 

has to stoop to get through and the other about through the thick walls are as in the nuraghi of 

six lect high nnd rather naiiow Indeed the nuraght lestricted breadth 

entrance of bu Cadalanu is so narrow that a man But the ancient lound brocha ol Scotland aic 
walked in sidewa>s Fntiances weie closed with iven more like the Saidinian nuraghi These have 

slabs ot stones In the pass iges we find niches which similai cntranics which arc either low or high 

arc called guard chambers because it is apparent ind naiiuw while the spiral stain ases always enter 

that an aimed scntmel standing in one could un the left and usuallv at some height from the 

attack with ad\aiitage a stooinng or conhnedmtiudci ground Some ton ha\e been built o\er wells 

An inteicstmg fact is that the hole hading to the and others are neai supplies of watei The innei 

spiral staircase invaiiabh opens on the lelt and at court aveages about thirty feet in diametei On 

some height troin the flooi lc\ el \11 the nuraghi the sea coast a broch usually stands on a headland 

are situated near streams or wells Some were bmlt while others occup} strategic sites on islands or on 

over wells Mans have round them the lemains ol inland eminences Tiaces of outworks still survive 

walls and eaithwoiss of latci constiuction than When however, archaeologists aie asked to identify 

the mam towei suggesting that repairs weie rcquirerl the buildeis of the broclis they confess themselves 

from time to time Some have been moie elaboratelv puzzled Ccitain relics found within some indicate 

piotcctcd with small outci towers connected bj that thc\ were in existence during the Roman 

covered gallci ICS which were constiucted at the sami peiiod There arc also icfercnces in the Icelandic 

time as the mam fortress or afteiwards The large sagas to Vikings occupying brochs Like the 
nuiiighc near Bonorva has a solid substructure ol mvstenous nuiaghi the brochs have been so well 

duiable lava built that a few still lemain m an excellent state of 

It appeals that these stiong tovvcis were erected preservation even though the massive walls weie 

by a war like people perhaps a piiatical people constructed without mortar These brochs are most 

but whether or not they were those ancient sea numeious in the islands and the mainland areas 

rovers, the Shirdanu, who gave their name to the occupied by the ancient peoples known in old Gaelic 

island, it is impossible to say writings as the Ores (boars) and Cats (cats) Those 

Other mysterious towers, called talayots, are to are evidently dan or tubal names, but the racial 

be seen in the Balearic Islands Most of them are problem involved is obscure 
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Prehistoric and Roman Roads 

By O. G. S. Crawford, F.S.A., Editor of “Antiquity ” 

Author of “ Mon ond His Post " 


T he subject of prehistonc tiackud.\h is a fosci- 
nating one , it is assoaated with the downs 
and hesli air and hohday tramps over the 
breeay uplands of Wessex or Kent . but there aie 
many pitfalls for the unwary 
We may begin by stating an obvious fact Evei 
smre Britain was inMbited there have been trackwasis 
across it, from the days of the hunters of the old 
‘^tone onwaids But it is not until the Agt 
of Iron, bhoitlv before the Roman conquest in a n 44, 
that we can pietend to identify any of these tracks, 
md when all has been said our pietensions often fail 
to convince We do know*, however, that, for set erat 
icntuneb at least before the beginning of om era, 
England, and especially the dialk region m the south, 
was pritt\ thickl}' covered with agricultural villages 
fhey iveie scattered over the downs, not strung 
along the \ alleys as tliey aie now and their inhabi- 
tants cultivated the land aiound The banks and 
lyndhets of then fields can still be seen, dividing up 
the land mto rectangular cultivation-patches 
Livmg as they did on the high diy ground, the 
villagers had to go down 
hill for theu water , and 
we may geneially find, at 
the bottom of some adja- 
cent div combe, a " spiring 
pond with an old hollow 
track leading to it Be 
tween the hmhcl iidds 
too, one may often detect 
a grassy teiiaee whiii 
once a cart tiaek p isaed 
between them bueh 
tracks, called (toi ieason<' 
which cannot be detailed 
here) " douhle-l\ nchet 
ways, occur wheieiei, on 
the downs of Sussex 01 
Wessex, theie is to bi 
lound one of these ireas of 
prehistoiic cultivation 
Ihti are most sti iking 
when s<.en fiom an aeio- 
plane, but im\ aUo he 
seen fiom the giuund when 
looking acioss a i ilkp to 
the opposite slope W hen 
passing between fields on 
a level piateau or along 
the top of a ridge, sueh 
held tracks are geneialh 
bounded bp a bank and 
ditch on either side and 
the banks, at any late, can 
often be seen There aie 


good examples at Park Brow, neat Cissbury, and 
on Wmdovei hill in Sussex, on Pertwood Down, 
in Wilts (see p 1231) ; and in the Romano Biitish 
village of W oodcuts 111 Dorset 
An excellent and vei\ eailv example ol a genuine 
prehistoric tiack may be seen chmbmg the escaip 
nent on the noith side of the Vale of Pewsey, near 
Ulington It IS deeply cut into the chalk by the 
wear and tear of centimes of tiaffic and ram , and it 
may be tiaced across the ploughlands below right 
nto the pnehistoiic village of All Lannmgs Cioss 
This village (of which there is notlung visible on the 
-> 1111306 ) belongs to a pciiod which has been dated to 
ibout 600-400 B c It was excavated m igii and 
after the war by Captam and Alis Cunnington , and 
it brought to light a new pciiod and cultuie» The 
load was doubtless tlie one by which the villagers 
rlrove them sheep and cattle to pasture on the downs 
When these Iron Age pieople settled on stony 
ground they laid out their fields m the same way, 
but suiioundid them with dry stonewalls, just as 
they do to day in the Cotswolds Tlic foundations 

of these walls can be seen 
to-day, thcieaiehundieds 
of them on the hills lound 
Bath, on Charmy Down, 
Lansdown, Bathampton 
Down md West Littleton 
Down and m the Isle of 
Puibcck, csjieciallv iipai 
W 01 til Malliavcis \t the 
last jilace thi foundations 
oi iictangulii buildings 
can be seen, set in the 
middle of a large group of 
liclds In sudi districts 
t h i held loads w e 1 c 
bounded by the walls of 
the fields md whcievei 
we hnd the giassy icm- 
iiants of two such walls 
luiming jiaiallel, we may 
safely mler that a load of 
SOI ts 1 an be tween Several 
sucli may be seen on the 
Bath goll links on Bath- 
impton Down , though 
they aie of comsc glass 
giown and long since 
disused and piobably 
quite unrecogni/ed by the 
liundieds of people who 
tread them daily 

But besides these open, 
undefended hut-clusters, 
theie were also stioiigly 



OlajtoB 

ROMAN PAVING IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Ldr^e slabs of stone neie sometimes used m the constiuction ol 
Roiun toads, bemg otten brought from a distance The section al 
Blackpool Bridge in the Foiest of Dean shown in this photograph 
i\ ve ils eh ir-irteristie bits of the p ivement 
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j3a(lbiir\ Kir l, ik ii &i i dford in Dni t hii ctoivn^ a hn^h hill lool mg right acxis to the Solent The photograph shows a Roman 
load lunnnig dit o ]]> i i it ii in tl 1 i to I e bottom nght h ind comer Ttie upper portion of tb* load runs over downlandv and 
s pKiiily visibl on tl e 1 1 b it tlio I ci porticii ii fhrouj i com leld where it is practically lost and can be seen only from ttm 

IT 7 he camp fi"' I os prrm nently in Saaon history 


lortilied villipis un I'lc hill io])s Mi&u<imed 
camps — ^for ill oi nciil^ all iieie permanently 
inhabited— H um Mlln^i. sti on holds were sur 
rounded bi stout buhiaiks ol evth oi stone 
(\\bene\er ivailtblc) and thc> contained a self 
suthcing community Wc kno\t from tangible 
lemains that then weie permanent huts or small 
cottages of vat tie ind daub vith straw roofs and 
that grain wis stoic I in pits One thing onl\ was 
lacking in suflicient quantity to meet all emeigeiiaes 
— water No doubt water was sloud m laige pots , 

but there can haidly have been in -idequate supply 
for all including the animals At an^ rate wherever 
we see a camp we should look foi the nearest 
water supph — a stream spiing or pond and we 
may geiierall> hnd traces of the well worn track 
leading to it Such a track deepl} bitten into the 
chalk descends the steep slopes of Hod Hill near 
Blandford m Dorset to the river Stoui Water 
earners must have toiled up it in all weathers 
Another may be seen leaving the entiance ol 
Freezing Hill Camp, north of Bath and ending at 
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a spimg halt-way down the slope In Wales, where 
sudi foitiiicd hills abound, the road leading up to 
the main entrance may nearly always be observed, 
flanked on either side with huge stones remnants of 
a wall, and hollowed out as usual by constant use and 
the ravages of rough weather 

I^ONE of these tiacks weie of great length or of 
more than local importance They led from 
the village to its watei supply, its fields and its 
pasture grounds or to the next village They were 
the meiest tiacks, unmetalled and uncared for They 
came into existence to meet a local need and came 
to an end when then objective was leached They 
were not delibeiately planned but grew, like a toot 
path, beneath the feet of those who trod them, 
whether man or beast Main roads oi thoioughfares, 
such as the Romans made, weie unknown Like 
causes produce hke effects Wherevei to-day there 
exist semi barbarous communities such traclra exist 
They mav be seen m Asia Mmor and occasionally 
nearer home , and those who would form some 
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nvers across the country, their course marked 
only by the impieauon of the pads on the 
desert sand 0\er the open downs any marks 
the tralhc might make wrould be but sLin 
deep and after a few 3 ears disuse would be 
edaced bj the healing power of Nature 
But such tracks have a soul as well as a 
body Their soul resides m the memory ol 
those who use them and nothing but the 
complete eMeimination of a whole population can 
efface that memoiy 

/^NE of the best know 11 of these tiacks is the Ridge 
wav Stalling piobably from a ford on the 
lhames at Stieatlcj, it goes up on to the Berkshire 
Dowms I his is the disli id oiirt called Ashdown here 
Alfied defeated thi Danes in 871 ofwhomitisiecoided 
that they inaichod (fiom their base at Reading) along 
the Ridgeway Tlie route follows the crest of the 
downs, passing Scutchamcr Knob (on East Hendred 
Down) a huge louna baiiuw foimerly called 
( wichelmes Hlaew — the buiial mound of Cwich 
helm 1 a king of Wessex 11 s coiiise tliroughout is 
glass glow 11 mil unmctallcd The banks which 
contain it on iithci side aie quite modem 



By pi.rml0UHi «f tfet ONimm 

ROMAN ROAD AND CELTIC FIELDS ON A WILTSHIRE DOWN 


This air photograph ot Pertiivood Down shows a Roman road running straight lup trom left to right) to the bro v ot a valley slope, where 
It IS joined bv an earlier prehistoric fie’d back marked by close parmlei lines Up to the Roman road on the other »ide run the banks or 
lynebets of the native Celtic faelds In addition to this example of a field track in Wdtsbiie, there are good examples at Park Brow, near 

Cissbuiy, and on Windovu HiU, m Sussex. 


image m their minds of what England was like in 
the Iron Age should study conditions m these piimi 
tive regioub 

Nevertheless it is probable that certain lines of 
communication connected widely separated districts 
^e know that, even in the Neolithic period, the 
people of southern England obtained weapons and 
ornaments from afai and m the Bronze Age this 
pnmitive trade was flemishing Fhe people of 
\\esse\ obtained gold oinamentb from Iieland, jet 
from Yoikshire, stone hammers and axe-^ from some 
distant region at present undiscoveied, and metal, 
or metal implements, from another Trade implies 
trade routes, lor, even if some of the^ie goods wire 
bartered from village to village, there must have been 
wide unmhabited spaces to be croiised We know 
from the finding of their ‘ hoards, ' that travelling 
tinkers flouiished m the Bionze Age , and we 
may reasonably suppose that pedlars dealt m 
othei wares 

But when it comes to identifimg on the ground 
the trade routes used by these old mei chants, we a e 
faced by a very dnficult proolem The tiacks wcie 
of course unmetalled , they must have resembled 
the camel tracks of \rabia which flow like wide 
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Throughout the first thirty-eight of its forty-three 
miles the liidgeway does not pass through a 
single village ; and until recentlj' not a single house 
stood upon it. In contrast to this, no less than eight 
" camps " occur by its side, and one of these — Knap 
Hill — ^is Neolithic. The rest belong presumably to 
the Iron Age, but are in any case of pre-Roman 
construction. Of all these " camps ’’ the best-known 
is perhaps Uflington Castle, a fortified prehistoric 
village on the highest point of the Berkshire Downs. 
Close by is the celebrated White Horse, car\'ed in the 
turf and visible from everj'where in the vale and from 
the distant Cotswolds that risi* beyond. A little 
larther on is Wayland’s Smithy, an artilicial burial- 
place made of the local sarsens and belonging to 
the Neolithic period. 

A s it approaches its goal on Salisbu^ Plain the 
Ridgeway passes innumerable sites of the 
greatest interest. On Seven Barrows Hill, above East 
Kennett, betweiMi Marlborough and Beckhampton, it 
crosses the Roman roa<l from Marlborough to Bath 
and, shortly after, the modern Bath road. The 
Roman road is well preserved and worth a visit 
Close by is a fine group of barrows. At the foot of 
Walker’s Hill it is joined by a modern road, which 
lollows it through the village of .\lton Priors. Here, 
a mile east of the village, in the huge open ploughlands 
between Knap Hill and Woodborough Hill, two 
entirely unsusjjected “ camps ” were discovered from 
an aeroplane by Squadron-Leader Insall, V.C. 

We do not know at what date the Ridgeway was 
first used. It must be stated as clearly and emphati- 
cally as possible that there is no proof of its existence 
before the Saxon period, when it is first mentioned 
by name. That it was in use long before this is 
an inference, not a proven fact. 

Roughly ])araliel with the Ridgeway, along the 
foot of the same escarpment, runs the Icknield Way. 
Both start from Streatley and alter thirty-five miles 
unite again on Seven Barrows Hill. (The Icknield 
Way continues far beyond Streatley, of course. It runs 
at the foot of the Chiltems and on into Cambridge- 
shire, passing through Royston and Newmarket. It 
probably ends on the coast of the Wash nc:u- Hun- 
stanton, in Norfolk.) The Icknield Way, however, 
passes through no less than thirteen villages, situated 
at the springs which burst out from beneath the 
chalk. These villages themselves were founded by the 
Saxons, but there is evidence that the sites which 
some of them occupy were also inhabited during 
the Roman period. Evidence from elsewhere sug 
gests that the Icknield Way is of prehistoric origin 

Tt would be impossible to describe all even of the 
^ better known tracks for which a prehistoric age 
has been claimed. A mere enumeration of three more 
must suffice : — (i) The Harroway : from Famham 
to Weyhill and Salisbury Plain (perhaps O.E. 
Hearh-weg=[heathen] shrine-way, because it ted to 
Stonehenge) ; (2) the Pilgrims’ Way ; from Canter- 
bury to Famham and Winchester ; (3) Banbury 


Lane . from Banbury to Northampton. (Probably 
an Iron Age road connecting Somerset with Yorkshire 
via Bath. Birdlip. Andoversford, Stow, Rollright, 
Banbury, Northampton. Kettering. Lincoln and 
Winteringham.) 

We now proceed to deal with the Roman roads 
The Romans were civilized people. It would be 
inaccurate to describe their civilization in term:- 
of our own, though it had many features in common 
with ours. But the Romans were the first to intro- 
duce a centralised government into Britain and to 
perform the first duties of government — the mainten- 
ance of law and order. This was achieved by the 
construction of a road-system. Roman roads differed 
in kind from any which had existed before. Thej’ 
were deliberately designed as a complex whole, 
radiating from a few central points They wen- 
constructed by means of a raised causeway with 
metalling (the materials being often brought from a 
distance). They were laid out in straight lines with 
mathematical skill. In all these three n'spdcts they 
differed utterly from any roads that had previoush 
been in existence. 

The fact that such a quantity of material was u.sed 
to form the causeway — raised sometimes as much as 
ei gh t feet high — enables us to trace the course of 
many of these Roman roads with considerable 
accuracy. Many of them survive in use at the 
present day. One of them, connecting Londinium 
(London) witli Durovemum (Canterbury), after lying 
derelict for centuries, has recently been partly 
reconstituted as an arterial road — and a verj' 
fine road it is. Nothing so good as these arterial 
roads of ours has been ever achieved in any country 
since Roman times. 

D OMAN roads were laid out in straight sections from 
one hill to the next. In the mountainous 
districts of Wales and the North such straightness 
could not often be attained, and the roads generally 
followed the valle}^ Elsewhere, however, natural 
obstacles w-ere few. Very steep slopes were nego- 
tiated by an oblique descent, but the line was resumed 
again beyond. Tidal estuaries were generally, but 
not alwa}^, crossed above the highest tidal point. 
Marshes were negotiated by means of a gravel cause- 
way of the same character as that used for the rest 
of the road. 

One of the most remarkable of Roman roads is 
the Foss Way. It ran from Isca Dumnoniorum 
(Exeter) to Lindum Colonia (Lincoln), and it never 
deviates more than six miles from a straight line 
drawn on the map between these two points. It 
has been suggested by Mr. R. G. Collingwood that 
the Foss Way represents a stage in the Roman 
conquest of the island — the front line or frontier of the 
first century. His suggestion is strongly supfiorted 
by the evidence of the “stations" along the road, 
many of which have }nelded first century remains 
and recall in their plan the typical square Roman 
camp. It was the custom of Roman commanders 
thus to delimit their military frontier by means of 
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a road The would-be conqueror ol Scotland made 
|ust such a road in Strathmore, placing a line of 
signal stations at intervals along it, between strong]}’ 
entrenched forts Such signal-stations are still to 
be seen, in an excellent state of preservation, along 
the Cask ridge, between the great fort of Ardo(£ 
and another just outside Perth. They will probably 
be found some day along the Foss Way. 

Watling Street is another well known Roman road. 
(The name, like the names of all Roman roads in 
Bill am, was given to it latei by the Saxons; we 
do not know what the Romans called it.l It runs 
trom London to C hester ; and the names of the 
places along it arc jirescrved, together with a great 
many others, in an old Roman road-book called the 
Antomne itineraries Tliis Roman Bradshaw gives 
also the distances whicli separated the places ; and 
from It we can locate them to-day. with the exception 
of about half a dozen. They arc shown, together 
with the roads themselves and man}’ other remains 
of the period, on the Map of Roman Britain pub- 
lished bv the Ordnance Survey (Southampton). 

'^HOUGH not m ongin a Roman road, the Icknield 
Way was undoubtedly used during the Roman 
occupiation, and it was probably kept in some sort 
of repair It differs essentially from aligned Roman 
roads, for it wanders in graceful curves, adopting 
the easiest course according to the lie of the land 


The Saxons called it " street." and from this it has 
been inferred that it was metalled, for there is good 
reason to believe that practically all roads which 
were called “street" before the Norman conquest 
w’ere of Roman ongin, or at any rate were in use then. 

Akeman Street was so called because it led from 
Acemannes Ceastre (the Saxon name of Aquae Sulis, 
now Bath) to Verulamiuni (St. Albans). Part of a 
street in London was also called by this name, 
presumably because it, too, led to Bath. The road 
in question is mentioned in a document of Edward 
the Confessor (1042-1066) ; it lay south of the 
present Oxford Street. 

When the Romans left Biitain about the year 410 
the roads continued in use, but were not repaired. 
The Saxons introduced an entirely different social 
and agricultural system. New centres sprang up 
and old ones decayed. Some of the towns continued ; 
others, like Silchester and Wioxetcr, died. This 
change necessarily affected the road-si'stem, for 
many stretches ol the existing loads ceased to serve 
any purpose and were abandoned. 

Hence, to-da}, we And, round low’ns of Rom-an 
origin, like Winchester, many Roman roads still con- 
verging and thronged with cats ; while a shift of a mile, 
from Old Sarum to Salisbury, has turned the Roman 
roads intopeen lanes, or obliterated them altogether. 
Tliey SCI veil then jwpiose admiiably for 400 years, 
and no reasonable person could w’lsh to revive them. 



The photogiaph shows a section of the road fiom \ork to Carlisle, ending tbrou^n .1 belt ut beautiiul woodl iiul near Appleby. .\s a 
rule ^man roads were built in straight sections from one hill to the nest, but among the mountains and fells of the Lake District this was 
not always possible, and the traditional straightness mas departed froin by taking the track along the hue of the valleys or obhquely up a 
steep hill, yet never far out of the course, which was lesumM when easier country was reached. 
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The Alexandria of Antony & Cleopatra 

By Arthur Weigall 

Author of "The Lite- end Time* of Akhmtoii,” ete. 


no u’ontler city of the past are the actual remains so scanty as in the case of ancient Alexandria. 
^ An ingenious archaeological plan compiled about a quarter of a centuiy ago has been shown by 
Intel leseatc!' to have no piticiicai value as a guide. The old site has been completely covered up by 
the niotlern city. Foitiiiuitily, in the article that follows, the literary skill of our contributor has created 
io i/ivid a picture of the vamslied splendour of the famous aty that the absence of pictorial documents 
is less noticeable hete than ti would otherwise have been — ^Editor. 


A lexandria was founded by Alexander 
the Great in 332 B.C., and its topographical 
position seems to have been chosen on 
account of its detachment from Eg3rpt proper. 
The city was erected upon a strip of land having 
the Mediterranean on the one side and the Mareotic 
Lake on the otlier. and thus it was cut oS from the 
hinterland far more efiectivelv even than was 
Carthage by its semi- 
circle of hills. 

Alexander had in- 
tended to inakp the 
city a purely Greek 
settlement, the port 
at which the Greeks 
should land their goods 
for distribution through- 
out Egypt, and whence 
the produce of the 
abundant Nile should 
be shipped to the north 
and west. He there- 
fore sdected a remote 
comer of the Delta for 
his site, with the plain 
intention of holding his 
dty at once free of, 
and in dominion over, 

Egypt. And so pre- 
cisely was the location 
suited to his purpose, 
that until this day 
Alexandria is in little 
more than name a citj’ 
of the Egyptians. 

The climate here is 
very different from that 
of the interior of the 
Ddta, and bears no 
similarity to that of 
Upper Eg3rpt, where 


the ancient Pharaohs lived. The summers are 
not excessively hot — ^bdeed, many of the da37S 
are cool and temperate. The winter da};s are 
often cold and rainy, and while Thebes and the 
Pyramids bask in more or less continual sun- 
shine, the dty of Alexandria is lashed by inter- 
mittent rainstorms, and the salt sea wind buffets 
the pedestrians as it screams down the streets. 

For our present pur- 
pose it will be best to 
describe the dty at 
some definite period of 
its history, and since it 
is generally associated 
in our minds with the 
tragedy of Antony and 
Qcopatra, we may as 
well choose the year 35 
B.C., when these two 
famous lovers were 
living in splendour in 
the palace of the 
Ptolemies. 

The coast of Eg3^t 
rises so little above 
the level of the Mediter- 
ranean that the land 
cannot be seen by those 
approaching it from 
across the sea until 
but a few miles separate 
them from the surf 
which breaks upon the 
sand and rocks of that 
barren shore. The dty, 
at this time, was 
largely hidden from 
view by the long, low 
island of Pharos, which 
lay in front of it. Two 
promontories of land 



"POMPEY’S PILLAR” AT ALEXANDRIA 
This monument, popularly known as Pompey’s Pillar, stands on 
the ate of the Serapeum, and is one of the tew remains of aneient 
Alexandria. It is a great monolithic shaft, and appears to be an 
Egyptian obelisk rounded and fitted with a Corinthian capital ; 
beneath it are substructures of an earlier age, and undei ground 
chambers connected with the mystenes of Serapls. 

1234 
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projected from the coast opposite either end of the 
island, and these being Icn^hened by the building 
of breakwaters, the straits between Pharos Island 
and the mainland were converted into an excellent 
harbour, both it and the main part of the city 
being screened from the open sea. There was one 
tremendous landmark, which served to direct all 
vessds to their destination — namely, the tar-tamed 
Pharos lighthouse, the subject of a separate 
article in this work (see page 825). Standing upon 
the east end of the island, it overshadou'ed the 
main entrance to the port. 

The harbour was divided into two almost equal 
parts by a great embankment, known as the 
Heptastadium, which joined the dty to the island. 
This was cut at either end by a passage, or water- 
way, leading from the one harbour to the other ; 
but these two passages were bridged over, and 
thus a clear causeway was formed, seven stadia, 
or 1,400 yards, in length. To the west of this 
emba^ment lay the harbour of Eunostos, or the 
Happy Return, which was entered from behind 
the western extremity of Pharos Island ; while to 
the east of the embankment lay the Great Harbour, 
the entrance to which passed between the enormous 
lighthouse and the Diabathra, or breakwater, built 
out from the promontory known as Lochias. This 
entrance was dangerous, owing to the narrowness 
of the fairway and to the presence of rocks, against 
which the rolling waves of the Mediterranean, 
driven by the prevalent winds of the north, beat 
with almost continuous violence. 

A vessd entering the port of Alexandria from 
this side was steered towards the great lighthouse, 
around the foot of which the waves leapt and 
broke in showers of white foam. Skirting the dark 
rocks at the base of this marble wonder, the vessd 
slipped through the passage into the stUl entrance 
of the harbour, leaving the breakwater on the left 
hand. Here, on a windless day, one might look 
down to the sand and the rocks at the bottom of 
the sea, so dear and transparent was the water and 
so able to be penetrated by the strong light of the 
sun. Seaweed of unaccustomed hues covered the 
sunken rodcs over which the vessds floated, and 
anemones, like great flowers, could be seen sway- 
ing in the gentle motion of the under-currents. 

Passing on into the deeper water of the harbour, 
in which the sleek dolphins rose and dived in 
rhythmic succession, the traveller saw before him 
such an array of palaces and public buildings as 
could be found nowhere dse in the world. There 
stood, on his left hand, the Royal Palace, which 
was spread over the Lochias Promontory and 
extended round towards the west. Here, beside 
a little island known as Antirrhodos, itself the site 
of a royal pavilion, lay the Royal Harbour, where 


flights of broad steps descended into the azure 
water, which at this point was so deep that the 
largest galleys might moor against the quays. 

xUong the edge of the mainland, overlooking 
the Great Harbour, stood a series of magnificent 
buildings which must have deeply impressed all 
those who were approaching the city across the 
water. Here stood the imposing Museum, which 
was actually a part of another palace, and which 
formed a kind of institute for the study of the 
sciences, presided over by a priest appointed by 
the sovereign. The buildings seem to have con- 
sisted of a large hall wherein the professors took 
their meals; a series of arcades in which these 
men of learning walked and talked; a hall, or 
assembly-room, in which their lectures were held ; 
and at the north end, close to the sea, the famous 
library, at this time containing, it is estimated, 
more than half a million scrolls. 

In pasang, the tragic end of this great collection 
of the wisdom of the ancients may be recorded. 
At the Mahomedan invasion in A.D. 641 tlic 
Caliph Omar ordered the scrolls to be burnt ; for, 
he said, "if tliese books agree with the Koran 
they are superfluous and need not be preserved, 
and if th^ disagree, they arc pemidous and ought 
to be destroyed." Thus, at the word of an 
Ignorant fanatic, the accumulated learning of the 
world was destroyed. 

On rising ground between the Museum and the 
Lochias I^montory stood the theatre, wherein 
those who occupied the higher seats might look 
besrond the stage to the idand of Antirrhodos, 
behind whidi the incoming galleys rode upon the 
blue waters in the shadow of Pharos. At the back 
of the theatre, on still higher ground, the Pancum, 
or Temple of Pan, had been erected. This is 
described by Strabo as " an artificial mound of 
the shape of <1 fir-cone, lesembling a pile of rock, 
to the top of which there is an ascent by a spiral 
path, from whose summit may be seen the whole 
dty lying all armmd and beneath it." To the 
west of this mound stood the Gymnasium, a 
superb building, the porticoes of whidi alone ex- 
ceeded a stadium, or 200 yards, in length. The 
Courts of Justice, surrounded by groves and 
gardens, adjoined the Gymnasium. Close to the 
harbour, to the west of the Theatre, was the 
Agora (or Forum), and in front of it, on the quay, 
stood a Temple ^ Neptune. To the west of this, 
near the Museum, there was an ('ndosure called 
Serna, in which stood the tombs of tlie Ptolemaic 
Kings of Eg]q)t, built around the famous 
Mausoleum wherein the bones of Alexander the 
Great rested in a sarcophagus of alabaster. 

Tliese buildings, all able to be seen from the 
harbour, formed the quarter of the city known as 

• F" 
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the Hegia, Brucheion, or Royal Area. Here the 
white stone statues and monuments, the trees 
and brilliant flower-gardens, the flights of marble 
steps passing down to the sea, the broad streets 
and public places must have formed a scene of 
mcigniflcence not surpassed at that time in the 
whole world. Nor would the traveller, upon 
stepping asliore from his vessel, be disappointed 
in his ex{%ctations as he roamed at pleasure 
through the streets of the town. 

Passing through the Agora, he would come out 
upon the great thoroughfare, more than three 
miles long, which cut right through the length of 
the city in a straight line, from the Gate of the 
Necropolis, at the western end, behind the Harbour 
of the Happy Return, to the Gate of Canopus, at 
the eastern extremity, some distance behind the 
Lochias Promontory. This magnificent boule- 
vard, known as the Street of Canopus, or the 
Meson Pedion, was flanked on either side by 
colonnades, and was one hundred feet in breadth 
On its north side would be seen the Museum, the 
Senia, the palaces, and the gardens ; on the south 
side the G^mnacium, with its long porticoes, the 
I’ancum, towering up against the sky, and numerous 
temples and public places. 

Were the traveller to walk eastwards along this 
street he would pass through the Jetvish quarter, 
adorned by many synagogues and national build- 
ings, through the Gate of Canopus, built in the 
city walls, and so out on to open ground, where 
stood the Hippodromos, or Racecourse, and 
several public buildings. Here the sun-baked 
soil was sandy, the rocks were glaring white, and 
but little turf was to be seen. A few palms, bent 
southward by the sea wind, and here and there 
a cluster of acacias, gave shade to pedestrians, 
wliile between the road and the sea the Grove of 
Nemesis offered a pleasant foreground to the 
sandy beach and the blue expanse of the Mediter- 
ranean beyond. Near by stood the little settle- 
ment of Elcusis, which was given over to festivities 
and merrymaking. Here there were several 
restaurants and houses of entertainment, which 
are said to have commanded beautiful views ; but 
so noisy was the fun supplied, and so dissolute the 
manners of those who frequented the place, that 
better-class Alexandrians were inclined to avoid it. 

About three miles from Alexandria stood the 
suburb of Nicopolis, where numerous villas, 
themselves “ not less than a dty," says Strabo, 
writing a few years later, had been erected along 
the sea-front, and the sands in summer-time were 
crowded with bathers. Farther eastwards, the 
continuation of the Street of Canopus passed on 
to the town of that name and Eg;^t proper. 


Returning within the city walls and walking 
westwards along the Street of Canopus, the visitor 
would pass once more through the Regia, and 
thence through the Egyptian quarter, known as 
Rhakotis, to the western boundary. This quarter 
being immediately behind the conunercial harbour, 
was partly occupied by warehouses and ships' 
offices, and was always a very busy district of the 
town. Here there was an inner harbour, called 
Obotos, or the Ark, where there were extensive 
docks ; and from this a canal passed, under the 
Street of Canopus, to the lake at the back of the 
dty. On a rocky hill behind the Rliakotis quarter 
stood the magnificent Serapeum, or Temple of 
Serapis, which was approached by a broad street 
running at right angles to the Street of Canopus, 
which it bisected at a point not far west 
of the Museum, being a continuation of the 
Heptastadium. 

The temple is said to have been surpassed in 
grandeur by no other building in the world except 
the Capitol at Rome ; and, standing as it did at 
a considerable elevation, it must have towered 
above the hubbub and the denser atmosphere of 
the streets and houses at its foot, as though to 
receive the purification of the untainted wind of 
the sea Behind the temple, on the open rocky 
ground outside the dty walls, stood the Stadium, 
and away towards the west the Necropolis was 
^read out, with its numerous gardens and 
mausoleums. Still farther westward there were 
numerous villas and gardens, and it may be that 
the wonderful flowers which at the present day 
grow wild upon this ground are actually the 
descendants of those introduced and cultivated 
by the Greeks of the days of Cleopatra. 

Along the entire length of the back walls of the 
dty lay the Lake of Mareotis, whidi cut off 
Alexandria from the Egyptian l^ta, and across 
this stretch of water vast numbers of vessels 
brought the produce of Eg3pt to the capital. 'The 
lake harbour and docks were built around an inlet 
which penetrated some considerable distance into 
the heart of the city not far to the east of the 
Faneum, and from them a great colonnaded 
thoroughfare, as wide as the Street of Canopus, 
which it crossed at right angles, passed through 
the dty to the Great Harbour, being terminated 
at the south end by the Gate of the Sun and at 
the north end by the Gate of the Moon. 

These lake docks are said to have been tidier 
and more important even than the maritime docks 
on the opposite side of the town ; for over the lake 
the traffic of vessels coming by river and canal 
from all parts of Egypt was always greater than 
the shipping across the Mediterranean. The 
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shores of this inland sea were exuberantly fertile. 
A certain amount of pap3mis grew at the edges of 
the lake, considerable stretches of water being 
covered by the densely growing reeds. 

The Alexandrians were wont to use the planta- 
tions for their picnics, penetrating in small boats 
into the thickest part of the reeds, where thej' 
were overshadowed by tlie leaves, which, also, 
they used as dishes and drinking-vessels. Extensive 
vineyards and fruit -gardens flourished at the edge 
of the water, and there are said to have been eight 
islands which rose from the placid surface of the 
lake and were covered by lu.vuriant gardens. 

Strabo tells us that Ale.xandria contained 
extremely beautiful public parks and grounds, 
and abounded vdth magnificent buildings of ail 
kinds. The whole city was intersected by roads 
wide enough for the passage of diariots ; and, as 
has been said, the three main streets, those leading 
to the Gate of Canopus, to the Scrapeum, and to 
the Lake Harbour, were particularly notc\TOrthy, 
both for their breadth and length. Indeed, in the 
Fifteenth Idyll of Tlieocritus, one of the characters 
complains most bitterly of the excessive length of 
the Alexandrian streets. The kings of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty for nearly three centuries had expended 
vast sums in the beautification of their capital, 
and at the period with which we are now dealing 
it had become the rival of Rome in magnificence. 

The inhabitants of the dty were not altogether 
^vo^thy of their splendid home. In modem times 
the people of Alexandria exhibit much the same 
conglomeration of nationalities as they did in 
ancient dajrs ; but the distinguishing line between 
Egyptians and Europeans is now more sharply 
defined than it was in ancient times, owing to the 
fact that the former arc mostly Mahoincdans and 
the latter Christians, no marriage being permitted 
between them. In Ptolemaic times only the Jews 
of /Uexandria stood outside the circle of inter- 
national marriages, which was gradually forming 
the people of the city into a single tj^re ; for thq^ 
alone practised that conventional exclusiveness 
which indicated a strong religious conviction. The 
Greek clement, ahvays predominant in the city, 
was mainly Macedonian ; but in the period wc 
are now studying so many intermarriages with 
Egyptians had taken place that in the case of 
numerous families the stock was much mi.\cd. 

There must have been, of course, a certain 
number of aristocratic houses, descended from the 
Macedonian soldiers and officials who had come 
to Egypt with Alexander the Great and the first 
Ptolemy, whose blood had been kept pnre, and we 
hear of such persons boasting of their nationality, 
though the ruin of their fatherland and its 


subscivience to Rome had left them little of which 
to be proud. In like manner there must have been 
many pure Eg}^tiaii families, no less proud of 
their nationality than were the Macedonians. The 
majority of educated people could now speak both 
the Greek and Egyptian tongues, and all official 
decrees and proclamations were published in both 
languages. Many Greeks assumed Eg\ ptian names 
in addition to their own, and it is probable that 
there were at this date Egyptians who, in like 
manner, adopted Greek names. 

Bi-sides Greeks and Egj'ptians, there were 
numerous Italians, Cretans, Phoenicians, Cilirian.s, 
Cj'priotes, Persians, Syrian.s, Armenians, Arabs, 
and persons of other nationalities, who had, to 
some extent, intermarried svith Alexandrian 
&inilies, thus producing a stock whicli must have 
been much like that to be found in the city at the 
present day and now termed Levantine. Some 
of these had come to Alexandria originally as 
respectable merchants and traders ; others were 
sailors and, indeed, pirates ; yet others were 
escaped slaves, outlaws, criminals and debtors, 
who were admitted on condition tliat they servixl 
in the army ; while not a few were soldiers of 
fortune enrolled in the forces of Egypt. 

There was a standing army of these mercenaries 
in Alexandria, and Polybius, writing of the days 
of Cleopatra’s great-grandfather, Ptolemy JX., 
speaks of them as being oppressive and dissolute, 
desiring to rule rather than to obey. A further 
introduction of foreign blood was due to tlic 
presence of the Gabinian Army of Occupation, the 
membiTS of which had settled down in Alexandria 
and had married Alc.xandrian women. These * 
soldiers were largely drawn from Germany and 
Gaul, and though tliere had not yet been time in 
the days of .Vntoiiy and Cleopatra for them to do 
more than add a horde of half-caste children to the 
medley, their own presence in the city contributed 
strikingly to the cosmopolitan character of the 
streets. This barbaric force, with its Roman 
officers, must have been in constant rivalry with 
the so-called Macedonian Household Troops which 
guarded the palace ; but in Cleopatra's day the 
latter force h^ already been freely recruited from 
all the riff-raff of the world, and was in no way a 
match for the northerners. 

The aristocracy of Alexandria probably con- 
sisted of the cosmopolitan officers of the mercenaries 
and Household Troops, the Roman officers of the 
Gabinian Army, the Macedonian courtiers, the 
Greek and Egyptian officials, and numerous 
families of wealthy Europeans, Syrians, Jews, and 
Egyptians. The professors and scholars of the 
Museum constituted a class of their own, much 
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patronised by the Court, but probably not often 
accepted by the aristocracy of the city for any 
other reason than that of their learning. The mob 
was mainly composed of Greeks of mixed breed, 
together w th a large number of Egyptians of 
somewhat ini])ure stuck ; and a more noisy, 
turbulent, and axcilablc crowd could not be found 
in all the world, not even in riotous Rome. 

In the words of Dio Chryso-jtom, '* the whole 
town lived for excitement, and when the mani- 
festation of Apis (the sacred bull) took place, 
all Ali-xandria went fairly mad with musical 
entertainments and horse-races. \tTicn doing 
their orilimiry work they were apparently sane, 
but the instant they entered the theatre or the 
racecourse they appeared as if possessed by some 
intoxicating dnig, so that they no longer knew nor 
cared what they said or did. And this u'as the 
case even with women and children, so that when 
the show vras over, and the first madness past, all 
the streets and b3nways were seething with excite- 
ment for days, like the swell after a storm." 

The impudent wit of the Graico-Egj'iitian dandy 
was proverbial, and must al\vays have constituted 
a cause of offence to those whose public positions 
l.iM them open to attack. No sooner did a 
statesman assume office, or a king come to the 
throne, than he tras given some scurrilous nickname 
by the wags of the city, which stuck to him 
throughout the remainder of his life. All forms 
of ridicule appealed to them, and many are the 
tales told in this n'gard. 

Thus, wlien .\grippa passed through the city 
on his wa}’ to his insecure thnme, these young 
Alexandrians dre.s«.ed up an unfortunate madman 
whom they found in the streets, juit a paper crotvn 
upon his head and a reed in liis hand, and led him 
through the town, hailing him as King of the Jews ; 
and this in .spite of the fact that Agrippa uus the 
friend of Caligula, their Eni]HT(ir. Against 
Vespasian they told with delight the stoiy of 
how he had bothered one of his friends for the 
(uij'mcnt of a trifling loan of sLx ohols, and some- 
body made up a sung in which the fact ^vas 
recorded. Tliey ridiculed Caracalla in the same 
manner, laughing at him for dressing himself like 
.Mexander the Great, although his stature was 
below the average ; but in this case they had not 
reckoned with their man, whose revenge upon 
them was an act no less frightful than the total 
extermination of all the well-to-do 5’oung men of 
the city, they being collected together under a 
false pretence and butcliercd in cold blood. 

These Alexandrians were famous for the witty 
ind scathing songs and epigrams which they 
composed upon topical subjects, and against their 
rulers. Such ditties were carried from Egypt to 


Rome, and were sung in the Italian capital. 
The Emperor Hadrian speaks of the Alexand- 
rians as being spiteful — and, no doubt, a great 
deal of their vaunted wit had that character. The 
conceit of these smart young men was very 
noticeable, and is frequently referred to by early 
writers. They appear to have been much devoted 
to the study of Iheii personal appeal ance, and, if 
one may judge by the habits of the upper class 
Egyptians and Levantines of present-day 
Alexandria, many of them must have been 
intolerable fops. Tlic luxury of their houses was 
probably greater than that in Roman life at this 
date, and they had sludied the culinary arts in an 
objectionably thorough manner. 

Dio Chrysostom says the Alexandrians of his 
day thought of little else but food and horse- 
racing. Both Greeks and Egyptians in Alexandria 
had the reputation of being fickle and easily 
influenced by the moment's emotion. They had 
few traditions, no feelings of patriotism, and not 
much political interest. They did not make any 
study of themselves, nor write histories of their 
city ; they lived for the moment, and if the 
Government of the hour were distasteful to them, 
they revolted against it with startling rapidity. 
The city was constantly being disturbed by rioting, 
and there was no great regard for human life. 

The population of Alexandria is said to have 
been about 300,000 during the later years of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty, which was not much less than 
that of Rome before the Civil War, and twice the 
Roman number after that sanguinary stniggle. 
In spite of its reputation for frivolity, it was very 
laigcly a business city, and a goodly portion of its 
citixens were animated by a lively commercial 
spirit, which quite outclassed that of the Italian 
capital in enterprise and bustle. Tliis, of course, 
was a Greek and not an Egyptian characteristic, 
for the Egyptians are notoriously unenterprising 
and conservative in their methods, while the 
Grei'ks, to this day, are admirable business men. 

Alexandria was also the chief seat of Greek 
learning, and regarded itself as the leading 
authority on matters of art — a point which must 
have been open to dispute. The famous " Alex- 
andrian School," celebrated for its scientific work 
and its poetry, had c.xisted for more than two 
hundred years, and wa.s now in its decline, though 
it still attempted to continue the old Hellenic 
culture ; but the School of Philosophy, which 
succeeded it in celebrity, was just beginning to 
come into prominence. Thus the eyes of all 
merchants, scientists, men of letters, scholars, and 
statesmen were turned to Alexandria in the days 
when Antony and Cleopatra lived and loved in 
their palace on the Lochias boadland . 
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The Rock-Hewn Temples of BUora 
Pagan : City of Ten Thousand 
Templea 


Lost Tmaun. of Mneleo ud Peru Puge 41D 
Wtaoi and Whm did CiolliiatleB „ 439 

Begin 7 

What tha Dawn.Maa wu Uk. „ 490 
Aarlal OlMOTuy of Ih. Hldda Put „ 612 

Woadw Worker* of Aatiqalty „ 639 

ShrInooaadCItloaof AadeatMoalco „ 917 


Zlmbabwo'i Rnlao of Myotory .g. 968 

Viking Shlpo : Snrolnlo of 1,000 „ 1023 

Yean 

Jala Shrine* and Cokwana of Mysore „ ' 1073 
Oreat Rlada Teaqilcs of India „ 1181 
The Cliff Dwellings of America „ 1304 

Remains of Unhnown Race* „ 1323 

Prehlatorle and Romaa Roada „ 1329 
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Appendix T1 


Kings and Dynasties of Ancient Egypt 


NOTE.— Many vanants ol Egyptian 
names are in use. The commonest 
Egyptian fonns of the kings personal 
names are given below, with different 
readings, time hallowed erroneou<> 
fonns or well-known Gieek or Biblical 
versions m brackets For some of 
the earliest only the thrane-name 
or Homs name* n known; some- 
times both personal and Horus names 
ippear, if each has obtained currency 
Ui datea before ts8o ax. are tentative 

Predynastic Kings 
Before the first dynasty there were two 
viugdomt ; a few names of kings of the 
North and kings of the South have been 
deciphered from the * Palermo Stale ' 
(PtHh Dynasty) and otbeni 
Ro (South) 

Tin (North) 

Thesh „ 

Bhokiu „ 

Uasnar „ 

lit Dynasty 

Circa 3400-3300 B e. 

Southern conquerors ot the North and 
nnifierc of Egypt Uemphia founded 
The * Scorpion,* Ip 
Narmcr 

Aha Men dienes ? 

Zer Atoti (Khent) 

Za (Zet, Ata) 

Don demti 
Enaib Marpeba 
Seniorkhet Hui (Sheman) 

Ka Sen 


2ad Oynuty 

Circa 3200-3980 a c 
Perhaps a family of uoriheni 
origin 

Hotep-sekhviuui 

Kaneo K«\kaa 

Neneter 

Pervtttuaal 

Penbsen 

Senedi 

Nelerka-ra 

Neferka solcaci 

Husefa 

3rd Dynasty 
Qrea sg8o~39oo s c. 

New conquerors from the South. 
Memphis made caiutal 

Khasekheniui Bosh (Dobi) 

Ze«er (Tchvsor, Zoaec) 

Sanekht 

Zeserteti 

Seres 

Nelerka Hum 
^feru 

4th D> nasty 

The great pyramid builders , renith of 
the ' Old Kingdom ' in powei and art. 


Sbartt(7) .. c. 

Xhufn (Cheops) 

Rasedei 

Xhafra (Chephren) . . 
Nenkaura (uvccrinus) .. 
Shepsekaf (and perhaps 
others) 

(Thsmpbthis ?) 


B c 

3900-J898 

3898-3875 

2875-3867 

2867-3811 

38x1-3788 

2788-3755 

*755-3750 


5 th Dynasty 

Northern kings from Her.icicopolis ; 
piommenee of Ra aorsnip 


Usarkat •• 

Sabu-ra • . 

Nefenrika-ta 
Shepseska-ra 
Kfaanetei-ra .. 

Ne-iuer -ra (U«cr en ra) 
Menkau-heiu 
Dedka'f a Isesi 
Uau .. .. 


B.C 

c. 3750-3745 
.. 2713-3731 

3731-3730 
.. 2730-3723 
.. 3733-3733 
.. 2732-3691 

.. 3691-3665 

•• 3683-2635 
•• 3655-2625 


6th Dvnasty 

Central power of the Pbaiaob 

steadily waning 

roll .. ».e. 

Uaerka-ra Ati .. 

Pepi 1 . .... 

Mcien ra t .. 

Pepi II 
Meren-ra II 
Neterka-ra 

ifenka-ra . . . 


7th, 8th, 9th, 10th Dynaaties 

Circa 3451- 3 z6<j b.c. 

Heie tolioue the first period of 
anarchy, invasion of Asiatici. Tira 
dvnaalies ruling at Heraeloopoli5 ep- 
ear to be the most importint twt 
ow far they were contemporaneous 
with other princes ruling elseubere 
who4e names are recorded is uncer- 
tain The country was split up 
and when centiddised power (the 
'Middle Kingdom^ reappran with 
theelesentfa dynaaty, lliebes m the 
south IS Its scat 

11th Dynasty 

hrom Thebes. Intef 1 was the hrst 
to a5«iifnc the roY«l titie; Moiitu 
botep Til to euiiquer all kg\pt 

B.e. 

Intel 1 «• •• <1.1160- } 

Intef II .. .. ? 

Mentuhotep 1 •• •• ? 

Mentuhotep II « «. ’ -307A 

Mentuhotep III Nebha- 
petra .. « .. 3078-2030 

Mentuhotep IV 3<^o-aooc 


■.c. 
2615- 7 
* -2595 
2595-2342 
*343-1538 
1338-2144 
a 1 1 (-3^3 

2443- f 

’ 3431 


12th Dynaaty 


Dates an ipveo from the death 01 
the father, although the son m this 
dynasty was usually admitted as co- 
regent 


Amenembet 1 .. 

Senuiret (Usertsen, SesoS' 
tns) I 

Anienemhot U «. 
Seausret 11 
Senusrel III 
Amenemhot HI.. 
Amenembet IV . 
Sebekneferu re (Queen) 


BC. 
o. 3000-Z970 

1970-1935 

1933-1903 

1903-1887 

1887-1849 

i8t9-x8oi 

1801-Z792 

1793-1788 


13th, 14th, ISth, I6th Dyna.tici 

Circa X788-ZS80 B c. 

Here followB the scctmd anarchical 
penod) with fbebei losing power and 
invaders comiBg from the cost Finally 
two dynasties of foreign Hyksos or 
' Shepherd ' kings rule practically all 
Egypt 

17th Dynasty 

Contemporary with the list of tire 
H)k^, a Hne of Theban mien weie 
todependeut The final struggle broke 
out under Sekonenra 111. 

B C 

uekeaenra 1 . .. 1633-16x5 

Sekenenra II .. •• 1613-1005 

Sekenenra 111 .. 1605-1591 

Uukheperra Kamose .. isoi-xsSi 

Sonakhtenn 1581-15B0 


18th Dynasty 

Hykios oipelled by Aahmes, who 
lounds the ' New Kingdom ' or * Bm^ 
pire.* Thebes the seat of power ; 
climax of Egyptian greatness Amen* 
snrship pre«eminent 

BC. 

As ine^tAhmosc, \raasis) i2N»>i397 
AnienhatepfAinenopbiM I tssy-xfigi 
ThothmasfThutniose) I 1540-1901 


Thothmes 11 N 

Hatshepsut (Quean) > .. 
ThothiPM III J 

Thothmes 111 . .. 

Amrnhotep II 
Tbothmre IV a .. 

Amenhotep HI 
Akhnaton (Amenhotep 
IV) 

Smenkhkara (Sakeie) .. 

lutankhamen .. 

Av (Ai) 


■ c. 


X5D1-X47g 
1 179-1447 

Ilt7-X|30 

1420-X111 

14x1-1573 

1375 1358 
1358 

1358-1353 

X35d-M«o 


19th Dynasty 

A fresh penod ot power alter the 
temporary confusion occasioned by 
Akhnnton and hi5 heresies 


Horemheb (Harmbab) . 
Rameses I 

&eti (Sethos) I .. • 

Ramebes 11 

Meriieptah . 

Amenmckes •• . 

Sa-ptah 

Sell U a . 


BC. 

X350-1321 

t32X-X3io 

1320-1300 

1300-X33S 

I37S-X2I5 

1315 

13x5-1209 
T 309-1305 


20th Dynasty 


After a short penod o( anarchy, 
dunag which Arsu, a Svrian iisiirpri, 
reigned for some leais order was 
restored by Setnekht. of the faiiiiiy 
of Rameses 11 Loss of Jgjptun 
Empire m Syna 


Setnekht 
Ran»»«s HI 
Rameses IV 
Ramcsei V 
Rameia VI 
Rameses VIl 
Rameses VIII 
Rameses IX 
Rameses X 
Ksmeses XI 


n c 

1200-1198 
119B-ZI67 
1x67 1161 
xx6x xx$7 
1157 XI54 
1x51-1152 

X152-1XSO 

XX50-XX50 

XX30-IX35 

xtX4-xo94 


2lBt Dynasty 
1094-947 ■ c 

The list few longs of the Twentieth 
Dynasty were mere nonentities in the 
bands of the pnests of Amen , ind 00 
the death oi Ramese* XI, Uer^Heru, 
the high pnfst, sci/od the power, 
fonndmg toe line of Pnest Kings In 
the meantime, however, a pi nice of 
lanib in the Delta assumed mde 
peniieBt royalty — Nesu^ba nrb tet, 
the Smendcs of Manotho ; and during 
this penod lometimei ■ Tanite king 
praotioally ruled tbs whole land, 
generally fbebes maintained a pre 
carious indepindonee, and on one 
occasion at least a high pi rest obtained 
the Tanite throne by marriage 


22nd Dynasty 

The old order is definitely ai an 
sod : the founder of thu dynasty was 
a de>fcendant of Libyan mezceiiaries 
who had made themselves poweiful in 
Hericleopolii Bubastis was chuMsn 

ai the capital, Egypt united and some 
measure of fc eign power regained 

Sh I'.ba&k (Sbisbak) 1 . 

Osoi kon 1 

Fak'^letb (Takeloti) 1 
Osorkon li (eo regent, 880) 
Sbisbankll 

luput 

Sbaihaak 111 .. •• 

Paraai .. •• •• 

Sbasbenk IV .. 

Osorkon IV . 

23rd Dvnasty 
A younger branch ot the Libyan 
family had been installed in the high 
pneithood of Amen at Thebes •‘iiid m 


B.c. 

947-9*5 

935-889 

889-865 

865-850 

HSn-sas 

823-821 

8*1-769 

769-763 

763-725 

735-7*0 


the reign of Oaurkon 11 declared its 
indepentleuee, passing O" the twenty- 
thitd D\ nasty But bv the end of 
these two coiitempuraneous dMiaelioe 
■ilinost ceery town had a pett> chief 
B c. 

H.usiesi .. 8Go-bi8 

Piilubastv (Peta-bast) 838 bi5 

lakdeth II .. 815-780 

OkoikoM 111 780-750 

rakclcth 111 (co-iegtnt 737! 750-743 

Kucl.iiiieii (co-tegent 750! 7t5-7ia 


24th Dynasty 

brorn 726 the ic.!! powci in the 
north b( longed to Jalneklit, prince ot 
Sais, wlieieas in about 7 ts lliebes bad 

t dssed to a K'uliidii king, Kashta, ami 
i& son Piiinkhi, who in 72a attacked 
.nnd ilefeated the Suite Owing to a 
defeat ol the Nubian arms iii Pales 
tine by the Assyrians, Tafiiekbt re 
sumed swisy 

B.C 

latnekht .. 720-718 

Uahkere Bokenranef 
(Hoeehoris) . ,. 718-713 


2Sth Dynasty 

Shabaka, who hill Ik'en assoitateil 
with Piankhi from alsmt 715, now 
descended upon Lgspl and rctoveieil 
the Nubian nstcndanci louiiditig the 
' bthiopiiu ' Dynasty 

a c 

Shabaka 712-701 

sbnhitaka . 700-689 

Tahaika (Tirhnkob) 689-661 

lanutanen » 661-A30* 

26th Dynaaty 

In the reign of falurk 1 1 g> pt wa*^ 
subiluod b> bbarh.uld.iii and .VshUl 
bampal, suuissiM kings of \^S1lla. 
laliarka and hiv •lucrcssor made 
sporadic re desciiits upon J gypt from 
Nubia or Thebes out after some 
revolts aud disiiii hances Ashui bampal 
established l*s.imiiieticlius at bats 
Duimg this dynasty there was a 
bnlliant revival of art and a last Oash 
id militarv energy 

Psaiutek (Psamiiietirlms) I 
Neebo 
PsBintek II 

U.iliihri (Ilnphra, \prics) 
Aahincs(AiiiaMs| I] 
iSanitek HI 

27th Dynasty 

52s- f 20 B.e. 

Egypt conquered by Cambyses and 
ruled by Persian kings who assumed 
the old titles (see list of Persian king* 
m the next page) 

28th, 29th, 30th, 31at Dyoastiee 

420-333 B C 

Evanescent princes who sueceedeil 
in reg*iiiitng some independence from 
time to time, Voctanebos, of tin 
Ihirtieth Dynasty, was Egypt's last 
native king. Finally the l^rsians re 
gamed complete control of the country 
in about 340 b c., Darius 111 counting 
os the Thirty fint Dvn t*ty 

The Ptolemies 

305-30 B C 

In 333 B.C Alesander the Great 
wrested Bgvnt from Dotiub III; and 
his successors, Philip Arrhidteus, 
Vlexandcr II and the Ptolemies, 
among whom was Cleopatra (5X-30 
R c ), ruleil irom Alexandria for some 
300 years finally, in 30 a c. Egypt 
became a Root in province. 


BC. 

663-609 

609-59 i 

593-5« 

584-509 

569-526 

526-525 
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Appendix 111 


Kings and Dynasties of Mesopotamia 


rmditional 

Dstit»tieh of kingit grading tn* 
seiiAibl} from to actual, 

rat^rded at Kisb (Semitic) and Lrech, 
Ur \waD Khaini^i ind Adab (Sum* 
eriin) Sexcral kings are proved to be 
bistorical piraouigt^ hy disoo\cnek 
of statues mire-hcids, etc Tbeoser* 
lord'l ip from town to tona 

ind d} insticb in. often contemporary 
Kiah usually pre lominant 

DynubtSebat. ac 

M i^r e. 3XO)-a9u9 

AKahak . Cl apoy-aafi) 

Knb (3rd) e. a967->4779 

All thiee probably Semitic; last tno 
prooably contemporaneoob 

LtdOBfa 

Contempoiary nitb the aoove, toe 
Sumernn patesi>« (prieat prmcia) of 
I ag ibh wen* ^ften inilcpend'^nt e»ou 4 l 
to stylo th<‘ina 6 lvea kin^s , from them 
come our ficbt contempurars records 

B C 

) 

c. 300U 
e. ar^to 


C. aqzs J 70 i 


c. *7 7)0 

e 37)0 « 7 Sl 

c a-Si . 7‘'5 


Liikhegai 
Ur Ninn 
Akur^al 
Caon itum 
I nannatuin I 
Liileim II I 
1 niunuuiii IJ 
Lnctai/i 
1 iiUt «r/i 
Lug il ind I 
CtruKa^iii % 


Brech-Srd 

A prince of Lmma now enialiea 
Laf,ash iindl Kiah make* Lrech bu 
oapitnl anl founds an empire over 
all Mesopotamia far as ihe Medi* 
tenaiic m 

Lui il za^gi«i a c 


aOan) 


psUsi 

a c 


A|(ade 

b irk m the ii e deposes Lu^al 
r*ig^i anl fin la new capital 
AriI Ur Biu (c ' ‘ 

I^i \ 

bar 11 '^hiriukiii)! 

Ruin h .. 

Maiiisl t lau •• 

Nar ill! bill 
SlurHali«h im .« 

Sia more kin..,5 .. 


it 


a 2750 -- 

IS 

8 f )1 

16 

86 J 6 

••I 

2076 

|i 

2 b|I 

no 

26 X 6 - 

I*’" 


Ereeh 4 th 

Circa .<i 7 i' St BC 
Ibe la-t kiDirs of A.,ide were iceMe, 
and a dynasty oi t ve kings now 
ralea from Lrech 


GutlUID 

Circa 3540 - 34 x 0 a c 

Anarchu nil* of Outiaa tnsad r^, 
diiPiirf litter part of whirb Gii 1 a 
and Ur Ningir^u are patesis of Lac )*>ta 

Erech- 5 th 

A prm e ot Lracfa crttsbe<« last of 
the Gutians 

Utukhegal e. 34 x 6-3400 a c 

Uf- 3 rd 

Last grtbi bumeribn revival, and 
empire g ^ 

Uc^Lnaur (Ur Naminu) o 3409 syoi 
Dnnai (bbulgi) . 3391-2119 

Bur bill • .• 3349 -. 13 t> 

GimJ Sin •• M 3336 - * 

IbiSin . •• T 25.8 


bin and Lana 

In 3357 a c Isbbi Oirra a Semite 
boot Maer, mode himself maater of Isin 
and ID 3938 , in aUiince with Blaoir 
mubed the Ur dynaitv At about 


the same tune a nvai Sexnitie dynasty 
aroM u Lana Pnaetpal sings « 
a.c 

lihbj Girra (Isio) •• 

Idin-Dagan ^ *• 

Ishme Doksa « •• 

Lipxt Ibhtar „ •• 

Guogunam (Lana) •• 

Ur Ninurta (Summaa 
usurper, Iain) 

Bur Sill M *• 

Sumu iltt (Larsv •• 
bin idinnam „ •• 

Warad Sin (Rlamxte 
conqueror, Laxtt) 2167-3x55 
Rim Sin M 3195-3094 

1st Babylonian Dynaety 
In 3X35 Rim-Sin, the Llaimte kwk 
of L^na e iptured hiu , but in the 
oieanCime a bemitie Dynaatv bad 
ariMoi in Babyton and u 2091 its 
•^rth kin., Mammuntu, crushed Rim 
bin ind ruled the whole country 

B C 


8S57-«t*5 

33x5-8394 

3894-8374 

3374-3369 

3364-3397 

3369-3235 

3395-8314 

3326-3x97 

li 8 t-ti 7 S 


Sumuabtttn •• 
Suem la ilu •« 
yebium •« 
Abil bin M 
bin muballit •« 
Hammurabi •« 
b..inau iiutia •• 
Abckhu •• 

9 iami diUna 
\*nmi / uluga,* 
batn'i I di ina 


t 33 a- 8 aai 

3311-3X75 

SZ73-2I6X 

ti 6 x- 2 X 49 

2143-2139 

3123-3080 

3080-3048 

3043 - 10 x 4 

8014-1977 

1977-XM6 

1956-1936 


kinflB of the Sea Country 
4070-1703 a c 

In live reign of Satnsu iluna, llama 
ilu founded the dynasty of the * Sea 
Country round the mouths of the 
Turns ind gradually absorbea large 
portun* of the BabyUnun domains 
Ibc Bnb\ Ionian dynasty wa* brought 
to an *na by the Hituie raid in xoadu 
nitu wl icn follows ui obacure period 
filled only by osmes of Sen C^ntry 
kings 

Kaeaiie Dynasty 

K 746 -Xir 9 BX 

Kishite barbarims invaded tba 
emutrv iiid founded a dynasty at 
b il)> 1 in under U uidisb in 1746 
III 11 iival IS now the grooring power 
of n I in tbe north Period of 
diplo iiilic reJatims with } gypt 

Assyrian Kings 

Kin^> H Asyyn 1 can be traced 
bai k perbate to 3400 a e , the tiro 
earliest, 1 bopia ind LiKia, btiiik 
puviibly Mitaiuiiany Hitherto tribu- 
t ir> to «ae empires oi Ur or B ibylon , 
^-jt It this period they divide Meso 
pota nia with the Kassites The hrst 
to naae real taxadway i^ainst the 
litter was Shilmaaese'* 

Adad oiran 1 •• 

bhalmoneycr 1 •• 

lukuiti Ninurta 1 •• 

Ashur nidin apli „ 

Abhur nira*i 111 •• 

I nlil wudur uaur •• 

Ninurti ip*>l Bkur I •, 

As lur dan 1 , 

Ninurta t iKulti Ash ir 
Mutikki* Nu«ku 
Ashur re»b ishi 
'^uKlh pilcber 1 


If ( 

1305-1870 
t'* i 

i.Sf^xass 

X333-Xai3 

1313-1807 

X. 07 -X 20 S 

Z 30 .-XZ 27 

X 175 -XX 40 
z 140-1 137 
tZ37-xi37 
sxsT^izia 
tii^-xioz 


lain Dyna^ of Babylon 
1 x 69-1039 3 C 

Unda Aahm dan the layt of the 
Kassites bad been auppressed, but a 
new dyua»t> ^xii Iviu arose m 
Babylon Only the first lew kings ate 
important. b c. 

3 Urauk«sbapik*ien •• 1 x 6 ^x 153 

Kmuita oadu-shua •• 8 ZS 2 -X 146 


Nebuchadreiiar i •. 1146-1133 

Bnlil nadin tpb . • •« iiaa-xzt 6 

Marduk naiin 3 kfaa •• xix 6 -xioo 
A period of confusion foUowa; on 
the death of Tiglatb pileier Assyns 
ipai s under pressure from Aramaean 
tribes, Babylonia from (^aldaeana 
A second bna of Sea Country kings 
arises, and to end of Assynan 
doroinanca Babylonu u ruled by a 
suecevsioB of powerless dynasties, 
Elamite or ChelnaeaB uaorpera. Assy* 
nan kings or Amynan nominees 


Awrian Empire 
Under Adad mran II 
power begin* to rey ive 

AdodniranXl «• 

rukulti Ninurta 11 
Ashiir^nasir pal II »• 

Shalnaiiesar 111 •• 

Shamshi Adad V •• 

Adad nirari 111 m 

Shalxnaneaer IV •• 

Ashur dan III m 

Avhur nimn V .. •• 

Tiglath pilesar III •• 

Shalmaneser V . 

Sargon 11 •• 

Sannaehenb ,, •• 

Lsirhaddon 

Ashurbanipal (Saidana pains) 
Ashur etil-ilani 
Sin ahum lishir 
Sin shar ishkun 


Assyrian 


911-889 
889-884 
884-859 
899 684 
821 Bix 
811-782 
782-773 
773-714 
754-749 
745-/87 

787 - 788 

788 - 705 
705-681 
681-669 
669-626 
626-621 

Sax 

63 x- 6 ts 


Chaldnean Empire 
Nnbopoiasaat the Cbaldaeaii made 
himself master of Babylon m 625 , 
allied himself with Cyavires the Mede, 
and in 61 s p'irtieipnted in the sack 
of Nineveh, thereafter dividing the 
Assy nan 6 mpire with Cyasares 


NabopolbShai ■ 

Nebuebadresser 11 • • 

Amel Marduk (Evil 
Hcrodacb) •• 

Nerkal-sbar usttrfNeri* 
glissar) • 

Labashi-Marduk . • 

Nabu-naid (Nabomdoi) 


685^5 

605-568 

568-560 

560-956 

556 

556-539 


Pereien Empire 
Abtyoges, the klecban king, had 

wedded bis daughter to (^ambyses 1 , 
the Persun, then ruling id Elam 
Tbcir son, Cyms II, defeated Astyagei 
>n S 5 Ui took Babylon m 539 , and 
inangurated the Persian Empire 

3 c 

Cyrus 11 , ' the Great ' •• 056-539 

CambyspsU .. •• sag-sas 

Danui I •• •• 522-486 

Xerxes I . ,« «. 486-465 

ArtasenosI •• •• 465-435 

XeiNe» 11 .. •. •• 435-434 

Darius 11 , Nothin •• 474-404 

Artwyerwea 11 •• 404-359 

Arl is^ses 111 , Oehna •• 959-398 

Arsc> . . . 93^36 

Darius III 336-390 


Seleucidee end Pertbiens 
Alexander conquered the Persiaa 
Empire m 331 , on tais death it want 
to pieces, Saleueus, governor of 
Bab\ Ionia ficom 3x9, emerging as king 
of the eastern portions of bia domains 
Thib hue lutM to 65 sc, when its 
■“nds were annexed by Rome. But 
by that time most ox Mesopotamia 
east of the Buphntes bad fsUm to 
the Parthians (Mithndates I, xyo-igS 
8 c ), who maiatimed their line with 
varjnng fortunes in opposition to 
Rome until tbs tlas of the Samanians 
under Ardashlr 1 (Artsxsncsi), a native 
Persiaih te a.i> ate 
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Ubanotai Nnrailn I osi it l’27 
AM on Qnat Vyr imiil W 

AUnl Uumd bultiii HU) 

AUuifitw daiiobi, i(i4, tU 
UnStxa, Ht Ur, 19. 9» 

AbnloD, tombof, Jemnlein, tn, i74, 
670 

Ataolsn. Dr. Xbd. tW 
Abn AboiAw attiokB Bulbok, 440 
AbnndMHWb ihtiie ol, CarthagB, ddb 
Abn BouIl pvramld ab 464 
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Vinuntnam, Romans at, 466 
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Vinduud^ rort of, 466 
Vitttega in Ugypt, 2247 
Viiaaooba, lomple of, 558, 66b 
Vithini, noiibjp ot, 601 
Viifil, at Fouhpo, 563 
on roses of Fioatum lOUS 
Vitgos Roman aqueduet, 218 
Vitoeomnni, baths at, 753 756 
Viibnn, ana BuddLi, 8M 
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Weliton, Bit Chiiloi, 7b7 
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Weraoii, Iiiiiple of Uic, 227 
WtU^dlgO, tiiaple, 2664. 1012 
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Water gopply, Roman, lu 
WaUing Hs m Loudon, 262 

Roman load, 1239 
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—’ll Neolithir engmving., SIS 
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Whip-tQp m Hittife Irie/r, 72^ 748 
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Wiokhofl Fnni, on Vnhot litus 465 

nn Iriiins eoluinn, 467 

Wqaunhn, L. 0 , 1003 
WiUendoiI, statuette Irain, 1666 
WiUonghby. Bit John, 074 
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WineUei, Dr, Hittite leseanh 8)1 
Windla, 811 Bertram Arta and Grafts of 
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Windovei HiD, Celtic Sold, on, 616 
Window, in Inca aiUiiteotun^ 666 
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Vnna Shop, Fompeu, 267 
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Hittites, 727-lb 

LUsavatioiiB at Ur, 432 

Ur The Citv of the 1 lood. 18-26 

Worth Haltravaii, 1320 
Wian, Bit Chiutophai; and Bomnn 
London, 207 

Wtastlan Greek branao, 816 
— Giiik 410UP, lit 

Wriffht, Bdwitd, Delphi of the Oiaclo, 
217-22 

^Falmyii Queen City ol the 

Desert, 621-12 

Wucht, Frol ff. A, The Uvrvol of the 
Romm Aquednets, 205-14 
Writing, Hittita, unilLCipliored, 741, 
74a, 746 

Wrontac, tonun at, 747, 752 
— Koiunii bathe at, 752, 756 


Aeuqpbon, mil Diauiv temple, Bphe 
bus, 015 

Zntss; Dclpliian oiaele and, 810 
—palace ot, 50 

— and Fetsepohe, 52,63, plateel pp. 58, 
5 1, aMiO 

—tomb, hakslu Kuatani, 704-10 
— at Iray, 222 
Zoehioalcix temple at, 020 
Zoohiqnatas], Boxicon Sower goddees 
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ffekhs^ZbotiL tlic Great Pyramid, 64 ■ 
Tirnsranda, Uittito Ainad, 838 
Yenut bomstcevara image at, 107b 
Yacatin, hloya in, 217-21 


Zibbii, Arab ohiot, 686 
Ztohmaa pjiBinid of, Jcniealsm, 67b 
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Zikbo, Roman biuigo at, 2268 
Zapotaos; Uevisan abonmnes 051 
Zawiyete 1 Aryan, unSmuied pyiamni 
464 
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Zsnobu, ot Falmyia, 526, Sob, 627 
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Zephemih iiid tall ot Hiiu veh, 77b 
Zetnhbebsl, rebuilt Cemple, 848 
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— ^bora in Lietc, 711 
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— Uiiakles the son at, BSI 
— bliyb Abklepios, tit 
—Iht btatue of, at Olymiuo, 237-88 
plite f p sit 
—Temple of; Giigeiiti, 37 
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Zsnxii, pauiting of ilelen of Troy, 24'i 
Zeya-UuiDki, Buimeso king, 318 
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